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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HOovusE oF COMMONS, 
Tuurspay, June 7, 1934. 
The Special Committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 a.m., the Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. The minutes of yesterday’s meeting record in the 
usual way the witnesses heard and certain exhibits filed. We will declare the 
minutes approved as presented. 


G. A. ADAMSON (examination resumed). 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Mr. Adamson, last evening when we adjourned you had finished dealing 
with consignment goods?—A. Yes. 
Q. Will you just continue, please?—A. Dealing with, 


Order Offices and Agents: 
On Statement No. 5 is listed the locations of the various order offices of the 


__ Robert Simpson Company Limited and its subsidiaries and also the points from 


which agents work. Statement No. TT-14 shows the total volume of business 
obtained from these sources. | 


Toronto 


The company has three suburban offices, at Brampton, New Torontg and 
Oshawa (the latter of which carries a stock of ladies dresses and~sghoes), and 
also has eight other order offices in Ontario. Expenses of these offices are paid 
by the company and stocks of heavy goods are maintained at these offices. Orders 
are taken at these offices either for goods listed in the Mail Order Catalogues or 
for merchandise handled by the Toronto store. The largest proportion of the 
latter sales represent merchandise advertised in the daily newspapers. Sales are 
credited to the Mail Order Division if the merchandise sold is from the mail 
order catalogues and to the Toronto store if other merchandise is sold. The 
company also has 23 agents working through these order offices and 25 other 
agents working independently of the order offices. These agents are paid a com- 
mission on sales which they make and while they do not carry stocks they have 
samples of heavy goods. 

In 1933 the volume obtained by the three suburban offices was $286,041, by 
the other order offices $297,963 and through agents, either working through the 
order offices or independently, $322,682, a total of $906,686 of which approxi- 
mately 50 per cent represented’ mail order sales. 

Q. In connection with the order offices, when giving us the list earlier of the 
order offices, you did not give us the list of order offices in Nova Scotia?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. How many of them are there and where located?—A. There are 11 
agents in the Maritime Provinces located at the following points: Charlottetown, 
Kentville, Liverpool, Moncton, New Glasgow, Saint John, Sidney, Truro, and 
Yarmouth. 

Q. We already had the volume of business in Nova Scotia in an earlier 
statement, I think?—A. This is the statement dealing with the volume, TT-14. 
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Q. We have not come to that yet?—A. No. Dealing with the Regina mail 
order branch— 

Q. Before you come to that, you have three suburban offices at Toronto?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And that total volume was?—A. $286,041. 

@. That is the three suburban offices?—A. Yes. 

@. Have you any idea of the expenses of operating these small suburban 
offices? —A. I have not got them here. 

Q. It has been suggested that the offices that are maintained paid very little 
in the way of contribution to the local community as against contributions made 
to the local merchants for taxes, rent, and the upkeep of the various community 
interests, and I wonder if you could give us some idea of just what are the 
amounts paid by such order offices?—-A. I have not the detail here. 

Q. In suburban areas that produce such a volume as $286,000, that is 
approximately $92,000 per office?—-A. We have not the details of the expense. 

Q. We can get that later?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Mr. Adamson, you say in your statement that stocks of heavy goods are 
maintained at these offices? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Not at the suburban offices. 

Mr. Facror: He says, “expenses of these offices are paid by the company 
and stocks of heavy goods are maintained at these offices.” Does not that relate 
to suburban offices? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: There are other offices away from Toronto other than 
suburban where goods are kept. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Before we get away from this particular point, this covers the system 
of agencies that Simpsons have in other parts of the country. For instance, in 
the earlier part of your report I think you referred to a list of these agencies, 
among them being, for instance, Saskatoon?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be one of them?—A. Yes. That which I have just read is 
Toronto, and the next section deals with Regina. 

Q. Well, as we are just coming to that I will deal with it now. Intimations 
have been conveyed to the committee that this retailing policy of Simpsons in 
the West which you are about to refer to is destructive of the general retail 
business of the western communities. They refer to the mail order system which, 
of course, is not peculiar to Simpsons at all, and then they also refer to what 
we are now discussing; they are now branching out and appointing agents 
all over the provinces, and it is intimated that the intention is to have 15 
agencies in the province of Saskatchewan, and it intimates here that Prince 
Rupert, Battleford, and so on are the places which I think were read out yester- 
day by you. 

Mr. Heaps: Is there any objection to stating, Mr. Chairman, the source of 
that information? 


The CuHarrman: It is some information that came to the committee from 
western Canada. 

Mr. Harps: As a rule I do not like anonymous correspondence. 

The Cuarrman: I am not reading this particularly in that sense; I am 
just intimating what the class of complaint is. I am not reading the letter as a 
complaint from anybody, I am merely intimating that it is a type of complaint 
that we have. There are a great many letters of this character, but I am 
merely citing the type of complaint, that this class of business is interfering with 
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the ordinary retailer. The question I was going to ask you, Mr. Adamson, 
is this: Does that class of operating show a profit to the Simpson Company ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. It does show a profit to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did I understand you to say yesterday that they impose a certain charge 
and then the local dealer must absorb whatever losses are incurred in the 
operation?—A. No, the Simpson Company absorbs any credit losses. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Any credit losses?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the local agent sells on credit then the credit losses are absorbed ?—A. 
Yes, although the collections may be made by the agent; in the event of any loss 
the company absorbs that, but the agents are paid a commission on what they 
sell. 

By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Is that 15 per cent?—A. It averages about 15 per cent. 


ByeMare Factor: 
Q. Do they carry stocks?—-A. They carry stocks on consignment; they do 
not pay for these stocks. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. But the agent himself must pay for the cost of selling?—A. Yes. 
Q. Out of the 15 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. Rent, and insurance?—A. In some cases the company pays some portion 
of the expenses, a small proportion of the expenses, the direct expenses of selling. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is it correct to say then that the plan is that Simpsons supply the stock 
to the local agent?—A. That is right. 

Q. And then the local agents sell those at prices agreed upon between the 
agent and Simpsons?—A. Yes. 

Q. At a mark-up of 15 per cent, or 20 per cent, or 30 per cent, as the case 
may be?—A. The agents get a commission of approximately 15 per cent. 

Q. The agent gets a commission of approximately 15 per cent for selling? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the agent does not invest his own money in the purchase of the 
goods?—A. No. 

Q. He has really no investment at all?’—A. No. 

Q. Except the rental of the premises?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Have you checked to find out what additional mark-up is made by 
Simpsons of goods that are sold in this manner through agents?—A. I have 
not the detail of that. 

Q. Over and above the ordinary mark-up?—A. No, I have not that. 

Mr. Factor: I see you are dealing with Saskatchewan in the next para- 
graph. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Did I find that you had an example in any of these cases of the volume 
of business obtained through an order office? —A. Yes I have. 

Q. In a community, of the actual amount of rent or taxes paid in that 
community ?—A. I have the volume obtained from each agent or office but I have 
not the expenses of the agent. 
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Q. You have not got it in the case of Simpsons?—A. No I have not. 

Q. I understand it is available in the case of some of the others?—A. I have 
not got it in this case. 

Q. Well, with this volume of $90,000 for the three suburban offices referred 
to, the amount actually spent in that office would be a comparatively small sum, 
would it not?—A. Well, there is the rent and the selling staff. 

(). There would be the rent?—A. Telephone and office expense. 

Q. The telephone and the young lady in charge of the office? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


(. Do they pay a business tax for these business offices to the municipality? 
—A. I cannot tell you what the taxes are, I do not know. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you the names there of agents, for instance, in Saskatoon?—A. Yes. 

(). Have you any record of the transactions, for instance, in Saskatoon 
regarding the rental of premises?—A. Not I have not. I just have the volume 
of sales by agents. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In any event, the business tax would be based upon the size of the 
premises you keep?—A. Yes. 

(). And not upon the volume of business that you did in that community ?— 
A. That is right. 

Q. So that it would be relatively a very small amount?—A. There would be 
no record of the expenses of these agents in the company’s office because the 
agents themselves pay the expenses. 


By the Chairman: 


@. And the company does not hold itself responsible for the rental of the 
premises, for instance?—A. No. 

Q. The agent is responsible for that?—A. Yes. 

(. But a landlord who saw Simpsons goods displayed in the window would 
be under the impression that he had Simpsons as a tenant, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, he only had this agent as tenant?—A. I have not seen any of the premises 
so I do not know. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Yes, now dealing with Regina?—A. Yes. 


Regina 

The company has 11 agents in Saskatchewan who carry stocks of heavy 
goods and who are paid on a commission basis—in some cases a portion of the 
expenses of these agents, such as telephone, are paid by the company. 

@. That is, the proportion would be very small?—A. Yes, it is the long 
distance calls. 

€. Oh, it is the long distance calls by telephone that are paid by the com- 
pany?—A. Yes. Sales in 1933 (practically all of which are of heavy goods and 
are in connection with the retail section of the business) through these agents, 
amounted to $157,121 which is approximately 16 per cent of the total retail 
volume of the Regina mail order division. 

Q. Now, may I ask, is this not a policy that has been a development of very 
recent years?—A. Yes, it has been developed recently. 

Q. Have you any record when it began?—A. No I have not. 

(). Has it been in operation more than two years?—A. I know it has been 
increasing for the past two years. I do not know whether there were any two 
vears ago or not. 


\ 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Do these agents sell exclusively Simpson’s goods or are they authorized 
to sell any other goods?—A. No. 

Q. They also deal in other goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. So, in other words, they are really a merchant in the locality there?— 
A. Yes. 7 

Mr. Epwarps: More like a peddler, they go round among the people. 


The CHAIRMAN: No no, consignment stock. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. He is a merchant located in the locality and he has an agency from 
Simpsons to sell Simpson’s goods?—-A. They are merchants, and I think in addi- 
tion to their own they sell Simpson’s goods. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But they would not be handling goods that would be rivals to Simpsons; 
they would be handling goods outside of Simpson’s range ordinarily?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): What is the matter with them doing that if they 
want to? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. All right, Mr. Adamson?—A. Dealing with Halifax. 

Nine merchant agents situated throughout the Maritime provinces accounted 
for sales of $115,938 in 1933 out of a total volume of the retail section of the 
Halifax mail order branch of $864,771. These agents also carry stocks of heavy 
goods. 


Charge Accounts: 


There are two classes of charge accounts, the ordinary charge accounts, 
purchases of which are payable on the 10th of the following month, and the 
Home Lovers’ Club accounts. Purchases on the Home Lovers’ Club plan are 
restricted to certain items, such as furniture, floor coverings, mens clothing, 
some womens clothing, etc., and 10 per cent is payable as a down payment with 
10 per cent each month thereafter until paid, with no interest charges. Selling 
prices on the Home Lovers’ Club plan are the same as for cash. A special 
Home Makers’ plan provides for a 10 per cent down payment with the balance 
over 18 months, 24 months, or 36 months, with interest iat 6 per cent per annum 
on the balance after the down payment. 

Interest is charged on overdue balances in the Home Lovers’ Club when a 
payment is three months overdue and the same rate of interest is charged on 
charge account balances which are three months overdue. 

The following table shows the percentage of charge sales (including Home 
Lovers’ Club) to the total sales of the Toronto store, for the past ten years:— 


Percentage 
LOAVES ETRE AD CRD A AMD EU RAE Me CRA Tee ae CSDM Men) seen Lr okey cave: Ew tives 2725 
COD MN ER A rom Ree te ee MMe Mi Loi SM cma atmabel Wiel an (dinitde owe eli uils f whexe 31.5 
Ta i, te eet RO UP sy a tne Set UC chee MPR EREOLS'e CLD ices Oud Cilla Bolen mri Rae eMC 40.3 
ODORS CMrr NL Ar PRs Mie Fol Ae eRe 8 OY RU Meum aiestuai"s, miletiey (Laven. revel cel eae ee 45.8 
MOOUPAEE ROT REE ON TARE Gtos, hcg tay afataier at Memvaa are, (ORR ESNAT OSI Sats ches. vel 44.3 
OS eee OMe REO Ee ath ele hee. aydvc ob bc ks Weees Maka oll maiie’s Hevlo. ellen) aeinyie s ulie au ten's 42.4 
TOS Game ce o. 2 A : 41.5 


Q. 41-5 per cent of the total sales then of the Toronto store are on the 
basis of either charge accounts or deferred payments, or Home Lovers’ Club?— 
A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Factor: 
Q. What percentage of that would be the Home Lovers’ Club?—A. I have 

not got the exact figures. 
(). In the prosperous days of 1928, 1929, 1930, the percentage is greater 
than in 1932 and 1933?—A. Yes. ) 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
@. What is the record of loss for the ten year period? The average is 
remarkably low?—A. It is less than 1 per cent. 
Q. I understand it is approximately 2 of 1 per cent?—A. That is right. 
Mr. Youne: They are good payers in Toronto. 
Mr. Sommervitie: Well, the good payers come from Weyburn too. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
@. Will you proceed, Mr. Adamson.—A. Simpson Day Sales— 


By the Chairman: 

@. Without giving the full particulars in that next paragraph, there is an 
increase.—A. Periodically the company holds a “Simpson” day sale for the 
purpose of which special advertising is done in the evening papers. The adver- 
tising, of course, is increased over the ordinary advertising for these days. 

Q. And the sales are largely increased?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then for the special Simpson day sales that was referred to by some 
witnesses here evidence was given to the effect that manufacturers were asked 
to contribute to the advertising of the features for these special day sales. Have 
you any particular evidence of that, or did that go into the general advertising - 
allowances?—A. Advertising allowances, yes. | 

Q. It did not go specially into these Simpson day sales?—A. I do not know 
what the advertising allowances were in that respect. I know that they got 
advertising allowances. 

(). Then your next item deals with “Budget.” Perhaps you can epitomize 
that by saying that the budget is made up at the béginning of the year?—A. 
Beginning of the season; there are two seasons. 

(. And the record shows that there is a very close budgeting?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, the sales and costs approximate very very closely the 
budget that is made at the beginning of the season?—A. That is right. 

Q. And the effect of the budget on the department is indicated, and you 
give us one statement that is very illuminating for the store as a whole?—A. 
Yes. For the store as a whole the mark-ups budgeted and those actually 
achieved during the spring seasons of the past five years expressed as a 
percentage of cost show:— 


Percentage 

Budgeted Actual 
Spring mark-up mark-up 
DOF AUS ROMER MAS ai Ly dao SW, eA eee nee aie ae 56.1 55.8 
BN A on SAD (8 ea ESM A ENGL aa 55.9 Ban 
Ras Ce meme) awe NUR | Sec’ cu) hg ge. capeipedeeAder eee AIR 54.0 O23 
ae een ORME MIEN 5,5, vod, 'o, The be tase slays Nestea oan tee D2. 53.4 
gS SUB oi Ae as ie a ON ee TS Dee 53-0 Dae 


By the Chairman: 


(. Would it be correct to say that that indicated that the amount of goods 
that had to be cleared up by special sales were comparatively small? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Cleared off at lower than the mark-up. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. I mean, the mark-downs were comparatively small—A. This is the 
mark-up, not the maintained gross profit. 
Q. Oh, I see—A. These are the mark-ups. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Could you give us both?—A. No. One is the budgeted mark-up and 
the other is the actual mark-up before providing the stock write-downs. Dealing 
with purchasing advantages, I think a lot of this is general. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You have a general statement on purchasing advantages, a lower quoted 
price, special discounts, bonus merchandise, and special rebates and allowances. 
It might be better to cover that?—A. Purchasing advantages. 

In addition to any advantage which the Robert Simpson Company Limited 
may have over the smaller merchant because of advertising allowances obtained 
and “demonstrators” supplied, the company may purchase some of its mer- 
chandise at a lower cost. This reduced cost may be due to any of the follow- 
ing circumstances:— 


1. A lower quoted price. 

2. Special discounts. 

3. Bonus merchandise. 

4. Special rebates and allowances. 


An examination of the books, invoices, ete., of this company will not dis- 
close whether the price quoted to the company by the manufacturer is lower 
than that quoted to other buyers for the same article. This information must 
be obtained from the manufacturer’s records and has been the subject of a few 
separate investigations which will be referred to later. Instances of the other 
three kinds of “ concessions’ however are to be found at Simpsons. In every 
case the competitive advantage derived by Simpsons may be offset, in whole. 
or in part, by similar or different concessions made to other buyers. 


Special Discounts: 


A large proportion of the invoices examined show discount deductions (in 
addition to cash discounts). In many cases these are, no doubt, regular trade 
discounts—the listed price less the discount being the normal selling price. 

There are instances, however, of discounts applying to bankrupt stocks or 
clearances of discontinued or overstocked lines arranged with manufacturers. 
An example of the latter is to be found in the purchase of various pieces of 
furniture totalling about $24,000 less a discount of 40 per cent. The price 
spread realized on two of the pieces is shown on the statement of price spreads 
in the furniture department (Statement No. D1) being items Nos. 1 and 3. 

Q. I might just as well at this point refer to the spread on those two articles, 
one of 101 per cent and one of 73-4 per cent?—A. That is right. 

Q. In other words, if they were bought for 40 per cent less the mark-up 
percentage is very much higher than the average of the department. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. Is that 40 per cent less than the regular price?—A. So far as we know. 
It shows as a 40 per cent discount on the invoice. | 
Q. On the regular price?—A. Yes. It was a discontinued line. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: On lines that were discontinued, sewing cabinets. 
The Wirness: The initial mark-up on merchandise purchased from this 
firm during 1933 (and this order represents the large part of the purchases) 
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was about 80 per cent on cost, as against an average of 50-3 per cent for the 
department as a whole. Thus in this one case a special discount obtained was 
not fully reflected in a proportionately lower initial selling price. 

Another example of discounts shown on the invoices is the discounts given 
in connection with the purchase of rubber footwear, referred to under the section 
dealing with that department. 


Bonus Merchandise: 


In the case of drugs and toilet goods more goods may be delivered than 
are billed. An example of this is in connection with the purchase of Quinine 
Tablets. Under date of 3rd October, 1983, 5 gross of Quinine Tablets were 
purchased from a company at $21 per gross and 10 dozen additional were 
supplied without charge. This information is contained on the face of the 
invoice. i 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Five gross bought and 10 dozen free?—A. Yes. On the invoices examined 
those eleven firms showed bonus merchandise. A complete list, of course, could 
only be obtained by an examination of every invoice. In the statement of 
price spreads (Statement No. D-28) the unit cost has been reduced by the 
amount of such bonus merchandise. 


Special Rebates and Allowances: 


Officials state that the company receives special rebates or allowances from 
various buyers by way of quantity discounts and that these discounts are the 
subject of arrangement between the supplier and the departmental manager 
who does the buying. No special record is maintained of these discounts, the 
amounts being credited as received as against purchases account. 

Q. You are not in a position to give us these special rebates and allowances? 
—A. No. 

Q. Unless you went through all these invoices and made them out individu- 
ally ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Can you estimate to what extent that bonusing of goods was prevalent? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You could not do that without going through the invoices?—A. No. 
Q. You picked out 11 firms and took some invoices from each?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. You found it prevailing in the case of each firm?—A. Yes. I think that 
is a sort of general practice for free merchandise in connection with drugs and 
toilet goods. 


Mr. Heaps: Is the same treatment given to all large buyers? 


Mr. SommeERVILLE: You will notice we had the same thing with Wood- 
ward’s and Spencer. . 


Mr. Factor: I wonder if the retailer gets the same concession too. 


The Wrrness: In every case a debit memorandum is made out, in the 
same way as for merchandise returns, price adjustments, etc. The information 
contained in these debit memoranda is sometimes very vague and it is, there- 
fore, difficult to ascertain the exact nature of the allowance. A large number 
of these debit memoranda for recent months were examined and where those 
over $50 appeared to be for special allowances they were discussed with officials 
of the company. They confirmed that a number of these, ranging up to $340 
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‘and representing in some cases 3 per cent, or 5 per cent or 10 per cent of pur- 
chases were quantity discounts. The range of goods on which such discounts 
apply is wide and they are not confined to a few departments. 


Loss Leaders: 

Officials state that the advertising of loss leaders is confined largely to the 
Drugs and Groceries Departments. These will be discussed later in connection 
with the operations of these departments. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 
Q. It is the general practice throughout the business?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is, what you have just read is the explanation of how the company 
treats these quantity discounts in their books. How do they account, for 
instance, for this free merchandise that is given to them? How is it treated in 
their books; do they charge it to merchandise account?—A. No, just the actual 
amount which they buy. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. They enter in their books just the actual amount they buy, and do they 
enter just the actual amount of the invoice of the five gross of Quinine Tablets, 
for instance, or do they enter five gross and ten dozen?—A. No, just the actual 
amount. 

Mr. Nasu: These companies do not keep inventory by quantity but by 
dollar value, so that you cannot find the quantity. 

The Cuatrman: Yes, but at the end of the year or the inventory period it 
must be reflected there? 

Mr, Nasu: It would be reflected. 

Mr. SomMervILLE: They would have dollar value of so much. 

The Cuarrman: Well, it would automatically reflect itself in an increased 
profit to the company when they took their inventory whether it was taken 
notice of during the period or entered in any of their merchandise accounts? 
—A. Oh yes, it is profit. 

Mr. Sommerviuie: Take for instance, the five gross of Quinine tablets being 
given the mark-up that was budgeted for the season, and then the ten dozen 
being put in for sale at the same mark-up. 

Mr. Nasu: They would be sold at the same price. 

Mr. Epwarps: Would that not be shown as a lowering of the unit price? 

The Witness: It reduces the unit cost. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You have shown it that way?—A. Yes. 

@. But on the books of the company I understood from you they do not 
take free goods into the books but reduce the unit cost; they treated the other 
goods as just additional—aA. I was referring to the amount they charged to 
the merchandise account and the credit to the vendor of the goods is the actual 
amount of the invoice. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In dollars?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Does the supply of free merchandise enable them to sell their drugs, 
for instance, at a lower price? Do they take advantage of that and thereby 
sell lower? There are examples of items being sold at low prices in the drug 
and toilet goods departments. . 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Do you mean below cost?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. That would be below cost to the ordinary retailer, but where those 
bonused goods come in it reduced the limit cost to the big store?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which gives them some advantage over the small store?—A. I do not 
know. I think the free goods is a general practice in the drug and toilet goods. 

Q. The small store gets it as well?—A. To what extent I do not know. 


Mr. Nasu: I think the amount depends upon the amount they purchase. 
The CuairMAN: We come to that in the later examination? 


The Wirness: Yes. Dealing with loss leaders I have a memoranda in 
connection with individual departments. 


Memorandum in connection with Furniture Department—No. 401. 


Memorandum in connection with Men’s Clothing Departments— 
No. 260—Men’s Overcoats. 
No. 262—Men’s Suits. 
No. 265—Men’s Custom Tailoring. 


Memorandum in connection with Ladies’ Dress and Coat Departments— 
No. 301—Ladies’ Coats. 

No. 305—Medium-priced Dresses. 

No. 306-8—Moderately-priced Dresses, House Dresses, Jr. Misses’ 
Dresses. 

No. 316—Lower-priced Dresses, Self-Serve Dresses and Coats. 

No. 317—Ladies’ Lower-priced Store Outer Garments. . 


Memorandum in connection with Boys’ Clothing Department—No. 266. 


Memorandum in connection with Shoe Departments— 
No. 276—Women’s Shoes. 
No. 283—Childrens’ Shoes. 
No. 285—Men’s Shoes. 
No. 287—Lower-priced Shoes. 


Memorandum in connection with Men’s Shirt Department—No. 251. 


Memorandum in connection with Paints and Wallpapers Department— 
No. 391. 


Memorandum in connection with Knit Underwear Department—No. 382. 


Memorandum in connection with Drugs and Toilet Goods Department— 
No. 203—Drugs. 
No. 204—Toilet Goods. 


Memorandum in connection with Groceries and Provisions Departments— 
No. 501—Groceries. 
No. 505—Candies. 
No. 509—Fruits and vegetables. 
No. 512—Meats and Fish. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Did you find that loss leaders were also a feature of the paints depart- 
ment—A. Yes, there is one example which we examined, not actually sold 
below cost but slightly more than cost. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. All right, proceed—A. Dealing next with the operations of the indi- 
dividual departments which were enquired into— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Certain departments were enquired into?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you are now dealing with these departments—A. Yes. 


The CHatrMan: I want the committee, if they will, to get this point 
because it will help us, I think, as we go along. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will have Mr. Adamson read his narrative and the 
memorandum in connection with, say, the furniture department, and then we 
will return to the examples of the price spreads that are set out in the detail 
sheets. There are printed sheets that are available now. 


The CuairMAN: They will be inserted here. 
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PRICE SPREADS AND MASS BUYING 2889 


StaTEMENT No. D-26 
THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED 
Department 332—Knitted Underwear 


EXAMPLES OF PRICE SPREADS 


: : 
_—————— SSS 2 


Invoice Initial Mark-Up 
Unit Cost Initial |—————-——-— 
Date -| Selling 

g : : Percent- 

Quantity Invoice oon a ean Price Amount age to 

Cost Freight Cost Cost 

$ cts $ cts $ cts.) $ ‘cts $ cts % 

23rd Oct. 1933. 5.- 2-55. 13 Doz. 0 50 0 03 0 53 0 98 0 45 84-81 
23rd Get, 1933. s.r sus 522 * 0 50 0 03 0 53 0 98 0 45 84-81 
12th Jani 1934-45: .. 2 120 6 .0 33 0 02 0 35 0 59 0 24 68-57 
26th Jan. 1934.......... 105 “s 0 19 0 01 0 20 0 33 0 13 65-00 
18th Jan: T9840. 6 Ps Se 290 % 0 19 0 01 0 20 0 33 0 13 65-00 
Jan. and Feb. 1934..... 1,910.3, i 0 28 0 02 0 30 0 49 0 19 63-33 
29nd WOYV. 1930. .-a.. 0. - 41 0 49 0 03 0 52 0 79 0 27 51-92 
27th Gct. 1933. xc; .. 5, 100 Hs O49 hmm O08 0 52 0 79 0 27 51-92 
rae Ue ee meee, it us . 65 | Included s 65 98 ; 33 50-77 
22n ove 1982 "oe... io 5 : 33 ‘i 33 AQ 16 48-48 
25th Be 1933..4 hs. «oe 195 x5 ve! O°27 a 0 27 0 39 0 12 44-44 
Sth Penr193e-.... ce: 297 a 0 27 oa 0 27 0 39 0 12 44-44 
20th Jani 1934) .2.%..<0. 44 0 32 0 02 0 34 0 49 015 44-12 
96th Jan: 1934: 28. 5... 26 bi 0 32 0 02 0 34 0 49 0 15 44-12 
Tt NOys (9882-8 oie. 4173 is 0 46 0 03 0 49 0 69 0 20 40-82 
O7th INOVs 1930 ares. «> «50 4174 a 0 46 0 03 0 49 0 69 0 20 40-82 
9ord Oct, 193372. 2952 * 0 33 0 02 0 35 0 49 0 14 40-00 
20th Sept. 1933....5. Ps. 125 = 0 75 | Included 0 75 1 00 0 25 33°33 
19th Sept.-1933....5..004.. 182 - 0 75 bi 0 75 0 98 0 23 30-67 
6th Octi 193834.2..45 t.<. 30 4 0 49 0 03 0 52 | 0 67 0 15 28°85 


i E 


Generat Nore:—For the year 1933 the gross profit of the Department as a whole, after stock write- 
downs, stock shortages, etc., was 40-16% on cost. 
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ioN—Founirone Deranrannt—Exapces or Price Spneapa oN Centain Tress SuowN iN Senna AND Summer 1934 Caratoaus 


Solling Prico Gross 
Pago No. ee Me eon a olanket Orde Details of Invoice aan |) Seen 
of Southern Ontari Northern Ontario Gross: allowance allowance 
Item] Spring | Number | Manufao- Profit for average for actual 
No.} and in turers | Description of Article Assan Amount Neil | iBexore) || iirceigne freight 
Sammer |Catalogue| Number included inela Ss ? fe B Northern | freight 
1034 in selling | Total | ineelling | Total Dato | Gee | Price | — Dato | SiP#0n"8 | Quantity eon en | Ered otal || ehioped to eisai | Attoent Percent, [Pervent- 
Catalogue price for prico for] ” ae ox ae S=Southern Amount] ogo to |Amount| ago to 
freight froight price Cost Cost 
$ cts.) $ cts $ cts.) $ cts. No. | $ cts. $ ots.) $ ota $ ots.) § cta, $ cts.) $ cts) % $ ots) % 
1 145 37-103 104.8 |3 poo. chesterfield suite in| 500] 82 50 900} 86 50 |27th Noy., 1933} 25} 4650 |18thJan., 1934) W—122466 | 1 suite 46 50 237 1122] 60 09 |Timmins. N. 37 63 | 2863) 49-47] 2641) 43.95 
repp. 
2 M6 ‘37-116 4012. |3 pec. chesterfield suito} 5 00 | 135 00 9 00 | 139 50 |27th Noy., 1933) 8| 78 00 |28th Feb., 1934] W—123041 Isuito 78 00 308 670} 83 63 |Gaspo County. Que. 8, 53.02} 4802) 55-21} 4632] 52-23 
mohair, 
3 M6 37-121 101/34) s us 5 00 | 104 50 9 00 | 108 50 }27th Noy., 1933) 15 | 58 00 |2ist Fob., 1934] W—123463 | 1 suite 58 00. 206 10 64) 71 60 |Kirkland Lake..... N. 4754] 3854] 55:09] 3090] 51-54 
4 146 37-127 +3828 a ao 5 00 | 114 60 9 00 | 118 50 /27th Nov., 1933} 15} 63 75 | 7th Mar., 1934) W—123019 | 1 suite 63 75 325 928] 76 28 |Almonte, Ont. .. N. 5150] 4250) 55-92] 4222] 55-35 
5 u7 37-139 199 |Occasional Arm Chairs—| 075 73 125 7 75 |20th Noy., 1033} 40 400 /15th Mar., 1934) W—124316 | 1 chair 400 020 Oo 5 14 |Northfield Sta, 8. 305 230) 46-46 Qi} 41-05 
Birch, Walnut finish—seat} Ont. 
blended mobair. 
6 M7 37-143 43} [5 pee. Library suite—Oak| 160} 28 50 250 | 29 50 |20th Noy., 1933] 35 | 17.00 |22nd Feb., 1934) W—123490 | I suite 17 00 0 87 200] 19 87 |Timmins.. cere] N. i 6 913) 44:82 963) 43.47 
finished—Fume colour—} 
brown imitation loather. 
7 150 37-177 914 4 pce. Bedroom Suite—Butt 6 00 | 119 50 7 50 | 123 50} 6th July, 1933) 35 | 6400 /2ist Mar, 1934] W—124368 | 1 euito 4 00 au 732 75 16 |Dosbiens, Quebec. 8. 5166} 4666] 64-06] 4434] 58-99 
walnut vencer. 
8 150 37-180 1475/9 poe. Solid Walnut Dining 6 50 | 109 50 900 | 112 50} 6th July, 1933} 100 | 6000 | 7th Mar., 1034) W—123918 | 1 suito 60 00 360 12 48} 76 08 Ellis, Ontario. 7 N. 48.00] 3990] 54-05] 3642) 47-87 
Room Suite with butt 
walnut yencera. 
9 161 37-185 155 {4 poe. Bedroom suite, butt! 500] 07 50 7 50 | 100 00 |13th Noy., 1933] 351 6400) 7th Mar., 1934] W—123917 | I suite 5400 au 740) 64 64 | Kirkland Lake, Ont.| N. 4276 | 3526] 54:47] 3596] 54-70 
walnut vencer. Complete suites with addi- uy 
tional quantitics of certain i] 
pieces, 
10 151 ‘37-188 |........- 9 pee. Dining Room Suite—} 6 60 | 114 50 900 | 117 50 |19th Jan, 1934) 15 { 65 00 |17th Mar., 1934) W—124314 | 1 suite 65 00 332 279) 71 11 |Barrio.... Ss. 4018) 3968) 53:03} 4339] 61-02 
Solid oak in Jacobean old] 
English Brown. 
i 152 37-164 380.8 |8 pce. Dining Room Suite—| 500} 7300 700} 7600] Ist Dec., 1933] 10} 40 50 (Departmental Manager advises that there have been no sales on this articlo to date) 
Solid oak—old English} Complete suites with extra 
Brown finish, ‘Quantities of certain pieces, 
aby 152 ‘37-202 206 4 peo. Bedroom Suite—gen-| 500] 7950 750 | 83 50] 6th Sept., 1933] 40 | 45 60 |iGth Fob., 1934] W—123288 | 1 suite 45 50 232 3.53 | 51 35 |Sudbury, Ont. N. 35 68) 2318) 60-94] 3215] 62-61 
uine walnut vencer, eto. Complete suites with addi- 
tional quantities of cortain 
pices. 
13 153 37-210 34 {9 pce. Dining Room Suite—| 0560} 7200 900] 75 00 | 6th Sept,, 1933] 35 [ 3837 |16th Mar., 1934) W—124305 | I suite 38:37 106 433 | 44 65 |Franktown, Ont. Ss. 3167] 2517] 63-74] 2734] 61-22 
Birch walnut with bird's (near Smith's 
oye mapla overlay. Falls). 
u 153 37-217 2  |4pce. Bedroom Suite—Birch} 600} 5600 750} 6000 [26th Aug, 1933! 50! 28 60 | 6th Mar., 1934) W—123903 | I suite 23 50 145 428] 34 23 |Hamilton, Ont...... 8. 2805} 2105] 60-23] 2177) 63-54 
walnut finish—2 tono Complete suites with addi- 
offect. tional quantities of certain 
pieces. 
16 154 ‘37-225 20 [Dresser in Birch walnut... 100} 1250 150] 12 95 | 6th Scpt,, 1933] 100 i} 6 25 /10th Mar., 1934) W—124521 | 1 dresser] 6 50 039 104 7 93 |Coo Hill, Ont... Ss. 5 61 4601] 58-43 467] 57-63 
(Later revised to $0.50) 


Nortr.—For tho year ended 3rd January, 1034 the gross profit of this Department as a whole, after stock write-down, stock rhortages, eto,, was 67°37% on cost (at Toronto), 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now then, you purpose dealing with these sample departments. The 
first department is the furniture; second, men’s clothing department; third, ladies’ - 
dress and coat department; fourth, boys’ clothing; fifth, shoe department; sixth, 
men’s shirts; seventh, paints and wallpapers; eighth, knitted underwear; ninth, 
drugs and toilets; and ten, groceries and provisions?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, if you will just proceed, but speak a little louder, Mr. Adamson, if 
you please?—A. Department 401 handles the bulk of the furniture sold by the 
Toronto store and is situated on the fifth floor. It has a much larger volume 
than any other department of the store and covers an area of more than 55,000 
square feet. 

Merchandise handled falls into three general classifications: — 

1. “Case goods’”—dining room and bedroom suites, breakfast sets, desks, 

tables, bookcases and some ice refrigerators. 

2. Upholstered furniture—living room suites. 

3. Bedding, mattresses, springs—and studio couches. 


Buying Policy: 

There are two large furniture sales a year—one in February and the other 
in August. Case goods required for these sales or those made to the company’s 
own specifications are mostly ordered in quantities, the orders being given in the 
spring and fall, three to six months before delivery is required. A separate ware- 
house is maintained in which the reserve stock is stored until required. 

Q. That is, stuff that is not taken from the manufacturer, if the manu- 
facturer as a term of the bargain has to store it, it remains with the manufac- 
turer?—A. No, that is the warehouse that is maintained by the company itself. 

Q. There is a furniture warehouse maintained by them?—A. Yes. 

Q. But did you not find, as intimated to us by the furniture manufacturers, 
that a great deal of the stock is kept on their premises until actually required?— 
A. In the case of the mail order all the furniture is ordered that way. 

Q. In the case of the mail order all the furniture is kept by the manufacturer 
and shipped direct from the manufacturer to the customer?—A. Yes, and in the 
case of the upholstered furniture it is ordered only one suite at a time. 

Q. That is, upholstered furniture is ordered only one suite at a time from 
the manufacturers?—A. Yes. 

Q. As sold?——A. Yes. 

Q. There being a sample suite on the floor of the department?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. And that being the only one maintained there?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What do you mean by “case goods”?—A. Dining room and bedroom 
suites, breakfast sets, desks, tables, bookcases and some ice refrigerators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Fe ae opposed to upholstered, I suppose, is the best explanation for it?— 

ight 

Q. Will you just proceed then, Mr. Adamson?—A. Upholstered furniture 
and bedding, however, are only ordered in small lots as required, sales being 
made from samples on ‘the floor. While the samples are purchased from the com- 
pany, in the case of bedding the manufacturers usually replace samples when 
they become soiled. 

Q. Why should they do that? Is that the result of some special bargain 
that was made?—A. Yes 

Q. When the samples were soiled at a clearance sale then they were allowed 
something by the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 
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_Q. Sometime after they had already bought and paid for the goods?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


_ Q. Were these samples sold below cost, or what is the usual procedure?—A. 
They are sold at substantially less than the regular selling cost. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Less than the mark-up, in any event?—A. Yes. 
Q. And then the manufacturer made a special allowance?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


€). How many samples were there sold in that way?—A. Oh, a great 
number. I cannot give you the number. 


By Mr. Senn: 


@. Were the manufacturers required to lose all the mark-down do you 
know, or just a part of it?—A. Just a part of it. I have not the details of each 
transaction. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It would depend upon the amount of the allowance made by the manu- 
facturer as to the portion of the loss which he had to take?—A. Yes. For the 
department as a whole, stock is turned over six or seven times a year. 

Q. That is, the entire furniture stock of the company is turned over six 
or seven times a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. About every two months in any event?—A. Yes. The merchandise 
inventory has been reduced very substantially during the past five years, from 
$571,500 in February, 1929, to $199,400 in January, 1934. ) 


Examples of Purchases: 


On statement D-1 attached are listed 85 typical larger purchases of the 
year 1933, arranged in order of their initial mark-up. In so far as case goods 
are concerned, they were chosen by reference to the purchase orders. There 
were, of course, no large orders for upholstered furniture and bedding, due to 
the policy of ordering only after sales have been made, so the examples of these 
were chosen from advertised merchandise. The orders included in this list 
represent about 17 per cent of the total purchases during the year. 

Q. Then they are very representative of the whole range?——-A. Yes, of the 
larger purchases. 

Q. And indicate the general practice with respect to mark-ups in those 
departments over a wide range of goods?—A. Yes, of the larger purchases. 

And it will be noted that the majority of these mark-ups are between 
40 per cent and 60 per cent, summarized as follows:— 


Up- 
Percentage on Cost Case holstered Bedding Total 
Furniture 
BO .Gy ANH OCU tn SA rote. Per ee ce cares. S08. 1 0 0 1 
7 Uae igs 6 Wey 3 a aC Page mR igs Pk OO Bb Ae AE PY 6 1 0 7 
Ose GeO AD Ce eee A ete os ots one ts dete 22 3 0 25 
5O presto: 9 6.6}... ha eee Vi Baar trhe Wh 29 2 1 32 
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The average of these mark-ups is 55-2 per cent and that for the depart- 
ment as a whole in 1933 was 50-3 per cent after eliminating buying expense. 

These are initial mark-ups, not necessarily those actually realized, which 
may be less due to price reductions and employees’ discounts. 

These write-downs amounted to 3-6 per cent of cost of sales in 1933, and 
in the ten-year period have ranged from 3-6 per cent to 4-3 per cent. There 
is only one selling price to the public; terms of ten months are available at no 
extra cost through the ‘‘ Home Lovers’ Club,” a store department. 

Q. Those write-downs include all the reductions in price from the original 
mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. And over the ten-year period they have never exceeded 4°3 per cent? 
—A. That is right. 

Q. And last year amounted to 3-6 per cent of the cost of the sales ?— 
A. Yes, that is the average. The individual write-downs may be averaged 
larger. 

Q. But that is the average?—A. Yes, that is the average. 


Comparative Operating Statement: 


On Statement D-2 is submitted the comparative results of operations for 
the ten years, 1924 to 1933 inclusive. This statement was prepared from the 
statistical records of the company and accordingly:— 


1. Cost of goods includes buying expense of approximately one per cent. 

2. Expenses include certain charges made to the department (such as rent, 
interest on stock) which, to some extent, are not expenses to the 
organization, being offset by a credit in the profit and loss account 
of the company or of Simpsons Limited (the holding company). 


It will be noted that sales increased from $2,039,000 in 1924 to $2,744,700 
in 1929. There is a slight decrease in 1930, and then a very rapid decrease 
in the next three years to $1,424,700 in 1933. (Note the 1932 figures are for 
eleven months only.) The gross profit has increased from 39-7 per cent in 
1930 to 43-7 per cent in 1933, an increase of 10-1 per cent and to some extent 
this has offset the declining sales volume. 

Q. That is to say, on your furniture sales when the volume of sales declined 
the gross profit did not decline proportionately?—A. That is right. 

Q. But on the contrary there was an increase of 10-1 per cent in the gross 
profit from 1930 to 1933?—A. The increase is 10 per cent. There is no increase 
of 10 per cent in the gross profit percentages. 

Q. Then the increase is 10 per cent from 1930 to 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is reflected in an increased mark-up of goods during these 
lust three years?—-A. Yes. 

Mr. Hears: Was it an increased mark-up? It might have been a decrease 
in the cost of the goods. 

Mr. Sommerviuue: A decrease in the cost of the goods would not make 
any difference. This is gross profit. 

Mr. Iustxy: Not gross aggregate. 

The Wirness: Not in dollars, it is percentage. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Was the spread greater in these years?—A. Yes. 
Q. The spread in price was greater?—A. Yes. 
Q: How is that accounted for? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: By a 10 per cent increase. 
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By Mr. Heaps: | 

Q. If the spread is greater it does not necessarily follow that the selling 
price was greater—A. The percentage of gross profit is greater in 1933 than it 
was in 1930. | 

Mr. Hears: Could it not be accounted for by a reduced price from the 
wholesaler? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: No. 

Mr. Insuey: There is no explanation but an increased mark-up so far 
as I can see. 

The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Adamson and Mr. Heaps are not thinking 
of the same thing. The thought Mr. Heaps expressed was in my own mind. 
The cost of these goods and the sale price of these goods might have—and I 
think in fact—did drop between 1930 and 1933? 

The WiTnzss: Yes. 


By the Chairman: ek 
Q. Therefore, if there was a wider spread between the cost and the sale 
price it might in substantial portion be accounted for by a much lower propor- 
tion of cost to the manufacturer?—A. That is right. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is the point, Mr. Heaps. That is right, 1s it not? 
Mr. Facror: Well, is it? That is very important. 
The Cuatrman: A lower price paid to the manufacturer. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Adamson, can you give us an example of just what you mean? 
__A. The cost of the goods has fallen in greater proportion than the selling 
price. 

The CHairMAN: Why, of course. It is the very point that Mr. Heaps 
wants to get at. 

Mr. Youne: What about the net profit? The gross profit you say is 
greater. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We will come to that. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Is it Mr. Adamson’s contention now that the reason that 10 per cent 
increase was in the gross profit is because the proportion of the cost was reduced 
ereater than the selling price?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In other words, there was not the same amount of reduction passed 
on to the public as previously?—A. That is right. 

Mr. Instny: There was an increased percentage of mark-up. 

Mr. Hears: The mark-up may have been the same but the cost of the 
goods may have been less. 

The CHairMAN: They were without doubt. We will demonstrate that. 

The Witness: ‘The increase in sales volume of the period 1924 to 1929 
was accompanied by a proportionate increase in expense. From 1930 to date 
expenses have fallen rapidly, but not so rapidly as sales, so that in 1933 when 
the dollar value of sales was 48-1 per cent less than in 1929, expenses (which 
did not reach their peak until 1930) were only 25-7 per cent less. 


Operating Statement 1933: | 
Statement D-3 attached shows the results of operations for 1933 after elim- 
inating buying expense from gross profit and segregating expenses as. to: 
- 86332—187 
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1. The direct expenses of the department; : 
2. General store expenses and other charges apportioned to the depart- 
ment; 
3. Interest on the investment. 
From this statement it will be seen that, of the net loss of $99,663 for 
the year, $83,109 represents interest on the investment charged to the depart- 
ment. . 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The charges to the department includes $83,000 of interest, and include 
$68,317 for building maintenance, taxes and insurance?—A. Yes. 

Q. And include $24,000 depreciation on buildings and equipment?—A. 
Yes. 


Q. A total of upwards of $175,000 charged to that department?—A. Yes. 
Q. By way of rental or interest?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on the basis of that charge the department would show a loss 
of operation on the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. But these charges would all be reflected in the profit and loss statement 
of the company?—A. The interest will. 

Q. The interest, while the contribution towards building maintenance would 
be reflected— —A. It is a proportion of the actual building maintenance of the 
store as a whole. 

Q. It would be a contribution towards that from this department?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. So also depreciation would be a contribution towards reserves?—A,. Yes. 

(. This is one of the cases where a department might need money and yet 
the company make money on the department?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Youne: Can you tell us if the selling costs were not reduced in pro- 
portion to the cost of the goods? 

Mr. SommeErvitte: I think the financing we heard of yesterday may have 
some ‘bearing on that. 

Mr. Youne: Did they keep the same staff on selling less goods? 
The Witness: That is dealt with under the question of wages. 


Principal Suppliers: 

The principal suppliers during 1933 are listed below together with the. 
volume of purchases and the average initial mark-ups. These initial mark-ups 
were obtained by an analysis of their purchases during eleven representative 
weeks between 1st May, 1933 and 31st January, 1934. 
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Initial. 
Name Purchases mark-up 
in 1933 percentage 
to cost 
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$ % 
Class 1—Case Goods— 
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585,500 |Average 54-1 
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Purchases from these nine suppliers constitute about 60 per cent of the 
total purchases of the department. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Is that laid down costs? 


Mr. Sommervitte: Yes, it was on laid-down cost. Mark-ups are on a laid 
down cost. 


The Witness: Dealing with case goods. 

Q. You will observe that upholstery bears a smaller mark-up than case 
goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, generally, throughout the department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Bedding also bears a smaller mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Than case goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. That being so, these smaller mark-ups on upholstery and hedding would 
ee the average, and reduce the average of the mark-up on the case goods?— 
. Yes. 7 

Q. Will you continue?—A. Yes. 

Advertising Allowances: Advertising allowances were received from uphol- 
stery and three bedding manufacturers, the amount being $3,834.71. 

This department does not handle consignment stocks. 

Q. At this point, if you will turn to Statement D-1, we find that you have 
on it examples of price spreads on representative larger purchase orders of furni- 
ture in the period from ist January, 1933, to 31st March, 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. The first item is the one you referred to, some sewing cabinets?—A. 
Being a clearance line. 

Q. A clearance line at a 40 per cent discount, and the mark-up is 101 per 
cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. The second item is a walnut tea waggon, bought in the regular way, 
bought at what?—A. Laid down unit cost $18.26; initial unit selling price, 
$31.75, a mark-up of 73-88 per cent. 

Q. The next also refers to the clearance line of sewing cabinets?—A. Total 
laid down cost, $4.81; initial unit selling price, $7.25; a mark-up of 73-44 per 
cent. 

Q. Take next 40 3-piece bedroom suites?—A. Laid down unit cost, $51.10; 
initial unit selling price; $88.50; a mark-up of 73:18 per cent. 

Q. What is the next one?—A. 50 9-piece dining room suites, laid down unit 
cost $68.53; initial unit selling price, $117 .75; a mark-up of 71-82 per cent. 

Q. What is the next one?—A. The next is 30 4-piece bedroom suites, laid 
down unit cost $86.53; initial unit selling price, $148; a mark-up of 71-04 per 
cent. 

Q. Then, a 6-piece breakfast set made in Quebec?—A. 100; unit laid down 
cost, $17.60; initial unit selling price, $99.75; a mark-up of 69-03 per cent. 

Q. Yes?—A. Another item of 250 5-piece breakfast sets, laid down unit cost, 
$10.20; initial selling price, $16.95; a mark-up of 66-18 per cent. 

Q. Yes?—A. 45 3-piece bedroom suites, laid down unit cost, $30.71; initial 
unit selling price, $50.35; a mark-up of 63-95 per cent. 

Q. Now, take some lower down on the page. Here is a 4-piece bedroom 
suite, 40 of them, from Preston?—A. Laid down unit cost, $75.06; initial unit 
selling price, $131.65; a mark-up of 62-07 per cent. 

Q. What is the next item?—A. 100 desks, laid down unit cost, $17; initial 
unit selling price, $27.50; a mark-up of 61-76 per cent. 

Q. And the next item?—A. A quantity of 6 5-piece bedroom suites, laid 
down unit cost, $91.44; initial unit selling price, $147.80; a mark-up of 61-64 
per cent. 

Q. Yes?—A. 100 bookcases, laid down unit cost, $7.78; initial unit selling 
price, $12.45; a mark-up of 60-02 per cent. 

86332—1874 
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Q. Yes?—A. Another item of 36 dining room suites. 

Q. 36 9-piece dining room suites?—A. Yes. Total laid down unit cost, 
$98.01; initial unit selling price, $155; a mark-up of 58-15 per cent. 

Q. Yes?—A. 50 9-piece dining room suites, total laid down unit cost, 
$89.67; initial unit selling price, $141.50; a mark-up of 57-80 per cent. 

Q. Yes?—A. 125 4-piece bedroom suites, total laid down unit cost, $32.96 ; 
initial unit selling price, $50.95; a mark-up of 54-58 per cent. 

(. Yes?—A. 24 4-piece bedroom suites, laid down unit cost, $77.96; initial 
unit selling price, $119.65; a mark-up of 53-48 per cent. 

Q. Now let us see some of the smaller ones?—A. 200 wardrobes. 

@. From Stratford?—A. Laid down unit cost, $12.06; initial unit selling 
price, $16.95; a mark-up of 40-55 per cent. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): With regard to Stratford and these mark-ups, 
is not that the evidence of the mayor of Stratford? 

The CuatrMaAn: There is evidence of that. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): That they were selling for less than cost? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Manufacturers costs, some of them, yes. He produced 
some advertisements showing that they were sold for less than cost. The 
particular wardrobe referred to was made in Quebec, he said. 


Mr. Iustry: This does not bear that out. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: There are different types of wardrobes. 
Mr. Factor: You mean the manufacturers sold for less than cost? 


Mr. SomMeERvVILLE: They were sold by the retailer at less than cost of manu- 
facture in Stratford. We will have a number of cases where these are followed 
back through to the manufacturer. You will find that the report from the in- 
vestigator in the furniture industry will show what the picture is for the manu- 
facturing establishment, on these definite pieces of furniture. 


Mr. Instey: My only point now is: Does this not show that there has been 
a very substantial mark-up on every individual shipment of furniture from the 
manufacturers? 


The Witness: Yes. 


The CHARMAN: Quite so; but the point is that the following back to the 
manufacturer is carried out under a different operation. 


Mr. Iustey: I admit that may show that the manufacturer was compelled 
to sell at less than his cost. 


The CHatrMAN: That is the point. 
Mr. Iustey: But the loss leader complaint is not borne out by this. 
The Witness: Not in furniture, no. 


By Mr. Isley: 
Q. But control is shown?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Heaps: The spread on all these articles seems to be uniform irrespec- 
tive of the price paid to the manufacturer. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Well, no, it is not uniform, but it is substantial. 


Mr. Heaps: With the exception of the one at the beginning, the average 
seems to be pretty well maintained. 


_ Mr. Iustey: Running from 30 per cent to 100 per cent; that is not uniform. 


Mr. Heaps: One item. Of course that might be explained on account of 
being bankrupt stock. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is between 30 and 60 per cent. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The maintained average of the department was around 50 per cent?— 


A. Yes. ; 


Q. The actual mark-up maintained in the department over the year?— 
A. Yes. | 

Mr. Heaps: Is there anything to show that the mark-up is higher on these 
particular items you refer to? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I think you will find there will be some very interesting 
information, that whereas the mark-up will represent profits of 50 per cent, 
the cost to the manufacturer on a great deal of the stuff has been less. 

Mr. Facror: Let us wait until we get the evidence. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

Mr. Itstey: We can identify the individual shipments that are dealt with 
here? | 

The Cuarrman: Absolutely. 

Mr. SomMeERvILLE: Yes, we will have definite identification of a series of 
cases and the figures submitted. 

Mr. Youne: Is somebody coming here from Simpsons to explain these 
differences in the mark-ups? 

Mr. Sommervitte: They will be given every opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Younc: Is this man who is investigating the furniture factories com- 
ing here also? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. There is one question I would like to ask. Do these mark-ups reflect 
also the furniture that is sold on Simpson day and sales, or is that the regular 
stock that is sold?—A. Some of them were sold at sales. Furniture sales are 
held twice a year, and some of this does represent furniture bought for the 
sales. | 
Q. Take in the volume showing mark-ups between 30 and 60 per cent; 
that would include items of furniture that were sold at these sales?—A. Yes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Well, the quantities will probably give evidence of that. 
You will find 250 breakfast sets, 100 bedroom suites, 125 dining room suites. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Is the practice to put on special prices or 
lower prices for these special sales, or is it simply big advertising stuff? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The February and August sales must reflect these 
initial mark-ups, because these are carried through all the whole, and represent 
such a very large proportion of the purchases. 

The WIiTNEss: Yes. 

Mr. Factor: That is the point. There is an initial mark-up. If the sale 
takes place in February, the sale price is below this initial mark-up, is it not? 


The Witness: In some cases. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. The average is very little?—A. Yes. 

Q. It has never exceeded 4-3 per cent in ten years?—A. A great deal of 
this is bought especially for the sales, and the initial mark-up percentage is 
the actual selling price. | 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: That is the point. 
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By Mr. Factor: | 
(. What I want to get at is this: I have seen advertised bedroom suites, 
regular $200, for $100, a half-price sale. I have seen them advertised. If 
that bedroom suite is ‘sold for $100, is the initial mark-up reflected in here? 
Or in other words, is that sale price $100?—A. If there were any of these 
items which were reduced subsequent to the time that the purchase was made, 
it would not be shown on here. This is the initial mark-up. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The mark-up which is made for the sales you describe?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have taken a general survey of the purchases that were made for 
the February and August sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. Covering all kinds of case goods?—A. Yes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will have a good many examples of the kind of 
thing you are referring to, Mr. Factor, from the report of the furniture man. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Would that be like Regina, 200 per cent? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Well, I don’t think so, no. I don’t think we can com- 
pare it with Regina. 

The CuHaiman: All right, let us get on. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That fairly represents the actual situation with respect to furniture, with 
case goods?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Might I just ask one question. I just want to get this clear in my mind. 
What does the term “ initial mark-up ” mean?—A. It is the selling price which 
is set when the furniture or any other article first comes into the store. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: When it is put on the floor. 


By Mr. Factor: 

@. When it is purchased?—A. The first selling price. They may sub- 
sequently reduce it, but that is the selling price that is set at the time. It is the 
selling price which is indicated on the invoice. . 

Q. If the item is subsequently reduced, this initial mark-up does not show 
the spread between the cost price and selling price?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
@. No, but over the ten year period, all the write-downs only represent 
an average of 4:3 per cent?—Q. Yes. 
Mr. Iustey: Less than that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
(. Less than 4°3 per cent; and last year, 3-6 per cent?—A. 3-6 per cent. 
(. Now, on the question of upholstery; here is where you get not quantity 
buying, but individual cases. 
The CuatrMan: Mr. Heaps knows about this. 
Mr. Heaps: This is my specialty 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, let us take upholstered furniture?—A. 1 set purchased for $45.05; 
initial unit selling price, $77; a mark-up of 70-92 per cent. Another set, with 
a low mark-up, laid down cost, $41; initial unit selling price, $55.95, a mark-up 
of 36°46 per cent. . 
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Q. That is the lowest?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these are bought from the samples on the fioor?—A. Yes. 

Q. And orders are sent into the factory as they are sold?—A. As they are 
sold. 
: By Mr. Young: 

Q. Is there a constant stream?—A. Yes. 
Q. Sufficient to keep the staff going all the time in the factory?—A. I 
would not say that. I don’t know that. 

Q. It would have the same effect in the factory. These orders coming 
in would have the same effect or perhaps better than if there were just one big 
order at the beginning of the season?—A. Well, the factory would have to 
have a certain stock on hand in order to ship as they required. They don’t 
make up each set individually. 

Q. A constant stream of orders flowing into the factory would keep it 
running steadily, perhaps better than a big order at the beginning of the season, 
a large one, and no more coming in for another six months?—A. I think that 
has something to do with the facts I have mentioned. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then, with reference to bedding, and the examples you have illustrated, 
take the first one?—A. Springs? 

Q. Yes, springs?—A. Laid down cost, $2.59; initial unit selling price, $3.95; 
a mark-up of 52-51 per cent. 

Q. And the next item?—A. Springs again, laid down unit cost, $4.50; initial 
unit selling price, $6.65; a mark-up of 47-78 per cent. . 

Q. Here are some expensive mattresses, Peerless mattresses?—A. Unit laid 
down cost, $10.33; initial unit selling price, $14.75; a mark-up of 42-79 per 
cent. | 

Q. Take the last item, springs?—A. Laid down unit cost, $4.50; initial unit 
selling price, $6.15; initial mark-up percentage to cost, 36°67 per cent. 

Q. I see you have made a general note on sheet D-1 that for the year 1933 
the initial mark-up for this department as a whole was 50 per cent on cost, and 
the gross profit of the department as a whole, after write-downs, shortages, etc., 
was 44 per cent on cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. That covers all instances connected with shortages?—A. Write-downs, 
yes. 

Q. Then, passing to the second item, men’s overcoats, will you proceed 
with that?—A. This men’s clothing department is dealt with in one memorandum, 
i we It includes men’s overcoats, men’s suits and men’s custom tailoring?— 

. Yes. 

Q. Will you proceed?—A. Nature of Business: Prior to 1929 only one men’s 
clothing department was operated, but starting with the year 1929 this depart- 
ment was sub-divided into three departments: No. 260, men’s overcoats; No. 262, 
men’s suits; and No. 265, men’s custom tailoring. In addition to men’s overcoats 
and suits these departments also handle bathrobes, flannel trousers, knickers and 
other items of that nature. The sales of men’s furnishings, however, as distinct 
from clothing, are handled by another department. In a great many cases the 
same manufacturers supply goods to each of the three departments, although in 
the year 1933, approximately 67 per cent of the total purchases of the custom 
tailoring department were supplied by one supplier. 

Departmental Results: On Statement No. D8 is shown the operating result, 
in detail of each of the three departments for 1933 and also their combined 
operating results. For the purpose of this statement the buying expenses charged 
against purchases have been eliminated therefrom and are shown as expenses. 
The expenses on this statement have been broken down so as to show separately 
the interest and depreciation charged to the departments. 
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Statement No. D7 shows the comparative results in condensed form for the 
three departments, individually and in total, for the past five years (1929 to 
1933), and also shows the result for the previous five years (1924 to 1928), before 
the department was sub-divided into three divisions. 

Sales: In 1929 the new extension to the store was opened and the sales of 
the past five years show a substantial increase over the previous five-year period. 
The total sales for the three departments in 1933 was $919,443 as compared 
with $927,213 in 1931, the year in which the sales were highest in the 10-year 
period under review. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Almost equal to their peak year. 


The Witness: In 1933, sales in the men’s suits department showed a very 
substantial decrease but this was more than off-set by the very large increase in 
sales in the men’s custom tailoring division. Sales in this particular division 
were $279,830 as compared with less than $100,000 in the next highest year; the 
number of transactions in this division increased from 3,108 in 1932 (48 weeks) 
to 17,100 in 1933 (52 weeks). The increase in the custom tailoring division sales 
is represented to a great extent by the special sales of $16.50 suits and other 
suits tailored-to-measure for the company by an outside firm. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


(. In that case, sales of ready-to-wear men’s suits during the year 1933 — 
decreased?—A. Yes. 

@. But the sales of custom tailored-to-measure suits increased from 3,000 
suits— —A. Transactions. 

Q. Increased from 3,000 transactions to 17,000 transactions?—A. Yes, that 
is right. 

Q. You say that is largely due to these $16.50 suits?—A. And others similar. 

@. And similar suits that were put out by the company?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Heaps: What were the other prices charged for suits? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will come to that. 
The Witness: They are referred to later. 


Mr, SOMMERVILLE: They are referred to in detail later when going into the | 
question of this $16.50 suit. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you continue?—A. Yes. Gross profit: It is the practice of the 
company to charge into the cost of sales a percentage to cover the cost of altera- 
tions. This percentage has varied from time to time and is different in the three 
departments. The gross profits shown on the comparative statements are after 
absorbing these alteration cost provisions. The maintained gross profit in the 
men’s overcoats division for 1933 was 49-41 per cent on cost, which represents 
the highest gross profit percentage in the five years for which figures are available 
for this particular division. 

Q. That is an indication of another department in which there is an 
increased mark-up?—A. Yes. . 

Q. That resulted in the highest gross profit percentage in the five-year 
period?—A. Yes. 

(). Yes?—A. The maintained gross profit in the men’s suits division was 
37:07 per cent on cost, which is approximately the same as in the previous four 
years. 

Q. Men’s suits—that is ready-to-wear?—A. Yes. 

. In men’s suits the maintained gross profit was 12 per cent less than in 
overcoats?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Yes?—A. The maintained gross profit in the customs tailoring division 
in 1933 was only 29-39 per cent on cost which, however, was 5 per cent higher 
than in any of the previous years in spite of the special $16.50 suit sales in 
1933. 

Q. The $16.50 suit sales which added largely to their volume reduced the 
average mark-up, nothwithstanding that they still had a 5 per cent higher 
mark-up in that department than in the previous years?—A. Yes. 
| Q. That is another indication of the increased mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you continue?—A. The lower gross profit percentage in the custom 
tailoring department decreases the average maintained gross profit in the com- 
bined men’s clothing departments to 38-41 per cent which compares with a 
high of 43-73 per cent in 1925 (when the volume of custom tailoring business 
was very low) and a low of 33-24 per cent in 1928. 

Q. That is to say, you have combined the three departments?—A. Yes. 

Q. Overcoats, suits and custom tailoring?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the one report?—A. Yes. 

Q. And by combining the three, you find that the customs tailoring average 
reduces the average of the whole?—A. That is right. 

Q. And that that average is substantially less, because of that, than 
formerly?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that made-to-measure suits are largely responsible for that 
condition?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you proceed?—A. Yes. Net Profit: The combined departments 
-show a net profit in each of the ten years under review, although the custom 
tailoring department showed a net loss until 1933 when a substantial profit 
($8,861) was shown The combined net profit for 1933 was $21,244 as compared 
with a high of $50,038 in 1925. 

Examples of Price Spreads: The purchase orders for the year 1933 in 
each of the three divisions referred to above were examined and invoices were 
drawn on the larger orders. On statements No. D4, D5 and D6 are shown 
examples of price spreads on the larger purchase orders of the three departments 
—men’s overcoats, men’s suits and men’s custom tailoring, respectively. On 
these statements are shown the name and address of the suppler—the names 
and addresses are left out of the printed copies—and details of the invoices 
examined, the total laid down unit cost, the initial unit selling price and the 
initial mark-up. The initial mark-up does not necessarily represent the mark- 
up actually received as the company finds it necessary to reduce its selling prices 
in a great many instances. The amounts of these write-downs are included 
in the comparative results statement with the stock shortages, and the figures 
shown thereon also include employees discounts which are not segregated from 
stock write-downs. In total the write-downs have averaged around 5 per cent 
of sales. The maintained gross profit percentages are shown on the comparative 
results statements. 

Q. That means that your maintained average or maintained mark-up would 
be within 5 per cent of the initial mark-up?—A. Of the average initial mark-up. 

Q. And that maintained mark-up, or that 5 per cent write-down would 
include also the discount given to the employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would not come within the same category?—A. No. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. What do you mean by stock shortage?—A. Any differences in the inven- 
tory at the end of the year. 

Q. Some had disappeared?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that extensive?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you continue?—A. On the statement showing the examples of price 
spreads in the men’s overcoats department (Statement No. D4) a purchase of 
304 men’s overcoats at $8.22 each from a firm in Montreal is shown. Some 
of these coats were sold at $16.95 each and others at $20 each, showing mark- 
ups on cost of 106-20 per cent iand 143-31 per cent respectively. Officials of the 
company state that the low price of $8.22 which is the laid down cost offered by 
the firm selling the goods was made possible because of the special purchase 
by that company of 6,000 yards of coating from a woollen mill in Quebec. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. You have gone back of Simpson’s purchase to the prior purchase?—A. 
Yes. | 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: That was the explanation they gave. 
Mr. Epwarps: Does that bring in Harris tweed? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. I have here a photostatic copy of the invoice of September 21, 1933, for 
men’s overcoats at $7.75 each?—A. $8.22, laid down. 

Q. Freight and sales tax makes the laid down cost $8.22?—-A. Yes, $8.22. 

Q. Then I observe upon this the mark-up, 54 at $16.95 and 250 coats at 
$20. The total invoice price of the coats at $7.75 each was $2,505.31. The 
total selling price mark-up was $5,915.30 or a total mark-up over invoice price 
of $3,400, which represented 135 per cent?—A. Yes, average. 

Q. Average mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Just while we are dealing with this, these are over- 
coats, of which you say 54 sold at $16.95. That is $9.20 mark-up on those 54. 
You say 250 of them sold at $20; that is $12.25 mark-up on the 250, over 
invoice. The laid down cost is 47 cents more in each case. It is indicative. 
Perhaps at this time we might ask Mr. Johnston if he has followed this through, 
this particular case. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Johnston is already sworn. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Is the mark-up on those two coats 106-20 
per cent and 143-31 per cent? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. That is on the purchase of $2,500 the mark-up 
provided was $2,400. 

Mr. Factor: Do you want to follow this up? 

Mr. SomMeERVILLE: I want to question Mr. Johnston. 

F. JoHNSTON, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is, on a purchase of $2,500 the mark-up profit was $2,400. Have 
you followed back this purchase of overcoats into the factory of this firm? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And what further light can you give the committee on this particular 
purchase of overcoats?—A. An investigation was made in the factory of this 
firm to check up the cost of making these coats, the profit to the manufacturer, 
the amount paid for labour, and the following is the result of the investigation: 


Material—2F at ‘Siateentes. Jei4e. See os aed, wie hae oe $2 51 
PRMD 0". 0 ek Paves as aa Aes eas le UI se Mae oe vino /sgsaale pant Gime ncaa 2 03 
Cutting wri sores Petes pee fee, firne 5 Ooty ed epereme steele fers Tce (Semen ghee ate 0 50 
Labour. (maline) 27 oath testis He vse bere whet eae elec Js oud s Pia ad iro 1 20 
Overhead 0/5) 82. 4 Be 0 73 

Total dost. fishes tele) Sow eR oe . Sor a tee eee $6 79 
Manufacturer’s profit... ....... oallinl eee BR 0 78 


Selling price to the Robert Simpson Company Limited... .. .. .. .. $7 75 
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Q. Now, that indicates that the entire labour cost of that $7.75 overcoat 
was $1.20 labour included, and the amount made by the manufacturer for over- 
head was?—A. 73 cents. 

Q. That is less than 10 per cent for the entire overhead for his factory 
plant, management and everything else; and what was the profit?—A. The 
profit was 78 cents. 

Q. The profit was 78 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is 10 per cent of the selling price by the manufacturer on the total 
order. Then the profit was $2,400 by the distributor?—A. $3,410. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. You speak of 50 cents for cutting, is that labour?—A. It goes into that 
but it is cut in a different operation, there is the hand work and the machine 
work; it is really part of the operation; it is a different operation in the factory. 

Mr. SommeERVILLE: It is cut by machine. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Are not they sewed by machines too?—A. Presumably. 
Q. You cannot distinguish between the labour of the man and the machine, 
can you? 
By Mr. Sommerville: 
 Q. You are taking the factory figures for the labour cost in making up the 
overcoat?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Can you tell me what the prevailing wage in that factory is?—A. No 
sir. An investigation will be made and will be reported on later. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: We will have a full report on that. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Can you tell me how many hours of labour that $1.20 represents ?— 
A. The report will show that. 

Mr. SomMervitLE: I just want to get the relative proportion of labour to 
this. The matter of cutting, Mr. Young, enters into it. They may cut 100 
coats at one operation, or fifty coats at one operation, but they only sew one 
coat at a time. 

Mr. Youne: What is the 50 cents if it is not labour? 

Mr. Facror: Partially it is labour. 

Mr. Youne: Is it light, or is it heat, or oil, or what is it? 

Mr. SommervittE: Perhaps Mr. Glassco or Mr. Johnston may tell us if 
there is any further light on it. 

Mr. Hears: I cannot understand why it should be 50 cents to cut a coat 
and $1.20 to make it especially if they cut it by a machine. 

Mr. Facror: Mr. Chairman, I think it would be interesting if we could 
follow up this overcoat and find out what the textile industry received for the 
material. 

The Witness: The cutter who operates the machine is on a time basis or 
regular wages; the girls or the men who make the coats are paid by the hour. 
That is really the reason for the division of these two charges. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How is the 50 cents arrived at, Mr. Johnston?—A. I cannot tell you, sir. 
Q. If they cut say 50 coats at one time how is that determined? 
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Mr. SommervILLE: We can hardly imagine that the cutting would amount — 
to anything like 50 cents when the entire operation of making the coat apart 
from that is $1.20. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
Q. Is this a well established firm or is it a fly-by-night?—-A. Oh, it is a large 
concern. 
Q. Has it been doing busines for many years?—-A. Oh, yes, many years. 
Q. And in open competition with reputable manufacturers?—A. Oh, yes, sir. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. In the district of Montreal?—A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): I presume the name of that firm will be given 
to the committee? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. In these figures that you gave us, are these the figures that you took from 
the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you have not investigated it yourself personally?—A. No, sir, that 
has been done by chartered accountants. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Chartered accountants have been in and investigated this 
in collaboration with Mr. Johnston. I just wanted to get that particular bit of 
information connected with this particular purchase at this time. There are 
many more instances of a similar character that will be given by the investigator. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q@. Is the price of this overcoat the regular price charged to all their cus- 
tomers?—A. I cannot say that, sir. It is a quantity price I imagine. 


Witness retired. 


G. A. ApAmson, called. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, Mr. Adamson, if you will just continue. 

The Witness: On Statement D-4 which shows examples of price spreads on 
overcoat purchases, is listed in a separate section certain purchases indicated by 
officials of the company as being those used for a special sale of overcoats at 
$25. This sale of overcoats was advertised on 31st October, 1933. The adver- 
tisement indicated that 1,200 coats were available for sale and that included 
therein were overcoats up to values $65. 

The invoices listed are those which officials of the company state represent 
827 overcoats purchased for this sale from outside suppliers. A wide variation 
in mark-ups is shown ranging from 98-10 per cent on cost to 13-90 per cent with 
an average of 52-72 per cent on cost. On 30 coats purchased for $45.64 each 
(laid down cost) a gross loss of 45:22 per cent was sustained. 

In addition to the overcoats listed officials of the company state that 435 
overcoats supplied from “ K” factory (a factory manufacturing men’s overcoats 
and suit coats) were also included in this sale and the invoices submitted as 
representing these coats indicated cost prices of from $12.19 to $27.50 and an 
average mark-up of 66-9 per cent on cost. There is no indication on the in- 
voices that overcoats included thereon are the ones used for this sale. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Is this the photostat copy of the advertising that was referred to?—A. 
Yes. 
Q. This is an advertisement that was brought to our attention at an earlier 
date, dated October Ist, 1933, at Toronto:— 

One thousand two hundred men’s winter overcoats $25, actually 
hundreds of coats of the $35 grade included. Some worth as much as $65. 
Among dozens of world-famous fabrics are genuine French Montagnacs; 
Taylor’s Elysians; O’Brians Irish Fleeces; Taylor’s Chinchilla. Here’s 
another stirring example of extra value-giving. Just mark that line up 
of fabrics. Its a Simpson’s sale—that means everything has been planned 
for a quick, convenient selection, and it means “a worth while ‘buy’ to- 
morrow. Come with the crowds when the doors open at 8.30 a.m.” 


Now, let us see what happened after that. The coats made in the Simpsons 
factory were supplied to that sale and showed an average mark-up of 66-9 
per cent on cost?—-A. Yes, and there were 827 overcoats bought from other 
firms for this sale which showed in some cases a mark-up ranging as high as 
98-10 per cent on cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the lowest was 13-90 per cent on cost?—A. Excepting— 

: Q. Excepting some that I will mention, with an average of 52-72 on cost? 
_—A. Yes. 
Q. And on 30 coats offered that were bought for $45.64 each a gross loss of 
45 per cent was sustained?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Out of the 1,200 coats?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Kennepy: (Peace River): Is that the hundreds mentioned for $65 
value? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Well, its says:— 


1,200 men’s winter overcoats 


and then it says: 


Actually hundreds of coats of the $35 grade included. Some worth 
as much as $65. 


And I presume these are the coats that are referred to as being Montagnacs 
and the Taylor’s Elysians. : 


The WitNEss: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. 30 out of 1,200?—A. In addition to that there were some from their 
own factory on cost of $27.50. 
Q. Oh yes, from their own factory there were some at $27.50?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Was that the factory costs?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Those are referred to as the $35 overcoats?—A. I presume they are. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What was the lowest price paid that went in; when you say 98 per cent 
is the mark-up, some of them must have been bought as low as— —A. $12.62. 
Q. $12.62 laid down?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And would that be the majority in volume of the coats?—A. The 
quantities are listed. There were:— 
12 coats at a laid down cost of $12.62 


192 coats at a laid down cost of 13.31 
18 coats at a laid down cost of 13.84 
51 coats at a laid down cost of 14.37 
30 coats at a laid down cost of 14.63 
49 coats at a laid down cost of 14.74 
73 coats at a laid down cost of 15.43 
80 coats at a laid down cost of 18.08 

7 coats at a laid down cost of 18.45 
20 coats at a laid down cost of 19.40 
30 coats at a laid down cost of 21.95 
30 coats at a laid down cost of 45.64 


In addition there were three other suppliers which we have not mentioned. 
Q. You have not got them?—A. I have them here. 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): That means that they were selling coats 
for $25 that ranged in cost from $12.62 to $45.64? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
Mr. Kennepy (Peace Rwer): Is that a regular practice? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

(. Perhaps you can tell us, Mr. Adamson?—A. It is a practice that goods 
are sold at one price which cost various prices but I would not say that the 
range is as great as from $12 to $45. 

Mr. Kennepy: What justification do they give for that? 

Mr. Heaps: What month were they sold in? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This is the beginning of the winter. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): October, 1931. 

The CuHatrman: Had not you better complete those three? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The other suppliers. 

The Witness: Yes:— 

30 coats at a laid down cost of $18.55, which was originally marked-up 
to $35; there was a reduction there. 

Then 48 coats at a laid down cost of $14.37 

157 coats at a laid down cost of $14.80. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That completes the list of 1,200 overcoats?—A. That is 827 out of 
the 1,200. 


By Mr. Factor: 


@. And the remainder were made in their own factory?—A. Some of them 
were. We cannot identify the difference. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
bi You say that there are 435 coats supplied through their own factory? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. In addition to the 800?—A. Yes, that is what we were informed. 
Q. That would make up your 1,200?—A. a aace 
Mr. SomMervILitE: Now, this advertisement appearing at the beginning 
of winter, putting the price of $25 on coats that were French Montagnacs, 


r 


. 
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Taylor's Elysians, and fine Chinchillas, destroyed the value of these goods 
in the eyes of the public as far as the retail trade was concerned, and the 
public looked for Chinchillas, Montagnacs and Elysians from everybody at $25. 
Can you give us any light upon that? 


The Witness: I cannot, no. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Further than the indication of the number of these coats?-—A. That 
is all. 

Mr. Youna: Is the charge that they sold these coats too cheap or too dear? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The evidence given by previous witnesses is to the 


effect that this class of advertising was misleading and was unfair to the retail 


trade because of the inclusion of a few coats of very high grade in the quantity 


that were sold, and the examination apparently shows that they were not sold 


at a loss at all but at a ‘profit of 50 per cent to 60 per cent over mark-up. 


Mr. Factor: There was nothing in the advertisement to say they were 
selling them at a loss. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: No, except that some of them are worth as much as $65. 
Mr. Younea: Well, there were some of them. 


The CHAIRMAN: This perhaps is worth noting: That out of this 800 lot 
630 cost less than $15 and sold for $25. 


Mr. Factor: That is right. 
Mr. Youna: Is that an excessive mark-up. 


The CHarrRMAN: It is a question of whether the advertisement is a fair 
advertisement in justice to others selling the class of coats indicated. 


Mr. SommervILLE: And you will remember the evidence of a witness was 
to the effect when dealing with this particular class of advertising from this 
and other evidence, speaking of Montagnacs:— 

Q. That is, they throw in a few Montagnacs?—A. Yes, that is the 
idea, sir. And, as I say, that is a fabric with a reputation behind it. 
It is made in the west cf England and is recognized as a very fine high 
class quality. This reputation has been built up by maintaining that 
quality throughout the years. They are very jealous of their reputation. 
And, I might say, that the managing director of that company came 
over to Canada last year prctesting against this sort of thing. 


Mr. Facror: It might have been better, of course, if they had eliminated 
these 30 coats that they sustained a loss on and not included them in the lot 
and then it would have been more of a genuine sale; but there are only 30 
coats, and I suppose it is a question as to whether that form of advertising is 
a thing that should be continued. 

Mr. Iusuey: The fact that there were only 30 makes it, to some extent, 
misleading advertising. 


Mr. Hears: Was it the 600 that cost $16 or less? 

The CHAIRMAN: $15 or less. 

Mr. Hears: And have we any evidence of the 400 coats that came from the 
factory? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The mark-up was $12.19 to $27.50, an average mark-up 
on those coats of 66-9 per cent, that is, on the coats supplied by the factory. 
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Continuing the evidence that was given before us, on page 311, the witness 
was asked :— 

What would be the effect upon Carr’s Elysians and Crombies, and. 
Montagnacs?—A. You will appreciate, sir, that if we have, for instance, | 
Carr’s Elysians or Montagnacs on our shelves we just cannot ask the 
retailer for the price; the retailer cannot possibly ask the consumer for 
the price that he should get for them when these stores are selling them 
for $21, and the result is that the retailers are left with these high class 
goods on their hands and are forced into liquidation very often by such 
methods. 


That is really an example of a loss leader so far as the 30 coats are concerned. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Epwarps: It is a straight misleading advertisement, is it not? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: There cannot be any doubt about that. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is ten minutes to one and this is perhaps a point where 
we could stop for lunch. 


The committee adjourned at 12.50 p.m. to resume at 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


GEORGE ADAMSON, examination resumed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We had been discussing this morning that sale of overcoats at $25. Now 
we come to the heading “Principal Suppliers’?—A. Yes. The total purchases for 
the year 1933 in the three departments amounted to approximately $610,000. 
Of this amount approximately $369,575 represents purchases from nine main 
suppliers listed below, which list shows the purchases from each of these suppliers 
for each of the departments and in total. 

Q. Just leave out the names and give the total?—A. The total purchases 
for the year for one firm supplying only the custom tailoring department were 
$137,612; from another firm, $52,222; from another firm, $51,304; from another 
firm, $32,399; from another firm, $29,479; from another firm, $28,959; from 
another firm, $15,450; from another firm, $11,679; from another firm, $10,471, 
making a total of $369,575. 

Q. That is among those nine suppliers?—A. Yes. 

Q. $137,000 of this was made-to-measure clothing?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hears: They were made in Toronto, the tailored-to-measure? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Those made-to-measure suits were made in Toronto?—A. Yes. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will come to that very shortly, dealing with that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
@. Apart from that, practically all the other suppliers, with the exception 
of $26,000, were from Montreal?—A. That is right. 
Q. That would mean that over $200,000 worth of the overcoats that were 
sold came from Montreal?—A. Yes, that is overcoats and suits together. 
Q. And about $26,000 ready-to-wear came from Toronto?—A. Yes. 
Q. All the made-to-measure came from one firm in Toronto?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Will you continue?—A. Yes. K. Factory: In addition to the suppliers 
listed above, purchases totalling approximately $90,000 were made by the three 
departments from “K. Factory”. This factory is operated in the Mutual street 
building by the company and manufactures men’s overcoats and suit coats 
almost exclusively for the company. In a few instances it makes uniforms or 
special merchandise for outside firms This factory sells to the store at approxi- 
mate cost and an examination of the mark-ups on merchandise supplied by the 
factory indicates an average mark-up which is higher than on goods purchased 
elsewhere. 

Q. From their own factory the mark-up is higher?—A. Yes. Initial mark- 
ups: For the purpose of arriving at the average initial mark-up on purchases 
from certain of the above suppliers an examination was made of the records of 
purchases for 1933 from these suppliers. The records show the cost price and 
also the initial selling price. From the totals of these costs and selling prices, 
the average initial mark-ups on costs were determined. They are as follows. 

Q. You can leave out the names. The first is their own factory?—A. Yes. 
Men’s overcoats, 77-82 per cent. 

Q. That is the average?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of all the purchases from their own factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. For coats or overcoats it was 77°82 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And men’s suits?—A. 62-52 per cent. For one firm, on overcoats, it was 
70-10 per cent. For another firm, on overcoats, it was 69-54 per cent and 58-84 
per cent on men’s suits. For another firm, 66-11 per cent on the overcoats and 
56-17 per cent on the suits. For another firm, it was 64-35 per cent on the 
suits; for another firm, on the suits, it was 64-93 per cent; and for another firm, 
in the custom tailoring department, it was 33°32 per cent. 


By Mr. Heaps: | 
Q. May I ask if they make those cheap suits themselves in the custom tailor- 
ing department?—-A. No, they are supplied by an outside firm. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The cheap, made-to-measure suits are made in an out- 
side firm. That is what you are after, Mr. Heaps? 


Mr. HAPs: Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Did you discuss with them why they did that?—A. That follows, I think. 

Mr. Youne: That seems to be giving the products of other factories the 
advantage over their own. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: There may be a reason for that. They may have got 
them cheaper. 

Mr. Hears: You say they could produce them in another factory cheaper 
than they could in their own? 

Mr. SomMerviuLE: Well, they bought them at a price, at any rate, cheaper 
than they produced in their own. 

The CuamrMAN: That is what the record shows. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you continue?—A. Dealing with special sales of $16.50 suits, prior 
to 1933 no purchases were made from the outside firm. In 1933, however, the 
outside firm supplied approximately 67 per cent of all purchases by department 
No. 265, which is the men’s custom tailoring. On 7th February, 1933, a sale of 
3-piece tailored-to-measure suits was advertised at $16.50 each. The outside 
firm supplied these suits at a cost to Simpsons, including sales tax, of $13. 
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Q. $13 was the cost. I have here a photostatic copy of an advertisement 
dated Tuesday, February 7, at Toronto, $16.50. I think you have that in the 
statement, if you will read it?—A. I will if you wish. 

Mr. Heaps: Is there anything wrong about that advertisement? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Well, there are some references in it—he will read it. 

The Witness: The following is an extract from an advertisement appearing 
in the Toronto Daily Star on 7th February, 1933:— 


ONLY Srvpsons Coutp Present A Sate Like THis 


Sales of made-to-measure suits at spectacularly low prices have been 
frequent during the last few months. Simpson’s buyers, who are con- 
stantly in the market, naturally have watched the situation with keen 
interest. They have had many opportunities to stage sales of similar 
nature but not until a few days ago has there come an offering which 
they deemed worthy of acceptance. But when it did come, it could not be 
turned aside, because it came from one of the most outstanding and 
reliable firms in Toronto. 

Simpsons knew that, in this instance, the tailoring could be depended 
upon because this company had only a high grade of tailoring always. 

This clothing firm considered many months before deciding to take 
the plunge into such a low-priced market and it was only natural when 
the declaration was finally made that they turned to Simpsons as the 
outlet. Because for years Simpsons has dealt only in quality clothing. 

When you order a tailored-to-measure suit in this Simpson sale you 
may expect a really fine excellently tailored garment with all the speci- 
fications that are found in the suits at much higher prices. 

And that’s only half the story! The woollens (more than 200 spring 
patterns) come from the worlds best mills and they’re the heavier grades! 
English and Scotch tweeds, 15 and 16 ounce imported worsteds and 18 
ounce navy blue botany serges, all guaranteed dyes! The best materials 
we believe you’ve ever had the opportunity of getting in made-to-measure 
clothing at this price. ' 

The sale continues for four days—Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. We have made all arrangements to look after the crowds of 
men that will come to Simpsons. There will be extra space to choose 
your cloths and a whole staff of expert fitters to take your measurements. 
The price is simply extraordinary—$16.50. 

The makers of the cloths are referred to in the advertisement as being— 
do you want me to quote these? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes, I think you had better, 

The CHairMAn: They are published in the public paper. They are in the 
advertisement. Read the advertisement: 

The Wirness: The makers of the cloths are referred to in the advertise- 
ment as being: G. Garent & Sons, England; Leight Mills, England; D. and R. 
England, England; R. and A. Sanderson, Scotland; F. and M. Bairstow, Eng- 
land; S. H. Rawnsley, England; James Watkinson & Sons, England, and 
Genuine Harris Tweeds. 

Mr. Factor: Is there anything objectionable about the advertisement that 
you want to get? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: No, I want to read the balance of the statement. Will 
you read the next paragraph? 

The Wirness: The manager of the department stated that because of 
advertisements of sales of $16.50 suits by a competitor in December, 1932, and 
January 1933, the Simpson Company suit sales fell off very substantially, and 
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it was for this reason that they made arrangements with the outside firm to 
supply tailored-to-measure suits at a price of $13 for two special sales. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 suits were sold at the $16.50 price. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Apparently they were not the first firm to start the $16.50 made-to- 
measure suit?—A. No. 

Q. That had been started by a competitor, Eatons, in December?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then in January?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then they followed suit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Followed suit with suits? 

Mr. Factor: Was that intentional? 

Mr. Iusuey: Just a slip. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Just natural. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. We have had some evidence—, and perhaps you can tell us whether or 
not you found this was correct—that in order to meet this competition of the 
$16.50 suits of clothes in December of 1932 and January of 1933, it had such 
an effect upon a certain manufacturer in Toronto (that is, sales had fallen off) 
that Simpson’s were able to go to him and make an arrangement to have a 
suit made which they could sell at $16.50?—A. That is right. 

Q. And in order to make this suit of clothes that they could sell at $16.50, 
this manufacturer called in his workmen and the union officials and arranged 
for a reduction of 10 per cent in wages?—A. That is right. 

Q. And that followed all through the factory of this large manufacturer ?— 
A. I think that is right. I am not sure of the extent. It isa general reduction 
of 10 per cent. 

Q. Mr. Glassco will be able to follow that through in his inquiry ?—A. 
Yes. 

By Mr. Young: 

Q. Was there any attempt made to get cheaper cloth at the same time, 
cheaper material? Or was it all coming out of wages?—A. I can’t tell you 
that. | : 

Mr. Sommervitte: I‘ think you will find it all came out of wages, Mr. 
Young. We had evidence, on page 309, as follows: “A large Toronto manu- 
facturer, whose plant was forced into idleness by this sales promotion all. over 
Canada or these $16.50 suits, agreed to supply the other companies with suits 
which could be sold at the same price. To do so, it was necessary that wages 
should be cut an additional 10 per cent. This cut was later made general 
through all union shops in Toronto, and indirectly affected the Montreal market 
as well. It not only affected manufacturers making this class of merchandise, 
but the manufacturers who had been making lower priced goods were com- 
pelled to reduce their prices and, to do so, to cut wages, that is, establish a 
price standard where it was impossible to pay legitimate wages.” It goes on to 
say that as a result of these two sales, he is convinced that the wages of 
10,000 workers were affected by the wage reductions. 

The CHAIRMAN: What page in the evidence? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is quoting from page 309. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In this case, Simpsons got the price of $13 quoted to them?—A. Yes. 
Q. That was delivered to them?—A. Yes. . 
Q. They didn’t supply any material?—A. No. 
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@. That was supplied by the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they had no obligation in connection with the purchase of a laree 
quantity of suits?—A. No. 

Q. They bought what were ordered and when they were ordered?—A. Yes. 

@. And when they were sold, they passed the order on?—A. Yes. 

@. They had no stock on hand of their own?—A. No. 

Q. But rather it was that of the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 

@. And there was no risk involved, as far as they were concerned?—A. No. 

Q. The misfits would be returned to the manufacturer?—A. I don’t know 
definitely whether there was any arrangement. 

Q. You don’t recall that feature of it?—A. No. I think that the company 
did have some alterations to look after. 

Q. Were they not charged back?—A. I can’t say definitely. 

Mr. Facror: There can’t be misfits in made-to-measure. They are made 
to measure. If they don’t fit, they make them fit. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: I think it is the manufacturer that has to make them 
good. 

Mr. Hears: This morning we had the set-up of the cost of overcoats— 
cloth, labour and so on. Have you got the same thing here? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, we have it, and it will be given to the committee 
by the investigator or by the auditor who is giving us a number of factory 
estimates on a “number of items, but I just want to identify this $16.50 suit at 
this time in this particular way. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Was there a large volume of these suits sold?—A. About 3,000 suits. 

Mr. SommeErviute: In this case. 

- Mr. Facror: I wonder what would have happened to the work of that 
factory if they hadn’t received the order. 

Mr. Youne: It would have been just too bad. 

Mr. Hears: Somebody else would have got it. 

Mr. SoMMerviILLE: They were apparently making suits that were selling 
at a little larger price and getting more wages. 

- The Wirness: I think that comes under the factory investigation. 

Mr. Youne: If they were working at higher wages, they were very foolish 
to take this lower offer. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Well, that sounds reasonable, but if an employer says, 
“Take a 10 per cent cut or your job is gone,” what are you going to do? He 
just called in his union, and the union agreed that they would take a 10 per 
cent cut. 

Mr. Heaps: He does the same with his labour as the farmer does with 
his wheat. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Perhaps so, but I am afraid he does not. The evidence, 
however, will be supplied with respect to that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You didn’t investigate the Eaton Company?—A. No. 

Q. Which sold the volume of $16.50 suits that are referred to?—A. No. 

Q. So you don’t know what the gross value was there?—A. No, I don’t. 

Q. We will get that from the other auditor. Then there were these two 
sales in Simpsons of the $16.50 suits?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, subsequently, the same firm supplied tailored-to-measure suits 
at various prices?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I see you have the prices set out there. Will you just give those? 
—_A. Yes. Cost to Simpsons, $13; selling price, $16.50. Cost to Simpsons, 
$14; selling price, $19.50. | 

Q. What is that percentage of mark-up about 40 per cent—$5.50 on $14? 
—A. Yes. ) 

Q. What is the next?—A. Cost to Simpsons, $14.70; selling price, $21.50. 

Q. That is a mark-up of $6.75 on $14.75, 45 per cent, approximately. 
What is the next?—-A. Cost to Simpsons, $16; selling price, $23.50. 

Q. $7.50 mark-up on $16, approximately what percentage?—A. 44 per 
cent. 

Mr. Factor: The reason I asked that question about work is because it 
seems a curious part of this problem that the firm that made these suits for 
Simpsons is a firm that sells retail. Why they should sell suits to Simpsons 
at these prices when they can sell them through their own organization at a 
higher price is something I can’t account for. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: The evidence of the other manufacturer was that this 
firm, by reason of the extraordinarily low price at which these suits were sold, 
found that it could not sell and that it therefore was obliged to go into this 
low class price field, as it is called; and the way in which they came into the 
price field was, in one respect at least, by reduction of wages. 

Mr. Instey: The claim was that Eatons started the trouble. 

Mr. SomMmeERVILLE: The claim was that Eatons started the trouble in the 
whole trade. 

Mr. Younc: Was there any attempt made to trace the pressure back, to 
see where it originated? 

Mr. SommervitteE: Where which originated? 

Mr. Younc: Where the pressure originated for the lower price? | 

Mr. Sommervitite: Yes, I think we will perhaps find that in the Eatons 
inquiry. There will be further evidence there. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you continue, Mr. Adamson?—A. Yes. / 

Dealing with consignments, one consignment shipment of men’s knickers 
was received in 1933 in the men’s overcoats department, from a certain firm. 
The total amount of this shipment was $5,223. Some of the knickers were sold 
and the balance returned to the manufacturer, the amount charged back to 
the company being $3,723. | 

Q. That is to the shipper?—A. Yes. The manager of the department 
states that the manufacturer approached the company with a view to having 
it purchase this merchandise but upon the refusal of the company he asked 
that it be taken on consignment, which was done. 

Advertising allowances: The records of the company indicate only three 
small advertising allowances totalling $124.40 having been received from 
suppliers to these departments. 

Q. In addition to the spread which you_have given us in the prices in 
these two particular sales, I have before me Statement D-4, which deals with 
other overcoats in the men’s overcoat department. Take the 30 overcoats, for 
example?—A. Those have been read out. Those are all in connection with 
that sale. 

Q. All right. Then the gross profit from this department as a whole, 
after the write-downs, shortages, etc., was 49-41 per cent?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Youne: Net? 
The CHAIRMAN: Gross. 
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Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is gross on the department. 

Mr. Youne: He has not got the net? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No. The net goes into the firm’s figures. There is no 
net on it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. On the men’s suits you gave us some two instances. Will you just give 
us some instances further of the spread in the prices on these various items 
going into men’s apparel?—A. Men’s suits include some bathrobes and gowns. 

Q. Take the first item, men’s bathrobes?—A. 480 bathrobes, unit laid down 
cost, $1.87; initial unit selling price, $3.95; initial mark-up per cent to cost, 
111-23. 

Mr. Factor: Was that a regular line or a special line? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: There are a lot of them. You will see them all the 
way down the list, a great many bathrobe items with large write-ups. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is the next one?—A. Men’s suits, laid down cost, $17.50; selling 
for $35, a 100 per cent mark-up. 

Q. What about velvet jackets?—A. Laid down cost, $6.26, selling at $12.50, 
an initial mark-up of 99-68 per cent. 

Q. The next is men’s flannel robes?—A. Total laid down cost, $3.61, sell- 
ing at $6.95, an initial mark-up of 92-52 per cent. 

Q. Take the next group of suits?—A. Laid down cost, $13.43, selling at 
$25, an initial mark-up of 86-15 per cent. 

@. And the next item of men’s suits?—A. Laid down cost, $13.52, initial 
selling price, $25, an initial mark-up of 84-91 per cent. 

Q. Here is another lot of men’s bathrobes, 600 of them?—A. Laid down 
cost, $1.60; initial selling price, $2.95; an initial mark-up of 84:37 per cent. 

Q. Then you have 161 suits of clothes following that?—A. Total laid down 
cost, $11.18; initial unit selling price, $20; an initial mark-up of 78-89 per cent. 

Q. And the next item, 300 men’s bathrobes?—A. Laid down cost, $1.68; 
initial selling price, $2.95; an initial mark-up of 75-59 per cent. 

Q. The next item is 49 men’s suits?—A. Laid down cost, $11.46; initial 
selling price, $20; an initial mark-up of 74-52 per cent. 

Q. Here are some coats only. Down to that point all of these suits, robes, 
bathrobes and velvet jackets were manufactured in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, we have got men’s suits. What is the next one there?—A. Suits, 
laid down cost, $20.47; initial selling price, $35; an initial mark-up of 70-98 
per cent. 

Q. Coats only?—A. Laid down cost, $4.46; initial selling price, $7.50; 
an initial mark-up of 68-16 per cent. 

(). Coats again—A. Total laid down cost, $6.04; initial unit selling price, 
$10; an initial mark-up of 65-56 per cent. 

Q. For the purpose of the printing, if you will just say “mark-up” 
instead of initial mark-up, we will understand what it means. Then farther 
down the items—some of these here that we have were from a Montreal firm— 
I see 201 suits?—A. Laid down cost, $9.30; selling price, $13.75; a mark-up 
of 47-85 per cent. 

Q. And the next?—A. Laid down cost, $11.18; selling price, $16.50; a 
mark-up of 47-59 per cent. 

Q. That covers 452 suits. What is the next?—A. Laid down cost, $16.96; 
selling price, $25; a mark-up of 47-40 per cent. 
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By Mr. Young: 
Q. I notice that in these 35 items, only a few are produced from Toronto; 
the rest are from Montreal?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is because the Montreal cost is lower. Have you made a com- 
parison between the Toronto and Montreal costs on men’s wearing apparel?— 
A. Well, I think this sheet shows that, that the mark-up is higher on Montreal. 


Mr. SommervILLE: Yes, generally the mark-up is higher. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. The laid down cost is lower from Montreal?—A. Yes. 


Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Well, there is some profit in it, I suppose there is an 
amount of profit. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The next one covers the men’s made-to-measure department, apart 
from the $16.50 suits of clothes that we have already dealt with. The first 
‘tem is 17 suits made-to-measure?—A. Total laid down cost, $13.79, selling 
price, $25; a mark-up of 81-82 per cent. 

Q. Then there are 6 overcoats made-to-measure?—A. Laid down cost, 
$14.75; selling price, $22.50; a mark-up of 52-54 per cent. 

Q. Then take 131 suits?—A. Laid down cost, $17.60; selling price, $25; 
a mark-up of 42:05 per cent. 

Q. Then, 96 suits?—A. Laid down cost, $13.75; selling price, $19.50; a 
mark-up of 41-82 per cent. 

Q. And then the last item, that is $16.50 suits of clothes?—A. Yes. 

Q. That shows a mark-up of 26-92 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that reduces the average on the whole?—A. Yes. 

Q. The gross profit on that department, after write-downs, shortages, etc., 
was 29-39 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is there any way you can tell the net profit of the department?— 
. A. Yes; the departmental results, after charging into the department interest 
and depreciation, is shown on Statement D7. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is the very next page. 

The Wirness: Yes, that is it. 

Mr. Youna: This was the net result on a given transaction? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: On the whole. 

The Wirness: Yes, on the whole. 

Mr. SomMmervILLE: On the operations of the department. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. You can’t show the profit or loss on a given transaction?—A. No. 
Mr. Iustey: The 6 per cent— 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That 6 per cent is added in as rental and depreciation 
reserve set up? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And departmental charges?—A. Yes. Statement D-8 shows the operation 
for 1933, showing the interest and the depreciation provided in the department. 
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(. In that department the amount of interest charged was $32,419, and the 
building maintenance in the department was $21,230?—A. That is the three | 
departments together. 

Q. Yes, and the depreciation on buildings and equipment charged was 
$7,5122?—A. Yes. 

Q. Altogether about $60,000?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And general office and delivery, administrative and store expense, 
$74,4942A. That is right. 

@. Charged into that department?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Youne: What percentage does that make of the turn-over of the 
department? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Well, the total of the three departments for that year, 
that is, the total sales were $919,000. 

Mr. Youna: And the expenses would be something less than 10 per cent of 
that? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No, no. 


The Wirnuss: The total expenses were $241,000. 


By Mr. Factor: 


(. 1 notice in the men’s suit department there is a loss?—A. Yes. 
Q. When did this loss take place?—A. In 1933. 
. Including sales?—A. The customs tailoring department showed a profit. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
(). But there is a slight loss in the ready to wear department. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. As a matter of fact, 1933, was a specially profitable year in the customs 
tailoring department, was it not?—A. The sales in the previous years had been 
very low. That was the first year when sales reached any volume. 

(). That is the reason?—A. Yes. That is shown on D-7, the sales for the 
last five years. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


. If you will proceed with the next department then, Mr. Adamson?—A. 
The ladies’ dress and coat departments. 
Q. Yes?—-A. This memorandum deals with the five departments of the 
Toronto store selling ladies’ coats and dresses, as follows:— 
Department 301 -—Ladies’ coats. 
Department 305 —Medium priced dresses. 
Department 306-8—Moderately priced dresses, house dresses, Jr. misses’ 


dresses. 
Department 316 —Lower priced dresses, self-serve dresses and coats. 
Department 317 —Ladies’ lower priced store outer garments. 


Departments 301, 305 and 306 (with which department 308 was consolidated 
in 1928) are situated on the third floor of the store and handle better grades of 
dresses and coats than departments 316 and 317 which handle the lower priced 
dresses and coats and are situated in the basement of the store, known as 
“Lower Priced Store’. The departments are closely allied, are all under the 
management of one man and from time to time have been regrouped, subdivided 
or consolidated and they are therefore being considered as one group. 


Principal Suppliers—Dresses: 


Purchases of the dress departments are not restricted to a few suppliers; a 
great many firms, some of them large and some of them small, are dealt, with. 


— 
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Total purchases in 1933 of the four departments handling dresses (305, 306, 
316 and 317) amounted to approximately $910,000, in which amount is included 
purchases of coats in departments 316 and 317, the separate totals of which are 
not available. The following manufacturers supplied $350,950 of the dresses 
purchased in 193838— 

Q. Ontario supplied $112,292.56?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Quebec supplied $238,657.68?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that total of $350,950?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the entire amount of the purchases of the company was?—A. 
$910,000. 


Q. Nearly three times that?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Where did they purchase the balance?—-A. These are only the large sup- 
pliers; there are a great many suppliers. 
Some of the above suppliers also supply goods to other departments of the 
store but such purchases are excluded from the above figures. 
From the above it will be seen that a great proportion of the dresses are 
purchased in the Province of Quebec. 


Ladies Coats: 

In some instances the manufacturers who supply dresses to the company 
also supply coats but in many cases the supplier confines his business to either 
one or the other. Purchases of coats for department 301 in 1933 amounted to 
$547,300 and a portion of the purchases of $267,425 for departments 316 and 317 
represent coat purchases. The principal suppliers in 1938, along with the 
approximate volume of business of each, is given below:— 
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Examples of Price Spreads: 
Separate statements showing examples of price spreads have been prepared 
on each department as follows:— 


Statement No. D- 9—Price Spreads of Department No. 301 


DEON hit : 305 
(a3 Deh, (a3 (a3 (a3 306 
D-12 : te : 316 and 317 


These examples were selected by an examination of the weekly purchase 
tallies for the year 1933 and in addition the newspaper advertisemnts for 1933 
were examined and invoices were requested in connection with certain of the 
coats and dresses advertised. 

These statements show a great variation in spreads in each of the depart- 
ments. The spreads on different items on one invoice are also quite divergent. 
For example on Statement No. D-11 is shown various items invoiced by one 
company under date of 8th November, 1933. Price spreads on this invoice range 
from 287 per cent on cost to 17 per cent with an average of 117 per cent. On 
Statement No. D-12 are listed the various items appearing on invoice dated 
28th February, 1934, from another firm. Price spreads on this invoice range 
from 375 per cent on cost to 78 per cent on cost with an average mark-up how- 
ever, of 95:5 per cent. 3 
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Frequently a group of dresses or coats which includes garments of various 
grades is purchased at an average price per garment. On some of the garments 
in such a purchase a high mark-up is obtained while on others the mark-up 
may be less than average; an example of this is shown on Statement No. D-11, 
items Nos. 1-7 which is the purchase from one of the companies referred to above, 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is items Nos. 1-7 on Statement No. D-11. Just let us have the 
spread there.—A. Some of the dresses cost $5.10. 

Q. The first seven lots then cost $5.10?—A. 33 dresses cost $5.10. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, no. 

Mr. Instey: They averaged $5.10. I understood you to say a moment ago 
that they bought large quantities at an average price, some of them worth a 
great deal more than others; you must take the average mark-up. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Isley: 


Q. To get any meaning from it?—A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, on the seventh one there is a mark-up of 17-25 per cent, 
and on the first one a mark-up of 287-25 per cent; that does not mean that the 
seventh one was the same value of dress as the first one at all?—A.No. 

Q. $5.10 is the average price?—A. Quite. 

Q. The average is what counts?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We are talking, I think, about two different things. There are various 
qualities of dresses in this lot?—A. Yes. 
. First, you have a lot of 33 dresses at $5.10?—A. Yes. 
. And they were marked up to?—A. $19.75. 
. And that was an initial mark-up of?—A. 287 per cent. 
Then the next lot was 20 dresses?—A. Yes. 
$5.10?—A. Yes. 
And a mark-up of?—A. $17.50 or 243 per cent. 
And the next lot?—A. $15.95 selling price. 
15 dresses costing $5.10 with a selling price of ?—A. $15.95. 
And a mark-up of?—A. 212 per cent. 
. And the next lot?—A. Cost $5.10, selling price $12.95 with a mark-up of 
134-92 per cent. 
Q. And the next lot?—A. Selling price $10.95, mark-up 114-7 per cent. 


Mr. Instey: Mr. Sommerville and I have two different understandings of it. 
Was not the whole lot bought?—A. $5.10 laid down cost. 

Q. Average for the whole thing, and the reason you have divided them is 
because?—A. Different selling prices. 


DOLLLOOLLOO 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Well then, it is not a fair comparison. The first item, for instance, the 
actual laid down cost was not $5.10, it may have been more.—A. The same cost 
was given to each dress but actually one may have been worth more than the 
other, so far as the invoices were concerned. It was the average price that was 
paid for the group of dresses. 
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Mr. Insuey: If you do not understand that thoroughly, it looks like a 
case where they use part of them for loss leaders at $17.25 mark-up. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The fact was that you had this group of 203 dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. And after providing for these mark-ups the average on the whole was 
117-54 per cent?—A. That is right. 

Q. Well then, take the next dresses, what is the next entry?—A. Cost 
$4.75, selling price $10.95, initial mark-up 130 per cent. Next item the same, 
different invoices. 

Q. Yes, that is 112 dresses. Then the next item?—A. 300 dresses. 

Q. Cost?—A. 654 cents which sold for $1.50, initial mark-up 129 per cent. 

Q. That is for house dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the next?—A. 307 dresses, cost 66% cents, sold for $1.50, 124-72 
mark-up. 

Q. I think we had some reference in the evidence to house dresses from 
Montreal, cost of making $1 a dozen. Next, 348 dresses?—A. 663 cents cost, 
$1.50 selling, 124°72 mark-up. 

Q. Then sand crepe?—A. Cost $5.26, selling $10.95, mark-up 108 per cent. 

Q. And the next?—A. Cost $2.40, selling $4.98; mark-up 107-5 per cent. 

Q. Then 54 dresses?—A. Cost $4, selling $8.25, mark-up 106. 

Q. Then you have got 24 print dresses?—A. Cost $2.75, selling $5.98, 
mark-up 106-20. 

Q. Then you have got a lot of 24 dresses again?—A. Cost $2.90— 

Q. $12.50, below that?—A. Cost $12.50, selling $25, mark-up 100 per cent. 

Q. And then going down still further, 147 Point dresses?—A. Cost $2.63, 
selling $4.88, mark-up 88-55 per cent. 

Q. Then you have 32 tailored dresses?—A. Cost $8.60, selling $15.95, mark- 
up 85:46 per cent. 

Q. Then 936 Fairway Voile dresses?—A. Cost 70 cents, selling $1.20, mark- 
up 84-29 per cent. 

Q. And then you have 236 dresses again?—A. Cost 893 cents, selling $1.50, 
67-13 mark-up. 

Q. Then you have 847 dresses from Montreal?—A. Cost $1.21, selling 
$1.98, mark-up 63-64 per. cent. 

Q. And another lot of 228 dresses. Those are marked consignment. Give 
us that consignment, please?—A. Cost $3.71, selling $5.98, mark-up 61:19 per 
cent. 

Q. Then you have here 1,800 ladies house dresses?—A. Cost 54 cents, 
selling 79 cents, mark-up 46-30 per cent. 

Q. And the average?—A. The gross profit after stock write-downs and 
stock shortages was 44°54 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then the next Statement D-12, you have a series of the spreads on 
lower priced dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Self-serve dresses and coats?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us some examples of that, please—A. The first six items 
are on one invoice, and this is one item which we were requested to investigate. 

Q. And you have a further investigation on that?—A. Yes. There were 7 
capes, costing $1.58, initial selling $7.50, mark-up, 374°68 per cent; one coat 
cost $5.25, selling $19.50, mark-up 271-43. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In those cases as well, the one invoice, the average would be——A. These 
were not different costs. 
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Mr. SomMeErvILLE: Different cost prices on different articles. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. These were the actual costs then?—A. Yes. 3 capes and suits, $6.30 cost, 
selling $19.50, mark-up 209-52; 4 suits, cost $4.20, selling $12.90, mark-up 207-14 
per cent; 10 coats, cost $5.25, selling $15, mark-up 185-71 per cent; and 39 suits 
cost $4.20, selling $7°50, mark-up 78:57 per cent, with an average of 95-52 per 
cent for all the items on the invoice. 

Q. Now, you have got here an item of 60 coats from Montreal?—-A. Cost 
$5.02, selling $7.88, mark-up 56°97 per cent. 

Q. And then you have got 100 women’s coats?—A. Cost $7.08, selling 
$10.94, mark-up 51-69 per cent. 

Q. Then another 40?—A. Cost $7.09, selling $10.74, mark-up 51-48 per 
cent. 

Q. And here ycu have got 66 Celanese dresses from Montreal? 
$2, selling $2.94, mark-up 47 per cent. 

Q. Then down towards the end, 100 coats from Montreal?—A. Cost. $5.70, 
selling $7.88, mark-up 38-25 per cent. 

Q. And for the year the gross profit in that department after all write- 
downs, stock shortages, etc., was?—A. 33-97 per cent. 

Q. And that is after charging into the department the interest?—A. Oh 
no, this is the gross profit. 

Q. I beg your pardon, that is after write-downs and shortages?—A. Yes, 
there are a lot of these in these departments. 

Q. Then the operations of that department, the total sales amounted to 
$2,116,950?—A. That is for the five departments. 


A. Cost 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Does that total give you the net result?—A. Yes it does. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. What is the explanation of the tremendous mark-ups on those five 
items?—A. I think they were clearing lines from the manufacturer. 

Q. You would think in clearing lines they would have a low mark-up. 
Why would a mark-up on an item like that be so tremendous? 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): It is a question of what the traffic will bear, 
is it not? 
Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): I suppose. 
Mr. Factor: I suppose the picture is also presented in the net result of 
the department. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Oh yes, the net result in the department after the charge 
for depreciation and 6 per cent, and rent and so on. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In this statement D-13, 1933, the net result was a profit of $3,911 in all 
the departments?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. After charging?—A. After charging interest and depreciation. 

Q. And there you had interest charged of $76,525, and you had building 
maintenance of $60,550, and depreciation of $21,414 or a total of about $156,000 
charged to the department. No, Mr. Adamson, you did not finish your narrative. 
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The Witness: We have covered the comparative operating results now. 
Consignment stocks have been covered, I think. 

The CHARMAN: All right, boys clothing. 

The Wirness: Boys Clothing: 

The department sells boys clothing such as suits, overcoats, etc. A number 
of the suppliers for the department also sell goods to the mens clothing depart- 
ments. 

The total purchases of the department for the year at invoice cost amounted 
to approximately $313,385. 

Mr Factor: What would be the percentage? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will have that. 

The Witness: Price Spreads: 

On Statement No. D-15 are examples of price spreads showing initial mark- 
up as a percentage to cost varying from a peak of 176-39 per cent to a low of 
41-97 per cent. The initial mark-up does not necessarily indicate the final 
selling price in each case as frequently the company finds it necessary to reduce 
the original marked selling price. 


Result of Operation: 


Statement No. D-16 shows comparative operating results for ten years 
1924 to 1933 inclusive as prepared from the company’s statements. Sales have 
increased from $266,595 in 1924 to $419,916 in 1933 with a peak of $471,090 
in 1931. Gross profit as a percentage of cost of sales has risen from 30-51 
per cent in 1924 to 46-26 per cent in 1933. Net profit for the department has 
varied from a low of $355 in 1924 to a high of $34,568 in 1928 and was $18,556 
in 1933. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That indicates an increase in the mark-up?—A. Yes. 
Q. In this department?—A. Yes. 
Q. Over the ten year period it has increased 16 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. Is that not much larger than the other departments?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Youne: Is there any explanation of it? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: People are more ready to buy children’s clothes now. 
The Witness: Do you want to go on to the next department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In the boys’ clothing department, you show some items here, some suits 
from Montreal?—-A. Statement D-15. 
Q. Boys’ suits, yes?—A. Cost $3.60, selling $9.95 mark-up 176-39 per 
cent. 
Q. Take a few of the larger ones and some of the medium ones. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. 211 longs?—A. Cost $4.05, selling $9.95, mark-up 145.68. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is boys’ suits with longs, cost $4.05, selling $9.95 and mark-up 
145-68. The next is 284-4 piece suits?—A. Cost $3.39, selling $7.95, mark-up 
134-51. 
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Q. A little further down you have pants—longs, 306?—A. Cost 80 cents, 
selling $1.69, mark-up 111-265. 

Q. Then further down 300 breeches?—A. Cost 68 cents, selling $1.39, mark- 
up 104-41. 

Q. Then 80 boys, robes?—A. Cost $1.46, selling $2.95, mark-up 102-05. 

Q. And pants, longs, 303?—A. Cost 80 cents, selling $1.59, mark-up 98-75 
per cent. 

Q. And then breeches, 624?—A. Cost 81 cents, selling $1.59, mark-up 
96-30. 

Q. And some raglan coats?—A. Cost $8.52, selling $16.50, mark-up 93:66. 

Q. And then underneath that 25 suits—4-piece?—A. Cost $7.21, selling 
$12.95, mark-up 79-61 per cent. 

Q. Yes. Now have some enquiries been made as to the cost of making 
these boys’ pants that cost 80 cents and sold at $1.59? —A. I believe those 
have been covered. 

Q. Those have been covered by the further enquiry into the factory costs? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Because 80 cents includes labour, material, sales tax, everything, and 
we did have the evidence that boys’ pants were made in Montreal at the labour 
cost of 35 cents or 36 cents a dozen, and here we have got a mark-up of 111-25 
per cent on that. Now then, the gross profit of that department was 46-26 
per cent after stock write-downs, stock shortages, etc.?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that department carries an investment of $16,766, depreciation 
of $3,968, and building maintenance of $11,226?—A. Yes, that is 19383. — 

Q. That is upwards of $30,000 charged against that department. 

Q. Now the shoe department?—A. This department consists of four units 
selling shoes and rubber footwear as follows: 
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Shoes: 
The men’s and women’s departments sell:— 


1. Branded lines that maintain prices. 
Sale merchandise. 


Branded Lines at Standard Prices: 


There are two divisions of branded lines: Manufacturers’ branded lines, 
and Simpson’s own registered branded lines. 
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Manufacturers’ branded lines are as follows: 


. Mark-up 
aoe Selling Percentage 
er Price to Cost 
Cost 
of Sales 
$ cts. $ cts. % 
LINE 
Women’s Department— 
PPM ORIG ON COLA, f. .. Vehaoe bie silts Sones beh ble POR: « ey elewE 7 38 12 00 62-60 
7 89 12 50 58-43 
Pon GetariGeoncerne yews ef. TUBS CIES Lo. I 5 90) 10 00 69-49 
6 35/ 57-48 
EO IEG POMECTIE SER PONT eT ste Bole coca crn ecces face 5 98 11 00 83-95 
As Niesy ork Concern pie. SOMA EROS oR ROAT): Bee 4 38 7 50 71-23 
5 15 45-63 
Men’s Department— 
NR IE CONCETH .:.'- Fier ere cid. SeGentlacl ht we hiey Matte wei chee 5 90 10 00 69-49 
6 35 57-48 
TEST STEN 2a eS a eae ar na 5 64 59-57 
. Dada, 9 00 53-32 
6 30 10 00 58-73 
AT oI CONCEED cas < ons os sss garth he <adh-wctnl BR OSAD 2 ELS Ot 7.25 11 00 51-72 
11 50 58 -62 
Simpson’s BRANDED LINES 
Women’s Department— 
AAO AMO MICONNIT SF's, AR Mets etek Sees wee et clogs uae es fas. 6 47 10 00 54-56 
Aneoniarig Cancorinda: sattcoen.} ote. beh aki s.0 dotted eh Goede 5 35 8 50 58 -88 
Sa PEE LO ORECOLM tia Geet oka Pou lele ys leds hie & Cetera eb R ea neue 3 76 6 00 59-57 
2 60 4 00 53-85 
PAULA MOT IGIOONEOEN iti ease S Atle otek hee LAC MRL Bir c beeen 4 51 7 50 66-30 
4 77 57-23 
Men’s Department— 
PMC IRREREO TORE Ge 052 Sick ot ssis Ahead aie eatnnt coe} atte pla the CoA Sot 5 00 8 50 70-00 
Bas 58 -88 
4 79 8 00 67-01 
5 00/ 60-00 
Pr Queneceaneern mre & aiertes of ashidt aes bb ans See 8S; am 3 18 5 00 57-23 
3,00 40-85 
Aa ORC OLCOTT a cas ORE AR ak pha Aal ¢ bre Baden ae Nae e os 2 54 4 00 57-48 
2 86 39-86 
ANCMIE DEE CONCEPIL ER Aleka lee ot seeds. ated oe 2k eteuick Sa Oe eke s 3 71 6 00 61-73 
3 92 53-06 
Men’s Low-Priced Departmeni— 
EA PCEVATLONCONCOLIVERE GC Pettis Sa Ne nae gets Oe eae Hehe ass tok OS megs 2 01 48-26 
‘ 2 06 2 98 44-66 
2.16 37-96 


Examples of Price Spreads: 

On Statement No. D-18 are listed examples of price spreads on shoe pur- 
chases in 1933, the first section dealing with regular branded line purchases; 
the second section deals with purchases of goods advertised as special sales. 
The invoices listed dealing with the regular lines represent some of the larger 
purchases made in the period under review; the invoices dealing with sale 
merchandise were supplied by officials of the company as representing the 
invoices covering the merchandise shown in the various invoices examined. 

An examination of the price spreads schedule and the information given 
earlier in this memorandum indicates that on regular merchandise a gross 
mark-up ranging from 22 per cent to 84 per cent is obtained. On special pur- 
chases for sales the mark-up is generally lower than on the standard lines. 
The examples of sales merchandise selected which are shown on the second 
section of Statement No. D-18 show mark-ups ranging from 17 per cent to 
70 per cent, the latter being on a purchase of a retail liquidation stock. The 
average gross profit after stock write-downs, stock shortages, etc., for the year 
1933 in the combined departments was 38-19 per cent. 
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Special Sales in 1933 and 1934 of Standard Lanes: 

As indicated previously the newspaper advertisements for the past year 
were examined and for certain of the lines of shoes advertised, invoices and 
departmental credit notes (covering reductions in selling prices) were requested 
and supplied. 

The following comments are made in connection with some of the sales 
advertised :— 

(1) Advertisement—June 15, 1933—1,000 pair White Kid Biltmores usually 

$10, at $5.95. 


One thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight pairs were purchased from 
one company in Ontario at a cost of $4.24 a pair, yielding a gross profit of 
40-33 per cent on cost. These were special Biltmore shoes manufactured to 
Simpson’s specifications for this sale and were sold at no more than $5.95. 


Mr. Inrstry: They were not the usual $10 shoes though. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They were made to specifications?—A. Yes. | 

Q. And they were sold at no more than $5.95?—A. In this particular pur- 
chase. Biltmores are usually sold for $10. 

Q. Biltmore is their specification? -A. The Biltmore is their trade name. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Was the Biltmore in each case of the same quality?—A. I do not know. 
The usual selling price of Biltmore shoes is $10. In this particular case the 
shoes were marked $5.95. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Was Biltmores names on them?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 


Q. Biltmore is the name of the brand that the Simpson Company uses, 
and the Biltmore that is usually sold at $10 that you have referred to at a 
laid down cost of $6.47?—A. Yes. | 

Q. And those were at the Jaid down cost of $4.24?—A. Yes. 

Q. And were made to specifications; they could not have been the same 
shoes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Why was it necessary to have special specifications for the cheaper 
shoes, do you know?—A. Well, the Biltmore shoes are all built to specification. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But was it not a fact that the specifications were changed to get a 
shoe for this sale at this lower price having established the reputation for 
Biltmore shoes on the $6.47 laid down cost and $10 selling cost; was it not a 
fact that the specifications were reduced?—A. Those are white kid. 

Q. In order to bring the price down to $5.95?—A. Those are white kid 
Biltmores as distinct from the ordinary Biltmore dress shoe which usually sells 
for $10. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They were a different shoe?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. Were the $10 shoes white kid shoes?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Are you sure of that situation Mr. Adamson? We had the complaint 
made and evidence given here that shoes with certain standard names, well 
known names, were made to cheaper specifications and put on sale at lower 
prices. 

Mr. Factor: I think it was childrens’ shoes. 

Mr. SommervitLE: We had them in a couple of instances; one of them 
was childrens’ footwear. 

Mr. Hears: We had a sample of a shoe here. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. We will make further inquiry about this. 

The Wrirness: The usual price of Biltmore shoes is $10; it does not say 
this particular shoe. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I know that. This advertisement I have here says 1,000 
pairs white kid Biltmores $5.95, usually $10. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. Well, what does the advertisement say. According to what you have, 
you say it was advertised in this way “1,000 pairs white kid Biltmores $5.95” ?— 
This is the advertisement. 

Mr. SommeErvILLE: The advertisement reads:— 

1,000 pairs white kid Biltmore $5.95 usually $10. 
At the beginning of the advertisement is reads:— 


On Friday just in time to save everybody thousands of dollars on 
summer needs, the June month of sales presents Simpson day in Toronto. 


| And then:— 


1,000 pairs white kid Biltmores $5.95 usually $10. 


Mr. Iustey: Yes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: And then it goes on:— 

White kid Biltmores, five ninety-five. That tells the whole story 
of this dramatic Simpson Day value. White kid—just what you need 
right now to wear with summer clothes. Biltmores— — Nearly every 
Toronto woman knows that name and what it stands for—quality first 
and foremost, in materials, workmanship, styling. Five ninety-five—and 
the usual price of Biltmore is $10. 

Mr. Iustny: That apparently is an incorrect statement at the top when it 
says that usually the price of white kid Biltmores is $10. 

The Witness: I don’t know. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is this fact, that normally Biltmores cost $6.47, and 
this lot cost $4.24. We will have to inquire further from one of our investigators; 
if it is the same Biltmores, of course, there is nothing misleading in the adver- 
tisement. On the other hand, if it is the same Biltmore then we would like to 
know what happened to the factory workers and those associated with the mak- 
ing of it at the lower price of nearly $2 a pair. 

Mr. Factor: But the other was not a white kid. 

Mr. Heaps: Is it not possible to make a white kid shoe at the other price 
as well? 

Mr. Factor: Well you are an upholsterer. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


(). Is there a regular sale of Biltmore white shoes that sell at $10?—A. I 
cannot tell you. 

Mr, SOMMERVILLE: One would think so when they say the usual price is $10 
and that they are dealing with everything that is Biltmore. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will make further inquiry. 


Mr. Heaps: Is any inquiry being made into the factory conditions of the 
shoe industry? 


. Mr, SOMMERVILLE: Some of the shoe factories, yes. 


Mr. Factor: We have evidence of some very low wages paid in shoe 
factories. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, very low wages. Will you please continue, Mr. 
Adamson. 


The Witness: Speed-up Employment Sales. 


In January, 1933, a series of advertisements appeared announcing that due 
to an agreement between manufacturer and Simpsons so as to make work for 
men, the manufacturer had sold his stock to company at no profit and company 
in turn added to cost only expense of doing business. Two advertisements of 
this type were selected and invoices called for, one from one firm and one from 
another. These give the following information:— 


1,300 “A” shoes purchased at $3.61 per pair and marked for sale at 
$4.19, giving a gross profit on cost of 16-0 per cent. 

612 “B” shoes at cost of $3.74 marked for sale at $4.39 gross profit 
17-38 per cent. 


January, 1934 


Ontario Fin Promotion Sale: 


The regular selling price of this shoe for men and women is $10. Simpson’s 
have exclusive selling rights for Toronto and the regular cost is from $5.90 to 
$6.36. To promote the sale of these shoes this Ontario firm allowed each agent 
to advertise a three day sale of these shoes at $6.45 and allowed the agents a 
credit for their stock on hand and reduced the cost of the quotas they would be 
allowed to sell during this sale. Simpson’s quote was 5,000 pair and the cost 
ranged from $4 to $5 per pair. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, after inquiry into that sale feature, with reference to other items 
in that sale, because that was a sale which had special advertisements carrying 
the message that the manufacturer had sold his stock to the company at no 
profit and the company were selling it to the public at only the expense of doing 
business?—-A. Yes. These are the only ones we selected. 

Q. And you selected those in the shoe department?—A. Yes. 

@. I understand it applied to a great many other departments. The 
evidence given here was that the amount added was very much greater than 
the cost of doing business?—A. In this case although the advertisement says 
the manufacturer added no profit; the company added 16 per cent in one case 
and 17-38 per cent in the other as covering possibly the cost of merchandising. 

Q. Yes?—A. And that was a promotion sale. 

Q. Of a certain brand of shoe?—A. Yes. 

Q. To promote the sale of this special brand of shoes they arranged with 
the manufacturer that they would put on a sale at $6.46 instead of $10?— 
A. Yes. I believe the manufacturer arranged it with his various agents. 
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Q. Yes, and then the manufacturer gave the agent—the Simpson Com- 


 pany—the exclusive agent in Toronto a credit for the stock they had on hand? 


EA, Yes. 

Q. Of this particular brand of shoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then they reduced the cost of the shoes?—-A. They were allowed 
a certain quota in this sale. 

Q. They were allowed 5,000 pairs and they reduced the cost of 5,000 pairs 


from $4 to $5 per pair?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. From $5.90 and $6.35 down to $4 to $59—A. Yes, that is right. They 
had some on hand, and instead of buying new ones at this reduced cost they 
were given credit for a certain number which they had on hand, and on 
additional purchases they paid the lower price within the quota. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: They were given credit for 5,000 pairs— 

Mr. Factor: No, no. 

The Wirness: They were given credit on a number of pairs, on the par- 
ticular shoes sold at that sale— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Is it not a fact that whether or not they sold the shoes at that sale 
they were given their credit?.—A. The credit was given if they exceeded the 
5,000 pairs; they got the goods at the reduced cost; if they did not exceed the 


5,000 they still had the credit. 


Mr. Youne: They did not get the reduced cost on more than 5,000 pairs. 

The Wrirness: That was their quota, 5,000. 

Mr. Sommervitte: All right, up to 5,000. 

Mr. Nasu: If they had at that time 1,000 pairs in stock they got credit 
on the 1,000 and purchased 4,000 more at the lower price making a total 
of 5,000. 

Mr. Sommervitte: All right. Now the rubber footwear. 

The Wrrness: Rubber Footwear. Men, Women and Children. 

Practically all this class of merchandise is purchased from an Ontario 
rubber company. Examples of discounts allowed to Simpsons are as follows: 


ee —  —————————— nnn 
er ie Se 


Invoice Discount Explanation of Discount 
Allowed noted on Invoice 
Date Amount 
$! Jets: 

Dict oe Gna Ne Bee SL Ate bare, 72s eng 3,272 25 |14 plus 15 plus 2 p.c. 15 p.c. obsolete discount 
aie ON 1908 2 te cas do soins ose sie bree es 4,802 28 |14 plus 2 p.c......... Nil. 
Sl A ee ES Ee 2 Se ani a ae hg a 845-35 |10 plus 10 plus 15 

plus 2 p.c. il. 
PAPI 2a, LOOK oes so wisps wee geen es 8 a 1,093 42 |12 plus 25 plus 2 p.c. [25 p.c. obsolete discount. 


Ne nee ee eee 

Mr. Facror: What does that mean, what is the explanation of all that? 
Is not that contrary to what Mr. Eden told us? I thought the rubber associa- 
tion had deposits made to maintain prices. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Oh no, they were in the preferred list. 

Mr. Factor: The preferred list have a certain specific discount. 

The CHAIRMAN: The preferred list got 14 per cent and then got what 
they called a bonus, but I do not think it was the same as this. The first 


one here amounts to approximately 29 per cent. 
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Mr. Facror: I cannot understand it at all. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They must be giving very special discounts. Is there 
any explanation? 

The Wirness: I am sorry I have not got that explanation. 

Mr. Instey: The impression we got from the rubber people was that these 
discounts were fixed, and I do not think there was any such combination as 
four discounts mentioned. There are four there? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Iusuey: 10, 10, 15 and 2? 

The Wirness: One is a cash discount. There is no explanation on the 
invoice. 

Mr. SomMmervitLE: I think you will find one of the reasons for it is that 
this particular firm does not happen to be in the association. 

Mr. Youna: Simpson’s take their entire output? 

_ Mr. Sommervitie: No, I do not think they take their entire output but 
they use this as a means for getting something elsewhere. 

The Wirness: Departmental Operating Results. 

Statement No. D-19 shows the departmental operating results for the past 
ten years for the four individual departments and for the shoe section as a 
whole. Sales in total increased from $946,000 in 1924 to $1,788,000 in 1930 and 
have decreased to $1,431,000 in 1933. The maintained gross profit in the ten 
years has not fluctuated very greatly, having reached a high of 41-11 per cent in 
1929 and in 1933 it was 38-19 per cent. In the men’s and women’s depart- 
ments a higher gross profit percentage is obtained than in the childrens depart- 
ment and the lower priced store. 

Statement No. D-20 shows the operating results for 1933 of each of the © 
departments with the expenses analysed. 


Advertising Allowances 


The amounts of allowances received from shoe vendors for the year ending 
January 3rd, 1934, are as follows:— 


$4,184.58 $232 35 
922.30 183.40 
455.70 122.50 
627.00 - 63.00 
388.20 


Consignment merchandise: On January 4, 1933, the company owed $3,014 
to a company in Toronto for merchandise received on consignment prior to that 
date. During the year 1933, $2,433 was paid on the account. Further goods 
received on consignment in 1933 amounted to $225. The vendor was charged 
back $90 and the balance owing on account at January 4th, 1934, amounted to 
$716. 

Sundry: In addition to the examples of price spreads shown on Statement 
No. D-18 the following suppliers’ accounts were examined and are summarized. 
These are firms which were specially asked for. 

Q. Yes, these specific firms were asked for and there will be a report upon 
the conditions in those particular factories?—A. They were not listed under the 
price spreads because the purchases were very small. 

_ @. They ave not under the price spreads, because the purchases were smaller 
than usual?—A. Yes. 

Q. Smaller than you listed under the price spreads?—A. Yes. The total 
purchases were small in dollars. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We will have the table, without the names, put in. 
INVOICES EXAMINED 


Percentage of Initial 


Total Purchases Cost Initial Selling ; 
in 1933 Price Mark-up to Cost 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. % 
OIE 8 oe 3,103 48 4,906 33 58-09 
BL Dee ie alse wae sia’ 1,667 91 2,628 90 57-61 
MS" S5.. she decns tks ee eee te 499 16 745 32 49-31 
ROT OL cicet ie dos Magee 1a aN Ge 4 1,775 O01 59-69 
BS OG a sans sera sus dele coho 2,511 46 3,575 13 42-35 


= og ame 


| SE ee a ern 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The percentages of marks-ups on these books are: 58:09, 57-61, 49-31, 


59-69 and 42:35?—A. Yes. 


Q. Of these five firms?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you cover the price spreads on shoes?—A. Yes. ‘There is a schedule 
that has been referred to on the memorandum. 


Mr. Factor: Statement D18. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take, for instance, the lower priced store shoes shown at the bottom 
of the page, women’s assorted shoes, 88 pairs?—A. Cost, $1.76; selling price, 


- $2.98; a mark-up of 69-32 per cent. 


Q. The next is 1,255 pairs of women’s job shoes, whatever they are?—A. 
Laid down cost, $1.02; selling price, $1.59; a mark-up of 55-88 per cent. 

Q. Up above that under children’s shoes, 219 pair of infants’ shoes?—A. 
Cost, $1.27; selling price, $1.99; a mark-up of 56-70 per cent. 

Q. Misses’ shoes, 1,258 pairs?—A. Cost, 64 cents; selling price, 89 cents; 
mark-up, 39-06 per cent. 

Mr. Facror: Where is the higher class shoes? 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Up above. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Take some of these rubbers that have been referred to that were bought, 
or rather men’s galoshes, 384 pairs?—A. Cost, $1.18; selling price, $1.69; mark- 
up, 43-22 per cent. 

Mr. Facror: Can you trace that September 12, 1933, purchase where they 
got 10 plus 10 plus 15 plus 2? Is the mark-up reflected in the Statement D18 of 
that particular purchase? 

Mr. Sommervitte: No, apparently not, Mr. Factor. I don’t see any rubbers 
here at all. He dealt with the rubber situation generally in the memorandum. 

The Wirness: The mark-up on that was 38 per cent. I have that figure 


} in my papers, on that particular purchase, with the 10, 10, 15 and 2. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That was 38 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, the next is the men’s shirt department? 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Before you come to that, I just wonder if D19 shows the net position of 
the shoe department?—A. Of the four shoe departments, both individually and 
in toto. 
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Q. In 1933, apparently they sustained a loss, after depreciation and interest, 
of $14,000?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The amount charged into this department for interest was $71,660; for 
depreciation, $14,000; for building maintenance, $39,000’—A. Yes. 


: 


Q. About $120,000; and general office, administrative and store service : 


expenses, $129,000?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. How is that item of interest arrived at?—A. 6 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. 6 per cent on the amount of the average inventory from time to time?— 
A. And on the fixed assets. 

Q. Now, let us take men’s shirts. we are now getting close to the skin?— 
A. The men’s shirts department is situated on the main floor and sells, for the 
most part, shirts and pyjamas. Most of the purchases are made from large, 
well known manufacturers; and excepting at clearing seasons, regular prices on 
goods purchased from them, are maintained. Cheaper grades of merchandise 
are supplied for sale purposes by other manufacturers as well as by the larger 
manufacturers. There are two general clearing seasons in the year, early in 
the year and at the beginning of the summer (in June and July) at which times 
special sales are put on. Sales, however, are also held at other times during the 
year for the purposes of which special supplies of sale shirts are kept on hand. 
These supplies are accumulated by purchases of bargain lots from manufacturers, 
soiled shirts taken from stock, etc. 

Price Spreads: Statement No. D-21 shows examples of price spreads on 
invoices of the main suppliers showing an initial mark-up as a percentage of 
cost ranging from a high of 87-42 per cent to a low of 28-78 per cent. The 
actual maintained mark-up for the department as a whole in 1933 was 43-74 
DET Cent. 

Q. After allowing for all mark-downs, stock shortages, etc.?—A. Yes. 
The invoices listed were selected at random from the purchase records. 

The largest suppliers for the department, along with the purchases from 
each in 1933 are as follows—shall I read the names? 

Q. The amounts will be copied in. The total was $222,422.18?—-A. Yes. 

Q. From these large suppliers?—A. Yes, the total purchases. The amounts 


are $58,982.86; $46,534.14; $35,775.11; $34,319.54; $16,349.51; $9,824.80; $8,- 


498.50; $6,394.23; $5,743.49. 
The total purchases of the department for the year amounted to $332,514.94. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Where did they get the rest, from the smaller manufacturers?—A. Yes, 
from the smaller manufacturers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is, $110,000 more came from other manufacturers than those that 
are listed?—A. Yes. Statement No. D-22 shows a comparative operating state- 
ment of the department for the five-year period 1929 to 1933. Prior to 1929 
this department was not run as a separate unit, being consolidated with other 
furnishings. Sales in 1933 were $509,101 as compared with $513,001 in 1929 
and with $572,708 (the peak in the five-year period) in 1931. The main- 
tained gross profit percentage on cost was 43-74 per cent in 1933 which is the 
highest since 1929 when the percentage was 44-36 per cent. The department 


Sa 
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showed a net profit in each of the years, after charging interest and deprecia- 
tion. On Statement No. D-23 the operating results for 1933 are shown, with 
the expenses analyzed and with buying expense eliminated from the cost of 
sales. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Adamson once more what the significance is 
in the various departments when the gross profit is shown higher in 1933 than 
in 1929. I just want to understand. Would you mind explaining it to me?— 
A. Well, the mark-up is higher in the later years. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There is no doubt about it, that throughout a large number of these 
departments the mark-up is higher during these later years?—A. Well, in total, 
the maintained gross profit percentage has not varied over the ten years very 
ereatly. That was brought out earlier. 

Q. In total, for the whole store?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean the percentage?—A. Yes. 

Q. But then, in this department the amount has been written up or the 
mark-up has been increased?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then as a result of the increasing of the mark-up in some of these 
departments, the average has been maintained on an even basis, an approxi- 
mately even basis, for the ten years?—A. The gross profit percentage to cost 
on sales for the whole store was greater in 1933 than in 1932 and 1931, but was 
approximately the same as it was in 1980. , 

Q. Then where departments have shown a loss, it has been taken care of in 
departments that would bear the larger mark-ups. Is that not the net result? 
—A. The net result is that the store as a whole shows a higher gross percentage 
in 1933, but not the highest gross profit it has shown in the 10 year period. 

Q. No, in the year 1929 it reached its peak?—A. 45-2 per cent. 

Q. But dropped again, and has been steadily increasing since then, or 
consistently increasing, shall I say’?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hears: The volume of sales is down. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. That was the year of the re-organization, was it not?—A. Yes, 1929. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, we come to advertising allowances in this department?—A. Yes. — 
The total advertising allowances were $317.40. There were no consignment 
purchases in this department in 1933. 

Q. With reference to Statement D-21, showing mark-ups on men’s shirts, 
the average was 43-74 per cent, the average maintained in the department ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Take the first item, 36 dozen, I suppose that is?—A. No, I think those 
are units, 36 pyjamas. 

Q. I beg your pardon. These are pyjamas?—A. Unit cost, $1.59; initial 
selling price, $2.98; mark-up, 87°42 per cent. 

Q. Yes?—A. Do you want me to read right down the list? 

Q. Yes?—A. Men’s shirts, cost, 44 cents; selling price 75 cents; mark-up, 
70:45 per cent. Bowling shirts, cost $1.75; selling price, $2.95; mark-up, 68°57 
per cent: Grey and green shirts, cost, $1.17; selling price, $1.95; mark-up, 
66-67 per cent. 
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Q. The next is 660 negligee shirts?—-A. Cost, 45 cents; selling price, 75 
cents; mark-up, 66°67 per cent. 

Q. Here are 1,238 shirts?—A. Cost, $1.22; selling price $1.95; mark-up, 
09°84 per cent. | 

Q. The next is 1,085 white shirts?—A. Cost, $1.23; selling price, $1.95; 
mark-up, 58:54 per cent. 

Q. Here is another, plain and fancy English broadcloth shirts, 3,600 of 
them?—A. Cost, 65 cents; selling price, $1; mark-up, 53-85 per cent. 

Q. Here is one, 1,920 men’s negligee shirts from Montreal?—A. Cost, 67 
cents; selling price, $1; mark-up, 49-25 per cent. | | 

Q. No, 44 cents—just above that?—A. Cost, 44 cents; selling price, 69 
cents; mark-up, 56°25 per cent. 

Q. And the next lot, at 96 cents?-A. Cost, 96 cents; selling price, $1.50; 
mark-up, 56°25 per cent. 

Q. The next lot, 1,212 shirts?—A. Cost, 65 cents; selling price, $1; mark- 
up, 96°25 per cent. 

Q. Then you go down the page to fancy English broadcloth shirts from 
another Montreal firm, 2,040 of them?—A. Cost, 67 cents; selling price, $1; 
mark-up, 49:25 per cent. | 

Q. And the next lot, 2,460 shirts?—A. The same cost, same selling price, 
and same mark-up. 

Q. 49-25 per cent?—A, Yes. 

Q. Farther down you have got assorted garments, knit underwear from 
knitting mills in Montreal, 10,020 garments?—A. Cost, 49 cents; selling price, 
69 cents; mark-up, 40-82 per cent. 

(). Then the last one is plain and fancy English broadcloth shirts, 3,000 of 
them in January of this year?—A. Cost, 66 cents; selling price, 84 cents; mark- 
up, 28:78 per cent. 

Q. Can you offer any explanation as to why there should be such a wide 
variation in the mark-ups on men’s pyjamas? Here are men’s pyjamas that 
cost $1.10 and the mark-up is only 36 per cent; and here are men’s pyjamas 
that cost $1.59 and the mark-up is 87 per cent?—-A. No, 1 don’t know. 

@. In this men’s shirt department the charge for interest is $23,830; for 
general office administration and store service expenses, $44,800; for depreciation 
of buildings, $5,158, and for building maintenance, taxes, $14,577?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hears: What is the total? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: About $96,000. 

Mr, Hears: What was the turn-over in the department? 
Mr. SoMMERviLLE: About $509,000, with $90,000 charges. 
Mr. Heaps: About 18 per cent. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


The Wirness: General office, delivery, administration and store service 
expenses are actual expenses incurred in the store. They are not loading them 
on the department. 


By Mr. Sommerviile: | 


Q. Oh, no; they are the general administration, the general delivery and the 
store service expenses of one kind and another?—A. Yes. 

Q. The portion of that allocated to this particular department?—A. Yes. 

(). Are they allocated on the basis of volume, or are they allocated on the 
basis of the area that is occupied?—A. They are allocated on the basis of 
budgeted sales. 

(. So that the larger the saie, the larger amount of rental you pay, in your 
department, relatively?—-A. Yes. 
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Mr. Youne: Not rental, expenses of delivery, etc. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, delivery. 
The Wirness: Yes. The rental is on the square foot basis. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, take the paint and wallpapers?—A. Could we leave that depart- 
ment to the special report—we have a special report on that—and take it up at 
the same time? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Which one is that?—A. Paints and Wallpapers. 

Q. Yes, take the next one then?—A. That is knit underwear. Statement 
D-26 shows price spreads on 20 representative larger purchases, the initial mark- 
up thereon ranging from 84-81 per cent to 28-85 per cent of cost. Items 4 and 
5 on this list show purchases of 394 dozen bloomers and vests from a firm in 
Toronto, costing 20 cents each, to sell at 33 cents each. A-similar purchase of 
160 dozen was subsequently made, and on 28rd March, 1934, these were reduced 
to 25 cents each for a sale advertised the previous day. Item 6 (1,910-8/12 
dozen bloomers, panties and vests) purchased from the same company were 
advertised on 3lst January, 1934, at 49 cents each. This purchase was referred 
for special investigation to an investigator appointed by the committee. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These are the same kind?—A. No, they are not the same. 

Q. Where are the ones that were sold at 49 cents?—-A. That is the sixth 
item; laid down cost, 30 cents; selling at 49 cents, advertised at that price. That 
was an item which was referred. 

Q. That was a mark-up of 63 per cent?—A. Yes. Information was requested 
in connection with an advertisement of 22nd March, 1934, covering hand-made 
Italian lingerie at $2.98 (‘“Panties, originally $3.95, slips originally $6.95”). This 
merchandise was purchased from a firm in Italy, in March and April, 1938. 
Price reduction slips were submitted by company officials showing that on 24th 
March, 1934, 555 slips were reduced from $6.95 to $2.98; 57 panties were reduced 
from $4.95 to $2.98; 165 panties were reduced from $3.95 to $2.98; and 52 panties 
were reduced from $3.49 to $2.98. The average laid down cost of these slips 
and panties was slightly more than $3. This Italian lingerie was sold by depart- 
ment No. 326, which is not a department specifically mentioned in here. It is 
an allied department, and it was asked for and that is the reason it is here. 

Departmental results: Statement D27 shows the operating results for the 
past ten years. This department has consistently shown a net profit. Sales 
have been fairly constant over the ten-year period (between $300,000 and 
$430,000). The maintained gross profit percentages have ranged from 37-88 
per cent to 48-65 per cent and in 1933 was 40-16 per cent. 

Q. In that department, you have the first item which is wool combina- 
tions?—A. Cost, 53 cents, selling price, 98 cents, mark-up 84:81 per cent. 

Mr. Instry: Excuse me, but would it not be all right for you to indicate 
the ones you want written into the record, and let it go at that, unless someone 
has a question to ask, in order to shorten it? I don’t know just why we 
need to go over this way. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: They may be referred to later, and tied in with some 
investigations. 

Mr. Instpy: I understand that there is a reason for having them in the 
printed report instead of leaving them just as exhibits, but they could be 
printed in there if you indicated the ones you want, unless there is some 
reason to the contrary. I have no objection, of course. 
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The CHarrman: Mr. Sommerville will pick out a few. I think we can 
shorten this a little. 

Mr. Factor: These statements are made up to show the higher mark-ups 
first and it gradually goes down. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Yes, and I want to pick out some in each variety. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. We have got some bloomers, 120 dozen, the third item?—A. Cost, 35 
cents, selling price 59 cents, mark-up, 68-57 per cent. 

Q. Then we have got 1,910 dozen?—A. That is an item which was referred 
to. 

Q. That is one you have referred to?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is 795 dozen?—A. Cost, 27 cents; selling price, 39 cents; 
mark-up, 44°44 per cent. 

Q. Then there is 4174 dozen of assorted garments?—A. Cost, 49 cents; 
selling price, 69 cents; mark-up, 40°82 per cent. 

Q. 2954 dozen vests?—A. Cost, 35 cents; selling price, 49 cents; mark-up 
40 per cent. 

Q. And the last item?—A. Cost, 52 cents, selling price, 67 cents; mark-up, 
28:85 per cent. 

Q. And your average on that department is what?—40-16 per cent. 

Q. The next is drugs?—A. Drugs and toilet goods, departments 203 and 
204: the two departments are dealt with together. Special inquiries in these 
departments were directed more particularly to the investigation of specially 
advertised merchandise. The details of special sales of six nationally advertised 
lines are summarized below. Do you want me to read the names? 

Q. Yes, the advertised lines were referred to?—A. All right. 


Advertised Laid-down 


Date of Advertisement Merchandise Selling pes 
Price oe 

Oct. ECS ETT ELT hae. cee ae Babyis-Own Soap sierra hes. ae A for 29c. 4 for 27c. 
Jan. SCO Sk hs Tareas hen hes Sah 4a Cutieura. Soap esa) tole. 0 soaks.» wo de iol Orooer 3 for 58c. 
IM ATC h4,  LOS4 ee hei ee ate caches Phillip’s Milk of Magnesia........... 39c. 34c. 
Mareh Pa TOSS. Setar bh maak: a eee THEFMO ENS EEE eee bbe tae 35¢. 37¢. 
ATU AL, ra QO4 Ee: dean daa ewer Dodd's Kidney Bills ay. faccieiecen oe 29c. 3l1c. 
INDYI LAD LOOEN nc oatis cra eae ie oles Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound.... 87c. 90c. 


Of these six lines, four were sold below cost; but in the case of the sale 
of Thermogene it was apparently a clearance sale of old stock. The merchandise 
manager states that goods are only sold below cost in this department to meet 
similar prices advertised by chain drug companies. 

Q. These laid-down costs include also the free goods that go with the 
purchases?—A. Yes, this is the net cost. 

Q. Yes, will you continue?—A. Yes. Dealing with price spreads, on state- 
ments D28 and D29 are shown the details of items selected from representative 
larger purchases. The initial mark-ups as a percentage of cost range from 
134-64 per cent to 30°67 per cent in the drug department (Statement D28) 
and 150 per cent to 8:33 per cent in the toilet goods department (Statement 
D29). 

Operations: Statement D30 shows the operating results of these depart- 
ments for the past ten years. There is a consistent increase in the dollar sales 
volume to 1931, with a slight recession in recent years. The maintained rate 
of gross profit shows a continuous falling off since 1929, but in spite of this 
the combined net profit has only varied from a high of $48,236 in 1927 to 
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$33,535 in 1933. The toilet goods department is much the more profitable. 
On statement D31 the details of expenses for the year 1933 are shown. Mention 
has already been made of the large number of demonstrators employed whose 
salaries are paid by or charged to suppliers and this has no doubt contributed 
substantially to the profitableness of the operations. 

Q. You have already dealt with the question of demonstrators?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there are a number of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your first item is Acetophen?—A. Cost, $1.79; selling price, $4.20; 
mark-up, 134-64 per cent. 

Q. I observe another item of milk of magnesia?—A. Cost, $2.12; selling 
price, $4.68; mark-up, 120-75 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is that $2.12?—A. Per dozen. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is the 50-cent size of Phillip’s milk of magnesia. 
It is called the 50-cent size. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would that be the 39 cent one they sold, or would it not?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: You say that cost 34 cents. There is something wrong 
there. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: No, that would not be it. 

The Witness: It would be a different lot. The date of the invoice was 
29th September, 1933. The one which was referred to previously was adver- 
tised on the 14th of March, 1934. 

The CHAIRMAN: But there would not be that difference. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Was that a 50-cent bottle, the one which was advertised at 39 cents, 
or is it a different size? I mean the one purchased on the 14th of March, 1934? 
__A. 1 think that is the 50-cent size. On these invoices on the price spreads 
statements are free goods. The quantity shown is the total quantity, and has 
been figured out to a price per unit including the free goods, and in many 
cases there may be some. I can’t tell offhand whether there were any free 
goods with that purchase, but there were with a lot of the purchases shown. 

Q. The next item is quinine tablets?—A. Cost, $1.50; selling price, $3; 
mark-up 100 per cent. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. Just a minute, on that milk of magnesia. The Druggists’ Association 
were asking that there be a maintained price. In that case, if the price were 
maintained, it would be maintained at 50 cents. This is the 50-cent size?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. That was purchased by them at what, 16 or 17 cents a bottle?—A. It 
was $2.12 laid down for a dozen of them, is that not right?—A. Yes. 

Q. I don’t know what that would work out to?—A. 173 cents. 

Q. If the price were maintained at 50 cents, you would have a heavy 
mark-up. What does that mean, 50-cent size?—A. The regular 50-cent size. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is the description. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. What did that sell for, 39 cents?—A. The initial selling price was 39 
cents. That is what it was marked. 
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Mr. Iustry: I was just trying to see how the maintained price would work 
out on that. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This is not a maintained price article. It is Phillip’s 
Milk of Magnesia. There are some of them on here. 

Mr. Iustey: The request was that there should be a maintained price. I 
suppose the maintained price would not necessarily be 50 cents. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No, because it would be in competition with other 
articles; and it being now in competition, it is less than 50 cents. 

The Witness: The purchase on the price spread statement is from a 
different supplier than the purchase referred to previously as being sold for 
39 cents, as against a laid down cost of 34 cents. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. But what I cannot understand, Mr. Adamson, the laid-down cost of the 
item of 14th March, 1934, is 34 cents and the laid-down cost in the price spreads 
statement D-28 is 174 cents?—A. I think the reduction is on account of the free 
goods. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You see the free goods included would bring down the 
unit cost. 


By Mr. Isley: 
Q. Just at this point, do Simpson’s have private brands?—A. No. 
Q. I mean in drugs, any drugs?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Have they any lines made up for themselves?—-A. They have no branded 
lines. 

Q. Not necessarily calling it a brand but they will have their name, not 
calling it a fancy name but surely they make up something of their own?—A. I 
cannot tell you that; I do not think so. 

Q. There are other firms that do. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. What I had in mind was, could you find out if they are charging a much 
greater mark-up on their brands than they were on standard brands; that was 
the evidence one day last week that that was the case in some chain or depart- 
ment stores, that they had private brands made up for themselves upon which 
they made a very heavy profit, and that on the standard brands—the national 
advertised brands—they charged a very little or no profit, or sold at a loss to 
entice the purchaser to the store whereupon they sold him their own private 
brand at a very great profit. Now, is there anything in this particular table, or 
anything in your investigation, to bear that out or to contradict it?—A. No, 
there is nothing to my knowledge to bear that out. 

Mr. Factor: I think Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Sparks referred to the chain 
drug stores. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


. Then A.B.S. & C.?—A. Cost $1.76, selling $3.48, mark-up 97-73 per cent. 
. Larvex Combinations?—A. Cost $6.29, selling $12, mark-up 90-73. 

. Russian Oil?—A. Cost $1.18, selling $2.25, mark-up 90-68. 

. Bayer’s Aspirin?—A. Cost $1.46, selling $2.64, mark-up 80-82 per cent. 
. Listerine?—A. Cost $8.51, selling $11.76, mark-up 38-19 per cent. 


ODOHLOHD 
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Q. That is three sizes?—A. Yes. Cost $4.50, selling $5.88, mark-up 30°67; 
cost $2.36, selling $3, mark-up 27-12 per cent. 

Q. And the maintained gross profit was 39-59 after all mark-downs and 
shortages, etc?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Statement D-29 covers toilet goods, and generally speaking the mark-up 
is higher than on drugs?—A. Yes. 

Q. I observe here triple compacts 150 per cent mark-up; single compacts 
140 per cent mark-up; combs, 118-88 per cent mark-up; nail brushes, 110-14 
mark-up; tooth brushes 107 per cent mark-up; vanity cases 87:90 per cent 
mark-up; Eau de Cologne 81:63 per cent mark-up. Then you get down to where 
you have a small mark-up, soaps; Lifebuoy soap with a 12 per cent mark-up, 


and Bath salts with a 41-03 per cent mark-up. The maintained gross profit for 


that department was 44°76 per cent after write-downs, stock shortages, etc?— 
A. That is right. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. What do you mean in this item that is marked 60 per cent, brushes, is 


‘that a loss leader, laid down cost $3 selling price $1.20?—A. Yes, it was sold at 


a loss. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It is a loss leader on some kind of brushes, clothes-brushes, hat brushes? 
—A. There were several bought on the same invoice. The average mark-up was 
50 per cent. 

Q. Oh yes, some were 100 per cent and some were nothing. 

Q. They averaged 50 per cent mark-up on these brushes?—A. Yes, on that 
particular invoice. 

_ Q. Then take the groceries?—A. Statement No. D-32 shows the operating 
results of the groceries department for the past ten years. Until 1933 this depart- 
ment showed a loss, very substantial in the earlier years but decreasing over the 
period. In 1933 a small profit is shown. Sales in 1933 were approximately 50 
per cent of those nine years previously, but the rate of maintained gross profit 
has shown a consistent increase. The maintained gross profit in this depart- 
ment is still, however, considerably less than the average for the whole store. 

Q. That is, on the groceries there has been an increased maintained gross 
profit during these years?~-A. Yes. On Statement D-33 is shown an analysis of 
the expenses for the year 1933, together with comparable figures of other allied 
departments. 


Price Spreads: 

The examination of price spreads was confined to a few items selected from 
the company’s advertising during December, 1933, and January, 1934. On the 
nine items selected very low mark-ups were obtained and in one case (Surprise 
Soap) merchandise were sold at less than cost. Merchandise covered by this 
scrutiny included Roman Meal, Evaporated Milk, Soap Chips, Ketchup, 
Ammonia, and Granulated sugar. The merchandise manager of the store 
states that on occasions loss leaders have been featured in this department, but 
that more frequently advertised specials are offered at prices which yield the 
department a relatively low margin of gross profit. 

Q. Well, the low margin may be so low as not to afford any profit if it 
were maintained on the same basis throughout the store?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. We had a complaint about turkeys—A. Reference has been made in 
the evidence to the retail price of turkeys. Purchases during the Christmas 
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season of 1933 were made at 19 cents and 20 cents a pound and were advertised 
to sell at 28 cents to 30 cents a pound, 

Mr. Factor: That does not sound like a loss leader. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It was not a loss leader at Christmas; it was elsewhere 
and a month earlier than that. 

The Wirness: There is no evidence of it in this firm, That is the end of 
the Toronto store departments. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: The next has to do with the Mail Order Department. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have the wage schedule of the Toronto store. The 
mail order will not take so long. Go ahead, Mr. Adamson. 

The Wrrness: The Toronto mail order business was conducted in connec- 
tion with the Toronto store up until 1914 when the increase in sales volume 
necessitated its removal to a separate building on Front Street, and in 1916 the 
Mutual Street building was constructed primarily for the Toronto mail order 
business. In 1925 the Toronto mail order business was transferred to the 
Robert Simpson Eastern Limited which also operated the Halifax mail order 
division. A retail selling department is also conducted in connection with the 
Toronto mail order division. 

The Halifax mail order division was started in 1919 to serve the Maritime 
Provinces, a separate company, “ The Robert Simpson Eastern Limited,” being 
incorporated to handle this business. A retail selling department is also con- 
ducted as part of the Halifax mail order department. 

The Regina mail order division (The Robert Simpson Western Limited) 
was started in 1916 to handle the western Canada business and it also maintains 
a retail selling department. 

All mail order divisions are under the management of a manager at Toronto 
and sub-managers of each branch are responsible to him. 

The same merchandise is carried at all branches and the catalogues issued 
from each branch show the same lines of merchandise, the only difference in 
the catalogues being the prices, which in some cases are greater in the east and 
the west and in Northern Ontario to take care of increased shipping charges 
on merchandise purchased, 

All contracts and purchases (with the exception of minor ones) are made 
for the three branches through Toronto. The usual procedure is to give placing 
orders to suppliers for a portion only of the estimated requirements of the 
season, Deliveries are made by suppliers from time to time as required and 
when the quantity specified in the placing order has been delivered and more is 
required, the repeat business usually goes to the original supplier. These repeat 
order prices sometimes vary in price from the original placing order, depending 
on the market conditions. No increase in the catalogue price is made during a 
season. Furniture placing orders are discussed under the furniture section later. 

Generally, the merchandise handled is of a less expensive type than that 
handled in the retail stores and is sold largely to the rural trade. Fewer ranges 
of merchandise are available than in the retail store departments. Some of the 
suppliers of the Toronto retail store also supply the mail order section but 
generally because of the different class of merchandise handled, purchases are 
made from other suppliers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


(J. And does the price in the mail order section compare with the price 

in the retail store, generally speaking?—A. It is not the same merchandise. 

fl ue The goods do not compare; I presume the goods are cheaper quality ?— 
. Yes, 
- Q. And the prices are, therefore, a little lower?—A. Generally, yes. 


/ 
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By Mr. Factor: 
Q. So you cannot compare the two?—A. I cannot, no. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will get some information on that from Mr. Johnston, 
the merchandising investigator. 


The Wirness: Shipping Charges. 


The company pays the shipping charges to destination on all goods shown 
in a catalogue, excepting in the West where the customer pays the freight 
charges on heavy goods from various warehouse points. Because of the in- 
creased shipping charges to points in northern Ontario catalogue price on heavy 
goods, such as furniture, etc., are higher than in southern Ontario, different 
catalogues being distributed in the two sections of Ontario, the only difference 
in the two sets of catalogues being the prices. 

In setting the catalogue selling prices allowances are included for delivery 


charges. Most of the sales excepting heavy goods are shipped by parcel post. 


The allowances included in the catalogue selling price are the parcel postage 
rates to the next province on the actual weight of the articles shown in the 
catalogue. Express charges are calculated in the same way for articles too 
heavy for parcel postage delivery. Reference is made later under “ Furniture 
Department” to the allowances included for freight on furniture. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The price in the catalogue is based upon or includes a delivery charge?— 
A. Yes. 
Q. Although the customer is not required to pay delivery charges that is 


all embraced in the price?—A. Yes. 


a 


: 
: 


Q. And in fixing that price these delivery charges are taken into con- 
sideration and an arbitrary basis is arrived at?——A. Yes. 

Q@. The bases for fixing that are the parcel postage rates to the next 
province on the actual weight of the garment shown in the catalogue?—A. Yes. 

Q. If, for instance, a person in Peterboro were buying something from 
Toronto by catalogue the article would include the price of delivery in the 
province of Quebec?—-A. I think the parcel postage rate is the same. 

Mr. Factor: What is the idea of that? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: In order to arrive at an average; if there were different 
rates to different places what they may gain in one way they may lose in 
another, and they arrive at this common basis. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Well, then, express charges are calculated in the same way?—A. Yes. 
@. They are arrived at on an average?—A. Yes. 


Delivery charges for the year 1933 for the three branches are as follows:— 


— Toronto Regina Halifax Total 
Amount of delivery expenses paid............ $175, 602 $210, 690 $68, 946 $455, 238 
Percentage of delivery expenses paid to total 
Cxpapses SATIRE SRR AME! ILO: 16-44% 18-62% 16-52% 17-4% 
Percentage of delivery expenses paid to total 
OE hay, BARS RUC Dy NR AA NTR k me NE al 6:25% 658% 6-35% 6-42% 
Catalogues 


The company issued two main catalogues each year, one for spring and 
summer and one for fall and winter; in addition a smaller mid-summer sale 
catalogue and a mid-winter catalogue are issued. During the past three years 
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an additional small catalogue has been issued each year in the early part of 
the year. A comparison of the average number of each catalogue issued in 
1920, 1928 and 1933 is as follows:— 


— Toronto Regina Halifax Total 
1 sb Rona Mia Si)» AiaeRSe SNe ec ype pet ictal Aes 430, 588 354, 818 166, 916 952, 322 
5 1 Des lh QR Bea RNWAE SMR ENG Yea Blea 0 Os SIN 479,972 359, 308 152, 460 991, 740 


LOB. uel bie ohio ihe deat ali Ghee kgs a is, senna 359, 909 333, 322 122,011 815, 242 


Mr. Factor: It shows a decrease from 1920 to 1933. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, a very large decrease. 


The Witness: The total cost of printing and issuing the catalogues in 1933 
was approximately $835,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

(). The catalogues of this business cost last year $835,000?7—A. Yes. 

@. And that is charged against the mail order department?—A. Yes. 

@. The expenses of the mail order department?—A. Yes. The catalogues 
are printed by Photo Engravers and Electrotypers Limited, who occupy a sec- 
tion of the Mutual Street building. 

@. Do they do any other business?—A. Yes. 

Q. But they do all of this work for Simpson?—A, Yes. A very large per- 
centage of the catalogues are distributed in the country districts. Approxi- 
mately 11 per cent of the Toronto mail order catalogues are distributed in cities. 
Outlet Losses 

At the end of each catalogue season, merchandise which is not being carried 
forward with the next season’s catalogue is disposed of to various sources, 
including outside dealers, the retail store and the retail section of the Mail 
Order Department. Losses on these items are shown separately in the depart- 
mental statements, 


Advertising Allowances 


Three suppliers contributed in total approximately $1,100 in 1933 for 
advertising in the catalogues. 


Order Offices 


The business contributed by order offices and outside agents, in each of the 
branches has been referred to in the memorandum dealing with the Toronto 
store operations, 


MAIL ORDER BRANCH RESULTS 


An examination of the Comparative Profit and Loss statements of the mail 
order division shows that the sales have decreased very substantially during the 
past few years although in each of the branches the retail sections operated in 
connection therewith show an increasing sales volume; in 1933 the Halifax 
retail section sales volume was almost as large as the mail order division. Gross 
profit percentages to sales in general show some increase over the past few 
years, indicating that a higher mark-up is being obtained. 

@. A higher mark-up is being obtained in the mail order catalogues?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr, Isley: 


. The mail order business of the whole of Simpson’s is only half in 1933 
what it was in 1920, just about exactly half; J] do not think they are distributing 
nearly as many catalogues. 
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Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The percentage has increased from 42 per cent to 47 
per cent in Toronto and from 45 per cent in Regina to 47-5, and in Halifax 
from 43 per cent to 47 per cent? 

The WITNEss: Yes. 


Mr. Factor: We have had complaints from retail merchants about this 
mail order business, but apparently these figures show that it is decreasing sub- 
stantially. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Well, so far as this firm is concerned it is also being 
carried at a loss, which may be one of the most serious factors of competition, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Well, at that point we might as well refer to them. The sheet MT-1 
indicates that this business with the exception of four years since 1924 has been 


operating at a loss?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Since 1928 it has never shown a profit?—A. That is right. 

Q. And the losses have been quite substantial in the earlier years?—A. 
MT-1 is Toronto, and MT-2 is Halifax. 

Q. And the same condition prevails in Halifax with losses shown—A. Yes. 

@. And the same condition applies in Regina-—A. Yes, In order to compare 
these, in the past five years these companies have contributed rentals to Simp- 
sons Limited, the same as the Toronto store, and the results should be compared 
before the deduction of these rentals, and J have done that in the memoranda. 


_ The comparable figures are referred to in the next page of this memoranda. 


The gross profits percentages on cost indicated above are after including in 
the cost of sales a percentage of the invoice cost for buying expense and after 
allowing for stock write-downs, stock shortages, outlet losses, etc. Each of the 
mail order branches has shown substantial net losses in the past four or five 


-years although previously profits were shown at each branch. The loss of each 
_ branch was very much reduced in 1933 which is accounted for by:— 


(a) An increase in sales over 1932. 
(6) Increased gross profits. 
(c) Decreased expenses. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
The losses of 1933 were not as heavy as the previous years?—A. No. 
And that is accounted for by, first, larger sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then they had increased gross profits, that is increased mark-ups? 
-—A. Yes. 

Q. And then they had decreased expenses?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Wages and cther items?—A. Yes, 

Q. These losses have been very substantial ever since 1929, the date of that 
reorganization?—A. Yes. 


Q. 
Q. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would that be due, in part, to the added burdens?—A. No. _ 
Q. What would it be due to?—A. The value has decreased from $5,500,000 
in 1928 to $2,800,000 in 1988. | 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. But you could not bring down your expenses gradually, there had to 
be rent paid, charges made to the company which held the buildings and that 
would add to the overhead or their expenses, would it not?—-A. Yes. In this 

86332—190 
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particular case the rents are paid by the Toronto store to the operating company 
which in turn charges the Toronto mail order division with a portion of that. 
It amounts to about $35,000 a year so that there is that difference which has 
not been shown separately on this Toronto mail order statement. To that 
extent the losses are that much greater. 

The CHAIRMAN: But it is a very keen competitive system with the ordinary 
retail business which is being carried on at a very heavy loss. I think that is 
something that ought to be noted by the committee at this point. 

Mr. Iustey: I think that is subsiding quite rapidly. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is subsiding yet it occurs consistently for five years. 

Mr. SoMMERvVILLE: And the methods adopted to stop the decline of the 
losses may account for the keenness of the competition that is complained of. 

Mr. Iustey: Yes, but it is accounted for in another way. 

The Witness: The following statements dealing with the operations of the 
various mail order divisions are submitted:— 


Comparative Trading and Profit and Loss Statements for the ten years 1924 
to 1933 inclusive 


Statement MT- 1—Toronto Mail Order. 
pe MT- 2—Halifax Mail Order. 
5 MT- 3—Regina Mail Order. 


Departmental Profit and Loss Statements for 1933 


Statement MT- 4—Toronto Mail Order. 
* MT- 5—Regina Mail Order. 
: MT- 6—Retail Section of Regina Mail Order. 
a MT- 7—Halifax Mail Order. 
ce MT- 8—Retail Section of Halifax Mail Order. 


Schedule of Departmental Expenses for 1933 


Statement MT- 9—Toronto Mail Order. 
MT-10—Regina Mail Order. 

. MT- 11—-Resina Retail Section of Mail Order. 
of MT-12—Halifax Mail Order. 


Toronto Mail Order Division—(Statement No. MT-1) 


The total sales increased from $4,985,929 in 1924 to $5,532,454 in 1928 
but had decreased to $3,008,243 in 1933. The volume. of oo sales at the 
Toronto mail oe eran is small. The net results are summarized as 
follows:— 


TODAS ik, oe i. Wier OCT: o's! Loc liad! Ae Oh eae ae A $193,643 
1028 Cm hi ep Re Ds tnt L's ne ee Eee ee eee 70 
LODGE ee ORE VSD SOO EN IES UN ip AP AMmMe Re A TIRES. 79,403 
OSE NACA. SIF CERN TAB OM Oh US UE UE GES D2. Niemen ey «Oe Ee aN 235,636 
1628 6a) wad cu, see PE d's hoa syd ES aS 32,816 
TE lt me a 0 bl cl i I DR dT RI + aaa $12,598 
BOBO Be PRL Ae I kta tt/ os os ek ene 2 esa 88,493 
1931 goa vey ere Oe te he on OES ee eS Dee ey 181,162 
LODO Guat! cs ne Re hl eA ee RR Ss eel 470,590 
DOSB LOU, fot LEME TB SURI) CIE AEE Se ar eam tet) Ee 171,580 


Black figures—profits. 
Italic figures—losses. 
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Halifax Mail Order Division—(Statement MT-2) 


| This is the smallest unit of the mail order organization; the highest sales 
volume being in 1929, $2,521,539. Sales in 1933 were $1,949,673 of which retail 
sales amounted to $864,771. Comparable results for ten years, before rentals 
paid to Simpsons Limited and before income taxes, bonuses, etc., are as 
-follows:— 
RODS Geta rebies ste jreitenie [aha cle aiees eh tai » Shle SL GALS » MOlUMa cbc stete het SUSU 202 


BO ee tees sn dU ees! Relea ole EIT aN «el looh resaere o Vewene ae aiedie < .+s 31,147 
Depa ae een enema e tere Mt es ot Fale (tes fogs oth 6 woe dei tee eta Peaks oie! yas ge 4s 78,503 
1927 50,691 
1928 13,716 
1929 3,531 
1930 22,971 
1931 70,651 
1932 123,115 
1933 10,747 


Black figures-—profits. 
Italic figures—losses. 


Regina Mail Order Division—(Statement MT-3) 


. Total sales increased from $5,819,969 in 1924 to a high of $6,981,296 in 

1927 and has decreased to $4,179,853 in 1983. The retail section sales, how- 
ever, increased from $478,143 in 1924 to $979,477 in 19338. Comparable net 
results for the ten years (before rentals charged by Simpsons Limited in the 
past five years and before income taxes, bonuses, etc.) are as follows:— 


De SR 0 eh bo i a es Be Oi eas PALE EL eS ee NR te a OL $253,817 
TER Ae ae OEE A PUG eee eT Rte aA aM aes OIE eee ited 285,293 
1K" ps couche: daellhtn pir 8 Ul ete oh IH aah SRL BIC GR OV IPRRtaLTUA CF OTN get 453,531 
TUE ay RSE ES SRS Be Sec a dell a 385,285 
ROS ris arrest ole (Geant neh BTU Cyt tie Ue TAY Nahe Sat 479,352 
LOD) ORIN TR Sa MRLR ea one IA La ener Tea Wom nes | Rae he 209,588 
DS erOM ER Sg Ne ie hae STRAPON WES OTA Mieke Seale Bs: oc sk! Neen ara Riedie ob Baler ate 100,270 
LG Ee ee PeMre hier ak te PRON, CRE eat hs Ne lente, See een MARNE A Tn oe banker 179,445 
TES EO WN, ystems MNP fn Re AAU OR ZA ey ca ae ae 247,942 
Ey ie SUR eIe Ls aeW Ud ofa aie toa ah, 5 oe ahah de ay ical Lata ae he ee hace 8,158 


Black figures—profits. 
Italic figures—losses. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think this is a point. where we will stop, gentlemen, we 
will meet to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. to resume on Friday, 8th June, at 
p11: a.m. 
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House ofr COMMONS, 
June 8, 1934. 


The special committee appointed to enquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 a.m., the Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 

The CHairMAN: Order. The minutes of yesterday’s meeting indicate the 
witness being heard and certain exhibits filed. We will order the minutes 
approved as presented. 


G. A. ApaAMson, examination resumed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q: Departmental investigations in the mail order department you were pro- 
ceeding with—A. Yes. Certain of the items shown in the Spring and Summer 
1934 Toronto catalogue were selected at random for investigation as to cost and 
price spreads. 

Q. That is, in order to ascertain the spread in cost in the catalogue articles 
you investigated certain departments. Placing orders on these items and invoices 
covering shipments against the orders were examined and statements have been 
prepared by departments showing the description of the articles selected, the 
catalogue number, the laid down cost, the catalogue selling price and the mark-up 
on cost. On these price spreads statements are also shown the comparative 
mark-ups on cost of those items which were also investigated at Regina. ‘The 
investigations at Regina were confined to a comparatively small number of items. 
In addition, comparative ten-year statements of the operations of each of the 
departments selected were prepared. These comparative departmental statements 
show the results at each of the three branches, Toronto, Regina, and Halifax 
(where the same segregation of departments is made) and also the total results 
of the three branches. 

A list of the departments investigated along with a reference to the state- 
ments submitted on each is given below:— 


ee eeeeeueoea“z>aeq»qowa{e=—eeeeeeSSeess_—n0u0on9n"9nm9jzsp. 


Reference Reference 
Department Number of Number of 
comparative Price 
operating Spreads 

Number Name Statement Statement 
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The gross profit percentages on cost as shown on the departmental state- 
ments are after deducting stock write-downs, stock shortages, outlet losses, and 
are after including in cost of sales an allowance for buying expenses (usually 1, 
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13, or 2 per cent of invoice cost). The write-downs, outlet losses, etc., vary from 
year to year, and this variation is responsible to some extent at least for the 
fluctuations in gross profit percentages. No such allowances have been made in 
arriving at the mark-up percentages on the various items listed on the price 
spreads statements. 

The following comments are made upon the various departments enquired 
into :— 


By Mr. Sommerville: : 

Q. In your price spreads that you have set out on these departments, these 
spreads have given credit for or rather are arrived at after deducting something 
for expenses——A. No, not in the price spreads statements, in the operating 
results. 

Q. In the operating results, but in the price spreads statements they are 
invoiced plus?—A. Plus sales tax and freight. 

Q. Plus sales tax and freight?—A. Yes. Do you want me to discuss the 
furniture department first? We cannot discuss the price spreads very well with- 
out that. 

Q. Let us have the narrative first.—A. 


Blanket Orders—Toronto Division 

The company places “blanket” placing orders with its furniture suppliers 
many weeks before the catalogues are issued. The following are extracts from 
one of these blanket orders. Similar notations appear in all of these orders:— 


Blanket order only. 

This is not an order but an estimated list of the quantities we think 
will be required for our new Spring and Summer catalogue. 

The above is only an estimated list of the quantities we think will 
be required for our new Spring and Summer Catalogue. Kindly see that 
quantities are in stock by January 1st or earlier so that prompt ship- 
ments will be made to our customers. Our catalogue number to be 
placed on each piece. It is also understood that the above prices will 
hold good for any additional quantities required during the life of the 
said catalogue. 


Q. That means, that in connection with their mail order business they do 
not order a definite number of articles; they give an estimated statement of 
what they think they will require?—A. Yes. That is on furniture. 

Q. And the manufacturer then has to manufacture these articles in the 
hope that the expectations of the firm may be realized?—A. Well— 

Q. And if they are not realized the goods are not bought?—A, The furni- 
ture manager informs us that they always take the full quantity, even if they 
have to carry it forward to the next catalogue. 

(. We have had some complaints that the estimated amounts have not 
been taken?—A, I cannot tell you that. 

Q. At any rate, these are not orders, they are what are called “ blanket 
orders ’?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And do not obligate them to take the quantities unless they sell them? 
—A. That is right. 

Q. But if they do sell them all renewals or additional quantities must be 
given at the same price?—A. Well, there is that stipulation in the blanket 
order. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Does that rule apply both ways whether the price goes up or down the 
price will be the same?—A. I think quite frequently there are adjustments as 
between the manufacturer and the company. 
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The company (Simpsons) does not take delivery of any of this furniture 
and pay for it only as and when orders are received from customers; as orders 
are received a specific order is forwarded to the manufacturer who ships the 
furniture direct to the customer, freight prepaid, and he then invoices the 
Simpson Company for the shipment made. The amount of the freight paid is 
included in the invoice to the Simpson Company. 

The manager of the department states that if the number of articles for 
which a blanket order has been given are not sold in the season, the company 
carries the line forward into its next catalogue. In some cases adjustments of 
prices may be necessary with the manufacturer. 


By Mr. Edwards: | 
Q. You say they pay freight. That applies to the Toronto store, of course, 
but it does not apply to the Maritimes. Do they not carry any stocks at all 
down there?—A. This is only dealing with Toronto, I am going to deal with 
Halifax and Regina next. 


Regina and Halifax. 


Two large suppliers maintain warehouses in Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, 
and Edmonton, and one of them also maintains a branch at Calgary. Ware- 
houses are also maintained at Montreal. Goods supplied by these manufac- 
turers are stored at these warehouses until required by Simpsons. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a notation appearing on the purchase orders issued to 
these manufacturers :— 


Quantities of the above must be on hand in your warehouses in Win- 
nipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton by or earlier. It 
will be also necessary for you to have stock of all these lines in Toronto 
and Montreal by same date so that prompt shipments can be made to 
our customers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then these suppliers have to have the quantities on hand at all these 
branches?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: » 

Q. Where they are dealing with individual merchants would they have to 
have them just the same, if they are selling furniture to individual merchants 
would it be necessary to carry stocks to supply their orders the same as they do 
to supply Simpsons? 

Mr. Epwarps: A merchant buys’his own; he carries his own. 

Mr. Youne: He never sends in any hurry-up orders. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Might I put the question this way: As far as you know, Mr. Adamson, 
this is an actual service given to Simpsons because of the quantities they buy? 
—A. I do not know whether the other suppliers obtain furniture from these 
warehouses or not. 

Mr. Factor: We are not discussing mail order business now. 

Mr. Epwarps: I do not think it is customary to carry furniture. It is true 
of other heavy goods. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Is this a mutual arrangement between the Simpson Company and the 
manufacturer?—A. I do not know what the arrangements are. 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. These warehouses are not maintained for Simpsons exclusively, or are 
they?—A. I do not know. I imagine they supply other stores as well. 


The CuHarrmMan: We will find that out from Fessenden when he comes on. 


The Witness: Purchases from other manufacturers, however, are delivered 
to the Company’s warehouses at Regina and Halifax. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These firms you refer to have branch warehouses, but other manufac- 
turers deliver them to the company’s warehouses at Regina and Halifax?—A. 
Yes. The Simpson Company pays the freight on shipments to the western ware- 
houses where the furniture is stored, either the company’s own warehouse or 
that of the two manufacturers who maintain warehouses at various points. 
Unlike the policy in Ontario and in the east, the western customers pay the ship- 
ping charges from these warehouse points to destination points, 

. In other words, the furniture is sold f.o.b. in the west?-A. Yes. 

(. And the purchaser must pay the freight on it?--A. From the warehouse 

oint. 
i €). And in eastern Canada the furniture is sold delivered at the station?—-A. 
That is right. 

(. And is included in the price?—A. Yes, an allowance is included in the 

price. 


By Mr. Young: 


@. That is what I was going to ask, whether it is sold f.0.b. from point of 
shipment; the delivery price, that is merely an adjustment in the price, is it 
not?—A. Yes, there is an allowance in the price for freight. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. What is the difference in the price at which the furniture is sold in the 
west and in the east, or is there any difference?—A. Yes, I am just coming to 
that. 


Catalogue Prices. 


All freight charges on furniture shipped to customers are paid by the com- 
pany excepting in the west where the freight charges from the warehouses there 
are paid by the customers. An allowance is included in the catalogue price to 
cover freight. This freight allowance is arrived at by taking the shipping charges 
to a number of representative points and averaging these amounts. The dif- 
ference in the northern Ontario and the Southern Ontario price is represented by 
this difference in freight allowances. Purchases may be made on extended terms — 
at no extra charge. 

Q. When you say freight allowances are allowed in the catalogue selling 
price you mean by that, that the catalogue selling price is reduced by an athi- 
trary amount arrived at in the manner indicated to cover freight?—A. There is 
an allowance in the catalogue price to cover the estimated freight. 

Q. I am talking about the west now where the purchaser pays the freight? 
—A. The company has to pay the freight from the manufacturer to the ware- 
house point in the west, and an allowance is included for that freight in their 
western prices. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When you say an “allowance” you mean an addition to the price?—A. 


Yes. 
Q. An allowance indicates as if it were a deduction, but it is an addition 
to the price?—A. Yes, 
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By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. In either case, I presume the purchaser really pays the freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where Simpson’s pay it, it is included in the price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And where they do not pay it, there is an allowance?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or the manufacturer pays it, if he makes his arrangement that way ?— 
A. No, the manufacturer does not pay the freight. The manufacturer in 
Ontario, in shipments in Ontario, pays the freight on the furniture shipped to 
the customer, who bills the company for that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Will you continue?—A. Examples of price spreads: Orders were exam- 
ined on a number of items in the spring and summer 1934 catalogue (Toronto) 
which were picked up at random. An invoice covering a shipment on each of 


_ these orders was then examined and from this information statement No. MO-1 


was prepared. On this statement is listed a description of the furniture, the 
name of the supplier and the catalogue price (along with a notation of the 
average amount included in the selling price for freight), the details of the 
blanket order and the details of the invoices supplied on each of these orders. 
Also shown is the amount of the gross profit before freight, the amount of the 
gross profit after allowance for the average freight and the percentage of this 
gross profit on cost, the amount of the gross profit after allowance for the 
actual freight paid on the particular shipment listed and the gross profit per- 
centage thereof on cost. 

This statement shows gross profit percentages on cost (calculated by using 


the average freight allowances) ranging from 44-82 per cent to 64-06 per cent. 


(. These allowances or gross profit percentages on catalogue or mail order 
furniture range from 44-82 per cent to 64:06 per cent?—A. Yes. Principal 
Suppliers: Many of the large suppliers of the Toronto store also supply the 
Mail Order Divisions. Of purchases in 1933 for the Toronto Mail Order division 
totalling approximately $150,000, three manufacturers provided $115,500 as 
follows. 

Q. You need not name them, but just indicate the amount.—A. One firm, 
$32,000; another firm, $32,000, and another firm $51,500. 

Q. The largest supplier of case goods was from Quebec; the largest supplier 
of upholstered furniture from Ontario, and the largest supplier of bedding from 
Ontario?—A. Yes. The next paragraph we have already dealt with. 

Q. We will leave that, and go to the next one?—A. Yes. Comparative 
Operating statements: Statement No. MO-2 shows the comparative operating 
results of the department for each of the three branches, Toronto, Regina and 
Halifax, and also the combined results for the six years 1928 to 1933 inclusive. 
This statement shows that sales were substantially greater in 1933 than in 1932 
and the gross profit percentage on cost of sales was very much higher in 1933 
for all three branches than in previous years, the average over the three divisions 
being 62-50 per cent. The following summary of these gross profit percentages 
shows the increasing mark-up being obtained: In 1928, 47-29 per cent; 1929, 
43-65 per cent; 1930, 44-51 per cent; 1931, 51-50 per cent; 1932, 56-02 per 
cent; 1933, 62-50 per cent. 

(). That is, from 1929, the gross profit on furniture—which indicates the 
mark-up—has increased from 43-65 per cent to 62-50 per cent—A. Yes. 

Q. That is an increase of 19 per cent?—A. Yes. 

(J. Indicating the increased mark-up that has been charged on mail order 
furniture?—A. Yes. The gross profit figure, and the percentages shown are 
before allowance for freight, which is included in the expenses shown on the 
statement. On the price spreads statement, there is an allowance included for 
freight, so the figures are not quite comparable. 


(Statement MO—1 printed in previous day’s record (No. 48).) 
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Q. Looking at statement MO- 1, the price spreads statement on furniture, — 
you have 25 chesterfield suites as the first item?—A. Yes. : 

Q. First, the initial cost was what?—A. $46.50; the sales tax is $2.37. The 
actual freight was $11.22 on this particular shipment, a total of $60.09. 

Q. The gross profit before freight was what ?—A. $37.63. 

Q. And that meant a mark-up of what?—A. That has not been calculated. 
The gross profit after allowance for actual freight was $43.95 per cent, after 
average freight it is 49-47 per cent. 

Q. Those were shipped to northern Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. And because of that, this particular item of freight was charged?—A. 
Yes. 

QQ. And the gross profit, after allowance for average freight in that instance, 
was 49-47 per cent?—A. Yes, that is right. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Have you got the price of the same article a few years previously ?—A. 
No, I have not. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. What is the next one?—A. Another chesterfield suite item. 

Q. Eight chesterfield suites?—A. Yes. The total laid-down cost, including 
actual freight, $88.68; the selling price was $139.50. 

Q. These were shipped down to Mr. Boulanger’s country, to Gaspe, in Que- 
bec?—A. Yes. Gross profit after allowance for actual freight was 52-23 per 
cent; and the gross profit including average freight was 55-21 per cent. 

i y That is, the gross profit there was 55:21 per cent with an average freight? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What is next?—A. Shall I read every one? 

Q. There are a few more of these. Here is one to Almonte, Ontario?—A. - 
Three piece chesterfield suite. The mark-up, including actual freight, was 51-54 
per cent; with the average freight, 55-09 per cent. 


Mr. Inusuey: You have given the Kirkland Lake one. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Yes. Give us Almonte?—A. I am sorry. 55:35 per cent with actual 
freight and 55-92 per cent with average freight. | 

(. 55-35 per cent gross profit after allowance for actual freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here are some case-goods. Take occasional arm chairs, the initial cost? 
—A. $4. The total cost was $5.14. 

Q. Yes, including freight?—A. Yes. Gross profit after allowance for actual 
freight, 41-05 per cent; and with the average freight, 46-46 per cent. ! 

Q. Here are 100 nine piece solid walnut dining room suites for $60?—A. 
Yes. Total laid-down cost was $76.08, including the actual freight on the par- 
ticular shipment. Gross profit after allowance for actual freight was 47-87 per 
cent. 

Q. The gross profit before freight was what?—A. $48.90. 

Q. The initial cost was $60?—A. Yes. 

Q. $48.90 on $60 before freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the gross profit after the average freight was what?—A. $39.90. 

Q. $39.90 for the distribution of a $60 set of furniture?—A. Yes. The per- 
centage of gross profit, including the average freight allowance, was 54:96 per 
cent; and on this particular shipment, including the actual freight, was 47-87 
per cent. 

‘ @. It was reduced because the distance was longer than the average freight? © 

—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the next one. Here are 35 four piece bedroom suites?—A. Yes. 
The total laid-down cost, $64.64, included $7.40 prepaid freight. This is to Kirk- 
land Lake, Ontario. 


————-- 
_ 
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Q. This is to Kirkland lake, which is a long haul, is it not?—A. Yes. 

@. And on that the mark-up was what?—A. 54-70 per cent including actual 
freight; including average freight, it was 54-47 per cent. 

Q. Take the next one, a nine piece dining-room suite, solid oak, Jacobean 
old English brown. The initial cost is what?—A. $65. Total cost $71.11, which 
included prepaid freight. The gross profit after allowance for average freight was 
$39.68; percentage to cost 53-03 per cent. The gross profit after allowance for 
actual freight was $43.39, or a gross profit percentage to cost of 61-02. 

Q. The significance of these gross profits will become more apparent when 
old English brown. The initial cost is what?—A. $65. Total cost $71.11, which 
these things were made, and the amount that the manufacturer got out of the 
transaction. Take the last one on the page, 4 piece bedroom suite, genuine walnut 
veneer?—A. Total laid-down cost, $51.35; gross profit after allowance for aver- 
age freight, $28.18, a mark-up of 50-94 per cent. The gross profit including 
actual freight was $32.15, a mark-up of 62-61 per cent. 

Q. That is, after an allowance for average freight, a $28 mark-up on $51 
laid-down cost?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Youne: What is the meaning of this expression, “ Birch-walnut ”? 

Mr. Sommervitte: That is a transformation, I think. 

Mr. Huap: Birch finished with walnut. 

Mr. Youne: How is that sold, as walnut? 

The Cuatrman: Birch turned into walnut. 

Mr. Sommervitte: It is given a walnut finish. 

The Wirness: This is a wrong description. 

The Cuamrman: It is quite honest. It is called “ Birch-walnut.” 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Take the last one. Here are 100 dressers—A. Laid down cost, $7.93; 
gross profit after allowance for average freight is $4.61 or 58-43 per cent; after 
allowance for actual freight, it was $4.57 or a percentage of 57°63 per cent to cost. 

Q. What does this mean? There is a figure on this, 100 at $6.25, later revised 
to $6.50?—A. $6.25 was the original price and it was later changed to $6.50. 

Q. The price to the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on that $6.50 initial cost the profit was $4.612—A. Yes. 

Q. Then for the whole year the gross profit on this department as a whole, 
after stock write-down, stock shortages, etc., was 67°37 per cent on cost at 
Toronto?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Have you got a statement of the net profit of that department?—A. 


Yes. That is the next statement. 


The CHarrMan: That is MO- 2. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Have you got MO- 2 there? 
Mr. Instzy: No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Is that statement MO-2 printed?—-A. I think none of these departmental 


statements are printed. 


Q. What does it show on the furniture?—A. The net profit for last year 
was $14,090 in the three divisions, the total furniture. 

Q. The total furniture departments of the three branches?—A. That is 
shown on statement MO-2. 
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By Mr. Young: 
Q. Is that a profit of $14,090 in each of the branches?—A. No, in total. 
Q. $14,090?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. After interest, depreciation, management and all other items had been 
charged off?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. What was the turnover; the total sales?—A. $445,000. 
Mr. Factor: What I cannot understand is the large gross profits and the 
small net profits? 
~ ‘The Witness: On all these statements of the company the rent is included 
in the expenses, and so are the catalogue expenditures. 7 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. All of the catalogue expenditure; then you have the overhead, the 
interest, the depreciation, and all these items that go into the general office sys- 
tem?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think what Mr. Factor says is very pertinent. I think we must keep 
constantly in mind in looking at the net profits of any of these departments the 
fact that these great charges have been made before that net figure is arrived 
at: which constitutes, of course, a very handsome profit on the general business. 
As a matter of fact, I would like to put to Mr. Adamson this question: apart from 
the facilities for the management knowing how the particular department oper- 
ated, would it not be very much better if the statement showed the profits that 
were made before interest charges or depreciation were added at all; and then 
the interest, depreciation and such-like charges taken off the general statement? 
—A. That could be easily determined from the company’s statement. 

Q. The object is merely to show how each department is turning out in its 
relation to the whole business?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. I presume you could tell us very quickly what was the total interest 
charged to the department for the year. 

The Cuarrman: I do not want you to do it now, I am merely indicating 
a point I think we might develop. 

The Wirness: It is shown in detail on the trading statements for each busi- 
ness. 

The Cuarrman: I know that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take for instance the point that was raised by Mr. Factor; there was a 
loss of $44,000 in the furniture, in this department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the gross margin on that; after write-downs, stock shortages, outlet 
losses, employees discounts and miscellaneous adjustments, the total gross profit 
was $171,134 on $444,000 of sales?—A. That is right, that is before including 
rent. 

_ Q. Without having anything to do with freight, or the charges for advert- 
ising, management, office, interest, rental or any of these charges?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. And that gross profit represented a profit of 67-37 per cent on sales?— 
A. Yes, on the cost of sales. 
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Q. On the cost of sales; and in Regina it was 50-44 per cent on the cost 
of sales; and in Halifax it was 69-14 per cent; or an average total of 62-5 per 
cent?—A. That is right. 

Q. Then, against that charges have been made by head office of $157,044? 
—A. That is right. 


Mr. Youne: Can these charges be broken into all their details? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They can be, I have no doubt. 
The Witness: I haven’t that here. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. I would like to know how much of these charges are necessary—?—A. 
The statement of the mail order division as a whole shows the break-down 
between interest, depreciation and other expenses. 

The CHatrMANn: We have had that, Mr. Young, on every department so far, 
and it ines been reported; and we will do it now in the mail order department 
as a whole. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Here you have the mail order department as a whole, I think you have a 
copy of MT-1, wasn’t that printed?—R. Yes it was. 

Mr, Factor: The whole question arises as to whether this mail order 
business is carried on efficiently, when you consider the gross profits of $171,000, 
and $157,000 for expenses. We should analyse that. 

The CuarrMan: You will recall that yesterday we referred to MT-1. 

Mr. Youna: I didn’t think we had it. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: I think it is printed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, statement MT-1 is printed, you have it there among 
your printed statement. 

The Witness: Statement MT-1 shows the details of the various depart- 
ment expenses for 1933. 

Mr. SommeErvItue: I think you have that. 

Mr. Heaps: Can you tell us what percentage of the gross sales that was in 
the mail order department: that is, the expenses chargeable to the department? 

The CHatrMAN: $157,000. 

Mr. Heaps: As against what? 

The CHAIRMAN: $444,000. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is about 334 per cent. 

Mr. Heaps: Yesterday we had the figures of the shirt department which 
worked out at about 18 per cent. 

The Witness: No, it was more than that. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Have you MT-1 there? 

Mr. Youna: Yes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Now, if you look at statement MT-1 you will find the 
total sales. 

Mr. Heaps: How does that compare with the shirt department? 

The Wirness: I do not think they are comparable, because the freight in 
the furniture, and in the other departments, too, is shown as an expense. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: But they did not bear that amount of relationship more 
than the shirts; here we have it. 

The CuairmMan: What number is that? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: D-22. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. We had in men’s shirts sales of $509,101, and we had charged against 
that expenses of $152,000 a gross profit of $154,921?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the amount against that charge as expenses is $152,135? 
Mr. Hears: Against the total takings of $509,000. 
The Cuarrman: Slightly under 30 per cent. 
Mr. Iustry: That is what, the mail order, or the retail store. 


By Mr. Sommerville 

Q. No, that was the mail order; but, as Mr. Adamson points out, one cannot 
compare that with the mail order because freight is charged as an expense} and 
the mail order on MT-1, on that you will observe that the total sales in the 
mail order were $3,008 2439—A, That is the profit of the mail order divisions, 
I have got it for each division. 

Q. You have not got it consolidated?—A. Not for the mail order section. 

Q. Well, probably this one statement will give us the principle, that $3,008,- 
243 is total sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the cost of these sales, $2,056,312 left a gross profit of $951,913; 
on total sales of $3,008,243 ?—A. That is right. 

@. Which represented?—A, 46-29 per cent of cost. 

Q. And then the expenses are deducted from that?—A. From the gross 
profit. 

Q. The gross profit of $951,931?—A. Yes. 

@. And these expenses include depreciation on fixed assets—?—A. In the 
next column, the next column is expenses including depreciation. 

Q. The next column, yes. I am giving down here the details of the 
expenses charged against the mail order which were $1,052,291, without deprecia- 
tion and interest; and that would show a loss on the department of $100,360?— 
A. That is right. 

Q. And then there is the depreciation on fixed assets of $113,637; and then 
there is the deduction of interest charged to the mail order of $140,987; increas- 
ing the loss to $154,624. Then there is a net departmental loss—no, then there 
is another item of interest?—A. That is the same interest item, interest. added 
back; the figures $154,624 1s a departmental result after including the interest. 
charge, in order to arrive at the profit or loss of that section of the company, 
the mail order company as a whole, interest is taken back into revenue. 

Q. Interest is taken back into revenue?—A. Yes. That is the same interest. — 
as shown there, $40,987. 

Q. That reduces the loss to $114,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you add—?—A. Miscellaneous adjustments. 

@. Miscellaneous adjustments, $57,0007—A. Yes. 

Q. That increased your loss to $171,580?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not know what miscellaneous adjustments might cover; I beg your 
pardon, I see it is miscellaneous revenue less expenses; what is the nature of 
that?—A. I will have to get that for you. 

Q. That leaves your loss at $171,580?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you deduct from that the provision for income tax, you had 
$1,290 income tax?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that leaves your net loss as $172,870?—A. That is right. 

Mr. Facror: The surprising thing in this statement is that it cost them 
$1,052,000 to do business on goods which only cost them $2,056,000. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. 

The Witness: The catalogue expenditure is great, $850,000. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And the catalogue expenditure alone amounts to over $850,000?—A. 
That is for the three branches. 

Mr. Factor: What would be the branch portion of that? 
Mr. Heaps: Mr. Sommerville, I wonder if you could have the percentage 
of the cost of the departments according to the gross revenue of the departments, 
what it takes to do business. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is here. 


The Witness: The catalogue expenditure in the Toronto division in 1933 
was $352,400. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In other words, the catalogue added approximately 174 per cent to the 
cost of the goods purchased; if the goods purchased were $2,000,000, and the 
catalogue cost was $350,000, that is an addition of approximately 174 per cent? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Does this statement MT-1 mean that during the years 1929-1933 
inclusive for each year the Toronto Mail Order section of this company suffered 
the losses indicated?—-A. With the exception, as I explained yesterday, of the 
amount charged by the Toronto store, by the Robert Simpson Company, as the 
operation rentals paid to Simpsons Limited, it does. There is about $35,000 a 
year which is not shown on this statement represented by rentals to Simpsons 


- Limited. 


Q. Well, in your opinion, does that result as shown here correctly reflect 
their operation?—A. Except for the $35,000. 

@. And that they would continue to operate this department for a period 
of years each year at a substantial loss?—A. They have. These are their own 


statements. 


@. Yes, but whether it is a loss or profit will depend quite a lot upon book- 
keeping.—A. That is the only adjustment which might be made. 

Q. It seems incredible to me that a company would continue to operate all 
these years showing a substantial loss if it were, in fact, a loss. 


Mr. Nasu: Mr. Kennedy, in the first place that occurred in 1930. Up to 


that date it operated at a profit. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): In 1925 it showed a loss. 
Mr, Nasu: A small loss. The loss in 1929 was $322,000, and that was 


reduced to $82,000, then increased to $175,000, and then $472,000. 


Mr. KENNEDY (Winnipeg): Let me draw your attention to these figures, 
going back to 1924 profits as compared with losses: — 


1924 shows a profit of $154,000 
1925 shows a loss of $10,000 odd 
1926 shows a profit of $45,000 odd 
1927 shows a profit of $80,000 
1928 shows a profit of $2,000 

1929 shows a loss of $322,000 
1930 shows a loss of $182,000 
1931 shows a loss of $175,000 
1932 shows a loss of $472,000 
1934 shows a loss of $172,000 


I am not questioning the figures so far as book-keeping is concerned, but it 
does seem to me incredible that an astute business concern would continue to 
operate all these years at such losses, and the thought that comes to me is that 
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this cannot properly reflect their business operations in these departments. I do 
not say from a book-keeping point of view but from an actual point of view. 
Mr. Nasu: Generally the big loss in 1930 was largely due to the closing of 
order offices. 
Mr. Youne: Most businesses have been losing money in the last four years. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: If they have heavy overheads and they cannot get them 
down that is true. 
The Wrrness: The expenses for 1933 are shown on MT-9. I do not know 
whether these were printed or not. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. I will read these headings, this refers to the departments in the mail 
order?—A. This is the total of the direct expenses. 
Q. It shows what are the direct expenses, and it shows:— 


Merchandise wages. 00 270 2 Ce, Se OG ao 
BiLying "EXPenSes ns. io ye ee ene ne oe eure ae 
Supplies And Priming. esc 8 oe wee ae rancor eee een Le Zee a 
Sundries expenses and postage. . i Ris Mearns apse eee ew OF 7 5, 
TRTGYCSG LOIN SUOCK re ek ee tee aces Gere) Shetbens g.c4eee emaeey nee 
WHDIUA EXPENSES he a eae ruc ee ec chee tot aetna mmc ea ne 
Prepaid mailing expense. . yp! pressor nlite WR a) irs p08 
Time payment reserve for bad ‘debts. . Ae eR a Me te HH.) 
Ae an Ona men tate Nene ial aca de io gtciee aver re ten Perper 
Rent.. Aietnrps Sheet bs fe tein eon 


or a total of these direct expenses of $801,417. 

Mr. Youne: There is an item in there of “ interest on stock.” 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: That is interest on the average inventory from time to 
time of the stock that is carried in the mail order department. 

Mr. Youne: I thought all these interest charges were taken care of. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Oh, no; every department has charged to it a direct 
charge. 

The Witness: Statement MT-4, details of the direct expenses are carried 
forward $801,417, and in addition, supervision, administrative and order offices 
expense of $290,000 are added. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In addition to $801,417 you have een $290,386 for supervision, 
administration and order offices expense.—A. Yes. 

@. I understand, for instance, that in this business half of the salary of the 
manager of a department is charged to the buying expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that his salary is divided between a buying service and a selling ser- 
vice?—A. Yes. 

@. And one-half goes through the buying expense department?—A. Yes. 

Q. The buying expense department absorbs that proportion of his salary? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. Have we a statement anywhere of the salaries paid?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. “After charging interest on the stock MT-9,” that is the stock employed 
in the mail order department?—A. Yes. 


ciation. 


tenance. 
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Q. I am like Mr. Young. I thought that was included in the 6 per cent that 


was charged on the capital employed?—A. No, there are various charges for 
interest. One is the interest on the stock which is not included in the rent 
charged to the department. There is interest on the capital employed which is 
included in the rent charged to the department. 


Q. What else does the rent include?—A. Building maintenance and depre- 


Q. Oh, that is all included in the 6 per cent?—A. No. The business which 


is included in the rent is based on 6 per cent, arrived at by taking approximately 
6 per cent on the capital employed. That is an arbitrary basis. 


By Mr. Somerville: 
Q. And you add to the 6 per cent?—A. A proportion of the building main- 


Q. And you add a proportion of your depreciation?—A. Yes, and that forms 


| the rent. 


By Mr. IIlsley: 
Q. Then after you have that you have certain other items?—A. Interest 


_ items, interest on the stock, on the inventory. 


Mr. SommervitteE: So that one sees the buildings are carried by these 


| charges divided in this manner against merchandise. 


By Mr. Isley: 
Q. It ig not called interest in your statement here, is it? It is called indirect 
expenses. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It is called administrative. 
The Wrrness: It depends on which statement you are referring to. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. Those ones we saw yesterday; you added a statement showing the direct 


expense and the indirect expense?—A. I can only speak with respect to the 


departments we enquired into. This is the Toronto store, but in the comparative 


ten year statement we have not done that so that there is a variation in the 


distribution of expenses. 
Mr. SomMMERVILLE: What Mr. Ilsley has in mind is shown exactly in State- 


ment D-831. 


Mr. Insuey: That is what you mean by rent, is it? 
Mr. Sommervitie: Indirect expenses consist of, in this particular depart- 


- ment, the drug department, building maintenance, taxes and insurance $18,696; 
_ depreciation on buildings and equipment $6,604. 


The Wirness: Which would be in rent in the company’s books. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Which would all be included in rent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. Those two items would?—A. Both, depreciation and interest on invest- 
ment, a portion of the interest on the investment. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Amounting to $30,117?—A. Yes. 
Q. A portion of that would be included in rent?—A. Yes. 
Q. The other portion being included as interest? A. On the inventory in 
miscellaneous expenses. 
86332—191 
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By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Mr. Adamson, may I put it this way: In calculating the net profit of a 
department in the mail order branch what items are deducted from the gross 


profits?—A. Take the same statement D-31 for the drugs and toilet goods 


department there are the wages, selling wages, buying expenses, advertising, 


printing and stationery, miscellaneous direct expenses, depreciation on special — 


equipment, and alterations; and the indirect expenses, building maintenance, 
taxes, insurance, etc., depreciation on buildings and equipment, general office 


delivery administrative and store service expenses, and interest on the invest- : 


ment. 


Q. That is, on the capital employed in the department?—A. And on the ) 


inventories. ; 
Q. The capital would include inventories?—A. Yes. 


(. Now, will you give me the same make-up in the mail order in deducting 
from the gross profits what do you deduct?—A. The expense distribution is not 
quite the same, but I can give you the heading as we have it on Statement MT-9. ) 


Q. Well then, what are the indirect expenses? I understand the direct but 
what are the indirect expenses?—A. The same thing although they are not split, 
are not shown exactly that way, they are exactly the same. 

. Building maintenance, depreciation, general office expense, and interest 
on inventory, and capital employed in the department?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. The expense of selling through mail orderhas increased materially 
apparently in recent years. Is that due to the fact that orders are smaller, that 
they make fewer sales, and that prepaid freight costs higher when they only 
send out small shipments?—A. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Nasu: May I correct that, Mr. Young. The mail order expenses have 
not increased in relation to the sales. 

Mr. SoMMeErRvILLE: The expenses themselves have not increased. 

Mr. Nasu: The expenses have decreased. 

Mr. SomMeErRvILLE: In other words, in those areas in which the big stores 
are located—Toronto and Montreal—by special advertising means they can 
retain a larger proportion of the business than is possible in the mail order busi- 
ness, : 

Mr. Youne: That is not it. The trouble is that in your mail order business 
the farmers have not had any money. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The retail business in the same way is conducted with | 
people who are on relief in the cities, but they have been able to maintain in the — 


centres of population a larger proportion of the business than they formerly held. 
That is the case where they can concentrate in the mail order. 


Mr. Young: Mail order sales have fallen off in greater proportion than 
store sales. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Quite. 
Mr. Factor: And the expenses have increased. 
The Wirness: The expenses have decreased actually. 


Mr. Nasu: Mail order sales have fallen off in greater proportion than the 
store sales. ; 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Quite. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, will you proceed with the next department? They are relatively 
the same, are they not? Men’s clothing—1933—men’s furnishings, boys’ clothing. 
What was your initial mark-up there?—A. On that particular item selected 
from the catalogue? They are listed. Statement MO-3. 
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Q. Department number 35. That is men’s clothing shows a mark-up per- 
centage of from 18-85 per cent to 58-86 per cent?—A. That is right. 

Men’s furnishings show mark-ups from 56-25 per cent to 64-81 per cent?—A. 
Yes, on those particular ones. 

Q. On those items, and you chose them at random?—A. Yes. 

Q. Department 35 shows marks-ups of 49-5 to 56-5?—A. Yes, only two 
items. 

Q. I understand an investigation was made into the factories at which some 
of these articles were obtained?—A. Yes. 
| Q. Take, for instance, the first item-—boys’ suits from Montreal—twelve 
boys’ suits?—A. 60 was the placing order quantity. 

Q. And twelve were purchased?—A. Yes, the particular invoice which was 
examined covered twelve. 

Mr. Youne: That does not mean that the other 48 were cancelled. 


The Witness: No. 


a a 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

. $5.65 was the original cost?—A. Yes. 
. The freight was 39 cents?—A. Yes. 
And the laid-down cost was $6.04?—A. Yes. 
The catalogue selling price was $9.45?—A. Yes. 
. That is a profit of $3.41 on a $6.04 sale?—A. Yes, that is right. 
Or a mark-up of 56°46 per cent?—A. Yes. 
And at Regina that same article added a mark-up of 57-75 per cent?— 
A. Yes, because of either differences in the selling price or in the freight. 

Q. The second item, boys’ suits, $6.84 laid down?—-A. No, forty-two—l 
was speaking of the quantity. 
. $6.84 was the cost laid down from some firm in Montreal?—A. Yes. 
. And the catalogue selling price was $9.98?’—A. Yes. 
Q. A profit of $3.147—A. Yes. 
Q. Or a mark-up of 45-90 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. sane, the next item from this firm, 2-pants men’s suits. Laid down cost 
?-—A. Yes. 
. Catalogue selling price $13.98?—A. Yes. 
. Profit $5.18?—A. Yes. 
. 58-88 per cent mark-up?—A. Yes. 
. And at Regina it was 54:70 per cent mark-up?—A. Yes. 
. And further down, from this same firm, you have men’s suits laid down 
at $8.22?—A. Yes. 

i 8 That is, 4-piece men’s suits at $8.22—that is one of the low-priced suits? 

—A. Yes. 
Q@. And the sale price was $12.75?—A. Yes. 
Q. A profit of $4.53 or a mark-up of 55:11 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, perhaps Mr. Glassco could tell us if this was one of the firms that 
was inquired into at Montreal? 
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Mr. Guassco, having been previously sworn, deposed, 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Mr. Glassco, you made inquiry at Montreal into the clothing manufac- 
turing company that supplied these various boys’ suits that have been referred 
LS cea Yes. We made a very brief inquiry as to the costs of these particular 
suits. 

Q. And what did you find?—A. We found that the records were not entirely 
complete as to the costs, but we secured estimates from the company’s man- 
agement as to the costs of these garments, and taking them up in order, I think 

86332—1914 
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only three of the four you have mentioned were covered by these estimates. 
The first one was boys’ suits which were sold at $5.65 each to the store, which 
was the first item on that statement. The material cost $3.87, labour direct 
$1.05, allowance for factory overhead 34 cents, making a total cost to the manu- 
facturer of $5.16, an added profit of 49 cents. 

Q. A profit of 49 cents to the manufacturer and a profit to the Simpson 
company of $3.41. The factory overhead was only 34 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does not that seem to be a remarkably low figure?—A. Well, the over- 
head of these plants is usually applied as a percentage of the direct labour, 
and that indicates approximately 34 per cent of the direct labour in this case 
which is not unusually low. 

Mr. Epwarps: It is a pretty small percentage on direct labour. 

Witness: A good many of these manufacturers have a very small invest- 
ment in plant. They occupy rented premises and their overhead charges vary 
considerably. | 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I know a lot of factories that would like to run on that 
overhead. 

Mr. Epwarps: 75 per cent is very common, 


By Mr. Sommerville: ) j 

Q. Is it not a fact that that may be due to the fact that this work is largely _ 
done by contract?—A. Yes, I was about to mention that. 

Q. And this is one of the factories, apparently, in which the work is handed 
out by contract?—A. Most of this company’s operation is performed by con- 
tract outside of its own shop. 

Mr. Youne: When you say “by contract,” do you mean that they take 
it home? 

Witness: There are a number of professional contractors who take the 
contract home. We do not know where it is done. That direct labour in that 
case would be the direct labour cost paid by the manufacturer to the con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Youne: The contractor, in fixing his price for these commodities, would 
include his own overhead in it? 

Witness: Yes. 3 

Mr. Sommervitte: And would include his own profit. In other words, 
$1.05 paid on that suit of clothes to the contractor would include his profit, 
his overhead and his labour. 

Witness: Yes, sir; but we had from Mr. Francq a very sad picture of con- 
ditions in these contractor shops. 

Mr. Iusuny: He said they were sometimes sub-contractors. 

Mr. Factor: The work was given out to girls to do, 

Mr. Harps: Is this a reputable firm in Montreal? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. I think, perhaps, we can just proceed with your statement. Let us get 
the different costs on these different items, and we will proceed with the further 
statement on these?—A. The second is men’s 4-piece suits which sold at $8.30. 

Q. 2-pant men’s suit $8.30—A. Yes, $8.30. The material cost was $5.92, 
labour cost to the manufacturer $1.65, his overhead was 37 cents—total costs 
$7 .94. 

Q. That was the total cost to the manufacturer, and he sold the garment at 
$8.30°—A. With a margin of 36 cents. 

Q. 36 cents was his profit on that suit of clothes, and the mark-up to the 
distributor, Simpsons, was 5.18 per cent?—A. Yes. 

@. And that 36 cents profit to the manufacturer was after making pro- 
vision of only 37 cents for his overhead?—A. 37 cents for his overhead. 
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Q. Let us have the next item?—A. The next item is 4-piece suits sold at 
$7.75. Material cost $5.47, labour cost to the manufacturer $1.65, overhead 
35 cents. Total cost $7.47. Margin of profit 28 cents for the manufacturer, 
making a total cost to the department store of $7.75. 

Q. That is, his profit on that 4-piece suit of clothts was 28 cents and the 
profit to Simpsons was $4.53? 

-Mr. Youne: The material in this suit is $5.47. The other suit was $5.92 
and the other one was $3.87. Did you analyze these figures to see who was 
making the profit there? | 

The Witness: No, I did not. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: What further comment have you to make with respect 
to this firm? 

The Witness: Do you want me to mention names? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No; not the name of the firm. 

The Witness: 70 per cent of the company’s sales were made to depart- 
ment stores and other large buyers. We examined the invoices to see what 
discounts were allowed as between large and small buyers and found that 
approximately 10 per cent was allowed to large buyers as against the prices 
to independent retailers. Most of the labour on this company’s products is 
performed by labour contractors. Mr. Francq, chairman of the Quebec Mini- 
mum Wage Board, advised us that the company had been fined for infringement 
of the Minimum Wage Act. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. You were not able to follow back into the contractor’s shops to find 
out the wages that were being paid?—A. No. 

Q. We had some evidence of boys’ trousers at as low as 35 cents a dozen. 

Mr. Epvwarps: What is the objection to bringing out that name? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We are going to have a large number of various firms 
when we go into the general inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will bring them in under our mass production process. 

Mr. Harps: How long has this firm been in business? 


The Witness: For some years. I am not sure how long. It is well 
established. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. On page 86 of the proceedings when Mr. Francq was giving evidence 
in reply to questions by Mr. Sommerville I find the following:— 


Q. Let me get this clear. You say that manufacturers, and these are 

big manufacturers, send them out to these contracting firms?—A. Yes, and 

may I add this, that the contractor in many instances does not manu- 

facture himself. He sublets all these contracts to sub-contractors, and 

some of the sub-contractors are sub-letting them again to private families 

in the country, with the result that we have known of cases where as 
low as 50 cents or a dollar was paid for a dozen men’s pants. 

@. 50 cents to a dollar paid for the making of one dozen pairs of 
men’s pants?—A. And you cannot control it, because it is in the private 
families. It is the sweating system coming back; and how are you going 
to prevent it? 

Q. That means that you are getting down to the payment of from 
four cents to ten cents for the making of a pair of men’s pants, under 
that system?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then these pants eventually find their way into the hands 
of the good manufacturers, and they are sold to the trade?—-A. Of course, 
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there are the cheaper kinds of pants, but still the work which is done 


is there. 
Q. In reference to boys’ pants, you refer to that 35 cents a dozen; 


that is, you have cases where the large manufacturer lets them out at 
3 cents a pair for making, and are these again let out at a lower rate by 


the sub-contractor?—A. No. 

Q. The subcontractor himself makes them up?—A. Here is the way 
that 1 found it out, one of our inspectors went over to a rural district 
about 30 or 40 miles from Mé@ntreal, where we had complaints that the 
girls were underpaid and receiving only $2 or $3 a week. 


Mr. Epwarps: And I think that further shows where it was $1.50 for 
seventy hours. 

Mr. Youne: Take then the case I mentioned, those boys suits that were 
selling at $15, manufacturers cost $5.16, manufacturers profit 49 cents. What 
did that manufacturer do for his 49 cents; I understand he sublet the work. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: He supplied the material into the order. 

Mr. Youne: He did not supply the material out of his 49 cents. 

Mr. Nasu: He took the risk of having the material. 

Mr. SommervitteE: He bought the material. | 

Mr. Youne: And did he have any profit on that? 

Mr. Nasu: Only in a general way with reference to that particular con- 
tract. 

Mr. Youne: The manufacturer who took the contract for those 125 suits 
sublet it to somebody else and made 49 cents a suit on it. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: I understand from Mr. Glassco that the manufacturer 
said the cloth cost him $3.89; that was the cost of the material to the manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. Youne: That was not the selling price of it to the sub-contractor? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: But he did not sell it. They do not sell the material 
to a sub-contractor; they supply the material; they usually cut it and then 
this whole bundle of material—lining and everything—is handed to a sub- 
contractor who takes it to this factory, or his house, or wherever it happens to 
be, makes it up and brings it back. 

Mr. Youne: He makes nothing on the material? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Oh no. 

Mr. Youne: How does he make out? 

Mr. SomMervitte: The sub-contractor gets his $1.05 in this case for 
making up that suit of clothes, and that was a boy’s suit of clothes. 

The Wrrness: The sales of this particular manufacturer for the year 
ended 31st May, 1933, were $334,000 upon which a net profit was realized of 
$7,000 equivalent to 2.13 per cent of the sales. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. Have you traced it back to find out how much the contractor made?— 
A. Not in this case. We have been into certain contractors and several com- 
panies, but I believe another investigator for this committee was investigating 
a large number of contractors and he told us generally what he was doing and 
we did not attempt to trace it back. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will have the evidence in regard to conditions in 
these shops before us very shortly. 
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| Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Mr. Chairman, I want to draw attention agair 

to this question of giving publicity to the names of such manufacturers. Where 

evidence is adduced here of sweat-shop conditions prevailing, and these people 

‘enter into competition with firms that carry on their business in a decent way 

and pay decent wages, I think in the interest of the public publicity should 

-be given to their names. I am in entire accord with the point of view that 

business secrets of firms should not be disclosed to give competitors an advan- 

tage unless it were absolutely necessary, but it seems to me the names of firms 
like this are on an entirely different basis, and I strongly suggest the desirability 

-of every publicity in the world being given to it. And more than that, that 

if these conditions are found to prevail then not only the Federal but Provincial 

“government officials should take note of the fact and that they be not permitted 

‘or invited to tender ‘upon government contracts for supplies and that sort of 

thing. Having that in mind, I would urge the committee to seriously consider 

the matter and give the widest possible publicity to it. If a citizen parks his 

-car on a down town street and breaks a by-law the press gives publicity to that. 

Why not to this sort of thing. I urge that the fullest publicity be given to it. 

i The CHairMAN: In regard to that whole matter we are coming very 

~shortly—I had hoped we would have reached it before now—to the question 

of labour, and as far as I am concerned the lid is off and the fullest publicity 
will be given to the treatment that labour gets. I have no objection to giving 

F the name of this company at all if the committee wishes it. 

- Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The only reason I suggested that it be withheld at 
this time is that it may be dealt with along with a great many others that 
will come from our investigators, but in this particular instance I do not know 

“that one can say that sweat-shop conditions exist because they have handed 

out the work to somebody else where the sweat-shop conditions may prevail. 

| Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): They put their price on what it must be done 
| for, knowing the conditions under which the work would be done. 


The CuarrMan: I agree with you. We will see that that is done later. 

, Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): I think we might as well have the name now, 

let us open the door. 

Mr. Youna: Let us find out if the man is guilty or not. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): We are not proving him guilty or not guilty, 
‘but I suggest we start by having this firm’s name now. 

| Mr. Insutey: Let us have it big and small, one hundred per cent. 

: Mr. Epwarps: While we are at it, I understand that a contract has recently 
been let by the government for trousers at 17 cents. 

The CHarrMAN: That is a new one on me. 

Mr. Epwarps: The contract was sub-let for 17 cents a pair. 

Mr. Factor: Yes, I have a letter to that effect from a Montreal concern. 

) Mr. Epwarps: I think with Mr. Kennedy, if we are going to find fault with 
‘independent concerns carrying on this practice we certainly should say some- 
thing about how government department carry on. 

Mr. Factor: I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be well to present the picture 

as a whole—governments, individuals and all. 

The CuarrMan: We will do so and we will see that this firm is not over- 
looked. 


By the Chairman: 
| Q. Mr. Adamson, my attention has been drawn to the fact by Mr. Heaps 
that the cost of the catalogue of this mail order branch is about 174 per cent.— 
A. 174 per cent of what? 
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Q. Of sales?—A. Yes; 

@. That would be the form of advertising for that department, would it 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is their form of advertising in the mail order department?—A. 
And also selling. 

Q. Yes?—A. It acts both as advertising and selling, 


By Mr. Heaps: 
(. Have they got selling clerks in the department?—A. Not selling clerks. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The advertising in the other departments amount to about 4 per cent. | 
I have taken 3—men’s clothing, boys’ clothing, and men’s shirts—A. It varies. 
in the different departments. | 
Q. These 3 run about 4 per cent?—A. I would have to check that. I do not | 
remember it off-hand, but I can get it. | 
Q. You need not go into it in detailaA. The total catalogue expense for 
all mail order branches is 11-8 per cent. | 
Q. That is for all branches?—A. Yes. | 
€). Some of them run higher, I suppose they vary?—A. Yes, they vary as | 
between branches and as between departments. | 
@. Have you got the advertising for ather departments? Don’t go into it 
if you have not got it there—A. I have it on one of the statements. : 
Mr, Nasu: You will remember, Mr. Chairman, that in Vancouver one store. 
was three times as big as the other in advertising. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Could you give us a statement of that?—A. Yes, I can, Mr. Chairman. 
Q. Don’t worry about it now. 
Mr. Iustey: I understand you are asking for a comparative statement show- — 
ing the advertising of the ordinary retail store and comparing that with the 
catalogue advertising; as Mr. Young says, that is not a fair comparison. 
The CuHarrman: It is not a question of comparison, it is a question of get- 
ting the facts, 


Mr. Youne: Cannot we do this: Find out what it costs them to put out a 
catalogue and find out how much the average catalogue sells for. 

The Wirness: The catalogue expenditures for last year along with a num- 
ber of catalogues issued have already been given. 


The CHarrMan: Oh yes, we have got all that. All right, will you prepare 
that statement. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Insuey: Can you put in that also the whole cost of doing what the cata- 
logue does, the whole cost of doing what the retail store does, and what the cata- 
logue does in a mail order store; that is what we want to get and that would 
include the cost of selling. 

Mr. Hears: And then you have other expenses in the mail order establish- 
ment that you do not have in the ordinary retail shop. 

Mr. Iusuny: A statement like that would show pretty well what is the more 
expensive way of doing business. 

Mr. Sommervitte: I think those statements are before us. 

The Cuarrman: All right. 

Mr. SommemrvittE: Now, the instances that we have quoted of clothing in 
the mail order department, while they have all been from one firm, relatively 
show the mark-ups in a large proportion of the cases. 
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Mr. Factor: They are not all from one firm. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: I have only mentioned those from one firm, the firm that 
was investigated. 

The Witness: Yes, I would say generally’they do. 


| By Mr. Sommerville: 
| Q. We have at the bottom, men’s shirts, large quantities. Take the first, 
6 dozen 54 cents each?—-A. 89 cents selling, mark-up 64°81 per cent. 
i Q. At Toronto, and 58-94 per cent at Regina?—A. Yes. 
‘ Q. And the next mark-up on shirts 58-18 per cent at Toronto and 54:11 per 
cent at Regina?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the next 58-50 at Toronto and 55-04 at Regina?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the next, 58-04 at Toronto and 55-04 at Regina?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the next 56:25 at Toronto and 64-10 at Regina?—A. Yes. 
Q. And for the year the gross margin as a whole, after write-downs and 
shortages was 52:17 on cost at Toronto?—A. In this department, yes. 
Q. Then the next is mail order shoe department, page 11, MO-7. 


Mail Order Shoe Departments— 


Br Department No. 40 Women’s Shoes. 
y 41 Children’s Shoes. 
e 42 Men’s Shoes. 

44 Rubber Footwear. 


On Statement No. MO-7 are listed examples of price spreads on certain items 
selected from the Spring and Summer 1934 Toronto Catalogue. These are listed 
according to the departments shown above and show the mark-up percentages on 
these purchases for Toronto as well as comparative mark-up percentages on cost 
on certain of these same items selected at Regina. 

The mark-up percentages on cost (at Toronto) show variations as follows: 


i Department No. 40 from 49-77% to 86-18% 
“ 42 from 34-69% to 90-10% 
N 44 from 25:53% to 84:44% 
Me (The items indicated above are in relation to the specific items selected). 
2 Total purchases of the Shoe Departments at Toronto for 1933 amounted to 
f approximately $257,077 of which the following vendors supphed $211,004.04. 
BLOM, en TM. UCUCE nas fous sade s hc, Wh, Be OOeL US 

:’ WMO IUGATI ON, «552 een dare sacecas ek ae 59,152 95 

‘ PORNOMED COE SN. ee AL Bs 18,091 07 

4 Se OLCOTT Ot tae wi aan ce my hd 14,041 97 

y DPR ICD COM Ms oo Sk seal Sate ele aie eed 10,226 82 

e Pe MAT TO pye cre en Pe ee eed 7,763 53 

iy EA HULE UCI noisy <o Suge le | oe 8,408 61 

4 EF OUCH eGiat dite AINSLIe eo dlevies 8,967 01 

$211,004 04 


The main supplier of rubber footwear for the year 1933 was a firm (indicated) 
in Ontario; purchases from this company amounted to $34,365. Shipments 
were received in 1932 and 1933 from A. S§. Bata, Czechoslovakia, totalling 
approximately’ $15,000. Invoices covering parts of these shipments were 
examined and the merchandise shown thereon was checked to the catalogue 
selling price. The average mark-up on these invoices amounted to 93:21 per 
cent. Purchases from Czechoslovakia were investigated as a matter of special 
reference, 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. You are asked to get the particulars with respect to purchases from 
Czechoslovakia, and the mark-up on the invoices of the goods purchased from 
Czechoslovakia was 93:21 per eent?—A. On the invoices which were examined. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Where does the duty come in?—A., That is included in the cost. 
Q. It is included in the invoice?—A, It is included in the cost. before arriv- 
ing at the store. ; 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The cost is made up of the invoice, freight, duty, sales tax, and all other 
items; that is the laid-down cost?——A. Yes. 

Mr. Youne: Is the duty in this 93 per cent market? 

The Witness: Jt is on the laid-down cost. 

Mr. Sommmrvitte: Everything is on the laid-down cost. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Do they charge profit on the duty? 

Mr. SomMeERvVILLE: Apparently there is a 93 per cent mark-up on the duty. 

The Cuatrman: All right, let’s get along. 

The Witness: Comparative Departmental Operating Results: The sales 
and gross profit percentages referred to in the following section are those for the 
combined three branches. The individual branch results are shown on the com- 
parative statements. — 

Ladies’ Shoes (Statement No. MO-8): Sales decreased from $1,647,286 in 
1924 to $598,097 in 1932 and increased slightly in 1933 to $661,571. The gross 
profit percentage to cost of sales increased from 43-97 per cent in 1924 to 50:96 
per cent in 1932 and 51-05 per cent in 1933. 

Q. That is again an increase in the mark-up in the catalogue?—A. Yes. 

Men’s Shoes (Statement No. MO-9): Sales in 1924 amounted to $600,083 
and in 1926 had increased to $728,424. In 1933 they decreased to $291,275. 
Gross profit percentage to cost of sales increased from 40-66 per cent in 1924 to 
46-86 per cent in 1926 and in 1933 was 56-83 per cent. 

Q. That increase from 1926 to 1933 was ten per cent in the mark-up on 
the catalogue price of men’s shoes?—A. Yes. 

Rubber Footwear (Statement No. MO-10): Sales increased gradually from 
1924 to 1928 at which time they amounted to $431,561, having been $258,133 
in 1924, by 1933 sales had decreased to $183,289. Gross profit percentage to 
cost of sales shows a steady increase from 29-11 per cent in 1924 to 35:26 per 
cent in 1926 and to 49-28 per cent in 1933. 

(). That is quite the largest increase we have had so far; 14 per cent 
increase in the mark-up of rubber goods, in the gross profits on rubber footwear. 
Mr. Youne: As the volume decreases the mark-up increases, is that it? 

Mr, SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

The Wirness: Children’s shoes (Statement No. MO-11): Sales in 1924— 
$488,685—decreased to $183,214 in 1933, whereas gross profit percentage 
increased from 49-4 per cent in 1924 to 61:76 per cent in 1933. 

(). That is an increase in gross profits there of 12 per cent, due to the 
increase in the mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Mr, Facror: Mr. Sommerville, did your men investigate the shoe factories 
in connection with some of these? | ‘ 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Some of them. 

Mr. Factor: Will you put them in at this time, the same as we did with 
the clothing department? 
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Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is not here, it will be available at the beginning 


of the week, and it will include other firms that are being investigated also. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Your statement MO-7 shows the mark-ups in the Shoe Department in 


| the Toronto Mail Order Division?—A. Yes. 


Q. And in that department they maintained mark-up the gross profit after 
all stock write-downs was—? —A. Department No. 40, Toronto Branch, 55-69 
per cent on cost; department No. 42, 60-54 per cent on cost; department No, 44, 
55°66 per cent on cost. 

Q. In Regina on these same departments the mark-up maintained was: 


49-31 per cent on cost; 55-56 per cent on cost; and 48-08 per cent on cost?— 


A. That is right. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Feace River): 
Q. Why is the Regina mark-up left?—A. The price of Regina goods is 
usually a little higher because of the increased freight involved. 
Q. On shoes?-—A. On all. 
Q. That is the explanation?—A, Catalogue prices generally are higher in 
Regina than they are in the East, and in the department if the selling price is 
not exactly proportionate to the difference in the freight, there will be a differ- 


ence in the gross profits percentage. 


(Statement No. MO-7 printed in previous day’s record (No. 48).) 
Proceed with the statement. 
The Witngss: Dresses and Whitewear Departments: 
Department No. 17—Ladies’ Dresses 
25—Children’s Dresses—Ladies’ suits and blouses 


27—Women’s House Dresses 
24_Whitewear 


Statement MO-12 shows the items in the above departments which were 


selected at random from the Spring and Summer catalogue and for which pur- 
_ chase invoices were drawn in order to ascertain the price spreads. The invoices 
listed in this statement represent purchases of the Toronto Mail Order Division. 


The comparable mark-ups on purchases for Regina Branch are also shown in 
those cases where invoices were drawn at Regina. The range in price spreads 
on the examples listed in each of the departments is as follows: 


% %o 
17 Ladies’ Dresses’... . 59-84 to 76°27 


25 Children’s recesnalee Janits aad 


Blouses: eae eae nee ee OU LO LO OU 
27 Women’s House Dresses.. .. .......-- 47°07 to 84:22 
D4 White weal. naasoisis Gel den ed aewlbso 48 49 Hone 9S 


The principal suppliers of dresses, along with the volume of purchases in 
1933 from each, for the Toronto Branch only are as follows: 

Q. The first firm that is shown there is the firm that is owned by the 
Simpson Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they supply $96,700 to the Ladies’ Dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the next three firms indicated are from Montreal, and they sup- 
plied respectively $69,575, $47,105, and $22,780?—A. Yes. The same manufac- 
turers received the orders from the other branches. Purchases for the White- 
wear Department are made largely from a manufacturing firm located in 
Montreal. 


(Statement No. MO-12 printed in previous day’s evidence (No. 48).) 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes.—A. Comparative departmental operating results: The comparative 


operating results of each department are shown on Statements Nos. MO-13, 
MO-14, MO-15 and MO-16 respectively. Sales in all four departments show 
very substantial decreases in the past few years—this is more apparent in 
Department No. 17 where sales of all branches dropped from $841,122 in 1929 to 
$433,925 in 1933. The percentages of gross profit to cost of sales which are after 
providing for losses on stock on hand at the end of each season in 1933 in each 
of the departments (in total for all branches) were: 


Department No. 17—35-25%, Ladies’ Dresses. 


‘ 25—47-62%, Children’s Dresses—Ladies’ Suits and | 


Blouses. 
“ ‘‘ 27—44:97%, Women’s House Dresses. 
‘ “  24—39-52%, Whitewear Department. 


@. Now, you have just referred to Whitewear; that is part of the mark-up on 
Whitewear—the gross profit of these departments maintained over the year was © 


39°4 per cent on cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. After all write-down?—A. Yes. 

. In connection with Women’s House Dresses, we had a brief reference to 
these being the type of cheap dresses of which a good many were made under 
sweat-shop conditions in Montreal—that was given by Mr. Gustav Franeq; that 
is a special department here, is it?—A. Yes, Women’s House Dresses. 

Q. I think he gave his evidence that the prices paid for them was about $1.25 
a dozen?—A. Some investigations have been made of these. 

Q. Of the factories where they are being made?—A. Yes, 

Department No. 28—Ladies’ Underwear: Price Spreads—the range in price 
spreads, as shown on Statement No, MO-17, on the examples selected from the 
Spring and Summer 1934, Toronto, catalogue is from 45 per cent to 73-53 per 
cent. The principal suppliers of the department for the year 1933 were located 
in Hamilton, Toronto, Brantford, and Galt. 


Statement No. MO-17 printed in previous day’s record (No. 48).) 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You have taken eleven items from the catalogues at random, and your 
examination into these items showed spreads ranging from 45 per cent to 73°53 
per cent?—A. Yes. 

Comparative departmental operating results: this department has been run 
as a Separate unit only since 1931 and the comparative operating results for three 
years only are therefore shown on statement MO-18. Sales of all branches have 
decreased from $193,385 in 1931 to $156,755 in 1933. 


Statement No. MO-19 printed in previous day’s record (No. 48).) 


Gross profit as a percentage on cost has increased from 44°87 per cent in 
1931 to 50-46 per cent in 1933? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is again an increased mark-up in the last three years?—A. Yes. 


Department No. 146—Women’s Hosiery—Price Spreads (Statement No. M O-19) 


The range in price spreads on the examples selected from the Spring and 
Summer 1934 Toronto catalogue for this department is from 53-85 per cent to 
94-12 per cent. 

The principal suppliers of women’s hosiery to this department for 1933 
en utes firms from the province of Quebec and four firms from the province 
of Ontario. 


i 
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The Witness: 
Comparative Departmental Operating Results 


The comparative operating results of each branch are shown on statement 
MO-20. Sales for the three branches in total, show a decrease from $626,217 


in 1924 to $246,688 in 1933. The gross profit percentage to cost of sales which is 


| 


| 


after providing for outlet losses, stock shortages, employees’ discounts, etc., 
amounted to 43-43 per cent in 1924 and 49-18 per cent in 1933. The gross 
profit percentage to cost of sales, before stock write-downs, employees’ discounts 


_ and miscellaneous adjustments is as follows:— 


Per cent 
OA ee ae Me on tee eee AO a The Son. 47-52 
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1 Pee pil fark sg Yo onigemgptetitd hind your! dM Saadenaed ie Sea thant dupa eta i 56°46 
LP Gooey it lp etait ocd 2a a Al ae iy Sh 2 MRO get 56-51 
[SPS ee be ine Maha CoA aa RC ar 57°87 


@. Notwithstanding shorter sales you have a greater gross profit: percentage 


to cost?—A. This is before deducting these stock write-downs, indicating a higher 
_ mark-up. 


Q. Now, the Montreal store report is relatively similar to the operating 
methods and practices you found in the Toronto Store?—A. Yes, very much 


the same. 


Q. And the result of the maintained mark-ups approximately the same?— 


A. Yes. 


‘ 


Q. Throughout?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the various departments you have examined certain invoices?— 
A. Just the same as we did at Toronto. 

Q. And they are set out in your report? 

The CuHarrmMan: Can we take, with the consent of the committee, that 


; Montreal] store story and insert it in the records. 


Agreed. 


THE ROBERT SIMPSON MONTREAL LIMITED 


MEMORANDUM IN CONNECTION WITH THE OPERATIONS OF THE MONTREAL STORE 
___ The Montreal business (formerly known as The John Murphy Company 
Limited) was purchased in 1904 and during the latter part of 1929 and in 1930 


_vhe present store which is considerably more spacious than the former premises 


was constructed. In comparing the results over a period, consideration must 
be given to this fact. 

A comparative statement of Trading and Profit and Loss of the Montreal. 
company for the ten years 1924 to 1933 is shown on Statement F-3. The state- 
ment shows that despite the increased sales volume in the past few years since 
the new store was constructed, the net results (before providing for rentals to 


Simpsons Limited) show decreased earnings and that after providing for rentals 
;, 


to the holding company, losses of considerable amounts were sustained in each 


of the past three years. 


Sales during the period increased each year from a low of $2,217,991 in 
1924 to $4.909,422 in 1933. Gross Profit percentages to cost of sales varied from 
year to year, the highest being 49-1 per cent in 1924. The percentage to cost 


in 1933 was 42-1 per cent. Expenses increased each year up until 1932, latterly 


4 


because of the increased expenses required to operate the new store. 
Statement F-1 shows the profit and loss by departments for the year 1933. 

It will be noted that for accounting purposes the operations were divided into 

42 departments. The sales for the year amounted to $4,909,425 of which ap- 
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proximately 60 per cent was made up of business in the undermentioned 13 


departments :— 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Department 


Net Departmental 


Profit 


i se 
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Men’s and Boys’ 


Clothing (Boys’ 
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Fur- 
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Moderately Priced Dresses................ 


Linens and Staples...... 
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Men’s Furnishings and Hats............... 
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236,807.00 
225,462.00 
224,647.00 
219,413.00 
180, 628 .00 
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175,642.00 
157,509.00 
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The average per cent of gross profit in all departments was 42:24 per cent. 
Cost of sales includes buying expense in varying amounts ranging from 2 per 
cent to 5 per cent for local purchases and somewhat higher rates for foreign 

purchases. 
| The departments which showed the highest average per cent of gross profit 
are the following:— 


Beauty Salon .. .. 
Laces, Neckwear, Ribbons, “ete, 


Notions chy 
Millinery .. 
Corsets .. 
Furs .. 


Misses’ Dresses. fee 


Electrical and Fixtures .. 
Shoe Repairing .. 


Hotel Supply .. 


Hardware .. 


Better Priced Dresses aby 
Music, Flowers and Tea.. 


Radio .. 
Patterns .. 


Candy, Cake, Tobacco 7 rie 


China Ke 


Per Cent 
84-84 
70-50 
63°82 

.. 62°20 
a BOOsOS 
54:71 
53°87 


Those which show the lower per cent of gross profit are:— 


Per Cent 
15-29 
oy 76D 
PDS i 
23°81 
27-20 
29.79 
30°56 
32-70 
32-79 
34:01 


In addition to the ec listed for the panen specific departments, 


Toilet Goods, Misses’ Dresses, Furs, Corsets and Honeydew show the higher 
net profits. 


in the following departments:— 
Better Priced Dresses 


Hardware 
China 


In addition to the losses as listed, the most substantial losses were sustained 
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Furniture and Beds—(This department now discontinued) 
Infants’ and Children’s Wear 

Electrical and Fixtures 

Radios 


Statement No. F-2 shows the departrnental expenses for the year 1933. 
The total direct expenses for the year amounted to $1,281,542, while adminis- 
trative, store services and delivery, etc. (which are apportioned over the various 
departments) amounted to $378,959, a total of $1,660,501. Included in miscel- 
laneous direct expense is a charge of 6 per cent interest on stock carried in each 
department, while rent, as shown, includes maintenance charges, light, heat and 
power, taxes, insurance, depreciation and interest on investment. 

Certain departments were specifically enquired into and comparative state- 
ments of their operations over a period of years were prepared. In addition, 
invoices covering some of the shipments from the larger suppliers were examined 
in order to ascertain the initial mark-up on cost and these examples of price 
spreads have been listed by departments. 

The departments which were more specifically enquired into, along with 
the reference to the statements prepared, are as follows:— 


Reference to | Reference to 
Department Department Comparative rice 
No. Operating Spreads 
Statement Statement 
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_ Department 701—Toirlet Goods 


This department handles mainly nationally advertised lines of toilet goods. 


_ There is no workroom attached to this department and perfumes are the only 


lines that are not sold in their original packing. There is no definite informa- 


tion as to the number of lines carried, but they are estimated to be in the 
_ thousands. The space occupied by this department is 1,848 square feet located 


~— 


on the ground floor, with a reserve room on the sixth floor. 

The buying policy of this department is to buy in small quantities in order 
to keep the inventory of discontinued and obsolete lines as low as possible. 
Prices are, as a rule, checked with those obtained by the Robert Simpson Com- 


_ pany Limited in Toronto to ensure that the maximum discounts are obtained, 


but there is no pooled buying for the two stores. Selling prices of toilet goods 
are generally fixed to meet cut rate drug store competition. 
Cosmetics are usually invoiced at the retail selling price and varying dis- 


a counts obtained depending upon the quantity purchased. To the net figure is 


added the 10 per cent luxury tax. There are certain articles which are some- 
times sold at a loss. An example of such leaders is Lux toilet soap, costing 64 


- cents a cake and sold at 5 cents. Similar sacrifices are also made of certain 
_ lines of toothpaste. The percentage of mark-up in this department varies 
_ between 25 and 724 per cent on cost, with an average of approximately 56 per 
_ cent in the year 1933. 


Demonstrators are used extensively in this department. They are employed 


and paid by the firm and are under their direct control, but the greater part 
_ of their remuneration is recovered. They are usually offered by the manufac- 
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turers to the store in order to promote sales of their particular products, they are 
located at the counter where these preparations are being sold and are primarily 
interested in educating the public in their use, but they are required to sell other 
articles in the department as well. These demonstrators are educated or trained 
in the use of the various products and the cost of this 1s generally borne partly 
by the store and partly by the manufacturer. Advertising allowances up to 50 
per cent of the cost 1s made by certain of the cosmetic manufacturers, and certain 
others such as Listerine allow up to 5 per cent of the purchases towards cost of 
advertising. 
The principal suppliers are as follows:— 


Lymans Limited 
Lambert Pharmacal 
Various Soap Manufacturers, such as Lever Bros. 
Helena Rubinstein 
Elizabeth Arden 
Northrup Warren 
H. H. Aird 

Richard Hudnut 
Herdt Chartrand 
Palmers Ltd. 
Maurice Levy 
Vinant Ltd. 


There are no seasonal changes in prices. The stock in this department has 
increased approximately 40 per cent over that of last year. There are no con- 
signment stocks, but nearly all lines of cosmetics and perfumes are exchangeable. 

An unusual feature of this department is the abnormal number of new 
preparations continually coming on the market. The firm endeavours to dis- 
continue one old line for each new one taken on. This is impossible in every 
instance, and there is a tendency, over a period of years, to accumulate stocks 
of lines which have ceased to be popular. 

On Statement F-4 ig submitted the comparative results for the ten years 1924 
to 1933 inclusive. 

It will be noted that with the exception of the years 1925 and 1927, sales 
increased steadily from $78,803, in 1924 to $136,612 in 1932 with a decrease to 
$124,124 in 1933, gross profit following the same trend. Profits were earned each 
year with the exception of 1925, the highest being $11,453 and $7,445 in the 
years 1929 and 19380 respectively, those for the subsequent years being consider- 
ably lower. The per cent of gross profit was 38-7 in the year 1925 and for the 


other years varied between 46-38 in 1928 and 51-27 in 1933, which was 4-28 per | 


cent greater than that for the previous year. 


Department 712—Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 

Department No. 712 carries men’s clothing, boys’ clothing and boys’ furnish- 
ings. It is located on the second floor and occupies an area of 5,325 square feet. 
Men’s clothes consist of suits, topcoats and overcoats. The buying policy is 
determined by the quality and workmanship coupled with public demand for the 
lines carried. The buyer chooses the cloths and styles and the goods are made up 
by the manufacturers to the specifications of the firm. There is no interference 
or pooled buying with the Robert Simpson Company Limited, Toronto. Special 
sales are made from either regular stock, special purchases, or from both. The 
department handles “ready-made” and “ made-to-measure”’ clothes. 

The principal suppliers are as follows:— 


Suits— 


Society Brand Clothes Ltd. 
Samuelsohn & Co. 
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Freedman & Co. 

Hyde Park Clothes Ltd. 

Rubin Brothers 

S. Rubin & Co. 

Tip Top Tailors Ltd. (made-to-measure) 


Topcoats— 
Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. (K Factory—Toronto) 
Freedman & Co. 
Samuelsohn & Co. 
Joseph May’s, Leeds, England. 


Overcoats— 
W.R. Johnston Ltd. 
Samuelsohn & Co. 
Rubin Brothers. 
S. Rubin Co. Ltd. 
Simpson’s (K Factory—Toronto). 
Freedman & Co. 
Freedman & Gabbe. 


Price spreads are guided by the average accumulative weekly mark-up in 
comparison with that budgeted. Each line of merchandise is marked to the best 
advantage, allowing for maximum mark-up and sales. It varies from approxi- 
mately 25 per cent or 30 per cent to 60 per cent, each purchase being valued on 


_ its own merits of styles, patterns and quality. The average for the year was 47 


per cent. 

As a general rule there are no advertising allowances made by suppliers and 
the usual terms are net thirty days. 

Consignment goods are sometimes accepted from a manufacturer in order 
to assist him in selling surplus stocks which have not been manufactured specific- 
ally for the firm, and are occasionally carried at the request of the departmental 
manager. It is not the usual practice to carry goods on consignment. These 
consignment stocks are recorded as ordinary purchases, and the only other details 
pertaining to them are kept by the departmental manager. No information was 
available as to the amount taken in during 1933 or the amount of such goods 
returned. 

On Statement F-5 is submitted the comparative results for the four years 
1930 to 1933 inclusive. 

This department was not started until 1930 and the figures for that year 
as shown are for part of the year only. During the last three years sales increased 
slightly each year from $202,413 in 1931 to $236,807 in 1933. Gross profit and 
expenses also increased each year. The percent of gross profit varied between 
35:93 and 37-81 and substantial losses were incurred each year. 


Departments 721-723 and 724—Shoes 


Departments Nos. 721-3-4 carry ‘“ Women’s Shoes,” “ Men’s Shoes” and 
“Lower Priced Shoes,” respectively. The latter include shoes for men, women 
and children. Women’s shoes are located on the second floor and occupy an area 
of 4,396 square feet. Men’s shoes are located on the ground floor and occupy 
an area of 1,294 square feet, and the lower priced shoes are located in the 
basement and occupy an area of 2,580 square feet. 

Women’s shoes range in price from $4, $6, $8.50, $10 to $12.50 and the cor- 
rective or welted shoes range from $7 to $10. The practice of the firm in buying 
these shoes has been to concentrate on several standard lines of certain manu- 


facturers. Special sales are usually made up from regular stock of broken lines, 
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etc., or from special purchases from manufacturers of their surplus stocks, which 
are put “on sale” immediately, or from a combination of both. Ninety-five per 
cent of all the shoes sold are ‘“‘ Canadian made.” 


The average mark-up ranges from 45 per cent to 55 per cent on cost, the | 


lower being applicable to the lower priced shoes. 
The principal suppliers are as follows:— 


Women’s— 
La Giaconda Shoe Co. Ltd. 
Smardon Shoe Company. : 
Perth Shoe Company Limited (Lockwedge Shoe). 
Style Shoe Company. 


Men’s— 
Hartt Shoe Company. 
Slater Shoe Company. 
Macfarlane & Lefaivre. 


Lower Priced Store— 
Gale Bros. Limited, Quebec. 
Ludger Duchesne. 
Laliberte Shoe Co. Limited. 
Parker Steele Shoe Company Limited. 
Bond Shoe Company. 
Dependable Slipper. 


The only advertising allowance received is from the Perth Shoe Company 
on the Lockwedge shoe, viz. 50 per cent of the cost of advertising this particular 
make of shoe. 

There are no consignment stocks in this department, with the exception of 
fifteen pairs of hunting boots selling from $22 to $25 per pair. 

There are very few special sales of men’s shoes due to the fact that the 
styles do not change as rapidly as for women. The prices of men’s shoes vary 
from $4.85 to $12.50 and are all standard makes from regular suppliers. 

The Lower Priced Store women’s and men’s shoes range from $1.99 to $3.35 
and are usually made up from regular lines purchased together with odd sizes 
and lines from the regular stocks in departments Nos, 721 and 723. 


Department 721—Women’s Shoes 

On Statement F-6 is submitted the comparative results of operations for the 
ten years 1924 to 1933 inclusive. 

Sales varied from a low of $210,566 in 1924 to a high of $289,405 in 1926 
with increases each year since 1930 to a volume of $270,787 in 1933. Per cent of 
gross profit for the years 1927 and 1928 was 36-19 and 31-21 respectively, other- 
wise it varied from a low of 41-01 in 1929 to a high of 43-11 in 1930, that for 
the year 1933 being 42-24. It will be noted that the latter is the exact average 
for all departments of the entire store. 

This department produced profits in varying amounts except for the years 
1924 and 1928. The loss in the latter as well as the lower per cent of gross profit 
in the years 1927 and 1928 is due at least in part to more heavy stock write- 
downs, shortages, etc. | 


Department 723—Men’s Shoes 


On Statement F-7 is submitted the comparative results of operations for the 
years 1930 to 1933. This department was started in the year 1930 and figures 
for that year as shown are for part of the year only. There was a slight increase 
in sales in 1932 over those for the previous year and a substantial gain in the 
year 1933 to $51,554. Per cent of gross profit for the year 1933 was 39-70, being 
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2-48 better than that for the previous year and 2-92 less than that for the year 
1931. Considering the small volume of business in this department, it suffered 
substantial losses in each of the last three years, although there was a slight 
improvement in the year 1933. 


Department 724—Lower Priced Shoes 
On Statement F-8 is submitted the comparative results of operations for 
the four years 1930 to 1933 inclusive. Sales increased from $100,675 in 1930 to 
$167,899 in the year 1932, with a drop to $157,509 in 1933. Per cent of gross 
profit showed small reductions each year from a high of 36-54 in 1930 to a low 
_ of 35:30 in 1933. The expenses increased each year with the result that a loss 
of $3,499 was sustained in the year 1933, this being due to reduction in the 
volume of sales as well as in the per cent of gross profit together with a slight 
increase in departmental expenses. 


— Departments 733-734-735-738—Ladies’ Ready-to-wear 
Departments Nos. 7383-4-5-8 which consist of Ladies’ ready-to-wear are 
situated on the third floor and in the basement. The space occupied on the third 
- floor is 15,314 square feet and in the basement 3,529 square feet. The buying is 
- conducted along the lines outlined in the opening paragraph of this report. The 
_ dresses are grouped into price classes and are made to be sold at these various 
prices to enable the firm to make the average mark-up budgeted for in competi- 
tion with the other stores in the district. The manufacturers who are chosen as 
suppliers are selected on the basis of quality, style and workmanship. The mark- 
up for the summer season is apparently smaller than in the fall or winter season, 
on account of the larger volume of business and greater competition. The buyers 
in this department make periodical trips to the style centres in order to see the 
- latest models. In many cases the manufacturers are supplied with samples and 
- quotations are obtained for copies which are to be marked up to predetermined 
selling prices. ‘There is little variation in the cost of standard styles. Special 
sales are made from either regular stock, special purchases, or both depending 
on the circumstances as to quality, quantity and style of the commodity. The 
buying is conducted entirely by the department and there is no pooled buying 
with the Toronto store, although the corresponding departments of both stores 
carry practically the same styles and quality of merchandise. 
The approximate precentage of mark-up varies between 60 per cent and 70 
per cent on cost in the ordinary departments, and is 50 per cent in the Lower 
Price Store. There are no advertising allowances from the manufacturers of the 
merchandise carried in this department, nor are there any allowances made for 
demonstrators or models. 
The principal suppliers are as follows:— 
Gould Samuels Limited 
Excelsior Ladies’ Wear Limited 
Queen Dress and Waist Company Limited 
Cleveland Dress Company 
Deckelbaum Bros. Limited 
Canadian Waist Limited 
Ideal Dress Limited 
Comfort Kimono Limited 
Home Frocks Limited 
| Bernice Dress Inc. 
Fainer’s Ladies’ Wear Limited 
| J. E. Stone, Esq. 
Prince Manufacturing 
Little Women’s Dress Inc. 
Rae Dresses Limited 
Billie Burke Dress Company. 
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An unusual feature of the business in this department is the large percentage 
of returns from customers which has been higher in the last two years than ever 
before. This is accounted for by the lower purchasing power of the public who 
are attracted by the merchandise, make the purchase but on receiving delivery 
realize that they are unable to pay for them and are forced to return the goods. 

On Statements F-9a and F-9b are submitted the comparative results of 
operations for the ten years 1924 to 1933 inclusive. Prior to the year 1930, 
these departments appear to have been carried as one, with a break-down in 
the year 1930 into two groups, and a further analysis in subsequent years as. 
under ,— | 

733 Better Priced Dresses 

734 Moderately Priced Dresses 

735 Misses’ Coats and Dresses 

738 Lower Priced Coats and Dresses 


It will be noted that sales increased steadily from $152,637 in 1924 to $627,599 | 
in 1931 with reductions each year thereafter to $532,582 in 1933. These reduc-_ 
tions apply in all four sub-departments with the exception of Misses’ Coats. 
and Dresses which showed an increase of 25% in the year 1933 over that of 
the previous year. For the years 1924 to 1930, per cent of gross profit varied 
between 39.83 and 47.48 with drops to 34.95 and 34.53 in the years 1931 and _ 
1932 respectively, and a rise to 37.26 in the year 1933. The expenses in these 
departments followed the same trend as the sales, and the net operating results 
showed small losses in the years 1924 and 1925, moderate profits for the next 
four years, followed by a small loss in the year 1930 and substantial losses 
during the last three years. ‘Moderately priced dresses” make up about 40% 
of the business of this department and produce a per cent of gross profit slightly 
in excess of the average. “Lower priced coats and dresses” constitute about 
307 to 35% of the business and produce a per cent of gross profit shghtly less 
than the average, being about 3% to 4% less than that for moderately priced : 
dresses. ‘‘Better priced dresses” which provides the third best volume, gives 
an average of only about 27% gross while the smallest department, namely — 
“Misses’ coats and dresses” produced a gross per cent of 40.83 in 1931, 49.76% 
in 1932 and 53.87 in the year 1933. 


Department 742—Underwear and Kimonos 


Department No. 742 is located on the fourth floor and occupies a space — 
of 3,882 square feet and consists of Ladies’ lingerie and kimonos. The buying 
policy in this department is similar to the others in that the merchandise is 
bought from reliable manufacturers to sell at a definite selling price in com- 
petition with the other stores in the district. There is a gradual change of 
material being brought forward for the making up of the merchandise in this 
department. This tends to an accumulation of old stock but is counteracted 
by “special sales” of regular stock and specific purchases which are mixed and 
sold in the lower priced store. The manager keeps in touch with the style 
centres and manufacturers in order to keep the stock up to date. 

The percentage of the mark-up to cost varies from about 39% to 60% 
with an average of 49% for the year 1933. 


The principal suppliers for this department are as follows:-— 
Rayon Lingerie— 
Beau-Nit Company Limited 
Harvey Knitting Company 
Model Underwear Company Limited 
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Crepe de Chine Lingerie— 
Kaymar Limited 
Toronto Petticoat Limited 
Kimonos— 
Diamond Tea Gown Limited 


Manhattan Bathrobe 
H. V. Cowie, Esq. 


The only advertising allowance obtained in this department is that of 1% 


on purchases of regular lines from the Harvey Knitting Company Limited. This 
“Is received monthly in the form of a credit note. 


Consignment stocks are rarely carried and then only when approach is 


“made by the manufacturer with a view to assisting him in disposing of his 
surplus stock. These consignments are handled as regular purchases and there 
is no available information as to the total] quantity taken in, sold or returned. 


On Statement F-10 is submitted the comparative results of operations for 


the ten years 1924 to 1933 inclusive. It will be noted that sales increased each 
‘year with the exception of the year 1930, being $241,619 in 1933 as compared 


with $114,120 in 1924. Until the year 1929 the per cent to gross profit varied 


between a low of 43.38 in 1924 and a high of 48.64 in 1926. Since then there 
‘has been a slight decrease each year with a per cent of 37.20 for the year 1933. 


This department has shown a profit each year, varying from lows of $58 and 
$74 in 1933 and 1932 respectively, to a high of $17,441 in the year 1928. 


The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, we will adjourn for lunch and reassemble at 


3:30 and then take up this question of wages. 


The Committee adjourned at 12:50 p.m. to resume at 3:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 
The CHarrMAN: Order. |. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Now, you are turning to a memorandum on wages. Has this been 
printed?—A. Yes, it has, sir. 
Q. Then, Mr. Adamson, will you deal with the wage situation in the com- 


} pany and its subsidiary factory and stores.—A. Dealing first with the Toronto 


Sn 


organization :— 


MEMORANDUM RE INVESTIGATION OF WaGES Paip TO EMPLOYEES OF THE TORONTO 
ORGANIZATION OF THE Rospert SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED AND ITS 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Toronto Organization 
The statements to be submitted and these notes cover only the Toronto 


employees of The Robert Simpson Co. Limited organization, which, however, 


represent approximatively 75 per cent of the total persons employed by the 
Simpson Company and its subsidiaries. 
The Simpson organization in Toronto consists of— 
1. The Store—in which are located the Selling departments, Restaurants, 
Alteration Rooms, some Workrooms, the Charge Office and some Kixe- 
cutive Offices; 
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2. Mutual Street Building—in which are located the Toronto Mail Order 
Division, Administrative Offices, various factories and workrooms, stock 
rooms of store selling departments, the telephone order office and the 
delivery depot; 

3. Front Street Warehouse—used by the Furniture Department; 

4. Parking Garage—used by customers; 

The following companies have operations in Toronto:— 

The Robert Simpson Company Limited 

The Robert Simpson Eastern Limited 

Keen’s Manufacturing Company Limited 
Thompson Manufacturing Company Limited 
Central Indoor Parking Garage Company Limited 


The following general classification of employees has been observed:— 

1. Selling Departments—including assistant managers and all employees 
directly connected with the selling departments. While most of these 
are sales clerks, there are also some stockroom employees and a few 
office employees attached to selling departments. 

2. Restaurants—including all employees of the five store restaurants.— 
(Groups 1 and 2 above are classified by the Company as Selling 
Wages). 

3. Store and Mutual Street Services—including Advertising Offices, Shop- 
ping Service and Order Offices, Parcelling, Shipping and Delivery, Ele- 
vator Operators, Porters and Garage Employees. 

. Charge and Administrative Offices. 

(Groups 3 and 4 above are classified by the Company as Store Ser- 
vices and Miscellaneous). 


5. Mail Order. 
6. Factories and Workrooms, 


Ho 


Investigation 

The purpose of the investigation into wages is to determine the present 
wage rates and earnings throughout the organization, the effect which the de- 
clining dollar sales volume of the past few years has had upon these wage rates 
and earnings and the practices of the Company in relation to the Minimum 
Wage Board Regulations. 

General information as to policy, routine, etc., contained herein has been 
obtained from Company officials. Whenever possible it was verified by observa- 
tion, but in many cases this was not possible without questioning individual 
employees and this was not done. 


Terms of Employment, etc. 

All employees are hired through the Employment Office on requisition of 
department managers and subject to their approval. Many employees engaged 
as permanent employees are first engaged on a temporary basis. 


Hours. 

The regular store hours are 8.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. six days a week. Clerks 
must “clock in” by 8.10 in the case of men and 8.20 in the case of women. It is 
also some minutes after 5.30 before most employees can leave their departments, 
due to necessity of covering stock, adding up tallies, etc. An hour for lunch 
and a fifteen minute relief period, in both the morning and afternoon, is allowed. 
Mutual Street employees must “clock in” by 8.25 A.M. 

During July and August in 1932 and 1933 (and June, July and August 
prior to that) the store closed Saturdays at 1.00 P.M. 
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For 12 Saturday evenings and 6 weeknights before Christmas in 1932 and 
1933 the store remained open until 10 P.M. Prior to 1932 the store remained 
open on only 3 or 4 Saturday evenings and 4 weeknights before Christmas. 
Employees receiving less than $35 per week are given half a day’s pay extra 
for these evenings and prior to 1932 received 40 cents supper money as well. 
Employees receiving $35 to $50 per week are still allowed 40 cents supper 
money. 

The store office and service employees operate on a 48-hour week; Mutual 
Street office employees operate on a 44-hour week; Factories and workrooms on 
a 44 to 48-hour week. 

Payment for overtime, other than when the store remains open at night, is 
not general in the Selling or Office Divisions. | 


Holidays 

Summer holidays are granted on full pay to all classes of employees (ex- 
cepting those in certain factories) including the regular part-time staff, as 
follows:— 

Employees with the company 


since 31st August 1933 Only Prior to 1933 
One year previous None One week 
Two years previous One week ) 

Ten years previous Two weeks{ Two weeks 


Officials state that the reduced schedule of 1933 was a temporary measure and 
that the company is reverting to its former holiday scale this summer. 

All regular employees (except some factory workers) are paid for legal 
holidays and store employees for the day after Christmas when the store re- 
mains closed. 


Basis of Payment 
Employees are paid in various ways, the chief methods being:— 
(1) Weekly or hourly wage. 
(2) Weekly wage plus commission. 
(3) Piece work. 

As well as a regular full-time staff there are many employees who normally 
only work certain definite hours each day (e.g., 11 to 5.30, or 10 to 3). 

In addition to this regular part-time employment a list of persons seeking 
employment is maintained in the Employment Office and when extra help is 
required for special sales, Saturdays, etc., persons on this list are called in. The 
officials of the Employment Office state that before an applicant’s name is placed 
on this list he or she is informed that only part-time employment may be 
expected for a time at least and these employees are known as “ Contingents ” 
or “ Extras.” 

There are also some salesmen known as “demonstrators” who are not 
paid by the Robert Simpson Company Limited but by the manufacturers 
of the products which they sell. | 


Increases and Dismissals 
Increases are recommended by the Department Manager and approved 
by the Store Superintendent. The general policy regarding discharge or laying 
off of employees is that— 
(1) The Department Manager makes out a transfer slip on which is indi- 
cated the reason for releasing the employee and the employee’s rating 
(good, poor, etc.). This transfer is presented at the employment office. 
(2) If the Employment Office is unable to reassign the employee to another 
department, he is dismissed. 
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(3) A list of all employees being released is forwarded daily to the Store 
Superintendent, showing the years of service, reason for release, etc. 
Benefits 


Officials of the company explain that employees are entitled to the following 
benefits— 


Employees’ Discounts 


Excepting in the Provision, Restaurant and Pattern Departments, a dis- 
count of 10 per cent is allowed on purchases by employees or their dependents. 
Executives, Departmental Managers and Assistants, etc., may receive a greater 
discount. No complete record of the amount of these discounts is available. 
An analysis made by officials of the company of the discounts allowed during 
the first quarter of 1934 in those departments where partial records were avail- 
able; showed that these amounted in total to approximately $40,000. 


Profit Sharing Fund 


Participation in a Savings and Profit-sharing Fund is available to the 
Toronto employees in the Retail Store, Workrooms and Mail Order Division. 
Membership is optional and is restricted to employees having at least one year’s 
service. A small percentage of the participating employee’s wages is paid into 
the fund (limited to a maximum of $100 per year) and the company con- 
tributes a similar percentage of its profits. If the employee withdraws from 
the fund before ten years—or, in the case of female employees leaving to be 
married, before five years—he or she is entitled to receive the full amount of his 
or her contributions plus interest at 5 per cent compounded half yearly. After 
ten years’ service—or in-the case of female employees after five years’ service 
if they leave to be married—the employee is entitled to withdraw from the fund 
the amount contributed by him or her, a proportion of the company’s contri- 
bution, interest, and a proportion of the profits forfeited by employees leaving 
before the required time. 


Sickness Pay, Etc. 


While the company is not obligated to pay wages during illness, Mr. Hay, 
the secretary-treasurer of the company, states that it is the company’s practice 
(excepting in the case of employees paid on an hourly rate basis) to pay a reason- 
able sickness allowance upon the recommendation of the department manager. 
The approximate amounts paid out in this manner to employees of the Toronto 
store and Mail Order Division during the past five years are stated by Mr. Hay 
to be as follows:— 


1920.5, 938 Jes! Bich 0. afoateNt chlo wmenlrihae, palae Le hal SOG] 
19800. °hinoikies Go aidlact Jad) okate. 20h tram yalqunell ORR 
IesKiolGee date. Yoo. Jar Buurolat i eda 19° 4d Ong 
1982" a6. anode #ts 20a Yolaoie, geadd baw dapol.te. 8918 
eC, ae OM awe tical) Staal Rabe, 9241 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Does that indicate improving health?—A. I think the employees are there 
much more frequently than they used to be. 3 
Q. It may be a cutting down in the amount of sickness paid. 
By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Have you the number of employees who have benefited by that sickness 
pay ?—A. No, I have not, 
By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Have they a medical department?—A. Yes, there is a qualified doctor 
and nurses. 


| 
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Q. And they render medical services to all their employees when required? 
—A. Yes. 


Sherbourne House Club 


The company contributes $5,000 a year to the Sherbourne House Club 
endowed by the late Mr. H. H. Fudger, former President of the company, which 
provides board and lodgings for almost a hundred of their female employees at 
$5 per week. 


Pensions 


The company has no pension scheme but at present some 44 ex-employees 
are receiving pensions, the total of which amounts to approximately $30,000 per 
year. The greater part of these pensions is paid out of a fund set aside by former 
shareholders of the company in 1929 which is now administered by a committee 
of trustees. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

@. Who are entitled to this pension fund?—A. It is largely the older em- 

ployees; there is no pension scheme. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. It was set up for certain definite pensioners?—A. It is not a scheme, 
although there are pensioners added from time to time. And there is also some 
amount being paid out by the company to former employees, but there is no 


- regular scheme for it. 


Se eee eT? 


Mr. Youne: How do you qualify for one of those pensions? 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Long and faithful service. 
The Witness: It is not a definite scheme. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would it be correct to say that a board of trustees administer it and they 
shall determine who shall be added to the list. 
Q. There is no entitlement to go on the list. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is there anywhere where you have a record of the number of years em- 
ployees have been working?—A. Only those who are now getting pensions. 

Q. Outside of the question of pension altogether, did you make a record of: 
the employees working for say, three years, for five years, and for ten years?— 
A. There are 5,000 employees. No, I have no record. 

Q. I mean in percentage?—-A. No. I can give you the number of years those 
employees who are receiving pension were with the company. 


Decrease in sales, number of employees and wages paid 


On Statement W-1 is shown comparative information for the past five years 
as to Toronto Store sales, merchandise transactions, number of employees and 
wages paid. This shows that while there has been a substantial decrease in the 
dollar sales volume the number of merchandise transactions has increased year by 
year. Total wages paid have decreased 30 per cent over the five-year period, 
from $5,697,164 in 1929 to $4,006,694 in 1933. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. A little better than a million and a half average reduction in wages 
since 1929?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, although the volume of sales has gone down the per- 
centage of selling wages has been reduced with it?—A. No, the percentage of 
selling wages remains practically constant. 

Q. I mean relatively constant to the volume?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ordinarily, if the wages had remained at the same level they show an 
appreciable increase in the percentage of selling wages to the sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. But by reduction in numbers and by reduction in salary and wages the 
percentage has been kept fairly level?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

@. When was the first decrease in wages made?—A. I am coming to that 
too, Mr. Heaps. Selling wages have decreased from $2,308,766 in 1929 to 
$1,763,560 in 1983. The summary shows that the percentage of selling wages 
to sales was 7-4 per cent in 1929 and 1931, 7-5 per cent in 1930 and 1938, and 
7°8 per cent in 1932. 

The reduction in the total of wages paid has been effected in the following 
ways:— 


(a) Reduction in the number of employees. 

On Statement W-2 attached is shown the average number of Toronto 
employees (exclusive of Executive and Management) in each of the past five 
years divided into various classifications. The actual number employed, of 
course, varies from week to week and from season to season. The reduction in 
staff during these years amounts in total to 14:5 per cent. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 

Q. That is W-2, is that not printed?—A. No. 

Q. That is a short statement showing that in the retail selling departments 
and restaurant in 1929 there were 2,077; in 1930, 2,144; in 1931, 2,042; in 1932, 
1,297; and in 1933, 1,920?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is about 220 less than in 1930?—A. Yes. 

Q: So in the Toronto branch there has not been a very extensive drop in the 
numbers?—A, Not as high as some of the other divisions. 

Q. And the decrease there in the selling wage percentage would be in the 
amount of wages?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. It is interesting to note here that in the same period the number of 
merchandise transactions increased in 1929 from $16,432,675 to $17,076,649 in 
1933?—A. That is right, 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: More transactions? 

Mr. Hears: More transactions and less pay. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: With fewer employees and less pay. 

Mr. Heaps: Yes. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: That is the way in which the wage percentage level 
has been maintained. 

Mr. Hears: Yes. 

-Mr. Nasu: The transactions were less in value. 

Mr. Hears: That might have been as the result of the drop in value of 

the merchandise 
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By Mr, Sommerville: 

Q. Now, some of the Mutual Street services showed what?—A. A decrease 
from 1,483 in 1929 to 1,258 in 1933; administration and charge office an increase 
from 307 in 1929 to 316 in 1933; factories and work-rooms a decrease from 818 
in 1929 to 589 in 1933; a total 1 in 1929 of 5,184 and in 19338, 4,480. 

Q. The percentage in 1929 would be 100 per cent as compared with 85:5 
in 1933?—A. That is right. 

Q. A 14-5 per cent reduction in the numbers of employees?—-A. Yes, the 
average number. 


(b) Reduction 1n Wage Rates. 

During the past four years two wage cuts have been effected throughout 
all divisions of the organization excepting in the Mail Order Division where all 
employees other than. executives, departmental managers and assistants were 
placed on a short-time basis. 

These wage cuts were made on the following bases:— 


Executives, 
Managers and Assistants Other 
(including Mail Order) Employees 
Date Effective per cent per cent 
CU LOSE Ge. Re Pree ts hace Mare eee tor eae tee 10 — 
Bepecmers Mal. orks sii e Mat ae eee oe — 10 
AEM emerged he an ier mea mens Mees RE Nee gle 15 10 


There were many individual exceptions to these general cuts. Experienced 
female employees could not be reduced below $12.50 per week because of the 
restrictions of the Ontario Minimum Wage regulations. Officials of the Com- 
pany state that as a general rule the wage rates of married men were not reduced 
below $20 per week at the time of the first “ cut’, or below $18 per week at the 
time of the second. On the other hand, some employees were reduced by more 
than the above rates. 

In April 1934 a partial restoration of the last cut was made; those who had 
not received an increase since the date of the last cut were given back 5 per cent 
to the nearest 50 cents, with a minimum of $1 for full time employees. Increases 
were also made in the weekly wage rates in the Mail Order Division. 


(c) Reduction in time worked 


This is most apparent in the Mail Order Division where, as stated previous- 
ly, no reductions in rates were effected except in managers’ salaries. Short time 
and enforced holidays are also common in some of the factories and workrooms 
and there is evidence of it also in certain departments of the store. This is 
referred to in detail later in this memorandum. 


(d) Increase in number of part-time employees 

Coupled with the decrease in the number of full time employees there has 
been a slight increase in the numbers of regular part time employees, i.e. those 
working on a definite short-time schedule, as indicated by the following compar- 
able figures for the weeks ending 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934. 
(The regular number of hours for which these are employed is shown on State- 
ment W-4.) 


1930 1934 
Selling: Mauje s' ek wists ee te are ds SRR ae Se 104 148 
Restaurant. . sik ale Rabat GabetAtict «'s; dy bases Rae ROR et eke PES ac 161 179 
Store Expense. . : Seat ae wee ea 92 50 
Administration and Charge Office. Pal. OU We BROLTOGRIT SY 0 4 
Mail Order... .. Ne eh ren nan oe: 0 0 


— _ 
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Mr. Factor: When you speak of part-time employees, do you mean people 


who work so many hours a day or so many days a week? 


The WitNEss: So many hours a day every day of the week. 

The CHAmRMAN: There has been a material increase in part-time employees 
in the selling department. 

The Witness: From 104 to 148 on the weeks which we examined 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That will be dealt with later?—A. It is a small percentage of the total 
number of employees in the sales department. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is a small percentage—that is out of 1900? 


The WITNESs: Yes. 


(e) Reduction in Holiday Allowances 
This practice, which applied to 1933 only, has been mentioned above. 


(f) One week’s enforced holiday in 1931 

During the Spring and Summer of 1931 most employees were required to 
take six days extra holidays (either in one week or spread over a period) without 
pay. 


Comparison of weekly rates of full time employees 
1930 and 19384 (Statement W-3) 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. Before we leave these methods adopted in bringing about a reduction in 
the percentage of sales wages, really the reduction in the number of employees 
was not very great?—A. No, it has not been. 

Q. And the increase in the number of part-time employees was not very 
ereat?—A. No. 

Q. So that practically the bulk of the wage reductions came in the form of 
definite wage cuts on existing employees?—A. Yes. 
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STATEMENT No. W-3 
Page 2 


THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
(Toronto Units—Wages) . 


WEEKLY Wace Rates oF ALL Futt-Time EMpLoyers WHosE NAMES ARE ON THE PAYROLLS FOR THE WEEKS 
ENDED 8TH JANUARY, 19380, AND 10TH JANUARY, 1934 


(Exclusive of Management Salaries) 


.;._ oO crear SS S00 sso eee 


Class No. of Employees |Percentage to Total 
Wage Class Average |———————_____|__ 


1930 1934 1980 1934 
$ cts % % 
Restaurants (including $3.50 per week meal allow- 
ance): 
Male— 
Underot0 OO ie oo. A ek de OO GROOT Ad under S21 eo ss we pectrc tee MOREE. eo ke 
SID F002 OU ee ie Le oc ce ot OU EL, RLOOUE AS fe, 1 See 1-2 
PAPE PE OB ee Senet Gea ee Parner FT on EA ROOW EC an nie hoe Wid leet ree A A al 8-0 
SL BAU PL ORDO 8. co bon 5.) MPAs os ai dhe Os Bde 14 00 u 29 0-8 33-3 
SLB ebUr DLS OO ome ec ee eg ones de Md das 17 00 3D, 13 45-0 14-9 
SL DO BOO Hae the ois oo Fatt «sae, slope etal hase 20 00 28 EG 22-9 19-5 
SZ UFO 20 OO BEE sn aos od MMU 5 oar, aha WPRts Sth: 23-50 11 10 9-0 11-5 
Ease tO Rt rr ee SR is er 28 00 12 5 9-8 5:7 
SUSU i NN HIE 5 oes & 5 PES fo, operas da ate aha 33 00 1h 1 5-7 1-2 
Bs APSO Nie o/s 6a bee, 20.5, erahectta tie & 38-00 3 2 225 2-3 
SAO FOUO Be a 60d 0 5 AE din date the ee ates: s 43 00 3 1 2-5 1-2 
pies | Be rtd eo RemaeCannee et CR 4” em AS 100 Vox dom site ied abe ae oe Cee et ae | a 
SOO PUI chs si ye aie Ble bipshcociso myohe tine Mkeok 55 50 1 1 0-9 1-2 
SOU SOU-O LO UU ic a sis naib MBs sons se ale Se Mle GS 00 cUneerser rn se ae ee ee PP en ae 
OVC ETO OOL EE. ic ia cE MU ee ow ok AOE Actual Tes eehcis sy 2 OVO Pei 
ee OED eh Se EME, od 5g Vs: ala clgdgotdin [eal tridcrto Nar tae 122 87 100-0 100-00 
AVCTAGE IEGALOAM o 001 RRM 0d hae oie i tt [oabolaw oes $22 .27 $18 .94 
Female— 
Under sio 700 tee nc tsb ede ee de OR, B DOO BOR esi c asec eke 8s ccbtwlen Ra ae ee 
SLD OU -S12-00 48. oc MA ow ade A DL. TOG Re acta SBE. Sade 6-5 
UD GS | Lea ee ey 7 Se Ge a Co 12 50 25 36 12-5 29-3 
SID Oy sO: is care wie bc RON cs 6 die ole Ba Pie 14 00 104 61 52-0 49-5 
SID OU O16 100 Ge. ues ok AA oir met 1 ae, 17 00 oo 7 26-0 5-7 
ERS USS 4 1 = Se Wet 2 20 00 ve 6 8°5 4-8 
SoU S20 00 AN ccc bod ban scale WEE dite 23 50 8 3 4-0 2-4 
BID re LU, HER) ei dials PMID oem a io ahs, he Be 295 AIO RMR AS lend aie TR eRe 4 0-9 
$30 BW - Sop 400: hs 2209 sh le oo xo cisfaeee, See 33 00 1 US Aan eee sa | hoe: geen ae 
PSs be Oe ee Se 1) Mt 38 00 DO alncens pues Aer Be) Hea, 
$40 0 Sa0 W0r abe he eGbasxne enn hot des. AS COVE, Baitehes 1 ee 0-9 
$45 -50-$50.00....... PEA 99. ange Yah! | 2 AS QO) HAD A Rcvisicrsnontd 5 1 Ble wlalc eas Me MR NU De 
SO OU POU BOO AR. < cus sob th isle da ois veh Pies bibles 55°50 1 A SE ORS UeR Se 
$60 250-975.00: see shes seh nee oe OM. . GS VOR cetera toi rrr eee aa a AR 
(Ii, Py eastae peorccart < cmmpeccgae! gpa ti egaca, Me OREN CS Ee ear 200 123 100-0 100-0 
velorg hg: 4 2ig2 BwONT SIRRRMPmRES Ymaabee ents MEMS Eger Ete at 1a anne $15.73 $14.28 


A 
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SratemENT No. W-8—Continued 
Page 3 
THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
(Toronto Units—Wages) 


Werkiy WaGE Ratss or ati Funt-Time Emptoyers WHose NAMES ARE ON THE PAYROLLS FOR THE WEEKS 
ENDED 8TH JANUARY, 1930, AND 10TH JANUARY, 1934 


(Exclusive of Management Salaries) 


a 


Class No. of Employees | Percentage to Total 


Wage Class Average 
1930 1934 1930 1934 
$ cts % % 
Services and Expenses (excluding Charge Accounts 
and Administrative Offices): 
Mutual St. and Store. 
Male— 

Under SLOUOON ca cle waetuuls Geeta ape eos 9 00 |° 63 51 7:6 ict | 
EDS 1 1h SERS MDE One Dine 5o: 12 Be oe) 11 00 33 31 4-0 4.3 
STOO anette let ace teecentte eta ats hehe emis tc emanE eeey ae Udita Ubu ersia marshes teraz Alois dees 0-8 
1S OOFS DS: OO Seite: cee iveceehigkk wad ape un Rita lee ieekoic 14 00 18 46 2-2 6-4 
1 SOs pS OGL Mtr cue are le Gtdeitone. « she) sane de Sietet seal 17 00 48 197 5:8 27-4 
CLS eee LOO lial whe Petite eee ele obs ena erateness 20 00 162 251 19-5 84-9 
SO PASO HS2 5 OO ibaiererc cers Fak Ere anayetes ate eee 23 50 295 53 85°5 7-4 
bose 1 OY 24 OK OO ak Sane eR A'S) Speen A 9 Es! oe 28 00 106 35 12-8 4-9 
Poe OES OO) Ay ok ee ee ee ke ak OS apes 33 00 oo 13 3°8 1-8 
O35 P4000 Go cd Bis oain ae ee eee 38 00 22 16 2-6 2-2 
GAD FE SAS 00 Boo ce Re ee EI Brae 43 00. 8 4 1-0 0-5 
AF HOES 5O. 00 |, cvaynioebiore ceiate walor che ba eiw eo eestetatstonen 48 00 lil 4 1-3 0-5 
S50 OHS OO SOO E55 sare chy eee ak lees. aw a0 wane eae eels 55 50 “ i 0-8 1-0 
SGU AO ASTD. Loh Oe Pee ee paste Ge ee = 68 00 13 i 1-6 0-7 
Ver O76 OO co Wien eek vie i 3 Actual 13 1 1-5 0-1 

OA 2S Ts ok i Pee ais she oo ney matte sual ie ian areata 831 720 100-0 100-0 

Awerage TRAGGEB cs PRR ORE so hoe sede Pees eee $24 .68 $19.90 

Female— 

A hcler 610.00. ccd seeks te ce ea aes Oe Me 9 00 113 53 18-3 12-6 
B10 OO ALD, (VG crcdvinscae treme eelciesapeieta bo AN Relteke 11 00 80 31 13-9 7-4 
pS RAL UN ODE etna eM el | NER MRR) UPR ree bat i Hts G8 12 50 38 185 6-3 44.2 
S18 O04S1S 00. 2. os OPE aS ee les 14 00 167 95 27-1 22-7 
S15 CRISES VO Te cic cas cated cd aidey oe APM Arka 17 00 103 28 16-7 6-7 
S18 KOH So LOO: elec eiolas Ba eos oo! cc eke ei 6 20 00 44 8 7-1 1-9 
S30 UE S25. 00. fo be esl os Bi oR ais esa cue ae IR ore 23 50 34 11 5-5 2-6 
SO REHO-GSOMOO RE Ae ett ee ce be ols eye cee eae 28 00 20 5 3-2 1-2 
$30'502935.00 5. tat hE. Ooh Ee 33 00 Ged aba os Be beD. dag ie ok 
SSE SAO Os ole vent ee thes ae he ve Oe eee 38 00 4 1 0-6 0-2 
SAN SO $45.00) fis adic ewes eels ool SER Bes AD Ob, Moostats a a ete'd& cc a a Ge eee Re chien 
St SUS es ee ae Coe ce Mee ee 48 00 O\| wate nge penmegns OVS. dpprs: 40nd 
$50 Ge SOO OG), die eon bls «eign > «lode eee alee 5h 50 3 2 0-5 0-5 
SEO BOS DOU ac tars ciois one ti atae eins dies to Oe ee 68 00 Tiletnes pee Oe? dag hs oycata 
Over-$75 00s berort Hace rte rrr shes oils t Actual WRG ad eat Or 2o eae ee 

TT otalctenderrcimieteraeter ele cea [daha 6 onde 616 419 100-0 100-0 

AV GTAGO MALO Je Ue wae yes «pte a pee tanoe se ote a $15.35 $13 .47 
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Statement No. W-3—Continued 
Page 4 
THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
(Toronto Units—Wages) 


WerekLty Wace Rates or ALL Fuut-Tims Emproyees WuHosr NAMES ARE ON THE PAYROLLS FOR THE 
Weeks Enpep 8TH JANUARY, 1930 AND 10TH JANUARY, 1934 


(Exclusive of Management Salaries) 
ee 


No. of Employees | Percentage to Total 


Class 


Wage Class 
Average | 1939 1934 1930 1934 
Se ee ee pe 
$ cts. % % 
Charge Accounts and Administrative Offices— 
Male— 
Bi cled Sl ce cco ee ee» oeein lois Oho Opes 9 00 8 7 8-3 8-8 
S10 00-912: 00 Fo. bocce s See os os oes bee SE 11.00 4 5 4-2 6-2 
Wake gf NE tele 0 GUS at eg | Soe ee array ee ae GR cee ere: Letrore) eee 3 1-2 
S19 100-815 OG Hla cet he cons es rene ates 14 00 8 6 8:3 7-5 
$15 .50-$18 00... 1.2... cece eee cette ee eees 17 00 8 11 8-3 13-8 
Bis oot OU alee Aha a eo lee es 20 00 8 15 8:3 18-8 
SOOTY AO 90 gre 23 50 13 8 13-5 10-0 
COR BO-GS0 OO gd... . scoped sees ee oo haly eee 28 00 9 6 9-4 7:5 
SS DOoton OU. He ccss + step ees sete sie Bebe gies 33 00 9 5 9-4 6-3 
BOG EO - G40 OU 1s oo re ccc oe cif sinsle  apefoe BH Blees 38 00 9 6 9-4 7-5 
GAN) 5O-$45 00... eee eee ee ele te tite 43 00 2 4 2-1 5-0 
SA DO-850.00. 9. we ee kee ne eo he Eel alee 48 00 5) 2, 5-2 2-5 
$50 .50-$60 00... 0... cece cee eee teenies 55 50 5 1 5-2 1-2 
SOOO TORUS. eee sepa tues sats Aue lee 68 00 4 2 4-2 2-5 
COREE SOON vce lcete ors + cece tare ab efepeialisie B Actual 4 i 4-2 1-2 
PS ed steht ois Bo Seber. one Alene ae ole tala te eo 96 80 100-0 100-0 
Average Ratews: +.) 38 sph = freee etic e|e ec ee ees $30 .64 $24 .83 
Female— 
TInGer LO OO. Mica oc ed: Berm esiesmal Pgh hes 9 00 18 2 6-8 0-8 
10 O0-912.00. Oe. ). rs Pete oe eee ot BY E> « 11 00 a7 11 10:3 4-2 
WORRY eevee Anis eS VRS onion Sc SueieperereneanS auc) boars cia 12 50 Sil 146 14-1 55-3 
S15500--$15.00. Fore oss) eRe esos i EE Ae 14 00 71 66 27-0 25-0 
S15 0-18 00. Ye. c- .s- t de vines sel dep tates 17 00 58 26 22-1 9-9 
ISTE G21 OU gen se eee hep nie sab gee dete 20 00 24 6 9-1 2-2 
SOA Uh -Oo) A. ies => > ack OU te ee 23 50 19 2 7-2 0-7 
95 HOR GS0 OU is. acs so haem one Hele ger Oa 28 00 2 4 0-8 1-5 
G3050-$3) 0008... + 20-2 seks Bia” De Vb ae ee 33 00 3 1 1-1 0-4 
S25 MEA UU. down seas pupa ee nest tb Bee pe 38 00 Aa ei ot eer Pes AUS ctcs ok aye ees 
BA MAO OO. oe cles sah rks coeur te Ae eae BI tise ee eo acc skin orca akties MNS A= vies als 
SA DOR WO. cosas nse Heated to Aa Tae Sut ae OP THe avs ke ctr aU ately nh a a DA Mag act DR Bhs. lias Sin oe 
SHO OL SOOL00. cc. ck ch eB tans Soke Pte Mate « 31 yA) Pigareatarie inaay MOMRN Sy Sams ta|IEY paokeaeatian yc 
PE DOH LOU: oul au sc etiem ats oo se ry Sil ghee GSO Ero ata e al x inete Stes oteoe REDD Ee enemies Batiay ss aha alata 
COOL RTD OO cen aaaialak thie sa oes sn abe > paige geet IN EAL onde coe eal pms mea hates eee 
4 ASS Ue La TRUSTEE, Pap areal ge cae Oe te 263 264 100-0 100-0 
TAVOTAGLE PRALCD cocci hare va icdinnts cee oe basing ee scien $15.72 $13.80 
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StateMENT No. W-3—Continued 
Page 5 
THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
(Toronto Units—Wages) 


WEEKLY Wace Rates or Aut Fuut-Timr Emptovers Wuoszt Names ARE ON THE PAYROLLS FOR THE 
Weeks ENDED 8TH JANUARY, 1930 AND 10TH JANUARY, 1934 


(Exclusive of Management Salaries) 


Class No. of Employees | Percentage to Total 
Wages Average ———___—_—_—_. 
1930 1934 1930 1934 
$ cts. % % 
Mail Order— 
Male— 

WaGer $10 00 be co. cil be ey ie! 9 00 1 1-5 1:0 
SLO OS U2 OG ic Ok es elton tee Lahn he an ede 11 00 8 12-3 7-6 
Fe OCB OE Res oie cathy YBN GS ATER Eat 12 50 2 1-5 1-9 
DL aha OU ess, aces alee oi Aicber scrote 14 00 16 8 11-6 7-6 
S LG TELS 00; Sa es be ey a Re 17 00 13 9 9-4 8-6 
SiS OOS oy OU i a) 20 00 1S 8 10-9 7:6 
S28 COU hao) OCs is iw alts Meee ek he eS 23 50 31 33 22-5 31-4 
SAD FOU POO DON ve wa ais cok Caw boeken ee 28 00 16 12 7:2 11-4 
POO Oe PoONOU Boy 2. da we ce el eee. 33 00 9 ae L 8-6 
POO DO OSU OU, 8 oil k yea aa eh ea 388 00 8 Holl 7:6 
SOU Ae OU No cic ic ig back tls ok eae Aes 43 00 2 4-3 1-9 
SAD ROO MOO ee el Sd Sete Six te ie a ae 48 00 5 4-3 4-8 
DODO OOOO 22. vaalde aleee aac chal ee SOO. wi ed rey Re eile Pa Wn 
SUMO LOOT, © iu 'eia wadibes y Gere Se oe CSSOO TITY h4 ) haba thee ah PSA APR ee ad 
COMER PTO MOOS BIS 6 coo jalcia betta y oe gic aR ee A chal huis kce hy wae ates A a 
EAS ee eh Oe Ci SMR MOE TL Nk A 138 105 100-0 100-0 

Averawe Tater. 5. bce thn cakes nae liiny vant: $24 53 $24.62 

Female— 

Wpcer a1 00 me Me ee Ab A 0 a kk et yA Ml A ee a 
SOM U DE? OU Cen SN wenn Es Me 11 00 48 2 14-2 0-8 
SEBS bit REED co OOO OL, SOO mie a= 9 oT 12 50 70 76 20-8 31-1 
1S OURS LS OO ih A Bennie Lame 14 00 122 103 36-2 42-2 
Es: Uo 3 Coa Malate ene OG) Re | dit 17 00 59 39 17-5 16-0 
LSU See ew OOGE cc lcew aioe echt eo scan Aiea 20 00 14 9 4.2 3°7 
POM pO OL ae asta lasd aatioe Bowne atk lala', heeeen Sime 23 50 8 1-5 3-3 
DLO POO OUEANE Fn hast Ate bal totes a ean 28 00 3 2-0 1-3 
SSO) DU POSH! Fore ceca aida Mem ck Caer 33 00 1 0-6 0-4 
POOL OO SAO IY Santee wie cee) vee ae 38 00 u 0-3 0-4 
SA OED SE OO I eet EE Rat fe Ailes BARK BS OO) Ss oc kas: 6. yh aac |e een mG copie te 
POL OO-SOOCOG Aa a de eee ty si SN as AS OO Bat g's ob i SN tee hs ae ae 
SOOLSO-SOOCOO ands ba eee ced OR SH aes) aa I ep a A BiNe a Be 
SOO OO PTO IOO DS ene, de Lk Lil ne DEO MR OS00 4.22 ok Pela he 8 so een OA ed | 
Overs (os00 rd Sebi! Cubs ee eles yap: De EVCONAL, ui b i ys c2U quale by 5 <1) 
Pibceworkerg-au. acc abit ee ook eee PACER Is fe oe % oh DAN Wires See aeead. 0-8 
OUGL: Wecde omer haat Eee enter TR ck kar GA ee a Sor 244 100-0 100-0 

AVOTERG A Atent EOE RCC Ek. MMe ee $14 .66 $14.92 
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Statement No. W-3.—Concluded 
Page 6 


THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
(Toronto Units—Wages) 


Werrk.Ly WAGE Rates or ALL Fuutt-Tims EmMpiroyees WHOSE NAMES ARE ON THE PAY-ROLLS FOR THE WEEKS 
ENDING 8TH JANUARY, 1930 AND 10TH JANUARY, 1934 


(Exclusive of Management Salaries) 


No. of Employees |Percentage to Total 
Class 
Wage Class Maa eC ee A ALL, SO CE 
8 1934 1930 1934 
Factories and Workrooms— 3 cts. % % 
Male— 

es PE OCR Te Bae ee ne 9 00 Zz 0-4 0-6 
ae te eee ee vieisie nate os ecole 11 00 14 2-6 4-0 
COG Weal CRRA AES CU os Ree an Oe ge mr i 5 aM) ye Ag by Rs Be BL ea 2 Ad? 0:5 7a 
CaO S Lath okt seve mss > Sey dey aares wate 14 00 10 1-6 2-8 
ERROR Ul ce ei ac aie tin med cart Tan cel 17 00 19 2-2 5-4 
SIs POUL Se aw torre ehh ORS sek t 20 00 52 2-1 14-6 
TRS. OU ete es, ee ek ee ee ee ae 23.50 80 16-7 22-5 
SI OU EEL Teele clases «allals adnan eean 2% 2 28 00 86 16-6 24-2 
UES Sh i MI os fe at SE A A an ee 33 00 48 20-9 13-5 
ab taO src ertariy aa. nd ed Cech hl ad RAM 1 38 00 4 31-1 1-1 
AA ON OU Re oe ete re cicero pan ae a eee 43 00 5 1-4 1:4 
AOE OU A ets Sak acto eee oe date nee 48 00 1 0-9 0:3 
PHO ORSOO OOS es ROLE IO oleleR. Agee 55 50 2 1-6 0-6 
CH ae ak i 8 SR PAST RR A age 68 00 4 1-0 1:1 
CONGTIS TO COU Ree cee Oe Re ie tl seas os Meese NCUA eter Oo. |e eee QPS an cee as 
AG COWOLMETSENG., «Was hs | Maile almond etd acnes Actual 28 0-1 7-9 
“SE tis, RRNA 6 dice laah ny Abs AR poet a We EG ee a ba 355 100-0 100-0 

Aworade Raves by 4a ida dete pc acts tis. doie Ol 03 RE bebe 23 .96 

Female— 
Mees LOM ie its Sete de fe eae a hen see 9 00 5 1-8 1:5 
PC Oe LOO te ae het A abe een Ve Bs 3 11 00 8 2-1 2-5 
Bree Ae RE tn care spin pimeaeece 12 50 118 3°7 36-7 
Sie ee ty Oe he chee ornate oe 14 00 66 27-2 20-5 
ee oie Oe coe eae ie hele a ee kta 17 00 ao 18-6 10-9 
TSP? el BOUt ei TE OUT ei aie 20 00 11 7-9 3°4 
SO De ess OU ASE. Be. sgl bolas talbes cyt os 48 oe 23 50 5 5-2 1:6 
ee AO hia on Nake ca einen aie ee ee ae 28 00 2 3°4 0-6 
S30 0D0 25500. Fh) TL ia SS tsk 33 00 2 0-3 0-6 
PARE OAM) sex ik . Fay. sre see hist else PEO 38 00 1 0-3 0-3 
CTI CA LY Fe RE CR ee oP Orne eee Ob ee 43 00 1 0-5 0-3 
CASO SOO OO Pee LA eRe rads oo thawed ony bie By OVA IIEL Pe ea eee 0-5 

COMI COON Pree et Saat Pere ecack Bese es ook aes BE Gy eet She ET Oks Wath RISO. wie deena es 
PANO Se ds ace asec ese dene soe as GS. OO tie Ce ARE A Ble PE Ne hore 
OE Si OU Rn et eee re ne on antes ao YG aly od Aube anes Weaturedepnet reer bre meer argmes rte 
PVE COWORKERS LE clbac + octet ee a Ones - eikaiehees Actual 68 28-5 21-1 
PA le ee IE eI Oh kt xe ch eset lane 0s RS o22 100-0 100-0 

Naotage, Batol tin dd ox gartpunteae tenes > be The alae a 13.40 
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On Statement W-3 attached is shown a comparative summary according to 
rate groups and according to various classifications of the full time employees 
(exclusive of Management) appearing on the pay-rolls for the weeks ending 8th 
January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934. This statement is designed to show the 
average weekly rate and includes all regular full time employees on the pay- 
rolls on these dates. In both years some of these employees did not work during 
the week due to sickness, holidays, temporary lay-offs, or to having left the ser- 
vices of the company, without official notification of this being received by the 
wage office at the time the pay-roll was prepared. It must also be remembered 
that due to overtime, short time and commissions, some employees’ earnings were 
not identical with their weekly wage rates. The wage rates shown on this state- 
ment are not those in force at the present time. As already explained, a partial 
restoration of the last cut was made in April, 1934. 

(). What was the recommendation regarding the increase that was made in 
1934?—A. Employees getting a certain rate of pay got a minimum increase of 
$1; those getting a higher rate of pay got 5 per cent increase instead of that dollar 
minimum, calculated to the nearest 50 cents. 

@. One dollar a week minimum extra pay was given in April, and 5 per 
cent to the nearest 50 cents on anything over a dollar?—-A. The exceptions to the 
application of the wage cuts and the wage policy regarding new employees have 
resulted in a different grouping of employees in rate classes than would have 
occurred had these reductions been applied strictly to the pay-rolls as they stood 
at the time. In the selling departments 27-5 per cent of the female employees 
were receiving more than $18 per week in 1930 and applying only the general cuts 
these employees should still be receiving more than $15 per week in 1934. In 
actual fact, only 17-6 per cent received more than $15 per week in 1934. In 
1930 46-6 per cent of the male workers received more than $25 per week, while 
in 1934 only 40 per cent received more than $21 per week. 

Q. Before you leave that—A. Those are dealt with in detail again. 

@. Are they dealt with in detail again so as to indicate the proper propor- 
tions?—A. Not in all cases, but most of them are dealt with under different sec- 
tions. 


Part-Time Employees (Statement W-4). 


On this statement is listed the number of part-time employees working defi- 
nite hours each day (e.g. 11-5.30) shown on the pay-rolls of 8th January, 1930, 
and 10th January, 1934, analysed according to the number of hours worked. 

While these employees are hired for a certain number of hours per day, they 
may work longer than those hours and on days of sales, Saturdays and before 
holidays, some may be working full time. 

Nearly all of these employees are women and in January, 1934, were being 
paid 27 cents per hour or at the rate of $12.96 per week. In the earlier year the 
ei uniformity of rates is not noticeable and the average rate was slightly 

igher. 

Part-time employment is not a recent innovation in the store and in relatively 
few cases were present part-time sale clerks formerly employed as full-time 
clerks. A large proportion of these clerks are married women, the number of 
such in each division being shown on the statement. 


Contingents (Statement W-5). 

In addition to regular part-time employees there are numerous “ Contin- 
gents” or “ Extras” available as required. As explained previously there are 
within this class many different conditions of employment. 

No records are kept as to the regularity of employment or the earnings over 
a period of individual “ contingent” employees. Statement W-5 shows the num- 
ber actually working in the two weeks 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 
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1934. There is a substantial reduction from 1930 in the number of both male and 
female employees in 1934 and, in the case of male employees, a substantial in- 
crease in the number of hours worked. As in the case of regular part-time 
employees, the majority were receiving 27 cents per hour in 1934 and in 1930 a 
rate slightly higher on the average, but more widely varying. 


RETAIL SELLING DEPARTMENTS—TORONTO STORE 


The average number of persons employed in the selling departments of the 
Toronto store is approximately 1,700, although the actual number fluctuates from 
time to time. This figure does not include departmental managers of whom there 
were 55 at 10th January, 1934. 


Full-Time Employees. 
As shown on Statement W-3 the number of full-time employees on the two 
pay-rolls summarized were:— 
8th January, 1930 10th January, 1934 Decrease 


iale siete Ris hl. Toni sesh loaee. der ces 642 605 
Werle tee Ord are 2 DSA Nene, Ne share, ahs 990 886 

POTASH ise bes hati wt, ts eS 1,632 1,491 

But of these, those who did not work totalled LVS 52 


Leaving a working staff of.. .. .. .. =: L517 1,439 5.1% 


Mr. Hears: I notice on page W-3, page 3, male employees, Mutual store, 
62-3 per cent of the male employees received between $17 and $20 per week? 

Witness: Those are all commented on in this memorandum later. 

A general levelling of rates at and near the minimum wage has occurred since 
1930 and statement W-3 shows that 51-1 per cent of the female employees were 
being paid at the rate of $12.50 per week in 1934. In Department 229 (Hosiery) 
at 10th January 1934 there were 27 female employees of whom two received 
$17 per week; one $13.50; two $13 and twenty-two $12.50. Of those receiving 
$12.50, three entered the Company’s employ during the last three years and 
a other nineteen three years previously were receiving quite divergent rates as 

ollows: 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
7Q. And they are all at $12.50 now?—A. Not all. There were 27 employees 
of whom two received $17 per week—yes, that is right. 

Q. All of the nineteen you are mentioning who were there three years 
previously have been reduced from $18 to $17 to $16 to $15.50 to $15 to $14.50 
to $14 to $13.50 to $12.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the minimum wage, of course, is $12.50—A. 

The average rate of these employees in 1930 was $15.08 and the average 
reduction was 17 per cent but the reduction was not shared equally by each. 

In addition to reductions in wage rates most employees were required to 
take one week’s holiday without pay in the Spring of 1931, and, in at least two 
selling departments (Ladies’ Coats and Ladies’ Millinery) short time or enforced 
holidays were in effect in January 1934. 

That was also the case in earlier years. 
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@. The same practice prevailed?—A. Yes. Mr. J. G. Clarke, the store 
superintendent, gives that this is a general practice in the Ladies’ coats trade, 
due to the very seasonal nature of the business. Some of the Ladies’ Coat 
Department employees are transferred to other departments during the Christ- 
mas rush and in January most of these employees took one or tiwo weeks holi- 
day without pay—and in February worked five days a week. Two-thirds of these 
employees are paid a basic wage plus a commission of 4/5 of 1 per cent of sales. 
The average basic wage rate is about $3 per week above the average for female 
sales clerks as a whole and the commission averaged more than $2 per week in 
the last six months of 1933. These higher rates earned during full-time em- 
ployment tend to offset the loss due to short time. 

Q. You are referring to the Ladies’ Coat department where they have to take 
the enforced two weeks holidays?—A. Yes, and the point was that the average 
basic wage rate is about $3 per week above the average for female sales clerks as 
a whole. 

Commissions 


About 15 per cent of the selling staff in both 1930 and 1934 were receiving a 
commission over and above a basic wage rate. These commissions are not paid 
in all departments, nor do all employees within a department which does pay 
commissions necessarily receive any. 

Commissions are paid as a percentage to sales or to sales over a quota. The 
rates vary considerably and there may even be three or four different rates within 
the same department. 

Officials of the Company state that no complete records are kept of total 
commissions earned by employees. An analysis of commissions paid for the 
last six months of 1929 and the last six months of 1933 show the total amount 
distributed in commissions in these periods to be $50,600 and $33,300 respectively 
and Statement W-6 shows the average weekly commission earned during these 
two periods by the employees, divided accordingly to selling groups. In preparing 
Statement W-3 (the Comparative Wage Rates of full-time Employees) the 
average amount of commissions earned in each group has been added to the 
basic wage of each employee receiving commissions within the eroup. The rates 
of Seep recelving commissions are shown separately under Selling Depart- 
ments. 

Q. Is that shown on W-3, page 1?—A. Yes. They first deal with the 
employees in total and then on a straight wage and then on the basic wage plus 
the commission. 

‘ oe And this shows the number that were on the basic wage plus commission? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. A total of 115 employees in 19342—A. As against 110 in 1930—that is 
male employees. 

@. And formerly 100 got commission as against 126 in 1930 out of a total 
of 1,900 employees?—A. Yes. 

There are also a few employees in the Central Garage and Home Furnishing 
Service who receive a commission and these are included in the statement under 
“Store and Mutual Street Services,” their rates having been similarly adjusted. 

“ Spiffs ” or special awards are sometimes paid to sales clerks. These totalled 
$3,334.53 in the last six months of 1929 and $5,735.48 in the last six months of 
1933 but no adjustments have been made for these items. 


Demonstrators 


In addition to the regular selling staff employed by the Company, there 
are certain selling clerks on the floor called “ demonstrators” whose wages are 
paid by outside firms. These “demonstrators” are interested in selling oné line 
or product only and officials of the Company state that as a general rule they will 
not handle any other sales. Some of these are more or less permanently placed 
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with Simpson’s; others remain only a few days. Some were formerly regular 
employees of Simpson’s and others have been sent to the Company by the outside 
firms, but they are all subject to the general store discipline. Their names appear 
on the payroll merely as a matter of record but no details of wages are shown and 
they have not therefore been included on Statement W-3. At 10th January, 1934, 
there were 117 demonstrators on the payroll as compared with 84 four years 
previously—the increases being largely in the Toy and the Stoves, Electric 
Refrigerators and Washing Machines Departments. 

There are also certain regular employees of the Company who are paid by 
the Company but whose wages or part of them are charged to outside firms. 
During 1933 the amounts so charged totalled approximately $24,000. These 
employees are included with the regular store employees in the attached schedules. 

Q. During 1933 the Robert Simpson Company charged back to the manu- 
facturers $24,000 for the wages of demonstrators?—A. That is approximately the 
figure. 

Q. Perhaps at this time you could produce one statement of a period of 
certain weeks in the Montreal store where there were demonstrators; can you 
introduce that as indicating what a large part that plays in the business of the 
department?—A. That comes in under the Montreal wages, sir. 

Q. That comes in under the Montreal wages in this present record, does it? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. All right, we will leave it at that. You might not have the minimum wages 
in that detail. Perhaps that would illustrate the effect on any department. It 
is a short statement?—A. Statement MW-5 shows— 

Q. What does statement MW-5 show?—A. The total selling wages in the 
toilet goods department were $238.80 in the week of January 10, 1931, of which 
$179.50 was recovered from suppliers and the balance was paid by the company. 


The CuHaIRMAN: How much? 
The Witness: $59. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: $59 was the wage paid by the company—$179.50 was 
the wage paid by various companies that supplied demonstrators, and the total 
sales of that department for that week were— 

The WITNESS: $2,332. 


Mr. SomMMERVILLE: In other words, the company paid a wage percentage to 
sales of 2:52 per cent on that department while the manufacturers to whom the 
charge was made paid 7-9 per cent, and the total percentage of sales to that 
department was 10-21 per cent of which the company paid less than a quarter? 


The WitNEss: Yes. 


_Mr. Youne: That is a much higher rate than the average rate for the whole 
business. I suppose that is due to the fact that demonstrators take time. 


Mr. Facror: I suppose demonstrators have a certain advertising value. 


The Witness: I think the explanation of that is that this was a quiet week 
—the 10th of January. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. It was a quiet week following New Years. That may account. All right, 
go ahead.—A. 
Part-Time Employees 


There are two classes of part-time employees: those working certain definite 
hours every day (e.g. 11-5.30) and those on the contingent staff. There has been 
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an increase in the number of part-time employees working definite hours during 
the past few years, as is shown in the following table:— 


Regular Hours 8th January, 1930 10th January, 1934 

L9..tos24 hours .pér. weekts, *. sn hoedeauets 20 26 
2D. LO ,OU .OUPS Per Weel. c: o: % ences ase 3 4 
31 to 36 hours per week .. .. . .. .. 67 114 
More than 36 hours per week.. .. .. 14 

104 148 
Number, off women. Svs fae. fe 101 148 
Number of married women... .. .. .. 76 69 


It will be seen from the above that im 1930 approximately 75 per cent of 
these part-time employees were married women while in 1934 they comprised 
46 per cent, unmarried girls making up 25 per cent in 1930 and 54 per cent in 
1934. 


Contingent Employees 
As shown by Schedule W-5 the number of Contingent Employees used in 


— 


Selling Departments has decreased from 537 in the week ended 8th January, 1930, . 


to 242 in the comparable week four years later. 

Mr. Factor: Are they working so many hours a day? 

The Wirnrss: No, they are called in for specials. 

Mr. Factor: That means that the regular staff are taking charge of the 
special sales to a larger extent than before? 

The Witness: Yes, I would say so, as far as that one week is concerned. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 


The store operates five restaurants, namely, the “Arcadian Court,” two cafe- 
terias (one for employees only), a coffee shop and a luncheonette. The “Arcadian 
Court ” is much the largest and accounts for more than half the total staff. In 
addition, there is an employees’ cafeteria in the Mutual Street building which has 
only a few full-time employees and is included in Statement W-3—under “Store 
and Mutual Street Services” in conformity with the company’s classification. 

The payroll analyses of 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934, show 
that the store restaurants were staffed as follows:— 


Male Female , Total 

1930 1934 1930 1934 1930 1934 

Full time employees... .. .. .. . 122 87 200 "eras gaa EZkO 
Part time employees— 

Three-quarteri times, :. .. s. 0 5 4] 80 4] 85 

Baltetimierpwe. ctiaceen, & Ae 1 2 119 30 120 32 

Three hours per day.. .. .. 0 1 0 61 0 62 

Contingent employees.. .. .. .. 3 0 4 0 , 0 

126 95 364 294 490 389 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: This is, apparently, an innovation—three hours a day. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Employees working three hours per day usually work from 11.30 to 2.30 
or 12 to 3; those on half-time 11 to 3 and those on three-quarter time 8-3 or 
11-5.30. 

The reduction in staff in recent years is entirely among the class of full- 
time employees. However, eighteen full-time employees in 1930 were working 
part time during 1934, most of them on three-quarter time. In addition, the 
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working schedule of certain part-time employees who were with the company at 
both dates has been decreased:— 


From three-quarter to half-time .................. 4 
From three-quarter time to 3 hours per day.......... 3 

wat hat | 
Hronpehalistime. tose hours! per days 2. Lei. Pal, 


These do not necessarily represent all the decreases in working hours, because 
the employees included are only those who were employed on both dates—and 
these are only about 45 per cent of the present staff. 
On the other hand, two part-time employees of 1930 are now working full 
time, and six half-time employees have been increased to three-quartertime. 
Wage rates vary somewhat but the majority of waitresses in the Arcadian 
Court were receiving the following weekly rates at 10th January, 1934:— 


Cash Meal Allowance Total 


Fort Vee 4 tee ld Yi. ake). JB. Sis f $9 00 $3 50 $12 50 
Part time— 
WOYeCedUarter time... ccy ss be vss 8 00 3 00 11 00 
PPAMIMLIMIGA.S jp aetna uke lek ear haba foe 6 50 2 00 8 50 
Three, houre wer. day..+ (2°. «6 5 00 1 50 6 50 


Mr. Factor: When you speak of meal allowances, do you mean the value of 
the meal they take? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Hears: Is that in compliance with the terms of the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Law? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. SommervittE: The Ontario Minimum Wage Law, as I recall it, pre- 
scribes a 50 cent allowance for three meals every day. That would amount to $3 
a week. 

The Wrrness: I think the minimum wage is not more than 25 cents per 
meal. 

Mr. Nasu: Two and one-third meals a day at 25 cents for six days. 

Mr. Hears: They get two and a third meals a day, do they? 


By Mr. Sommerville é 


Q. Is this for thirty-six hours per week?—A. I think we are coming to that, 
sir. 

In addition to the wages received the waitresses receive some further remun- 
eration in the form of tips. The manageress of the Arcadian Court advises 
that there is no general pooling of tips—although many of the waitresses give 
a portion of their tips to bus boys and bus girls servicing their tables. She 
also states that the company provides all uniforms and launders them at its 
own expense. 

“Meal allowances” are those which the company’s officials state are used 
in computing the minimum wage requirements. Full-time employees receive 
two full meals a day and a “snack”; part-time employees receive at least one 
full meal and one “snack ”’—the actual number depending upon the hours 
worked. 

Order No. 27 of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board provides that “A 
female employee who works thirty-six (386) hours per week or longer shall 
receive the full weekly minimum, but if she works less than thirty-six (36) 
hours she may be paid at a rate of twenty-five (25) cents per hour.’ ‘There 
are no part-time employees working on a regular schedule of 36 hours a week 
or longer, but there are two classes of employees who may work between 36 and 
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48 hours during some weeks and who receive less than $12.50 after allowance 
for meals. These are:— 
1. Full time employees who only work 5 or 54 days during a week, 
2. Part-time employees workirg on a regular schedule of 33 hours with at 
least 3 hours overtime. 


Officials of the company state that they do not consider that the above 
section of the order requires them to pay these employees more than at the 
rate of $12.50 per week for 48 hours. 

Q. That is 33 hours. Part-time employees who work 33 hours on recular 
schedules and then work three hours overtime do not come within the 36-hour 
regulation of the Minimum Wage Law?—A. It depends upon the interpretation 
of the ruling. 

Mr. Heaps: It would be a form of evading the Minimum Wage Law. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. At any rate, their interpretation is that the Minimum Wage Law does 
not require them to pay $12.50 per week?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Who fixes the regular week of 33 hours? How is that arrived at? Does 
the company simply say that a certain class of work is 33 hours a week ?— 
A. Yes. 

(. If that is so should not they get the minimum wage—if that is the regu- 
lar week? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. If they call in employees for six hours a day for six days a week that 
gives them a 36 hour week, and under the Minimum Wage Law that would 
require them to pay $12.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just as if they had worked for 48 hours; is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. But if, instead of calling them in for six hours, the company calls the 
employees in for 54 hours each day for six days that makes a 33 hour week, 
and under those circumstances they would be required only to pay them at the 
rate of 25 cents an hour for the 33 hours?—A. Yes. 

@. And if they worked extra hours, say, bringing them up to 38 hours 
per week, then they would only require to pay them for the overtime of five 
hours?—A. Yes, that is the interpretation, 

Q. That is the interpretation that has been put upon it?—A, Although 
actually their wage rate is more than 25 cents per hour. 

Q. I quite appreciate it; but that is the interpretation that has been put — 
upon it?—A. Yes, 

Q. Is that the time, from 11 o’clock?—-A number of these employees come 
in from 11.30 to 5.30?—A. from 8.30 to 2.00, from 11.00 to 5.30. 

Q. Does that make 54 hours?—A. There is time off for meals. 

. Time off for meals will make 54 hours?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Heaps: What do the companies save by this means? 

i Mr. SomMervittE: They save the difference between 33 hours and 48 
ours, 

Mr, Hwars: Then they pay 3 hours overtime? 

Mr. Sommervituz: If they paid 3 hours overtime. 

Mr. Heaps: That is where the saving comes in. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Of course, they only pay 36 hours at the rate of 25 cents an hour?— 
A. Actually they pay more than that, 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In this case it is 27 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
Q. But we are talking of the principle involved?—A. Yes 
Mr. Heaps: They save about $3 per week approximately. 
Mr. SommMeERVILLE: Between $2 and $3 per week on this basis. 
Mr. Factor: On 85 employees. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Is it 85 employees? That is only for the restaurant that the 85 employees 
are affected by that—A. This is the only place where this occurs. 


By the Charman: 

Q. It is the only place where it occurs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are these 33 hour a week employees working away steadily with the 
extra 3 hours? Is it pretty regular employment?—A. Not always. 

Q. Not regular?—A. No. 

Q. Are they regular employees, or are they just called in for a short time? 
—A. No, I would say they are regular employees. 
| Mr. Hears: 54 hours a day is not a bad day’s work. 
The CuarrMAn: No, that is quite true. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: You are talking of the hours of this committee. 
Mr. Heaps: We will have to have an investigation into those. 


Store Services 


Included in this classification are all store employees not directly connected 

with selling departments or the charge and administrative offices, such as adver- 
tising staff, parcellers, elevator operators, telephone order office employees and 
janitors. As shown on Statement W-3 the number of full-time employees in 


these departments was— 
At 8th January, 1930 At 10th January, 1934 


Cd eee Pl arg eee 831 720 
Mere oe vee a ae oe ee ares 616 419 
Topalan tres. a5 seertad) SE 1,447 1,139 

But of these, those who did not work 
during the week totalled... .. .. .. Pil 33 
MLeaving a working staff of.. .. .. .. «- 1,336 1,106 


The reduction in the number of full-time employees in this division has been 
‘more pronounced than in the selling, being 17 per cent over the four years. The 
_ average wage rate for men has fallen by 19-4 per cent; that for women by 12-2 
per cent. Of the latter the number receiving $12.50 per week, the minimum wage, 
has increased from 6 per cent to 44 per cent of the total during the period. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. 44 per cent of the total number of employees in this store service depart- 
ment?—A. Yes, female employees. 

Q. 44 per cent of these female employees of the store service department 
are now receiving $12.50 per week?—A. At January 10, 1934. 

‘ ae As compared with 6 per cent that were receiving that amount in 1930? 

—A. Yes. 
| Q. And all over 6 per cent were receiving more than that?—-A. Yes. Well, 
there are a few underneath. 
Q. There are exceptions?—A. Yes. 
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Q. But generally speaking, that is so?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right, will you continue?—A. Yes. 
The following comments are made upon certain of the departments of the Store 
Services group. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In both the Store Services and Selling Services, are all the female em- 
ployees 100 per cent under the minimum wage, or do they take advantage of the 
80-20 clause?—A. No, that only applies to the factory, that 80-20. 

Q. It is 100 per cent in the seiling and in the Store Services?—-A. Yes. The 
employees in this department are principally young people under the age of 20. 
Officials state that it is the policy of the company to hire inexperienced workers 
for parcelling and later to transfer them to the selling departments with which 
they have been working. 

The reduction in the number of parcellers employed amounted to 31 per cent 
over the four years which is greater than the average reduction. The staffs in 
1930 and 1934 are summarized on Statement W-7. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


(. There is a reduced volume, but this reduction is larger than the reduction 
in the other selling staffs?—A. That is right. . 

q. And the number of transactions was increased?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you are getting much more work done by these parcellers than 
before?—A. Yes. 

It will be seen from this statement that the total number of parcellers has 
declined from 194 in 1930 to 1384 in 1934. In 1930 70 per cent of the staff were 
female employees and in 1934 63 per cent were females. Average weekly wage 
rates at the two dates were as follows:— 


Week Ending Male Female Male and Female 
Sip PANGALy LOOULW ik ieee. whl $14 75 $10 40 $11 77 
LOCD ORM aAre. TOSes ele. pales Meaic 12 42 10 74 11 36 
By Mr. Young: 


@. How do you account for that?—A. It is explained later. 

It will be noted that the average rate for female employees has increased 
somewhat during the period. This is caused by the decrease in the number of 
inexperienced employees who were receiving less than $12.50 per week, this class 
having decreased from 93 to 41, or from 66 per cent to 48 per cent of the total. 
There has been a corresponding increase in the proportion of experienced em- 
ployees who are subject to the full minimum wage rate of $12.50 per week. 
Fewer new employees are being engaged so that more of those on the staff now 
rank as fully experienced workers. 

Q. They don’t follow the practice of laying off the experienced to hire the 
cheaper ones?—A. No. 

A tendency to concentration at the $12.50 rate in 1934 is seen in a com- 
parison of percentages for the two periods. In 1930, 14-2 per cent of the 
female employees were paid at the rate of $12.50 per week; in 1934 51-8 per 
cent were paid at this rate and none were paid over $12.50. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: None were paid over $12.50. 
Mr. Factor: No females. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. What is the sense in that last sentence, “In 1934, 51-8 per cent were paid 
at this rate, and none were paid over $12.50?—A. None paid less. 


ee ee 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
. Those are parcellers?—A. Yes, those are parcellers. 
. That is, 51 per cent were paid $12.50?—A. Yes. 
. And $12.50 is the maximum?—A. Yes. 
_ Or minimum under the minimum wage law?—A. Yes. 


OOOH 


By Mr. Factor: 


. For experienced?—A. For experienced, yes. 
. For inexperienced the minimum wage provides a lower rate?—A. Yes 


OO 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


. But 51 per cent have reached the minimum?—A. Yes. 
_ The minimum has become the maximum for 51 per cent?—-A. Yes. 


OO 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. How many male parcellers are there?—A. In that group, statement 
W-7, 60 in 1930; 50 in 1934, 134 females in 1930, and 84 in 1934; a total 
of 194 in 1930, and 134 in 1934. 

Q. I didn’t get the number of males?—A. 60 in 1930, and 50 in 1934. 

Q. Would that be boys?—A. Yes. 

Q. Boys around 20?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. About 17, I think it is?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I see in 1930 there were no boys at $6 a week and in 1934 there were 
f2 7 ACU hatyis right. 

In 1934 there were 12 boys, all about the age of 17, employed at a rate 
of $6 per week, which is less than the minimum wage rate for inexperienced 
females in Ontario. These were all taken on to the regular staff during 1933. 
In 1930 there were no parcellers receiving less than $8 per week which is the 
minimum wage for an inexperienced female 16 years old. ‘There were also four 
girls under the age of 16 employed in 1934 at a rate of $7 per week. 

Mr. Factor: Do I understand by that first statement that in 1934 there 
were 12 boys employed at the rate of $6 per week? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


Mr. Factor: That is less than the minimum wage rate? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It does not apply to boys?—A. No. 

Q. If they were girls, it would have to be $8?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): It is less than the minimum wage rate for 
females. 

By the Charman: 

Q. There is a certain number of females in this branch that are paid less 
than the minimum wage for that class, is that right?—A. There are special 
permits for those from the Minimum Wage Board. Oh, they are under the age 
of 16, and the minimum wage does not apply to under 15, and there are work- 
ing permits for those. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They have to get working permits to enable them to work under 16?— 
A. Yes, which they have. 
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Q. The minimum wage does not apply until they reach 16?—A. That is 
right. 

There has been some short time in this department since January, 1934. 
Some employees are working only five days a week, although others have 
received full employment during the period. In addition to the full time 
parcellers a contingent staff is employed. In the week ending 8th January 
1930, 27 were employed and in the week ending 10th January, 1934, 33 were 
employed. Most of these worked less than 16 hours a week and are paid at 
varying rates. 


Telephone Order Office 

This office handles incoming telephone orders—and all the employees are 
women with the exception of the Manager. Most of the orders are received in 
the morning between 9 and 11 o’clock. A comparison of the number of female 
employees in this department during the weeks ended 8th January 1930 and 10th 
January 1934 shows: 


1930 1934 
Hallttime remploy deg  sOGus sath eines . de. ba bs 22 38 
Part time employees with definite hours.. .. .. .. .. 78 4] 
LE elgg t Ogee Se ee ei SOMO: Gains Urata tf yo, ae 3 81 
103 160 


While employment is being provided for more people in 1934 this is caused | 
by the larger number of extras being used in this year—61 of whom worked for 
16 hours (4 time) or less during the week. The part time employees and the 
extras are required to handle the morning peak. An analysis of the hours 
worked and earnings of the part time employees during the three months, Ist 
September to 30th November 1933 shows that during this period 43 women were 
regularly employed on a part time basis, all at the rate of 27 cents per hour. 
Their weekly earnings were: 


Total Number of 
Class number married women 

Hess * than’$3.00' per week v.22) A See an ee 3 3 
$3 y01-—$-45:.00 per weekifrt. ae oor sant. 13 12 
$45 2015: TOON per? Weel cnc. ice AP nde new «Fuse 9 5 
SoU lees 9.00 Deb Week a. 0h ieee, | ne wee 8 o 
$. 9. 01-801 (00 (per weeley i) *..2 Fin Fae ae eG 6 3 
Shi 01-=—$13.00 per pweeks.. Os.igket dad bee = flee 4 1 

43 29 


Q. These are telephone operators who receive the telephone calls?—A. Yes, 
that is right. 
Q. Telephone clerks, really?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Part-time ones?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you continue?—A. Yes. 

The average wage earned by these 43 employees was $6.63 per week. Among 
the full time employees during the same period there are several girls working 
only five and a half days a week. Company officials state that this is due to the 
employees’ personal wishes and not to any enforced short time. 

The head of this Department states that no one in this department is em- 
ployed as an extra or on a part time basis who is solely dependent on this work | 
for means of support, and that it is necessary to maintain a large staff of extras 
to handle the heavy volume on days of special sales. 


: 7 
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Drivers 

On Statement W-8 is shown the wage rates paid to drivers at 8th January, 
1930, and 10th January, 1934. This also shows the tendency towards equalized 
rates and concentration in one rate. group. With females this rate is always 
$12.50, the minimum wage, but with these drivers the rate is more than $18 (the 
standard for married men set by the Company). 
Mr. Kunnepy: (Peace River): What is the meaning of the word ‘drivers’? 
The Witness: Deliverymen. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Drivers of wagons and motors. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. Not women?—A. No. By this is not meant female drivers. 
| Q. What is the meaning of that ‘“‘with females this rate is always $12.50?”— 
A. That is throughout the store, not the driving group. 
| Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The witness is indicating that there is a concentration 
point in wages. For women the minimum has become maximum, in large pro- 
portions, but with the men the concentration has not reached that point. 
Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): It is just a comparison? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. The rate is more than $18 for the drivers. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Which is the basis of wage that the company sets for the married men 
in the store?—A. Yes. 
I Q. $18 is their wage?—A. Yes, that is the minimum they have set. 

There is no evidence of short time. Drivers are paid for overtime and in 
addition to the above rates they receive a bonus of $10 per month subject to 
their good behaviour. During the week ended 24th January, 1934, 129 drivers 
received the full bonus of $10 and 21 others lesser amounts. An official of the 
_wage office states that this bonus system has been in effect for some years. 


Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. With reference to the drivers, what are their hours? That is something 
that has been brought to our attention, the long hours they have to work to 
make their deliveries?7—A. They start at seven, but they are allowed more time 
off during the day than the regular staff. 
| Q. Yes, but they have to work a lot at night?—A. On some occasions, yes. 
The hours vary, 
| Q. They have to work until they get their delivery finished?—A. Yes. 
| The CHaiRMAN: It has been complained that their hours are what is 
called excessive. Have you any record of the hours these men work, that is, 
from the time they check in until they are finished? Because, if a man is lying 
around doing nothing, simply because there is no delivery, it is not a very 
: pleasant. task for him, if he has to start at.seven o’clock in the morning, and 
end at nine o’clock at night, 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It is like the man en was storm-bound in the Orkneys, 
-who wanted to know what instructions his Aberdeen house would give him. 
They said, “ Take your summer holidays dating from yesterday.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you got a record of that?—A. I have not a record of the hours 
worked. 
The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps, Mr. Sommerville, we should turn to W-8, and 
just examine that sheet. Perhaps Mr. Adamson can give us some enlighten- 
ment on that. 
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Mr, Factor: We have not got a copy of it. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: It is a short statement. 

The CuHarrman: Mr, Sommerville will indicate what it contains. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: On statement W-8 are the weekly wage rates (exclu- 
sive of bonuses) of drivers on the pay-rolls of 8th January, 1930, and 10th 
January, 1934. On the 8th January, 1930, there were no drivers who were 
receiving $15 or less. In 1934, there was one. In 1930, there were two who 
were receiving $15.50 to $18. To-day there are 65 receiving $15.50 to $18. 

Mr. Hears: I presume that is single men. 

Mr. SomMervuiie: Oh, I don’t think so. 


The Witness: J think most of these are single men. 


Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Are these single men who are getting the lower wage?—A. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us get that all down as it is. 


Mr. SomMeErvVILLE: They are likely to remain single at that rate. In 1930 — 


there were 19 men receiving $18.50 to $21. This year, 96 men got that rate. 
In 1930, 112 men got: from $21.50 to $25. To-day, 12 men get that, 100 less. 
In 1930, 49 men got from $25.50 to $30, and to-day 4 men get that, or 45 less. 
In 1930, 2 men got from $30.50 to $35, and to-day one man gets that. In 1930, 
3 men got $35.50 to $40, and to-day nobody gets that amount. In 1980, one 
man got over $40, and to-day one man gets over $40. At that time there were 
188 drivers. To-day there are 180 drivers. 


The Witness: Those are wage rates, not actual wages paid. 


Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Those are weekly rates?—A. Yes. 
Q. But those are the weekly rates that would have been earned by the men 
if they worked the week?—A. Yes. 


By the Charman: 


Q. If a man checks in at seven o’clock in the morning, that is a driver, and 
he is not busy during the whole day, and works, say until eight o’clock at night, 
is there a record of what hours he would get?—A. He gets paid for all the time. 

Q. The full time?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. With regard to the wages of the 96 men who constitute 50 per cent of 
the drivers, if a man were getting $18.50 a week, we will say, that would cover 
the whole time he is working, from seven in the morning until whatever hour 


he is finished?—-A. Except that he gets overtime for the hours over the normal ; 


working day. 
The CHairMAn: That is what 1 am trying to find out. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: I don’t understand that. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That is the rate you are reading?—A. That is the wage rate for the 
normal week. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes, that is the weekly rate?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is not for 48 hours?—A. No. 


; 
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Q. The drivers have not got a 48-hour week?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have they?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: | 

Q. Have you got the actual wages earned there?—-A. No, I have not. 

Q. There is one point I would like to have your opinion on. On page 12 C, 
where you referred to drivers, you said that the rates by the company for 
married men were $18 a week minimum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it possible that in the case of these drivers, where there are so many 
working for less than $18 per week, married men have been displaced by single. 
men?—A. I don’t know; I would not think so. 

Q. Well, there has been such a large number—65 I think—working for less 
than $18 a week?—A. It is up to and including $18 per week. 


The CuairMAN: From $15.50 to $18, there are 66. 


By Mr. Heaps: | 
Q. That is less than the minimum?—A. No, $18 is the minimum for married 
men. 
Q. How many are getting less than $18 a week? 
Mr. Sommervitin: He has just got them divided in this class, $15.50 to $18. 
The Witness: I have not the details of that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. You have not got the details below $18—A. A good many of them are 
$18, I know that. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Let us clear this point up. A driver working over 48 hours a week gets 
paid for the extra hours at the prevailing rate?—A. Yes. I mentioned that 
just a short time ago: “ Drivers are paid for overtime and in addition to the 
above rate, they receive a bonus of $10 per month subject to their good be- 
haviour.” 

Q. Is that rate exclusive of bonus?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does the bonus operate? Under what system?—A. They all get 
their bonus if there have been no complaints from customers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


_Q. If the deliveries are perfect, and no complaints from customers, they get 
their bonuses?—A. Yes. During the week ended 24th January, 1934, 129 drivers 
received the full bonus of $10, and 21 others lesser amounts. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. What is the full bonus, $10?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. How many didn’t get any bonus?—A. I don’t know that. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: There were 180 men. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. There would not be very many?—A. No. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. In addition to working at the prevailing rate of pay for drivers, there is 
a bonus?—A. Yes. 
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Mr. Youne: And overtime. 

Q. What was the $10—$10 a week?—A. $10 per month. 
. $10 per month bonus?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the overtime?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Have you a statement of what the overtime average is? Is there much 
overtime?—A. I have not got a record of the overtime here. It was wage rates 
that we were particularly concerned with. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The point is, the company’s officials advised you they are paid overtime? 
—A. Well, I know they are paid overtime from the records. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. All right, Mr. Adamson, will you continue?—A. Yes. 


CHARGE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 


Employees in these offices are included by the Company under the general 
classification of “‘ Store Service Department,” but they have been segregated in 
Statement W3 attached. Employment is much steadier in this group and there 
are practically no part time employees, no extras and no short time. These 
employees have been subject to the same general reductions in wage rates as 
others and to the same tendency towards equalized wages. As will be seen on 
Statement W3, female employees in these departments receiving the minimum 
wage rate of $12.50 in January, 1934, comprised 55-3 per cent of the total as 
compared with 14-1 per cent in January, 1930. 


MAIL ORDER DIVISION 


As explained previously, in this Division only the departmental managers 
and assistants suffered cuts in rates. As a result the wage rates at 10th January, 
1934, are not less than the rates at 18th J anuary, 1930, but due to some increases 
show instead a slight average increase. Economies were effected in this Division, 
however, by short time. 

In order to ascertain the effect. of short time upon the employees an analysis 
was made of the actual hours worked by the fourth employee on each depart- 


ment payroll from October, 1933, to March, 1934. Of the thirty-three cases 
examined in this manner— 


of the employees worked 70- 75% full time. 
of the employees worked 75- 80% full time. 
of the employees worked 80- 85% full time. 
of the employees worked 85- 90% full time. 
of the employees worked 90- 95% full time. 
of the employees worked 95-100% full time. 


AIDWND OD 


The average was 84-92% of full time (equivalent to a wage cut of 15-08%). 
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FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS 
The more important of these are:— 


Keen’s Manufacturing Co. Limited—Ladies’ Dresses. 

K. Factory-——Men’s Overcoats and Suit Coats. 

Fur Factory—Fur Coats. 

388-Drapery—Curtains, Furniture Upholstering, etc. 

G Workroom—Alterations to Women’s Garments. 

J. Workroom—Millinery. 

R Workroom—Hard Flooring, Linoleum and Carpet Laying. 
Construction, Painting—Partly maintenance and partly outside work. 
Engineers—Entirely Maintenance. 


Pieceworkers on the pay-roll at 10th January, 1934, were distributed 
among :— 
Male Female 


Keen’s Manufacturing Co. Limited.. .. .. .. 9 68 
KP aCiORy Ljarcnak oie Kenisiant dpaetn ae a 
S88-—Dyrancry Mactoryen fi e0eeV i eens 16 

28 68 


—_— ——= 


On Statement W-9 is shown the average weekly rates of employees appearing 
on the pay-rolls during the weeks ended 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 
1934, in the larger factories and workrooms. Pieceworkers are included at an 
hourly rate determined by their actual earnings during the week. 

While these figures are expressed as weekly rates for comparison with other 
employees, factory and workroom employees are on an hourly rate basis—and 
the number of hours per day or the number of days per week which the factory 
operates may (and frequently does) vary from the normal working week shown 
above. 


Keen’s Manufacturing Company Limited (wholly owned Subsidiary of The 
Robert Simpson Company Limited). 


This factory manufactures women’s dresses and a few flannel coats for the 
Mail Order Division of the Simpson Organization only. It has no other cus- 
tomers. Its employees are practically all women who are nearly all paid on a 
piece work basis (excepting office workers, the number of whom is small). The 
number of employees has varied over the past five years from a maximum of 
175 to a minimum of 41. The working week is 44 hours. 


Inexperienced Female Preceworkers. 


The number of pieceworkers appearing on the pay-rolls as inexperienced does 
not ordinarily comprise more than 74 per cent of the total workers and is more 
often very much less than 74 per cent. The average hourly rates for inexperi- 
enced workers varies from time to time—in January, 1934, and March, 1934, the 
average was 29 cents per hour. 

Q. That is, they may all rate as inexperienced workers. You don’t know 
how long they have been in the employ?—A. They have been in the employ. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. They are under the Minimum Wage Act?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


(. They may have inexperienced workers who were taken on within that 
period. We have had a number of instances of that brought to our attention. 
However, the rate they were being paid—A. Is in excess. . 


Q. It was 29 cents per hour?—A. Yes. 


Experienced Female Pieceworkers. 


The manager of the factory states that the piecework rates on any article | 
are calculated by having an average operator work on the operation for a speci- — 
fied time. Prior to the fall of 931 the hourly rate used in setting piecework — 


rates was 30 cents but at that time a reduction was made by basing the rates © 


on a normal hourly earning rate of 30 cents. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. They take the average operator as a basis?—A. Yes. 

It is difficult to compare rates on the various operations in different years 
because the same dresses are not manufactured from year to year. No records — 
of quantities produced by different operators are kept and it is not, therefore, — 
possible to determine the comparative output from year to year. 


Average Hourly Rates of experienced female pieceworkers— 

On Statement W-10 is shown a comparative summary of the average hourly 
rates paid experienced female pieceworkers in the month of March in each 
of the years 1929 to 1934 inclusive. This shows a decrease from 39-4 
cents per hour in 1929 to 28-91 cents in 1983 with an increase in 1934 to 31-72 
cents. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. When was that last increase made?—A. In March. 

Q. March of this year?—A. Yes. That is explained, Mr. Stevens, in the 
next. 

From 1932 on, the average hourly rates paid are in excess of the average 
hourly earnings because of the necessity from that time on of bonusing certain 
employees in order to comply with the minimum wage regulations requiring 
that at least 80 per cent of the pieceworkers receive the minimum wage. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Why is it necessary to bonus these employees?—A. Because they do not 
earn enough. 


Q. Is it because piece work rates are low, that it is very difficult to main- 
tain the rates?—A. I don’t know. I don’t know the operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Is it not a fact that the piece work rates were such that 80 per cent 
of the employees did not earn the minimum rate?—A. Yes. 


Q. And the manufacturer, in order to comply with the law, had to give 
them an additional amount to bring them up to $12.50?—A. That is right. 


Q. That was the condition that existed prior to the change that was made?— 
A. Yes, in March of this year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have not any statement breaking that down?—A. Yes, I have, 
W-12. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
. Q. Statements W-11 and W-12?—A. Yes. Statement W-11 is a statement 
showing the number of experienced female pieceworkers on the payroll each 


week in 1933, average. 
Q. And you have picked out the six employees?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you picked these out?—A. I will refer to that in just a few minutes. 


Q. And you refer to that in your narrative?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. May I ask if since March of 1934 they have been paying 100 per cent 
minimum wage in the plant?—A. Yes. 
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KEEN’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
(Wholly Owned Subsidiary of The Robert Simpson Company Limited) 


STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF EXPERIENCED FEMALE PIECEWORKERS ON Payrout Eaco WEEK IN 1933 
AVERAGE WEEKLY Waazss Patp AnD INFORMATION AS TO WEEKLY Hours WorKED AND WEEKLY 
Waces Parp to Stx Sucn Empioyges 


SSS a ee ee 


Employee Number. 333 
a Efficiency Rating... Fast 
Date Engaged...... February 1930 
PO ter Cee Bh 
No. of Average 
Piece- | Piece- Weekly Hours 
Week Ended |workers| work Wages of Hours Idle Wages 
o on Wages Piece- Worked Time Paid 
Z Payroll| Paid workers 
1933 $ $ cts. $ cts. 
1; 4th January.... 64 444) +0. 94(closedt i daviuw iil (ian (acini ce a aL ee IDs 
2)11th January.... 64 431 OFS oo et ef nw ne As ean are rr 10 10 
3/18th January.... 57 220 a2 2 OTR Oe ae eA ee 4 80 
4\25th January.... 45 127 iis oS ds tage Las being: Mabey Sh ew ey Oba het eee 4 So 
5| Ist February... 4] GO TOOL (elosed 32 daye)s |. 2 9." " 9) oes Onin eer ene 1 95 
6| 8th February... 4] 1S? (58784. (closed 25 daysy f' "0 Wiygo ee ayo eee 3 05 
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10} 8th March...... 46 SOE Tl ey a Ee eee it ie eh st de 22 45 
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12}22nd March..... : 53 522 OR ee ecm irs Wm ey eon cts ue, fe 15 95 
13/29th March...... 54 BZD 4 04 2 5 16 50 
14 Sth Aprils ue 52 379 7 29 6 15 80 
Jot Aprils yee 50 291 5 82 7 9 80 
16/29th ‘April esa. 49 242 a Sa oS Ree A RL LN Fa Ne YBa ag Al * 9 65 
17 20th Apres 2 it 47 226] 4 81 9 1136 
18} 3rd May... vu. 46 257 (ay NY) 7 12 90 
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PAA ORIEN he ee 45 241 BASS Vogue TE wee, dl ae Wi, ee ie ee A a 
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Statement No. W-11 
KEEN’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
(Wholly Owned Subsidiary of The Robert Simpson Company Limited) 
STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF EXPERIENCED FEMALE PIECEWORKERS ON PAYROLL Each WExrK IN 1933, 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES PAID AND INFORMATION AS TO WEEKLY Hours WORKED AND WEEKLY 
Waaszs Parp To Six SucH EMPLOYEES 


325 363 224 338 Shays 
Average Average Slow Slow Very Slow 
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KEEN’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
(Wholly Owned Subsidiary of The Robert Simpson Company Limited) 


STATEMENT SHOWING NuMBER or EXPERIENCED FEMALE PIECEWORKERS ON PAYROLL Eacu WEEK IN 1933, 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES PaID AND INFORMATION AS TO WEEKLY Hours WoRKED AND WEEKLY 
Waaes Paip To Six Sucu Empioyers 
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No. of Average 

Piece- | Piece- | Weekly 

Week Ended |workers| work | Wages of 
on Wages Piece- 

Payroll} Paid workers 


Hours 


Employee Number. 333 
Efficiency Rating... 
Date Engaged 


Fast 
MAG Ye, February 1930 
Be 


Hours 
Idle Wages 
Time Paid 


cores tare eee eee leer cee been eee eee cee mumeirnneE ar mamemnmeme” \raincces cs, en) eee es 


1933 $ | $ cts 
1/18th October.... 46 319 6 91 
2/25th October.... 46 393 8 54 
3] Ist November.. 45 465. | 10 33 
4| 8th November. 47 413 8 79 
5/15th November. 51 546 | 10 71 
6|22nd November. 66 620 9 39 
7|\29th November. 69 693 | 10 04 
8] 6th December.. 57 714 | 12 53 
9}/18th December.. 66 756 | 11-45 
10/20th December.. 64 684 | 10 69 
11/27th December.. 61 434 | 7 11 (closed 1 day) 


Totals for year = |—————_|_————_ 
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StaTeMENT No. W-11—Concluded 
KEEN’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
(Wholly Owned Subsidiary of The Robert Simpson Company Limited) 
STaTEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF EXPERIENCED FEMALE PIECEWORKERS ON PAYROLL EAcH WEEK IN 1933, 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES PAID AND INFORMATION AS TO WEEKLY Hours WORKED AND WEEKLY 
Waass Parp To Stix Sucu EMPiLoyvEeEs 


325 363 224 338 352 
Average Average Slow Slow Very Slow 
7th January 1929 26th March 1930 22d econ es 1930 September 1923 19th January 1923 
2 6C 44 
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481| 11| 1515) 523] 163] 13 95] 273/ 184] 10 20) 423/...... 12 25} 463 3! 13 90] 8 
548) 142] 15 55] 423] 17112 20) 263| 183! 10 70} 413 1| 1190} 454 11 12 45) 9 
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The reduction in 1931 of piecework rates referred to previously is confirmed 
by a comparison of the average hourly earning rates shown above, the average 
hourly earnings being reduced from 35-37 cents in March, 1931, to 27:93 cents 
in March, 19382. The following changes in policy have ‘a bearing on the increase 
in the average hourly rate from 28-52 cents in 1933 to 31-17 cents in 1934: 

(1) During the week of 14th March, 1934, the Company discontinued the 
“stand-by” system (referred to later) and in order that every 
employee should during that week be paid the minimum wage for the 
actual time spent on the premises instead of for their working time 
only, a bonus of 15 per cent of wages earned was given each piece- 
worker, including those who actually had earned the minimum wage. 
This amounted in total to approximately $70. 

(2) For the last two weeks in March, all employees whose earnings were 
less than the minimum wage, were paid bonuses sufficient to bring their 
wages up to the minimum wage instead of bonusing only the number 
necessary to bring the total up to 80 per cent as in the past. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Just there, Mr. Adamson, that explains what 

was done; was any reason given for this change in the practice. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I think you will find a little later on that there was 
certain action taken. 

By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

@. Do you recall anything Mr. Adamson?—A. It was just a decision of the 
company to pay 100 per cent. 

Mr. Nasu: The reason given to me was that business was considerably 
better at the first of April and a general increase was announced throughout the 
whole organization; and this is the increase in the factory. . 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You know we had considerable information about wages 
here in the early part of March, and we find that a number of firms have made 
increases since. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


@. Have you the total number of employees in this factory whose wages 
have been made up?—A. Yes, that is shown in Statement No, 12. 

As at 14th March, 1934, two pieceworkers who had consistently earned less 
than the minimum wage were put on time work and in the following week 
another employee whose earnings were consistently low and who is said to have 
been employed under a special permit of the minimum wage board by which 
the Company was allowed to pay her only what she earned, was placed on a 
time basis. 

Average weekly wages paid and earnings of specific employees 

On Statement W-11 is shown the number of experienced female piece- 
workers on the payroll in each week in 1933, the total piecework wages paid and 
the average weekly wage of these pieceworkers. On the same statement is listed 
the weekly wages paid in that period to six of these employees and also the 
number of hours worked each week and the number of “ idle-time hours” (i.e. 
the time spent on the premises waiting for work for which the employees were 
not paid). These employees were picked at random and appear representative 
of the employees generally. The efficiency rating indicated for each employee 
is that supplied by officials of the Company. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, in the case of employee No. 333, the idle hours were 201 for the 
year; for employee 325 the idle hours were 3093; for employee 363 the idle hours 
were 391; for employee 224 they were 442; for employee 338 the idle hours were 
973; and for employee 352, the hours were 1174; those were what were called 
stand-by hours?—A. That is right. | 
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Q. That does not mean short-time employment, but those were the actual 

ari on the premises for which payment had not been made previously ?—A. 
es. 

Q. And they were only sample cases; it occurred generally as part of the 
policy of the company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. These samples are given to illustrate that practice?—A. Yes. 

@. And each one of these employees has been with the company for a 
number of years, from 4 to 10 years?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hears: They were old experienced workers. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: How does that gibe with this other system you had here, 
taking the average working ability to produce in a week and basing it on that? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It does not gibe very well, this information would seem 
to prove that. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. You say this policy of idle hours was discontinued?—A. I am coming to 
that, Mr. Factor. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Let me see, on the next statement do you show the amount of bonus that 
was paid, or the percentage that was earned?—A. On statement W-12 we show 
the number of experienced female pieceworkers receiving the minimum wage 
each week, and the bonus to comply with the 80 per cent requirements. 

Q. Well, that will give us a little information as to those who are earning 
less than the minimum wage?—A. I am coming to that in my narrative. 

Q. All right?—A. At the foot of this statement is shown the total hours 


_ worked and the total wages paid these same employees in previous years. 


The average weekly wage paid for the year 1933 was $796. This low 
wage is accounted for in part by the short-time employment in the factory. 
An indication of this short-time employment may be obtained by reference to 
the total hours worked in the year by each of the six employees selected. The 
total hours worked in the year by these employees varies from 1,015 to 1,840, 
as compared with a normal working year of approximately 2,350 hours. 

Q. So that the average weekly wage paid all the employees in this plant 
for 1983 was $7.96?—A. Yes. | 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. They were paid at a rate per hour?—A. They were paid piecework 
rates. 
Mr. Facror: In compliance with the Minimum Wage Law. 
Mr. Heaps: Not necessarily. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. They had these stand-by hours under the authority of the Minimum 
Wage Board?—A. As I explain in the next section there was a permit from 
the Minimum Wage Board. 

Stand-by system: Up until the 14th March, 1934 some pieceworkers had 
been in the habit of waiting in the factory until work became available, although 
they “clocked-in” in the ordinary way. The Manager of the Company states 
that a ruling from the Minimum Wage Board was obtained to the effect that 
if the “idle time” of these employees was recorded this practice would be per- 
mitted. The “stand-by” system was discontinued, however, during the week 
ending 14th March 1934 and, as explained previously, for that week all em- 
ployees received a 15% bonus so that every employee was paid the minimum 
wage for the actual time spent on the premises during that week, rather than 
for their working time only. 
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Subsequently, in April 1934, all employees who, in the period from Ist 
January 1934 to 14th March 1934, received wages less than the minimum wage, 
calculated on the time actually spent on the premises (including “‘idle-time’’) 
were each paid an amount sufficient to bring their total wages in this period up to 
the minimum wage for the number of hours actually spent on the premises. 
The total amount so paid out in this manner was $391.10 and 41 employees 
were affected. The amounts paid to each of the employees varied from a 
minimum of 80c. to a maximum of $32.25. 

Q. That is, making up back money to all of the employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Back to the first of January 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. For this idle time?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Is the same practice still in effect?—A. No, the stand-by system has 
been discontinued. 


By Mr. Sommerville: | 
Q. First of all as a result of the change the stand-by system was discon- 
tinued, and then the employees were given a 15 per cent bonus?—A. Just for 
the one week. 
Q. To bring them up at that time to the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 
@. Then the next step was to pay back to the employees wages for the 
previous three and a half months—A. I would not say pay back, but pay them. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. They are now 100 per cent on the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Youne: Why was the stand-by system discontinued? We want to get 
at the bottom of this, did the employees want it discontinued, or did they prefer 
to stay there so that they could be there, the first one there would be the one 
to get the work when it came along. | 

The Wirness: They have discontinued the stand-by system, no employees 
are allowed to come in and stand by now. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q@. They are paid from the time they arrive now?—-A. They do not arrive 
until they are required. The company states that the employees want to have 
the stand-by system. 

Mr. Iusuey: The reason for that is indicated by the evidence we had here 
previously, that they would rather stay around and wait for work to show up 
than to go home, because it would cost them two tickets to go home and return. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Is that broken time during the day, or is it usually just after they get 
there in the morning?—A. It varies, as long as the work lasts. 

Q. Supposing they come in at nine and work till eleven, there is nothing 
more for them to do; is that a thing that occurs frequently?—A. It is usually a 
fair day’s work with the next day off. 

The Cuarrman: I would like the committee to consider this point, if they 
will just turn to statement No. W-12. Statement W-12 indicates— 

Mr. Factor: There is a great curiosity at this corner of the table to know 
when this change in the Minimum Wage Act came into effect, if it was around 
the middle of March. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This committee heard certain witnesses with respect to 
minimum wage operations around that time. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you will just take statement No. 12: Here is a feature 
of this which I think ought to be considered by the committee. I am at the 
moment offering no opinion, but I just wish the committee to note the facts, 
because it strikes me we will have to consider it later on when we are making 
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up our report. It will be noted that in this statement showing the number of 
experienced female pieceworkers receiving the Minimum Wage each week—and 
this is in Keen’s Manufacturing Company Limited, which is owned by the 
Robert Simpson Company. 

Mr. SomMeErvitib: For the fifteen-month period ended 28th March, 1934. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Now, it will be noted that in the week of January 
11, 1933—I am not going to read them all, but just enough to indicate the point 
I wish to make—it will be noted under the first title, ‘ Karning less than the 
minimum wage, that it starts with 32 per cent, 13 per cent, 46 per cent—we will 
only touch a few of them-——and then on down 30 per cent, 17 per cent, 39 per 
cent, 75 per cent, 69, 57, 55, per cent; then it drops down to 2 per cent and then 
to 15 per cent and 9 per cent and so on, and over the page, 13 per cent, then 21, 12, 
17, 7, 18, 18, 33, and 2 per cent. They are not earning the minimum wage. 

Now, it will be noted at this point that the minimum wage law calls for 
a minimum of 80 per cent to earn a minimum wage in order that a factory may be 
considered as within the law; and a margin is allowed of 20 per cent for slow 
workers and for other reasons. ; 

Now, take the next column, “ Bonused to comply with 80 per cent require- 
ments.” The reason J draw attention to this is that I think the committee must 
consider whether the action of any company—-I do not care what company it 
is—in merely bonusing employees in order to bring those employees up to the 
minimum wage is a full recognition of the intent of the minimum wage law. In 
other words, the point I think we should consider is if there is a substantial 
number below 80 per cent, is it not an indication that the rate of pay on this 
piecework is too low, if they have to bonus a number of employees to come 
within the law. Just notice here the number bonused to comply with the 80 per 
cent requirements: I will give you the percentages, 14-1 per cent, 8 per cent, 29, 
31, 25, 9, 13, 22, 13, 26, 55, 48, 45, 34, 20, 25, 6,—then follows a number of 
blanks, and over the page it gives 1-6 per cent, 3 per cent, 2 per cent, 33 per cent, 
and 2 per cent. 

Mr. Factor: That is the percentage of those employees who did not receive 
a minimum wage. , 

The Cuairman: That is the percentage of the employees who have had a 
bonus to bring them up to 80 per cent. Then there is the first column showing 
those that earn the bonus. May I ask, Mr. Adamson, if that heading “ not 
bonused ” means that those were all below the minimum wage. 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CHatrMAN: They are the ones below the minimum wage, they were 
not bonused and brought up to come within the 80 per cent. 

The Witness: That is right. 

The CHARMAN: I ask you to watch this column— 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Is not this ‘ not bonused ” total intended to make up the 20 per cent? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It is supposed to, yes. 

The Witness: The last column shows the percentage of the workers who 
were actually paid the minimum wage or more, which in every case is 80 per 
cent, with the exception of two or three weeks in which there were clerical 
mistakes. It was not the intention of the company to pay less than 80 per cent. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. It includes those who receive a bonus to bring them up?—A. Yes. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It is the last column that Mr. Adamson is referring to. 
The column to which the chairman has referred is the list of those who were 
not bonused at all. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Those who were not bonused plus the last column makes up the 100 per 
cent?—A. That is right. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Now, it is not necessary perhaps for me to run ove 
them, except that I would draw attention as Mr. Adamson has done to the faet 
that there were three weeks during which there were 20-8 per cent or 22-2 
per cent that were not bonused; so that there was a technical violation of the 
Minimum Wage Law in those weeks. However, the point which I wish the 
committee to bear in mind is, to remember when we are considering this whole : 
question in connection with other companies, is this second column where there 
is a bonus being paid to comply with the 80 per cent requirements; and the 
merit or otherwise of that practice. | 

Mr. Younea: We will consider that. | 

Mr. Sommervitie: And this further fact that it is the people in this — 
column of those who are not bonused who are suffering, not only from the want 
of a bonus, but they are suffering from a rate that is not sufficient to bring © 
them up to the $12.50 minimum rate. : 

Mr. Insuny: They are underpaid. 

The Witness: The most efficient are making it. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Who gets the bonus and who does not? 

The CuamrMAN: Those closest to it, the ones that cost the company the 
least; is that true, Mr. Adamson. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Supposing an employee working on a piecework rate 
comes in and works for one afternoon and is supposed to earn in that one 
afternoon one dollar, which would be at the rate of $2 for the day, or for a 
six-day week it would be $2.10 to make it comply with the law; but supposing 
the employee is supposed to earn $1 in order to comply with the Minimum Wage 
Law, and only earns 60 cents, but does not work the rest of the week; then — 
by paying 40 cents to that employee that employee becomes one of those 
that is brought within the 80 per cent. 

The Witness: That is right. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Then supposing there is an employee who works along- 
side of this one and this one works a full week, and on a piece-work rate he 
may only earn $6 during the whole week—or $7 or $8, as the case may be— 
but not enough; something has to be added to bring the employee up. : 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: That brings them within the 20 per cent class. 


By Mr. Factor: | 

Q. What system do they adopt to bring the employees into the 20 per cent 
class?—A. I refer to that in my narrative, it is all discussed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Adamson says that he discusses that in his next 
paragraph, we will let him proceed. 

Mr. Youne: Suppose they adopt the opposite policy and bonus the one 
who only earns $6 to $7, then everybody in the factory will do as little as 
possible for their week in order to get the bonus. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They don’t get any more. | 

Mr. Youne: If you are going to take out your lowest instead of your 
highest, vou are going to have them all aiming to do less work. 

The CHatrman: I] don’t mind telling you, from the little examination I 
ane made into it, that very few have any chance of working any racket like 
that. | 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: If you are going to pick out employees to make up 
your 80 per cent class why pick out the employee who is only working half 
a day, because to get them into that class you would have to pay them 40 
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cents, as against the employee who works all week—to get that employee into 
the 80 per cent class you would have to pay him something like $2: there 
is the difficulty. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): There is the further incentive for the em- 
ployee to work up to the higher scale in order to get the bonus, it will cost 
iess by way of bonus to bring him up to that. 

The CHAIRMAN: In any case, we are dealing with the facts as they are. 

Mr. Youne: You mean, as they were. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us hope it is in the past tense. 


Ontario Minimum Wage Regulations 


The regulations of the Minimum Wage Board which apply to females only 
set forth minimum weekly wage rates for time workers ranging from $8 for 
beginners to $12.50 for those fully experienced. Until 3rd April, 1934, the regu- 
lations respecting experienced pieceworkers required that at least 80 per cent 
should receive wages at least equal to the minimum wage for timeworkers. In 
April, 1934, this regulation was amended to require that piecework rates be such 
that at least 80 per cent of the pieceworkers with six months’ experience earn 
the minimum wage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is the change that we have just been discussing; that did take 
place?—A. Yes. 

Q. Up to the beginning of April of this year the regulation stated that 80 
per cent should receive $12.502?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore, bonuses would be added?—A. Yes. 

Q. During April the regulations of the Minimum Wage Board were changed 
with the result that piecework rate workers were to earn $12.50 a week without 
the bonus?—A. I think that is the interpretation of it. 

Q. And that will mean that everybody working on a piecework basis will 
be brought up not only to this 80 per cent bonused to $12.50, but these piecework 
employees will be paid at the full minimum rate, proportionate to the amount of 
work they do?—A. That is something I cannot answer. 

Mr. Huars: Have piecework rates been increased recently? 

Mr. SomMrErvILLE: The revised regulations require that piecework rate em- 
ployees must now be put on such a basis that 80 per cent of the employees shall 
earn $12.50 a week on that piecework rate. 

Mr. Hears: Has there been an increase in the piecework rate recently? 

Mr. SomMeERVILLE: There must be, they are compelled. 

Mr. Factor: They have just eliminated the bonusing so as to comply with 
the regulations which provided that 80 per cent were to receive $12.50. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the amendment means that the piecework rate must 
be raised to a point to permit the employees to earn it, instead of the company 
paying it as a bonus to a certain proportion to bring them up to that. 

What I am thinking of is this: that the tendency under the law as it has 
been, has been to cut this class too fine; that is, to cut the rate of the worker 
down too fine. We know there are many cases, because we have had the evidence 
here, and there is evidence which will come later, which shows that it is impossible 
for them to earn the minimum, or practically impossible. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): If they could only be brought up to it by a 
higher rate? 

The CuarirMAN: By a higher rate than they otherwise would get, they would 
earn a little more, and that certainly is a thing which they are entitled to have 
the opportunity of doing. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


@. What do you mean by this statement on page 19 of your narrative here: 
“For the last two weeks in March, all employees whose earnings were less than 
the minimum wage, were paid bonuses sufficient to bring their wages up to the 
minimum wage instead of bonusing only the number necessary to bring the total 
up to 80 per cent as in the past.”—-A. They are being paid the minimum wage, 
instead of 80 per cent. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It is 100 per cent now. 


Mr. Iustry: I thought following that the statement was given that they 
had raised the rate? 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. Iustey: They have not raised the rate? 


By Mr. Factor: 


@. How is it possible for 100 per cent now to earn $12.50 a week?—-A. I have 
not examined since April what has happened, but in the beginning of April they 
started to pay 100 per cent every week. I do not know anything about the rates 
subsequent to the time that this order came into effect. 


Mr. Iustry: They left the rates alone to bonus the 100 per cent so that 
there was no injustice to that 20 per cent before? 


The WItNEss: Yes. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: I think they did a very commendable thing in exceed- 
ing the requirements of the Minimum Wage Law in fair justice to their em- 
ployees as against a good many other firms of whom complaint has been made 
that they have not dealt fairly with their employees. 


The Witngss: It has been the practice of the company to bonus certain 
employees in each of the weeks in which the number of pieceworkers earning 
less than the minimum wages has been in excess of 20 per cent of the total. 
Officials state that prior to 1932 it was not necessary for the company to bonus 
any employees because they were all earning the minimum wage but since that 
date to 14th March, 1934, it has bonused whatever number was required to 
bring 80 per cent of the workers within the rates prescribed, based on the actual 
number of hours worked. 

Reference has been made above to the bonus paid in respect of the week 
ending 14th March, 1934, and also to the bonus in April, 1934. Starting with 
the week ending 21st March, 1934, the company has bonused all those em- 
ployees earning less than the minimum wage. 

On Statement W-12 is shown the number of experiencd pieceworkers 
employed each week in the year 1933 and to 28th March, 1934, the number 
and percentage failing to earn the minimum wage and the number and per- 
centage bonused to comply with the 80 per cent regulation. This shows that 
in this period an average of 27-6 per cent failed to earn the minimum wage; 
an average of 13-2 per cent were bonused and an average of 14-4 per cent 
were not bonused. In only one week out of the 64 weeks’ period listed Jid all 
the pieceworkers earn the minimum wage. Bonuses necessary to bring the 
percentage earning the minimum wage up to 80 per cent of the total, however, 
were paid in 88 weeks—the percentage to the total required to be bonused each 
week varying from 2 per cent to 55 per cent. In several weeks the number 
bonused was slightly less than the number required to bring the total number 
earning the minimum wage up to 80 per cent but this appears to have resulted 
from clerical inaccuracies. 

The period when the percentage bonused is highest is in the summer time 
and officials of the company explain that the number of persons employed is 
at its peak during this period and that many of the employees, although exveri- 
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enced operators, have not probably been employed for some time and are not 
as fast. as the more permanent employees and they are not, therefore, able toi 
earn the minimum wage. 

In determining those employees to be bonused each week, it has been the 
practice of the company to bonus the employees whose earnings are nearest the 
minimum wage and an examination of the payrolls indicates that to a great 
extent the same employees have been bonused week by week. 


de Ma. Younc: Since they have adopted this system of bonusing thera to 
bring them up to the minimum have they been more ready to dismiss those 
who could not come near it? 


The Witness: No. 


Averaging Piecework Wages 


Under the regulations it is considered that a pieceworker has received the 
minimum wage if the average wages paid the operator in the preceding three 
months is equal to the minimum rate. The manager of the company states 
that the company does not follow the practice of averaging wages in this way 
and that bonuses paid to an employee one week are not deducted from the 
employee’s earnings in a subsequent week in which she may have earned more 
than the minimum wage. The records examined showed no such deductions. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is one of the complaints we have had, that where 
there were bonuses given they have been deducted from some other week’s 
wages—the extra money has been taken back again. That does not apply 
‘n the case of Simpsons? 


The WitNEss: No. 


Complaints 


Ag the result of information received from outside investigators in conrec- 
tion with complaints made to them, the following matters were investigated. 


1. Complaint that piecework checks for more than one girl were placed in one 
envelope and only one name recorded on the pay-roll. 


This matter was discussed with the manager of the company, the accountant 
who keeps the wage records, the timekeeper and the forelady. They stated 
that to the best of their knowledge this had happened on only three oceasions,— 


(a) Employee No. 223 brought in a friend of hers and, during a 4 weeks’ 
period of learning, the latter’s name was not recorded on the pay-rolls 
and her piecework tickets were included with those of employee No. 
923. This girl was subsequently taken on the permanent staff at 15th 
March, 1934; 

(b) Employee No. 223 also brought in another friend of hers and during 
approximately 12 broken weeks of learning no record of her employ- 
ment was kept. She was taken on the permanent staff on 8th Febru- 
ary, 1934; 

(c) Employee No. 227 asked that she be allowed to bring in her daughter 
‘n order to teach her the trade as she had no other work. She was 
on the premises for about ten broken weeks to June, 1933, during which 
time no record was kept of her employment. She was not subse- 
quently taken on the permanent staff. 


The officials of the company state that each of the above employees was 
permitted to come in only after the employee bringing them in had requesved 
the privilege and not at the request of the forelady. 
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2. Complaint that girls not making the minimum wage are sent home for one or 


two days as a penalty and that when a day’s pay does not amount to the 
minmmum wage, they are told to cut off tags on work not finished in order 


to make up the necessary amount. i 


wy 
a 


This cannot be confirmed from the records and the officials of the company 


and the forelady deny that such a practice was followed. There is some evi- 


dence in the pay-roils of operators having worked for six or seven hours in a 


! 


week and having earned nothing. The subsequent week’s pay-roll usually shows — 
larger than usual earnings which would indicate that the girls held their piece- | 


work tags over from one week to another. 

The Cuarrman: What explanation did the officials make in that regard that 
the girls worked for six and seven hours and earned nothing? 

Mr. Instey: It is in the next sentence. 


The CuarmMan: In the preceding sentence the officials denied that such a _ 


practice is followed. 


Wrrness: “Complaint that girls not making the minimum wage are sent 
home for one or two days as a penalty and that when a day’s pay does not 
amount to the minimum wage, they are told to cut off tags on work not finished — 
in order to make up the necessary amount.” But there js nothing to prevent — 


the girls who have only had six or seven hours work and whose tags are small 
from keeping them over the next week if they want to. That is the explanation. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It may not apply to this factory. We have had com- 
plaints that where girls could not reach the minimum they were told to cut off 
the tags of other bundles of work that had not been done and put in the tags 
with the work, and the next week they went back and worked on this “dead 
horse,” as it was called without being paid for the work. 


Wirness: Those occasions are very rare, and only when the employee has 
been working odd hours. 


kK. Factory. 


This factory has about 40 employees and manufactures men’s coats and suit 
coats, disposing of its entire output (with the exception of a few special orders) 
to the Men’s clothing departments of the company at approximate cost. An 
analysis of purchases in department 260 (men’s overcoats) and department 262 
(men’s suits) in the Toronto store for the year ended 3rd January, 1934, shows 
that a substantially higher initial mark-up is obtained on purchases from this 
factory than from any other large supplier. 

An examination of the actual hours worked and the earnings of every fifth 
employee on the pay-roll for the six months from October, 1933, to March, 1934, 
showed :— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This is the weekly wage rate?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have not given the actual amount earned, but you can work it out. 
You gave the hours worked—the averages 39 hours worked by these employees? 


— 
adhe 


Weekly wage rate Average hours 
Male or (based ona Weeks in which worked during 
Employee No. Female 44 hour week) employee worked these weeks 
35 M $24 00 26 4] 
40 M 20 00 26 38 
45 M 27 00 21 39 
50 F 12°50 26 392 
iy) F 12 50 25 384 
60 i 12 50 23 39 
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The factory manager informs us that the weeks lost by the above employees 
were due to sickness or the employees were due to sickness or the employee being 
released, not to temporary lay-offs. 
f thea Hears: You can’t confirm that last statement by your inspection of the 
ooks? 

Mr. SommeErvILLE: ‘That is what he took. 

The Wrrness: I could not confirm it. 

Mr. SommervItte: Confirm the last statement of the average hours? 

Mr. Hears: The last statement; of the 6 employees whose wages are exam- 
ined, and were taken at random, he happened to hit upon a sick one every time. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: That does seem strange. 

The Wirnesss: No, where the full week was less. 

Mr. Hears: But they only worked from 21 to 26 weeks in the year? 

Mr. Epwarps: This is six months. 

The Witness: No, this is 26 in the six months. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. In the six months period?—A. Yes. 
Q. Pardon me. I understand it now. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. This is K factory?—A. Yes. 
Q. And we are dealing with suits?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you shown here what is the average pay of the women working in that 
- factory?—A. We show the average weekly rate. 


Mr. Factor: It gives the minimum wage rate and the average hours worked 
in the week. You can figure it out from that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We have here an average weekly wage rate of from $12.50 to a peak of 
$27. There are 40 male employees at $27. The females are all at $12.50 per 
week?-—A. Those are of the six investigated. 

Q. I notice in the purchases of Robert Simpson company from this factory, 
their own factory, we have one item here of suits which is referred to in your 
wage examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which were sold to the sales retail shop for $15.57, and here they sold 
at $25, or a mark-up of 60.56 per cent; and later, one with a mark-up of 
57.23 per cent, just to take a few off-hand. We might turn back and look at 
overcoats?—A. D-4. 

Q. D-4 is overcoats?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here we have a case of overcoats from K factory with a mark-up of 
127 per cent; that 1s, $15.37 marked up to $35; here is another one of $12.15 
marked up to $25. Here is one of $11.60 marked up to $22.50, or a 92 per 
cent mark-up. Then there is one of 105 per cent, and another one, $9.27, 
marked up to $16.95, or 82.85 per cent. Here is another one of $12.41 marked 
up to $25.50, or 80.72 per cent. Those are all made in this factory where the 
wage rate shows female workers examined earn an average of $12 and the 
males from $20 to $27.—A. I have the actual wages paid for those. 

Q. In those instances?—A. Yes, the average. 

Q. Give them to us. Take the overcoats I have just referred to—A. Not 
on the overcoats, no. I have those 6 employees listed. I have the actual wages 
paid them. These are the wage rates referred to in the list. 

Q. What are they?—A. No. 36, is $22.42; No. 40, is $17.21; No. 45 is 
$23.93: No. 50 is $11.30; No. 55 is $10.89 and No. 60 is $11.12. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. That is for one certain week?—A. That is the average over 26 weeks. 

Mr. Heaps: They were all skilled employees? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CHatRMAN: Experienced employees. What I am drawing to the 
attention of the committee to note as we pass along is that, in this K factory, 
the coats and suits that are sold to the retail store have these very very 
heavy mark-ups: from 80 per cent to 143 per cent in connection with overcoats, 
and in connection with suits, from 57 per cent to 604 per cent. 

Mr. Instey: What is the advantage of that? I am sort of in the dark. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is that? 

Mr. Iustey: What would be the reason for that? Why would they mark 
their own suits up so much higher? 

The CuHarrman: I don’t want to prejudge. I am just drawing the attention 
of the committee to the cold facts at the moment. Later I want to call attention 
to the application of those facts. But as you have asked me the question, the 
point that I cannot understand or cannot justify in my own mind is that in 
the retail store they can make such a handsome mark-up—on these overcoats, 
for instance, over 100 per cent—yet women are working for $10 and $11 a week. 

The Wirness: I think the explanation is that the factories do not have 
to make a profit. They are operated at approximately cost. 

Mr. Iustey: That is what I want to get, 

The Cuairman: Why could not part of that 143 per cent be passed back 
to these women who earn $11 per week? That is the point that occurs to me. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


@. Would this not follow: If the rates of these factory workers were 
increased and the final mark-up figure was the same in the retail, the retail 
profit would just be that much less?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. They were buying suits and coats from other factories that paid a lot 
lower wages than these?—A. Yes. 

@. And from those factories they were not marked up nearly as much as 
they were from this factory?—A. That is so. 

Q. And this factory was not making any profit?—-A. That is so. 

Mr. Iustry: That would bring the thing somewhere near in line as far as 
the consumer is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not objecting to the price charged to the retailer. 
What I point out is that you could have had the same article sold to the retailer 
for the same price, have had the factory worker paid a substantially increased 
wage, and still have had a very handsome mark-up inside of that 143 per cent 
or 100 per cent. 

Mr. Youne: You mean sold to the consumer? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. I dare say they could, but these people are apparently looking after 
their factory profits by their heavy mark-ups?—A. That is right. 
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Q. In their selling organization, in their retail business?—A. That is right. 
- The mark-up is higher because the factory does not make a profit; that is, 
generally. 

The CHAIRMAN: On the first statement showing a mark-up of 143 per cent, 
which is so on 304 overcoats—which is quite a substantial number—there is surely 
room for a slight increase, at least, to a woman earning $11, working on those 
overcoats. 

Mr. Iustey: In the first place, you would have to find out what the average 
mark-up was; in the second place you would have to see the distribution part 
of that mark-up to the factory, and see whether it was an excessive mark-up, 
I would say. 

Mr. Youna: When they come here themselves, we will have to ask them 
what rule they follow in determining their mark-ups. Sometimes they charge, 
100, 200 and 300 per cent, and sometimes very little. So far as we can find out, 
there is no rule. 


Mr. Sommervitte: A case of get what you can. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Mr. Adamson, with regard to the amount of clothing they turn out of their 
own factory, is that a very large percentage of what they sell in the store?—A. 
No, I would not say so. I have the figures on that. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Let him have those figures. 


The Wirness: They are coming later, they are in a separate section of the 
report. The total output of this factory was only $100,000 last year. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: But Keen’s was one of the factories, we were told, that 
sold most of the ladies’ wear to one department. 

The Witness: The amount taken from Keen’s was more than from any 
other supplier, but it is proportionately small. 

Resuming the statement: two cutters (males) formerly employed on a time 
basis at $35 a week were transferred to piecework and for the above six months 
their weekly earnings average $15.88 and $17.72. No record was kept of the 
hours worked during these weeks. The factory manager states that short time 
has increased slightly in recent years. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is just the amount of 50 per cent or more of a cut in the wages of 
these cutters?—A. It depends on the hours, if they have the work they make it. 

Q. But on a time basis they were earning $35 a week? 

Mr. Youne: That is, if they had steady time. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: If they had steady time. 

Mr. Youne: Yes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: They were paid by the week at any rate. 

Mr. Younc: Were they? | 

Mr. SommervittE: This is on a weekly basis; and they were transferred 
to a piecework basis and their earnings averaged $15.88 and $17.72. 

The Wirness: If they worked less than a week they would ‘be paid less, 
although they are on a $35 a week basis—say, if they only worked two days 
out of six. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Have you compared the actual earnings?—A. No record was kept of 

the hours worked in each of these weeks. 


Mr. Factor: I do not know why you give us an instance of that kind on 
the face of it. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. They are all on time?—A. All on a time basis. 

The Cuatrman: I think the point we should consider is that the two cutters 
formerly employed on a time basis had $35 per week. They were not cutting 
every moment of the time, there was a certain amount of time in which they 
may not have been cutting; still they were on a flat rate of $35 a week. 

Mr. Youne: You mean, they were working at a rate of $35 a week; that 
is what they would get if they worked a full week, if they only worked half a 
week, they would get $17.50. | 

The Witness: That is right. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: But I think they were better off when we bear in mind 
that the average for employees in cases of that kind was around 39 hours out of 
a 44-hour week. 

Mr. Factor: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Youne: Do these cutters, for instance, earn as much as the stitchers? 

Mr. Factor: A fair comparison would be what they actually earned on a 
time basis and on a piecework basis. 

The Wirness: They could not be compared unless you had a record of the 
hours worked. . 

The CHatrMaNn: There is no object in making a reference to it at all unless 
the hours worked are shown. You might just as well forget it, because other- 
wise there is no object in making the comparison. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. All right?—A. The factory manager states that short time has been 

increased slightly in recent years. 
By Mr. Young: 

@. Did he say why?—A. Production has decreased. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: He means they are buying elsewhere cheaper than they 
are manufacturing. 

Mr. Youne: Or possibly that people are going in for less clothes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They may be. 

The Cuairman: Let’s get on. 

The Witness: It will be in statement W-9. 


Fur Factory 

As will be noted on Statement W-9 rates in this factory are higher than 
average rates, being $29.75 for men and $15.62 for women at 10th January, 1934. 
On the other hand, the trade is very seasonal and an analysis of the 41 employees 
on the payrolls for the six months October, 1933, to March, 1934 (26 weeks), 
shows the number of weeks in which each worked to be: 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The majority of them worked fourteen weeks or less?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. When their slack season is on can they get employment in some other 
department at some other work?—A. It is not usual at all. 
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Q. If they are a furrier that is all they can do?—-A. Apparently. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes, but they can only work for one firm at a time. 

Mr. Youne: Could they not take them into the drapery department? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: They might send them down to the barber shop. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, order, 3 

Mr. Youne: If these people can sew furs, could they not also sew other 
kinds of things? i 

Mr. Factor: A little humour does not hurt. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us get along please. It is a few minutes to six. 

The WITNESS: 


No. 888 Drapery 

This factory manufactures curtains and awnings and upholsters furniture. 
Production is only begun after orders are received from the Selling Departments 
of the organization, to whom it disposes of its entire output at approximate cost. 

There is a pronounced seasonal trend to the business, short time at certain 
seasons being partially offset by overtime at others. 

An examination of the payrolls for the six months October, 1933, to March, 
1934, shows that most. employees lost at least one full week’s work during this 
period. 

There are sixteen men employed at upholstering on piecework rates. Most 
of these men were formerly employed at time rates of from $35 to $40 per week. 
Average weekly earnings of these pieceworkers during 1933 ranged from $13 .80 
to $24.49, and averaged for the whole group $18.81. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. That requires some explanation too—on the face of it it looks like a 
reduction from $35 a week to $13.80 or $24.49; is there any explanation of 
that?—A. I have not the figures here. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Is it customary to have them on a weekly 
basis and then to cut them off a half a day at a time? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When was this transfer made from a weekly to a piecework basis?— 
A. I will have to get that from my papers. 
Q. Was it in the nature of a reduction as part of the economy program of 
the company?—A. Yes. 
Q. It was made subsequent to the 1929 reorganization I understand?—A. 
Yes, it is an economy measure. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then it must have been made with a view to effecting savings in wages? 


—A. Yes. 
Q. It has resulted in that?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It is to help pay the fixed charges arising out of the 1929 scheme. 

Mr. Factor: I cannot understand the reduction in the men’s wages of over 
50 per cent— 

The Cuairman: Is it possible, Mr. Adamson, without too much trouble, to 
find out in this and the other case what the actual result was?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because that is the whole point I think to the substantial reductions in 
wages as compared to what the employees normally make. Now, that is what 
happens to this company in its distribution of wealth. 
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The Committee ought to note it. 


Mr. Factor: We ought to know the actual earnings of these men when they 
were on a time basis, and when they were on an hourly basis. 


The Cuatrman: Absolutely. 


The Witness: -J workroom. 

This workroom manufactures hats for sale in the Toronto Store and employs 
fifty to sixty girls. While the number receiving $12.50 per week has increased 
from 5 to 22 during the last. four years, some higher rates are still being paid— 
10 of the employees, mostly “ preparers”, being paid at a rate higher than $18 
per week. 

While the average rate is higher than in the other factories and workrooms 
there is considerable short time due to layoffs. Even the regular employees were 
laid off 5 or 6 weeks during the past year. Apart from these lay-offs there is 
not much short time. 


G Workroom 

This workroom makes alterations to women’s garments sold in the Toronto 
Store and employed 83 female employees during the week ended 10th January, 
1934. Of the 91 names on the payroll at that date 57 or 63 per cent were being 
paid at the rate of $12.50 per week and the average rate for all was $14.14. This 
compares with an average rate of $17.15 four years previously. 

There was no evidence of short time in this workroom during the six months, 
October, 1933 to March, 1934. The manageress of this Department informs us 
that those who have been employed for two years or more lose only one week in 
the summer season due to temporary lay-off, though some of these employees 
take several more of their own volition. 

There are a few extras who are taken on in busy seasons only. The 
manageress states that these are not necessarily the same employees year after 
year. 


Re Workroom 

This department does hardwood flooring and carpet and linoleum laying both 
in the residential and industrial fields. Some of the employees receive practically 
full time employment—others are only taken on as required. Hourly rates 
ranged from 524 cents to 70 cents per hour in 1930 and from 43 cents to 60 cents 
per, Bou in 1934. The hours per week were reduced from 48 to 464 during this 
period. 


Construction 

Painting (including Paperhangers) | 

These groups are engaged on both outside work and store maintenance— 
the work being divided about equally between the two. As with R Workroom 
the employment provided varies from full time to occasional. In all these depart- 
ments occasional employees would usually, until a few years ago, obtain other 
employment when not working with the Company. The hourly rates were: 


At 8th January At 10th January 


1930 1934. 
Cents Cents 
Campenhona s.. choat nt: 80 70 
Painters and Decorators. .. 70-80 . 60-70 


Mr. Heaps: With regard to these figures, do you know what the union rates 
are for the same occupations? 


Witness: No, I do not. 


% 
: 
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Engineers 

Full time employment is obtained by this staff which is engaged almost 
entirely on building maintenance. The average weekly rate was $29.58 in 
January 1930 and $24.32 in 1934. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Did you have any evidence in connection with painters and decorators 
that when special offers were put on to do a room for $3.50 or $4 reduced rates 
were paid to the carpenters or to the painters or to the decorators?—-A. No. 

@. Did you search for that?—A. Yes. 

@. And what arrangement is made?—A. The department sells the wallpaper, 
and the employees in the painting and construction department do the actual 
work and the amount which is collected from the customer is credited to that 
department. There was only one instance, for a short time, when the offer was 
made to paper rooms for $2.85. 

Q. Now, the statement was made that on those occasions it was not a rate 
per hour that was given the men but a certain amount was given them for the 
doing of the room?—A. There is no evidence of that. 

Q. And it was a proportion of the whole $2.85, and if they did not get it 
done in that time they had to do it in their own time?—A. There is no evidence 
of that. The number of transactions at $2.85 was comparatively small; the offer 
was on only for a short time. 

Q. It is a regular feature from time to time?—-A. No, not in this company. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Considering the wages and employment in all these different depart- 
ments, would you say that the problem of the employees is not so much the 
hourly rate of wages as the number of hours work which they lose?—A. Taken 
as a whole there are comparatively few who are on short time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Out of the entire number of employees?—A. Yes. These factories are all 
small compared to the total organization. 


Li esd & aa Uda 5 Balai 
Q. In those that you have been dealing with, is that the situation?—A. 
Yes, I think so. 
_ Q. They show fairly reasonable rates of wages, and their earnings are small. 
It is a problem of partial unemployment?—A. Yes, but the number of employees 
in the workrooms is small compared with the total number of employees. 


Mr. Heaps: In the case we had the average is 39 as against 44 which is not 
bad, taken all around. 


Mr. Younc: These men got higher wages. 
The Witness: I think Keens is the factory where the short time is evident. 


Management Salaries 
__ Included in this classification are those employees paid by cheque and not 
included in the general payrolls. Within the group are— 
(1) Sub-executives, department managers and certain of their assistants 
(2) Executives—(8). 
None of the wage rates of these officials who are paid by cheque are included in 
Statements W-1 to W-12. 


Prior to 1931 the majority of these received a bonus in addition to their 
regular salary, but in 1931, 1932 and 1933 no bonuses were paid. 
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The salaries and bonuses paid by cheque during each of the past five years 
were :— 


SSS SS SSS eee 


Percentage 

Sales Salaries 

aa Salaries Bonuses Total Toronto and 
Units Bonuses 
to Sales 
$ $ $ $ % 
1900 (G7 Weekce Noe ekke, ele es 738,135 184, 850 922,985 | 36,499,655 14.05, 
BOSU Go Weeka ys sa inte cit iy ec, ee oe 739, 784 137,950 877, 734 | 35,544,235 Dee 
LOST ereeKe) oF) wll ac. crete oon! AOE Oss SE tei a 8 711,442 | 33,455,659 Det 
TGS? (AS Wee oy) a ete, nak okies eee Sepdion. Woe DOO STO) digas eee oe uae 589,710 | 25,051,138 EA 
193352 "-weeks) . 04, MISE e Re iy OZO2TU [heres . ena & 528,270 | 26,487,470 2.0 
% . % % 
Percentage 1933 of 1929.......5..00. 2.0005 F116 ee ee 57.2 f200 


pL SG TO AO “OGG OT See 
By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. What is the percentage of salaries and bonuses and sales for the man- 
agers?—A. 2-5 per cent in 1929 and 2 per cent in 1933. 

@. And the reduction percentage of 1933 as against 1929?—A. The percent- 
age in 1933 of 1929 in salaries, 71-6. 

Q. A reduction of approximately 30 per cent. 

Mr. Iustey: When you take the former bonuses into account the reduction 
is 42-8 per cent. 

The Witness: Total wages to other employes have decreased. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You mean including bonuses? 

Mr. Instny: Yes. 

The Witness: While total wages paid to other employees have decreased 
by 29-7 per cent from 1929 to 1933, as shown on Statement W-1, the total of 
management salaries and bonuses have decreased by 42-8 per cent during the 
same period. 


Sub-executives, Department Managers, ete. 


On Statement W-13 the annual salary rates of sub-executives, department 
managers, etc., during the years 1930 and 1933 are shown in various rate group- 
ings. The average salary has been reduced during this period from $6,180 to 
$4,525 per year. In addition to these salaries, bonuses were paid in 1930 to 
most of these employees, which ranged from $100 to $6,000 and averaged $1,182. 
No bonuses have been paid since 1930. 


Executives 
The total salaries and bonuses paid to these executives were, — 
In’ 1930—Salaries... |). » suan ave waged dat 176,216 
RO UIUSIS | Oras at ae ee are 23,500 
$ 199,716 
big LS are MOMS mDR Mm ents an se Na 142,164 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is to eight executives?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): That is an average of $17,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Now, with regard to the memorandum on wages in Montreal, are they 
consistent with the same position that found in Toronto generally?—A. Yes, 
generally they are. 


—> 
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Q. And you found the same practice followed of a cut in wages?—A. Only 
the one 10 per cent cut was made. 

Q. 10 per cent in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are the wages somewhat less in Montreal than in Toronto, generally 
speaking?—A. Slightly less. 


MEMORANDUM OF INVESTIGATION OF WAGES Paip TO EMPLOYEES OF THE MONTREAL 
STORE OF THE Rospert Simpson Montreau LIMITED, A SUBSIDIARY 
or THe Ropert Simpson Co. LIMITED 
General. 


_ This company operates a general departmental store in Montreal, located 
in a six-storey building on St. Catherine Street West, between Mansfield and 
Metcalfe. In connection with the store a storage building on Aqueduct street 
and a garage on Mansfield street are maintained. The present store was con- 
structed during the latter part of the year 1929 and in 19380, and is considerably 
more spacious than the former premises. In comparing the figures for the years 
1929 and 1930 with the subsequent years consideration should be given to this 
ee and to the unusual conditions caused by the moving from the old store into 
the new. 
In the statements submitted the employees are shown under the following 

general classifications: — 

(1) Selling Departments. 

(2) Charge and Administrative Offices. 

(3) Store Services. | 

(4) Workrooms. 


Terms of Employment, etc. 


Conditions and regulations covering employment are essentially the same as 
those in force in the Toronto Store. There are two staffs, regular full-time 
employees and contingents or extras. Vacancies on the regular staff are, as a rule, 
filled from the contingent or auxiliary staff wherever possible. There are no 
part-time employees in this store working definite hours each day. 

The regular store hours are 9.00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. six days a week, but are 9.00 
a.m.-5.30 p.m. five days a week and until 1.00 p.m. on Saturdays during July and 
August. All employees are expected to be in the store at 8.45 a.m. and remain 
until a few minutes after 6.00 p.m., with one hour for lunch and a rest period of 
twenty minutes each morning and afternoon. The store, workroom and office 
hours are all the same. The hours of the delivery staff, however, vary somewhat 
from day to day. 

The store was open eleven Saturday nights and seven week nights before 
Christmas during the year 1933, and the store was also open on Saturday night, 
the 7th of January, 1933. It was not open for the corresponding night in 1934. 

The staff are paid one-half day extra for night work when the store 1s open, 
and those who receive $8 per week or less are supplied with a supper in the staff 
cafeteria. Employees do not receive overtime when the store is not open to the 
public, but they are supplied with a meal if required to work after store hours. 

The general policy for discharge of employees is as follows: The depart- 
mental manager may release an employee by making out a transfer slip which 
is sent to the superintendent, who will endeavour to transfer the employee to 
some other department. Where this is not feasible the employee is dismissed, 
but subject to recall if a vacancy occurs within one month, with no loss of status. 
No notice of intention to leave or of dismissal is necessarily given either by the 
employee or the employer. Each member of the staff employed prior to the 31st 
of August each year is entitled to one week’s holiday with pay in the following 
year, and two weeks each year thereafter. All employees receive pay and time 
off for all legal holidays. 
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Payment. 
Payment is made by— 
(1) Weekly or hourly wage. 
(2) Weekly wage plus commission, either on all sales or sales over a 
fixed amount. 
(3) Commission only. 
The contingent staff is paid at a daily wage rate. Sometimes these employees 
are engaged for a full day; sometimes only from 11.00 or 11.30 a.m. to 5.00 or 
5.00 p.m., with one half hour for lunch. 


Benefits. 

All regular employees may obtain a shopping permit for themselves and 
their dependents which entitles them to a discount of 10 per cent. These may be 
used either in the morning or in the afternoon. 

In the Montreal store there is no profit-sharing fund. When employees 
become ill they are attended by the company doctor and are paid until they are 
better, or for a reasonable time, each case being treated on its own merits and 
according to circumstances. Pensions for retired employees are determined and 
paid from Head Office. 


Economies Effected. 

As will be seen from Statement W-1, both the number of employees and 
the total wages paid have increased considerably over the period. While the 
total number of employees in 1933 was 106% greater than in 1929, the total 
wage bill had increased by only 76%. This was made possible by: 


Wage “Cut. | 

There was a general cut in wage rates of 10% made effective the 27th of 
August, 1931, with the exception that married men were not reduced below $18 
per week and all employees receiving less than $12 per week were exempted 
entirely. In addition to the general cut, in certain cases, there were other indi- 
vidual adjustments. In April, 1934, a partal restoration of this reduction was 
made. All employees who had suffered from this reduction received an increase 
of 5%, to the nearest 50c. Thus, the rates of full-time employees at 10th 
January, 1934 shown on Statement W-3 are not those in effect at the present 
time. 


Short Time. 

Five-and-a-half day weeks, or enforced holidays were made during the 
first few months of 1932, but where employees could not afford these, the depart- 
mental managers made other arrangements for them. It was generally not 
over one day per week. In 1931 there was an enforced holiday of one week 
without pay. 


Comparative Statement of Sales, Number of Transactions, Wages, etc. 


From Statement W-1 it will be seen that the total sales have increased 
approximately 57.4% since 1930 and the number of transactions have increased 
by 89.2% necessitating an increase in the number of employees. During the 
same period the value of the average sale has decreased from $2.47 to $1.72. 
Selling wages in 1933 were exactly the same percentage to sales as they were 
in 1929, viz., 7%, fluctuating in the meantime between 7% and 7.5%. The aver- 
age number of employees for all departments increased from 380 in 1929 to 783 in 
1933 or more than double.’ The total wages paid fluctuated between 12.2% of 
sales in 1929 and 13.7% of sales in 1933. In the year 1932 the company 
changed the end of its fiscal year from the 31st of January to the 31st of 
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December. All the company’s records for this fiscal period include only 48 
weeks. For the purpose of the comparative figures shown in Statement W-1 
the results for the month of January, 1932, have been included in both the years 
1931 and 1932 in order to show more nearly comparable periods. 


Average Number of Employees. 

On Statement W-2 is shown the average number of employees per week. 
There is an increase in the number each year on all staffs, the greatest increase 
being in the Store Services group. 


Wage Rates of Full Time Employees. 


On Statement W-3 is shown a comparison of the male and female em- 
ployees on the payrolls of 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934, classified 
according to weekly wage rates. There are also shown on this statement the 
average weekly wage rates of these employees at these dates, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Male Female 
Class 1930 1934 1930 1934 
Selling Departments: 224s. SSM $27 40 $20 89 SLA OL selouco 
SEGES Oe VAC Salas aed) Taoist es (eles eS 21 67 | 18 49 Liao Sole 
Charge and Administrative Offices.. .. LLBean te 16 00 12 70 
POT EEOUIIGER Att ee ee Cea es ee ea eta a pape eb 24 14 —. 15;22 


There were no full-time workroom staffs on the payroll of 8th January, 
1930. The only classifications to show an increase in the average wage rates 
were the Store Service (female) and the Charge and Administrative (male) 
Divisions. 

The number receiving rates less than $12 per week (and these employees 
were not subject to the general wage ‘‘cut”’ referred to above) has increased more 
than proportionately, as shown below: 


Rates less than $12 per week At 8th January, 1930 At 10th January, 1934 


Male Ma ALG 19.0% 
Female 25.5% 50.1% 
Total 24.5% 39.7% 


Parcellers. 


Girls and boys between. the ages of fifteen and seventeen are employed as 
parcellers. The weekly wage rate for girls is $5 per week and for boys $6 to 
$8 per week. Most of these employees are subsequently transferred to Selling 
Departments. 


Telephone Order Office. 


There were three full-time telephone operators employed at the rate of 
$13.50 per week at 10th January 1934. In addition, extra telephone operators 
are usually employed for the mornings and these extras are given work in the 
store in the afternoon if there is a rush in any Department. The rate is $7.00 
per week for morning employment. 


Contingents 


On Statement W-4 is shown the number of these employees on the pay- 
rolls of 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934, together with the hours 
worked and their daily wage rates. It will be noted that there has been a 
substantial increase in the number of these employees over the four years (the 
increase being 119 per cent as against 104 per cent in the number of full time 
employees). There is an increase in the number employed at the smaller daily 
rates and a decrease in the number receiving $3 per day or over. 
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Demonstrators 


On Statement W-5 are shown the details of “ demonstrators ” appearing on 
ithe pay-roll at 10th January, 1934. These demonstrators are paid by the store 
and their wages recovered or partly recovered from the manufacturers of the 
goods which they sell. Such demonstrators are located in the toilet goods, 
women’s shoes and hardware departments. There are also certain other demon- 
strators in the employ of manufacturers who make gales of the articles which 
they are exhibiting, but these do not appear on the pay-roll. 


Department Managers 


The statements submitted do not include the salaries of Department Mana- 
gers. The following is a comparative classification of Department Managers’ 
yearly salaries, based on the pay-rolls of 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, : 
1934:— | 


(=) 
_ 
ive) 
(Je) 
ee 


Under $2,000.. .. . 
$2,001 “to. $3,000). 05 cut coel 

POOL Or SECON he NS ee tieee se SRT: | 
$4,001) ton$5,000.2 bebe. .Nee 
$5,001 to $6,000.. .. . 

$6,001 to $7,000.. 

$7,001 to $8,000. . 

$8,001 to $9,000.. .. 


Salary per Year 193 


ae Decry. 


16 19 ; 
Avenase irearlyashlawy:. sendehie. Wa seis Aaa $4,675 $4,372 


Mr. King, the general manager, is paid by cheque from Toronto and is not : 
included in the above summary. | 
Mr. Facror: Montreal has no factory? 
The Witness: No. 


Mr. Facror: There is just the store—sales and service? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
(). Now, with regard to Regina there was a 10 per cent cut which was 
the only cut made in Regina?—A. Yes. 
(). And, otherwise, are the conditions prevailing in Regina much similar 
to those that you reported on in Toronto?—A. Yes, in the mail order division. 
(). It is a mail order house with a retail store section?_A. Yes. 


MEMORANDUM OF INVESTIGATION OF WacEs Paip TO EMPLOYEES OF THE RCBERT ~ 
SIMPSON WESTERN LimiTED, Recina, 4 SUBSIDIARY OF THE ROBERT SIMPSON 
CoMPANY LIMITED 


General 


The Robert Simpson Western Limited operates a mail order house and a 
retail store at Regina, Saskatchewan, and employs almost 500 men and women. 

The dollar volume of sales of the mail order division has decreased from — 
$5,501,235 in 1929 to $3,200,376 in 1933, a decrease of 42 per cent. On the 
other hand, the business of the retail store, which is a more recent development, 
has increased considerably during this period. 


Terms of Employment, Benefits, ete. 


The terms of employment are very similar to those of The Robert Simpson 
Company Limited at Toronto. The normal working week of the store is 49 — 
hours, and of the mail order division 48 hours. Overtime is paid for at regular 
rates. Employees may leave or be released without notice by either party. 
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Holidays with pay are granted to employees; one year’s employment en- 
titling an employee to one week’s vacation; two or more years’ employment to 
two weeks’ vacation. 

Sickness benefits are only paid to such employees as sustain injuries while 
on the premises, and these are reimbursed for lost time through the company’s 
accident insurance fund. 

ECONOMIES EFFECTED 
Retail Store 

A wage “cut” of 10 per cent in the wage rates of full-time employees was 
made in June, 1932. In the Retail Shoe Department, eight men were placed 
on short time due to slack business, rather than releasing some of them entirely. 


Mail Order Division 

Most of the employees in this division were placed on part-time. Those 
who were still retained on full-time (and these were principally seven employees 
and department heads), were given a “out” of 10 per cent in November, 1982, 
and the cut was increased to a further 15 per cent two months later. 


Minimum Wage Requirements 

Orders made under the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act set minimum 
wage rates for experienced female employees of $15 per week in stores and $14 
per week in mail order houses. Minors and other inexperienced employees are 
subject to varying rates of from $6 to $13.50 per week. From Ist September, 
1933, to 31st March, 1934, these rates were subject to a percentage reduction— 
15 per cent in the case of those earning $13 per week or over, and 10 per cent 
in the case of those earning less. 


Number of Employees 
The number of employees at 8th January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934, is 
summarized as follows. 


Male Female Total 
Retail Store— 1930 1934 1930 1934 1930 1934 
Full-time employees— 
Under $35 per week .. .. «+ ++ =: 18 39 42 47 60 86 
$35 per week or over .. -- ++ ++ = uke’? 2 bd np 2 2 
20 41 42 47 62 88 


Part-time employees... .. «- «+ ++ +: 0 9 5 1 5 10 


ats SN IE eat Of aenieeeced | Sf eeceneae |  eeeeeemneet )), (eebamnere te 


PE A rN es na 


Mail Order Division— 
Full-time employees— 


Under $35 per week .. .. «+ «+ «> 124 Oo) ies 36.) 392 71 
$35 per week or Over .. .- -+ «+ +> 20 13 8 ne 20 13 

; 144 48 268 36 412 84 
Part-time employees .. .. .- ++ «+ «> ji 91 5 ana Vd 15. -298 


ee a rr ee en 


Wage Rates of Full-Time Employees 


The weekly wage rates of all full-time employees receiving less than $35 
per week at 8th January, 1980, and 10th January, 1934, are shown on statement 
RW-1, together with their average weekly wage rates. The average weekly 
rates of retail store employees have fallen during this period from $19.51 to 
$17.46 in the case of men, and from $14.15 to $13.85 in the case of women. 
In the mail order division, however, the average weekly wage rate has increased, 
due to the fact that only senior employees, who would be receiving rates higher 
than the average at 8th January, 19380, were receiving full-time employment four 
years later. 

86332—196 
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Part-Time Employees 


From statement RW-2 it will be seen that in 1934 most of the men on part- 
time were receiving over 30 cents per hour, and most of the women between 
25 cents and 30 cents per hour. During the first three months of 1934, the part- 
time employees in the retail shoe department received about 80 per cent 
employment. In the mail order division an analysis of the hours worked by 54 
female employees on part-time shows that during these three months: 

3 worked 90 per cent to 100 per cent of full time 
8 worked 80 per cent to 90 per cent of full time 
18 worked 70 per cent to 80 per cent of full time 


vag 
24 worked 60 per cent to 70 per cent of full time 
1 worked 50 per cent to 60 per cent of full time 


— 


54 worked an average of 72 per cent of full time 


Executives and Departmental M anagers 


The following is a summary of the wage rates of department managers 
receiving over $35 per week and executives at 8th January, 1930, and 10th 
January, 1934. | 


1930 1934 

$35 to $44.99 per week . 5 6 
45 to 54.99 per week .. .. .. 5 
55 to 64.99 per week .. .. .. .. y staal fie 5 1. 
65 to 74.99 per week .. .. .. .. Se anc, 5) 1 
Over $75 per week.. .. .. 4 a 
otal. fo. 22, 15 


The general manager at Regina received in 1930 $163 per week plus a house 
allowance, and in 1934 $125 per week plus a house allowance. This is the 
highest salary paid by this Company. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, have you that typewritten statement for me?—A. I] would like to 
look at it first. 

Q. If you will just look at it for us; I just wanted to take this statement in 
to show the cost of financing in 1929; what has been the additional overhead 
added by that financing, by the withdrawal of $15,000,000. That was some- 
thing we had held over to be dealt with in detail?—A, The increased cost is due 
not only to that $15,000,000, but also to extensions made in the meantime. 

Mr. KenNEpy (Winnipeg): Mr. Chairman, just before we rise I would like 
to comment upon the information that has been made available to the com- 
mittee during the week, and the manner ‘in which it has been presented; I am 
sure in expressing my own feelings I voice the sentiment of the committee that 
a very able presentation has been made. 7 
The CuarrMan: I think we can compliment the auditors who have presented 
this information. We have given Mr. Adamson a pretty long and hard gruelling 
here in the last day or so. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: We must admire the very able way in which the inform- 
ation has been presented. 

Just before we conclude I would like to get this statement in. 

Mr. Factor: Are you through with Simpson? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: This will close Simpsons at the present time ; except for 
the investigators who will come in to report on this and similar matters. 


Mr. Youne: Aren’t we going to get the breakdowns of these mark-ups? 


Mr. Scmmervitte: That cannot be given by the auditors, that will have to 
be given by somebody else. 
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Mr. Facror: What is the statement you have now; we had better leave 
that until Monday. 


Mr. SomMrrviLLE: This, very briefly, is a statement showing the cost of 
financing the withdrawal of $15,000,000, and certain extensions. 
SIMPSON’S LIMITED 
Cost or Firnanctne—1925-1929 
(Exclusive of Premium Paid or Discount Received on Redemption through Sinking Funds) 
IIIT TEE 
| 


Commis- | Premium 


— Par Value } sion, dis- on 
count, etc. |redemption 
ee ee Se EY Gs eS a ee 5 SS eee oe ee AES Re Sill | Taal Side MRCS 
$ $3" cts: $ 
Simpson’s Limited (1925 )— 
1925—-63% Collateral ‘Trust Bonds........... 00. ccecese se eeees 5,600,000 | 575,000.00 200, 992 
1928—6% Preference Shares..... 20. pe seein evieleediere due cw tees es 4,000,000 | 170,934.20 200, 000 
1920—6%, Perterence Shares... 2.0. kee acters e ecco ens 3,000,000 | 121,255.00 150, 000 
Simpson’s Limited (1929 )— 
1929-67, 1st Mortzage Bonds2t ii Tik 62 tlh De dele cee de teees 10,000, 000 
G29 Proterence. SHALES. 25. ic sie) e sas cana, © oe wie ette wie 8 w 8's 10,000 000 120,000 
a AT aa Et hl bivee cnein cee selene ae slew ace sie 120,000 Shares (Class ‘‘B”’ 
Mee Ls TOG otra ke 2c a oss Ghee Minnis Batis aiafeidie sim eis’s pe nila 120,000 “ Shares 
1930-52 1st; Mortgage Bonds) is. 20.as alae Y, « pelle thee 1,250, 000\$261, 297.18 
G42 Preference SHATES...: 2... .25 02 csc ene saderegncsenns 1,250, 000/ 


Re Ee a ee ee ear ai TIAL REL WE ee 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): What about that $20,000,000 odd? Did that 
involve something by way of cost in addition to what is shown there? 

Mr. SommeErvILLE: The operating company realized that $20,000,0000 and 
the holding company— 

The Wrrness: Not the operating company, Simpsons—twenty million was 
realized from the sale of its securities. 

Mr. SomMeERVILLE: Yes, and that was realized by Simpsons 1929. 

The Witness: Simpsons Limited 1925. 

Mr. Sommervitte: Now we are getting back. And then they distributed 
that. Then there is this other statement, I am afraid it is too big for us to deal 
with tonight and we will have to have this read Monday morning. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will meet again on Monday morning at 11 o’clock. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.20 p.m. to meet again on Monday, June 11, 
1934, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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PRICE SPREADS AND MASS BUYING 3051 


House oF Commons, Room 368, 
June 11, 1934. 


The special committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 o’clock, Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., of Toronto, and Mr. W. W. Parry, K.C., 


of Toronto, appeared as counsel for the committee. 


The CuHarrMAN: Gentlemen, the minutes of the last meeting indicate the 


witnesses called and certain exhibits filed. We will declare the minutes approved. 


Water L. Gorpon, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: | 
Q. Mr. Gordon, you are a member of the firm of Clarkson, Gordon, Dil- 


worth?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And a son of Mr. Gordon who is one of the senior partners of that firm?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And you had charge, under Mr. Nash, of the detailed examination into 


the affairs of the T. Eaton Company, Limited?—A. I did. 


Q. And in response to the request of the committee you have prepared the 


_ information necessary to enable the committee to consider the questions that are 
before them with respect to this company?—A. Yes. 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


MEMORANDUM IN CONNECTION WITH THE ORGANIZATION AND GROWTH 
OF THE BUSINESS 


The relationship of The T. Eaton Company Limited to its subsidiary and 


affiliated Companies is shown in the form of a chart in Statement A-1. The 


4 


s 


particulars relative to the incorporation of each Company, the issued capital, 
the directors, shareholders and the places where the Companies conduct their 
operations are set out in Statement A-2. The information contained in State- 


ments A-1 and A-2 was obtained from officials of the Company and was not 


verified by reference to the charters, minute books or other corporate records 
of the various Companies concerned. 

The whole organization is controlled by the Sir John Eaton Estate, which 
owns 8,890 shares of The T. Eaton Co. Limited out of a total of 10,000 shares 
outstanding. The T. Eaton Co. Limited holds the controlling interest in the 
majority of the affiliated Companies but the following are controlled directly 
by the Estate: 

The International Realty Company Limited—which owns 
certain properties in Toronto. 

The Eaton Knitting Company Limited—a manufacturing 
company in Hamilton, Ontario. 

The Eaton Canadian Products, Limited, and The Eaton 
Canadian Products (England) Limited—These companies were 
incorporated in 1933 to conduct an export business but have not 
operated as yet. 
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The T. Eaton Life Assurance Company—This Company 
conducts a general life insurance business primarily for the em- 
ployees of the Eaton organization.’ It also solicits business 
through the mail. The Estate holds 1,550 shares of the 2,500 
shares. outstanding; an additional 700 shares are owned by The 
T. Eaton Co. Limited. 


The 'T.' Eaton Co. Limited operates the largest units of the business and also 
controls all the other affiliated companies. It will be seen from Statement A-1 
that the T. Haton Company operates large stores or mail order departments at 


Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary, Moose 


Jaw and Port Arthur. In addition it has groceterias at 31 points in Ontario 
and 10.in the Western Provinces and operates 4 Teco Stores and 2 Creameries 
in the West. It has 88 Order Offices throughout the Country, 22 of which are 
located in Canadian Department Stores—27 in other Stores operated by the 
Company and 39 in separate offices. 
real, New York, England, Ireland and Switzerland and a warehouse in Man- 
chester, England, which does some assembling work. 


The T. Eaton Company Limited controls the following subsidiaries— 
The T. Eaton Drug Company Limited and The T. Eaton House Furnishings 


Limited—From an operating standpoint these two Companies are con- | 
. Sidered as merely different departments of the Toronto Stores and Mail 


Order and the Hamilton Store. The Drug Company was incorporated 
to comply with certain legislation; ; | 
The Eaton Delivery Company Limited—This company maintains three 
depots in Toronto and handles all the Toronto city deliveries and also 
operates delivery trucks to a few outside points; 
» The T. Eaton Company of France, and Fe 
The ‘IT. Eaton Company, M.b.H.—Berlin—These are buying offices on the 
Continent; 
The T. Eaton General Insurance Company—This is a comparatively small 


Company which insures part of the Company’s merchandise while in — 


transit; 


The Company has buying offices in Mont-_ 


| 


: 


F 


Purchasers Finance Company Limited—This Company finances all sales 


made on the deferred payment basis by the Toronto and certain other 
stores; | 


Business Properties Limited—This Company holds certain properties in — 


Toronto; 

T'wo comparatively small: Companies holding Real Estate in Western Canada ; 

Guelph Stove Company Limited—which operates a factory in Guelph, Ontario, 
and its subsidiary; 

The Chromalox Company Limited, Toronto—which makes elements for 
stoves; 

The T. Eaton Realty Company Limited—This Company owns the main 

_ properties in Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Hamilton, Regina, Calgary 
and Moncton. | The controlling Common Stock is held by The T. Eaton 
Co. Limited. $12,000,000 of Convertible Ordinary stock is held by The 
Sir John Eaton Estate and $12,000,000 5% Bonds are outstanding in the 
hands of the public. 

Canadian Department Stores Limited—This is a chain, operating 21 stores 
and one warehouse in Ontario, four stores in Nova Scotia and one in New 
Brunswick; 

Canadian Stores Limited—This is a grocery chain operating 13 groceterias 
in. Nova Scotia, 7 in New Brunswick and 2 in Prince Edward Island; 

The T. Eaton Company Limited, Montreal—This Company owns and operates 
the Montreal Store, one Teco Store, a Clothing Factory in Montreal and 
two groceterias and one Mail Order Office in the Province of Quebec; 


| 


The T. Eaton Company Maritimes Limited—This Company operates a 

Store, Mail Order Department and groceteria in Moncton, a shirt and 
overall factory in Saint John, N.B., a store, 5 groceterias and a groceteria 
warehouse at Halifax, a groceteria at Dartmouth, N.S., and 23 Order 
Offices in various Groceterias and Stores in the Maritimes. ‘This Com- 
pany does not own the Moncton Store property which was sold to The 
T. Eaton Realty Company Limited, but it holds the title to the Saint 
John factory and the Halifax Store. 
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Points where business is conducted 


The business of the Eaton organization is carried on in the following places 
of business—(See Statement A 3)— 


13 Large Department Stores 
5 Mail Order Distributing Sections 
32 Smaller Department Stores selling general merchandise 
57 Groceterias, not including 15 located in other stores 
3 Creameries | 
40 Separate Mail Order Offices, not including 72 located in other stores or 
groceterias 
7 Factories 
4 Warehouses 
9 Buying Offices 


10 Companies which are not of a merchandising nature 


The organization has branches in every Province of the Dominion of Canada 
except British Columbia where Mail Order business only is solicited from other 
branches. 


Volume of Business 


An indication of the size of the organization is obtained from Statement A 4, 
which shows the total sales of the Company and its subsidiaries for the years 
1924 to 1933 inclusive. The sales in 1929 amounted to $225,361,000 and in 
1933 to $132,500,000. 

The relative importance of the different units of the organization may be 
obtained from the following analysis of the sales for the year 1933: 


a ee ee 


é Percentage 
oo Sales of the 
Total 
$ % 
Toronto Store, including Drugs and House Furnishings...............-.++-2050: 34, 713,000 26-2 
WAGE SUOTOSNoa css bape 'sb aa ceeded op sus en 6s aimguaie. denne re omare bar Deh 18,341,000 13-8 
ee ete oe ee obtain oe «Mile tan Aioiays OS casuarriahebetilsrae « Agneta ea eae 14, 802, 000 11-2 
Hamilton, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Moose Jaw, Moncton and 
BTA EORORS Ure. s LAP WER PERS «CRORE no wc ko ee wien wate da'sine ec cln'e riers aa s.e's 15,326, 000 11-6 
Po tal——VMaii SHOTeay Secret eee ee ee es oie eras aes 83,182 000 62-8 
Bieril Order LD COnrUINeh G80 oS opin 6 oh wie sor gcc se eis ies be ced Heo apes nes mee te os 35,515,000 26-8 
Chain Stores— 
by rp AXTOCREORIAS. (1274 CYTAS «bs GF ticle « Abbie OTE! « EDR O ELI POT Tae ps $ 4,170,000 
EECCA GEES? — abe he cic Boa CB eR ae So Meateld, daledg ORhe Rawal aie se 8 2,491,000 
Canadian ‘Department Storest<..2 22. binds ieee Sfaig ee ee ye elapse = 6,110,000 
Ghnad igi evoned) LLL) de. Had wS Lh ed OEE SWS) BOE Oe. 1,032,000 
—_—— 13,803,000 10-4 


132, 500, 000 100-0 


a 
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The largest collective unit consists of the three Toronto stores which, with 
the Drugs and House Furnishings combined, had sales of $34,713,000 in 1933. 
The next largest unit is the Winnipeg store. A comparison of the sales in 1929 
and 1933 of the Toronto stores and Toronto Mail Order section with those of the 
Winnipeg store and the Winnipeg Mail Order, is as follows: 


— 1929 1933 


$ 
Combined sales of the Toronto Stores (incluaing Drugs and House Furnishings) | 
and jDoronto Mail Order... les: aauteted ciel 14s Manus Lace ee ee ee 75,209,000} 46,135,000 
Combined sales of the Winnipeg Store and Winnipeg Mail Order................ 62,601,000} 35,479,000 


The approximate number of customers served in the Toronto Stores from 
1924 to 1933 was as follows: 


1924. ot ES TOL, DORON WP mene Fone 41,400 ,000 
LOZ PONG ASU Set eT ald Mite esa ade Re ee eats 41,800 ,000 
BOSOM Cay) tie og AetS GREIF REECE bel Cee a eres 42,400 ,000 
LO27 Wis SR Om. to. Cape ete dle eee Mie - 42,900,000 
TORS OA WEEKS). NR RGT Merete Ue at) Chee en 45,100,000 
DD at oie, ote title ssa euch o's vabtale phate. ENE TO ea 43 ,800 ,000 
1980 4.4:. MRE Se BUR MenO WT: BL OM GTA Rome 44 ,000 ,000 
POST ESO wROMS)s Hcl Weep: Wiy AN oe Bion adden aah 43 ,200 ,000 
POCO Ret OL Re Bek eal Ba a PW tre Nee ge tens a iat a 41,400 ,000 
Lo SA A Rs ella Pen A LS defer A RN NS 38 , 100,000 


The sales of the whole organization (excluding sales from the Company’s © 
factories to the stores and not including finance charges, etc.) in 1929 and 1933 
classified into broad geographical divisions are approximately as follows: 


— 1929 1933 
a rnin ee A A SE EO ae 2 ae 
$ $ 
Toronto. and Ontario A WSU, Gila, 2004 dies eh) 0) Ane ee eT ae 93,190,000} 58,108,000 
Nines ane Ween Cannda . oc 0. fl 3h CRC we win rai: eee een ae 82,137,000} 48,522,000 
Montreal andiProvinee of Quebee.,. 1 TiS oilice lee ne eee 31,287,000} 15,197,000 
LUE RTT SL RRM ORe ye SAPS Uy AMUN a MRL DN el ee i di a Nome kG a: 18,747,000; 10,673,000 


225,361,000} 132,500,000 


ea a a a reg era ctl 


The sales of the factories, practically all of which were purchased by the 
Company’s merchandising units were— 
1929 1933 


$22,503,000 $12,896,000 
Deparimentalization 


The organization is very highly departmentalized. There are approximately 
180 different merchandising departments in the three Toronto Stores and 
approximately 40 departments in the Toronto Mail Order section. In addition 
there are approximately 117 service departments in the Toronto section—these 
include for example, the City Advertising department, the Telephone depart- 
ment, the General office, Treasury department, Caretaking department, etc. 
(For fuller details see Statement A 5). 
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Number of Employees 


Statement A 6 shows the number of employees on the payrolls throughout 
the whole organization during Christmas week (the Company’s busiest season) 
according to the Company’s records. 

The Company’s officials estimate that the average number of employees for 
any year would be approximately 70% of the Christmas week figures. They also 
estimate that approximately 10% of the number of names on the average payrolls 
for the year would not be receiving pay on account of holidays, factory piece 
workers taking time off, etc. 

An analysis of the total number of names on the payrolls at Ist January, 
1934, is as follows: 


DP Gira sil Ste het tn toad tous dising colanire apt epi ies phe 12 ,670 
Demet Peat ACRES i vial ner @ acahsee it toivertvew 4 ee 6 ,920 
ea RO hk Shi ake cated haied, onl 31,402 
EO ar hook Vee ss ke ed las 1 ,286 
Canadian Department Stores.............5. 924 
Raton inne, Co., cami lton,¢ . Git os ewes 941 
SL AAONMUITUs: COMPANVeW).2, 0s sespeve's duane 101 
T. Eaton House Furnishings Co............. 251 
Cel DDaetOwe COMPA. beceywiente = of4Rehs ofa} oe 240 26,765 
These are classified according to occupations as— 
Factory workers!. latisie. aban am daw one 6 ,208 
pelingtiwen actae /y oll toebaau oe OOO) 11,561 
Gpnetaly). Iouia soqudaeadabs bee. ehrund .whoude 4 ,220 
OCHA TO. Cg RU EAA ERIN D Gt SIGs ARP RIOD Ah SG PI 3,856 
Pxeciiivennsecobwruliti peibuloni ie 2alad ai 920 
26 , 765 


The approximate average number of employees from 1924 to 1933 inclusive 
and the total amount of the payrolls for these years (including Directors’ and 
Officials’ salaries and bonuses) were as follows, according to the Company’s 
records: 


Number Total 
—— of amount of 
employees | payrolls 


$ 
Re or Cee Rae Ware nats Mc halal Say EY cmialanh Ah Sire dda Rie ea Wahnlisid aud 9 ater a eK tac 17,827 | 25,416,000 
PNR BERG .e ote elt Aaa inte ints) sano ict & a8 a hho flows. wiace syne Mare Rn le Hates kee 20,877 | 27,997,000 
RISEN Pere are a Bee ERM N.  R eg tvs wa tie, sivinis «ooh 4 siellare Haale ee he 22,669 | 30,415,000 
ee AM NN es LSP TIL . OF. 5 2. Sb sich icicl Sua ivi aialnbhia a ander vi nlgerwvedea meeblarers ; 24,846 | 32,888,000 
Rue Oot Chinen rae Atha ieis MAIS 8 UE Rely. Sug $04 cos vkbi Mab be, whi PL Rw He Me ort Wied ae 29,118 | 39,129,000 
SMe ERNE, aioe The Scotts MR NIE EE csi is tcl y wie Om Ciaiw e edg Moers dae Le wie WR Rien Mae we 30,764 | 41,198,000 
UR EMER eis er COE uate s KOM ne Say WES ae yt eked hy oe wees a, 29,620 | 38,384,000 
ehh caper ter sett aha once dis A oii atten to rpttehd Hameermemcne mene rc aes sense Satestona tent Narn fore billet se 27,345 | 32,674,000 
Dee tree Pt is lode Heats a A Mot Li's ogg’ oA atm a9) WRG Gos o: Hao WNIp) Mas eo) SR a eR 25,063 | 28,401,000 
te Meee NEM MAIER tral Bs Oh ols tyra Oras pS S10 Bales ra ia im cee ce easel Weaapehs OM oy Wade Meer aa 25,736 | 24,945,000 


Growth of the Business 


The business was started by the late Mr. Timothy Eaton in 1869 and was 
carried on as a private un-incorporated enterprise until 8th July 1891 when The 
T. Eaton Co. Limited was incorporated. The expansion of the Company’s 
business from 1869 to 1933 is shown in chronological order in Statement No. 
B-1. This Statement indicates the years in which additions were made to the 
Company’s properties, new units were acquired or the activities of the business 
were enlarged. It will be seen that a very considerable expansion took place in 
1927 and 1928. In these years the Groceterias, Teco and Canadian Department 
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Store Chains were started, mail order offices were opened throughout the country, 
four large stores were opened and construction of the College Street Store, 
Toronto, was commenced. Since 1929 the policy has been to somewhat contract 
the Company’s activities and some of the Canadian Department Stores and 
Groceterias have been closed. 

No records are now available to show the results of operations or the par- 
ticulars of the assets and liabilities prior to the date of incorporation in 1891. 

Statement B-2 shows in comparative form the assets and liabilities of the 
business at the time it was incorporated as a limited company, 8th July, 1891, 
together with the assets and liabilities shown in the Company’s balance sheets 
at 30th January, 1901, 25th January, 1911, 26th January, 1921, 29th January, | 
1931 and 11th January, 1934. In recent years part of the Company’s business 
has been conducted through wholly owned: subsidiary Companies; the assets 
and liabilities of the important subsidiaries are consolidated with those of The 
T. Eaton Co. Limited in the balance sheets at 29th January, 1931, and 11th 
January 1934. 

‘Statement B-2 shows that the book value of the assets increased from 
$885,000 in 1891 to $107,745,000 in 1931, but have since decreased to $100,035- 
000. ‘he share capital increased from $249,000 in 1891, to $1,000,000 by 1911 
and has remained at that figure. The book value of the net worth of the business 
was approximately $497,000 in 1891. According to the Company’s records 
this increased to approximately $56,137,000 in January, 1931 (see Statement 
C-3), but decreased to $48,066,000 at 11th January, 1934 (see Statement C-3.) 
The Company’s officials state that. no outside capital has ever been obtained, 
with the exception of $12,000,000 5% bonds of The T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited 
issued in April, 1929, and certain. bonds and debentures issued to employees of 
the Company. , | , 

Statement B-3 shows the sales, not including inter-departmental transfers, or 
factory, output, from 1907 to 1933 inclusive. These increased from $22,428,000 
in 1908 to $225,053,000 in 1929, but have since declined to $132,500,000 in 
the year 1933 

Complete statistics are not available respecting the number of customers 
served or the number of men and women employed by the Company in the 
earlier years of its history, but both have undoubtedly increased very substan- 
tially since 1891. This should be remembered in considering the growth of the 
business since that date. A comparison indicating the increase in the capital, 
surplus and free reserves shown in the balance sheets at 8th July, 1891, and at 
ten-year intervals thereafter (see Statement B-2) and the approximate volume 
of sales for the same years is as follows (in thousands of dollars): 


60 OT"wkww=w?=w=*$w=*=saOeoeoeoeoeooeeees=~=“=—=“—=~=qOoqoqaeq=8onoDoOS 


Percentage 
uae of Copies 
urplus Surplus 
and Sales and 
Reserves Reserves 
to Sales 
$ $ % 
1 eat Le eye Aen Ee ie be Mele MERE gr! C0). Smt cay 497 1,600 31-1 
MOM Cree phe hee Roel OP a rh ks hee csc ec calcein hi dare ine eee 1,470 6, 732 21-8 
SULA haha suk asus celedin ee ave cole ae ne. Sy ed naa rr 7,262 45,613 15-9 
1921 5 LL Rise ei et eee ee tris, bey ls old bie ee ele ee Be 13,039 125,058 10-4 
S03, .TLe: MAL. AL oS. werbinree dd othe eel eee nee 41,885 171, 984 24-3 
DOSY «nea itor PEISE Fo bce Sere y kids. uh ea ee tee he ees 43, 508 132, 500 32-8 


re ee re Oy ee 0) Os 2 ee eae ee 

The Capital, Surplus and Reserves are shown as at the end of the respective 
years in the above summary. The Special Reserves not disclosed in the balance 
sheets (see Statement C-3) are not included in the above figures as the corre- 
sponding amounts are not available for the earlier years. 
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THE T. EATON CO., LIMITED TATEMENT A 


(and the Companies owned by and affiliated with it) 
1933 


oo peeengt aq SIR JOHN C. EATON ESTATE | amen Sore Saeae see ese —e aes 


The Eaton Knitting Co., Ltd 
Hamilton 


International Realty Co., Ltd 


Eaton Canadian Products, Ltd The T. Eaton Life Assurance 
Co. 


Toronto 


Properties in Toronto 


Eaton Canadian Products (England), 
Ltd., England 


THE T. EATON CoO., LIMITED 
(Directly operating the following units) 


| Toronto— Winnipeg— Calgary— Buying Offices— 
Main Store Store Store 1 —- Montreal 
Eaton’s Annex Store Mail Order 1- New York 
iM College St. Store - Factory Moose Jaw— 3 — England 
* Mail Order Store 1 - Ireland 
' Factory Regina— 1 - Switzerland 
i. Warehouse eee & si Arthur— | He ee 
i ail Order tore Mail Order Offices— ; 
Hamilton— Creamery 39 separate offices eae 
Store Other Western Units— 22 in Can. Dept. Stores 
Saskatoon— 4 ‘‘Teco”’ Stores 9 in Eaton groceterias 
Ontario— Store 10 Western Groceterias 7 in Western groceterias 
31 Eaton Groceterias 2 Creameries 6 in department stores 
Edmonton— 4 in ‘‘Teco’’ stores 
Store Manchester, Eng.— 1 in Creamery 
Mail Order Warehouse 
88 
| 
| 
‘he T. Eaton Drug Co.., The T. Eaton House- The Guelph Stove Co., Purchasers’ Finance Co. The T. Eaton Realty Co., Ltd 
; Ltd. furnishings Co., Ltd., Ltd. Ltd. Properties held in Toronto, 
Toronto — Hamilton Toronto Factory — Guelph Head Office—Toronto Winnipeg, Moncton, Hamil- 
Branch — Hamilton ton, Saskatoon, Regina, |___.: 


Calgary. Outstanding bond 
issue in hands of public— 
$12,000,000. 


The ia Chromalox 
On, 

Toronto 
Approximately 75% in- 
terest held by 
Guelph Stove Co., Ltd. 


RNs Woe 0 a eh oe a 
| 


The T. Eaton General The T. Eaton Co. The T. Eaton Co. 


Two comparatively Business Ehopervies 
Ltd. 


Go-, ltd Insurance of France m.b.h. small Companies td. 
Toronto Co. Paris Berlin holding real estate Properties in 
3 depots Buying Office Buying Office Toronto 


The Canadian Department The Canadian Stores, The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. The T. Eaton Co., Mari- 
Stores, Ltd. Ltd. of Montreal times, Ltd. 
Ontario— Nova Scotia— Montreal— Moncton— Halifar— 
21 stores 13 groceterias Store Store Store : 
1 warehouse New Brunswick— “‘Teco’’ Store Mail Order 5 groceterias 
Nova Scotia— 7 groceterias Factory Groceteria Groceteria 
4 stores Prince Edward Island— Province of Quebec— St. John, N.B.— | warehouse 
New Brunswick— 2 groceterias 2 groceterias Factory Mail Order 
1 Store 1 Mail Order Office Dartmouth, Offices— 
N.S.— 23 offices in 


Groceteria various 
groceterias 
and stores 
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Q. Now, first. of all will you give the committee an outline of the organiza- 
tion of the business so that they may have that in their minds before proceeding 
to a more detailed examination of the spread and the costs and the financial 
structure?—A. We prepared the map to show the towns in which the Eaton 
organization conducts business. I think it will be easier to explain the various 
companies connected with and affiliated with the Eaton company from an 
examination of statement number 1. The whole organization is controlled by 
the Sir John Eaton estate which owns 8,890 shares of the 10,000 outstanding 
shares of the T. Eaton Company Limited. At the top of the chart— 

Q. The remaining shares being held by other members of the Eaton family? 
—A. Yes, by: other members of the Eaton family. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Are no shares held outside of the company?—A. No, sir, except directors’ 
qualifying shares. There are one or two companies that are held and con- 
trolled by the estate and which are slightly apart from the Eaton organization, 
although they are all controlled by the same management. They are shown at 
the top of statement A-1, the first one being International Realty Company 
Limited which holds some properties in Toronto. It is not important. 
Q. Where does the name “International” come from?—A. I do not know; 
sir. It is a small company, and it does not hold the main part of the real estate. 
: Q. It does not signify anything?—A. No, sir, it does not signify anything. 
The Eaton Knitting Company Limited is a fairly ‘large manufacturing company 
_ in Hamilton and supplies the Eaton organization with a large quantity of their 
knitted goods. There are two small companies called the Eaton Canadian 
_ Products Limited and the Eaton Canadian Products (England) Limited, which 
_ are incorporated to carry on an export business, but they are not operating to 
any extent: 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Those are recent incorporations?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They have just begun their operations?—A. They have incorporated and 
they have not actually commenced any operations to speak of. The T. Eaton 
Life Assurance Company which is controlled by the estate, but some of the 
shares are held by the T. Eaton Company Limited. 

Q. That is a joint life insurance company, is it?-—A. Yes; most of the busi- 
ness being done with the employees but it does issue policies to others. 

Mr. Heaps: Outside of the employees? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Does it establish agencies across Canada? 


The Witness: No, but it advertises in the mail order catalogue. There will 
be a separate report on that company. 


By M r. Sommerville: 


Q. These companies you have now named are companies that are owned 
and controlled by the Sir John Eaton estate?—A. Yes, the main company is the 
T. Eaton Limited. It controls all the other affiliated companies and it also 
_ operates three stores in Toronto, a mail order unit in Toronto, a store in Hamilton 
and a factory in Toronto and a warehouse. It operates thirty-one groceterias— 
a grocerteria chain in Ontario with a few units in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
It operates the Winnipeg store, mail order and factory, which is not as large as 
the Toronto one by any means. It operates a store in Regina, and a mail order 
and a creamery; a store in Saskatchewan, a store and a mail order in Edmonton, 
a store in Calgary, a store in Moose Jaw, ‘and small store in Port Arthur which is 


~ controlled by the—it is run with the other Canadian Department Stores. It 
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controls four “Teco” stores which are small department stores in the west, ten 
erocerterias in the west and two creameries. It operates a warehouse in Man- — 
chester, England, and has buying offices at Montreal, New York, England, one 
in Ireland and one in Switzerland. It also has 88 mail order offices, 39 of which 
are separate offices. The remaining ones are located either in Canadian Depart- 
ment Stores or in the Eaton Groceteria. 

Q. These 39 separate mail order offices are what are called order offices in 
some of the other organizations that we have dealt with?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Is there any significance in these divisions in this chart from which you 
read?—A. Between Toronto and Winnipeg? 
Q. Yes, you have lines there?—A. No, not at all. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Perhaps you would just read your memorandum?—A. All right. The 
T. Eaton Company Limited control the following subsidiaries:— 


The T. Eaton Drug Company, Limited, and the T. Eaton House Furnishings, 
Limited—from an operating standpoint these two companies are considered as 
merely different departments of the Toronto stores and mail order and the 
Hamilton store. They are separate companies, but they come under the manage- 
ment of the Toronto stores and so on; 

The Eaton Delivery Company, Limited—This company maintains three 
depots in Toronto and handles all the Toronto city deliveries and also operates 
delivery trucks to a few outside points; 

The T. Eaton Company of France, and the T. Eaton Company, M.b.H., 
Berlin.—These are buying offices only on the continent; 

The T. Eaton General Insurance Company.—This is a comparatively small 
company which insures part of the company’s merchandise while in transit; 

Purchasers Finance Company Limited—This company finances all sales 
made on the deferred payment basis by the Toronto and certain other stores; 

Business Properties Limited—This company holds certain properties in 
Toronto; 

Two comparatively small companies holding real estate in western Canada; 

Guelph Stove Company Limited—wWhich operates a factory in (Guelph, 
Ontario, and its subsidiary; 

The Chromalox Company Limited, Toronto—Which makes elements for 
stoves; 

The T. Eaton Realty Company Limited. 


Q. That is a large organization?—A. Yes. This company owns the main 
properties in Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatchewan, Hamilton, Regina, Calgary, and 
Moncton. The ‘controlling common stock is held by The T. Eaton Company, 
Limited. $12,000,000 of preferred stock—There is a misprint there. It should be 
convertible ordinary stock—is held by the Sir John Eaton Estate, and $12,000,000 
5 per cent bonds are outstanding in the hands of the public. 

Q. When you say there is a mistake there, that it should be convertible 
ordinary stock, it means that it can be converted into preferred stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the option of the holders of that stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. But it has not as yet been converted?—A. No. 

Q. It is in the position of being convertible ordinary stock at the present 
time?—A. Yes, that is right. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What is the total capitalization of the realty company?—A. Of the 
realty stock? There is $4,000,000. 
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-Mr. SommervititE: There are full details of that later. Will you continue, 
Mr. Gordon? 


The Witness: The next company is Canadian Department Stores Limited. 
This is a chain, operating 21 stores and one warehouse in Ontario, 4 stores in 
- Nova Scotia and one in New Brunswick. 

Canadian Stores Limited—tThis is a grocery chain operating 13 groceterias 
in Nova Scotia, 7 in New Brunswick, and 2 in Prince Edward Island. 

The T. Eaton Company Limited, Montreal—This company owns and 
operates the Montreal store, one Teco store or small department store, a clothing 
factory in Montreal and 2 groceterias and one mail order office in the province 
of Quebec. 

The T. Eaton Company Maritimes Limited—This company operates a 
store, mail order department and groceteria in Moncton, a shirt and overall 
factory in Saint John, New Brunswick; a store, 5 groceterias and a groceteria 
a warehouse at Halifax, a groceteria at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, and 23 order 
offices in various groceterias and stores in the maritimes. This company does 
not own the Moncton store property which was sold to the T. Eaton Realty 
Company Limited, but it holds the title to the Saint John factory and the 
Halifax store buildings. 

Q. Perhaps you will give us—I see you have given it to us here—the business 
of the organization?—-A. Yes. The business of the Eaton organization is carried 
on in the following places of business. This is shown on Statement A-3, which 
I do not think was printed. There are 13 large department stores, 5 mail order 
distributing sections. 

Q. I think it might be wise to just enter on the record where those various 
places of business are located?—-A. 13 large department stores, one located in 
Nova Scotia, at Halifax; one in New Brunswick, at Moncton; one in the province 
of Quebec, at Montreal; 3 at Toronto; one in Hamilton; one at Winnipeg; 3 in 
Saskatchewan, at Regina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw; and 2 in Alberta, at 
Edmonton and Calgary. 

Q. When you say three in Toronto, you mean that these three are the 
main store at Queen and Yonge street, the Annex store across the road from 
the main store at Albert and James, and the College street store at Collge and 
Yonge?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those are the large department stores. What is the next?—A. There 
are five mail order distributing sections located at Moncton, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina and Edmonton. Of those, the Toronto and Winnipeg units are much 
the largest. There are 32 small department stores selling general merchandise. 

Q. Department stores in 32 cities proportionate to the size of the place, I 
presume?—A. Presumably so, yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Which includes Canadian Department Stores?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is Canadian Department Stores Limited and Teco Stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. There are 32 of them. Where are they located?—A. 4 in Nova Scotia, 
one in New Brunswick, one in Quebec, 22 in Ontario, one in Manitoba and 3 
in Alberta. There are 57 groceterias, not including 15 located in other stores. 

Q. That is to say, there are 72 groceterias altogether?—A. Yes. 57 in 
separate stores. 

Q. But 57 of them are in separate stores?—A. Yes. Two in Prince Edward 
Island; 15 in Nova Scotia; 7 in New Brunswick; 2 in Quebec; 25 in Ontario; 3 
in Manitoba and 3 in Saskatchewan. There are 3 creameries, 2 in Manitoba 
and 1 in Saskatchewan. There are 40 separate mail order offices, not including 
72 located in other stores and groceterias. 
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Q. That is 112 mail order offices altogether?—A. Yes. | 
Q. But 72 of those are located in other stores and groceterias throughout 
the country and 40 are not?—A. 72 are located in other stores or groceterias. 
| Q. And 40 are not?—-A. 40 are in separate places. 
Q. 40 are located in separate places?—-A. Yes. 

- Q. And those are in the small places that will not support a groceteria or 
departmental store?—-A. They are nearly all located in Ontario, 39 in Ontario 
and one in Quebec. There are 7 factories, one in Saint John, one in Montreal. 
They have two in Toronto, but you could call them one really. They have one 
in Guelph, one in Hamilton and one in Winnipeg. They have 4 warehouses 
and 9 buying offices, as shown on Statement A-3. That is a total of 170 different 
places of business. 

Q. 170 places of business exclusive——A. Well, if there is doubling up in 
any place, it is not included. | 

Q. That does not include any doubling up on any of these offices?—A. No. 

@. These are 170 separate places of business?—A. Yes. The organization 
has branches in every province of the Dominion of Canada except British 
columbia where mail order business only is solicited from other branches. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Are there mail order offices in British Columbia?—A. No. 

@. No units at all there?—A. No. 

Q. What do you mean by “ solicited by from other branches ”?—-A. I mean 
they issue the catalogue to residents of British Columbia. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. From Calgary or Winnipeg?—A. Yes, Regina or Winnipeg. We analyzed 
the volume of business being done by each of these different units in order that 
the committee might have an idea of the relative importance of each unit as far 
as size is concerned. 

Volume of business: An.indication of the size of the organization is obtained 
from Statement A-4 which was printed, I believe, which shows the total sales of 
the company and its subsidiaries for the years 1924 to 1933 inclusive. The sales 
in 1929 amounted to $225,361,000 and in 1933 to $132,500,000. 

q. That is, the sales of the total organization dropped from $225,361 000 in 
1929 to $182, 500, 000 in 1933?—A. Yes. The relative importance of different 
units of the organization may be obtained from the following analysis of the 
sales for 193838:— 


Percentage 
— Sales of the 
Total 
$ % 
Toronto Store, including Drugs and House Furnishings..........¢....eeeceeeees 34, 713, 000 26-2 
Winnipeg SE ARON LK NN ae Nh Pe uOO. waite Meme Peer eurten tase HL 5's, CTE a ieee Os 18, 341, 000 13-8 
Montreal Storesiry ter O24 J. . aes I tL Be SRL eee ene ee etD ry 14,802 000 11-2 
Hamilton, Regina, Satintcon Calgary, Edmonton, Moose Jaw, Moncton and 
Halifax Stores............ 00000. Sab eda Miele ean here eat ot Na laeweNeh Mk sos 15,326, 000 11-6 
Total—Main Stores...... Le She ohh bhclotade dds eh eure Reamer OORT, 4h 83, 182, 000 62-8 
Mail Order Departments..............%. REST, AY. kee ees aeeee 35,515,000 26-8 
Chain Stores— 
(SHOCELCTIOR: Uo THORS Ate PE mee 6 rk A ae eee $ 4,170,000 } 
Teco, Streets). AT OWL... 29.0. hiro LOOT. SEG 2,491,000 
Canadian DepartmentiStores:, 7.0. snfsc<aney wah onsaaee ees 6,110,000 
CATARLIADMOLOLES Ait CORTE hic cscs ood ice sc camect oa Eh cetera 1,032, 000 
————-| 13,803,000 10-4 


132,500 000 100-0 
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Q@. The large department stores 62 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. And mail order departments, etc., 26 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. Making 89 per cent?—A. Yes. 
@. And the chain stores, groceterias and Canadian department stores make 
_up the other 10-4 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

The largest collective unit consists of the three Toronto stores which, with 
the Drugs and House Furnishings combined, had sales of $34,713,000 in 1933. 
The next largest unit is the Winnipeg. store. a@ comparison of ‘the sales in 
1929 and 1933 in the Toronto stores. and Toronto Mail Order section with those 
of the Winnipeg store and the Winnipeg mail order, is as follows:— 


1929 1933 
Combined sales of the Toronto stores (including 
drugs and house ikis ibaa and rks 
mail order.. . $75,209,000 $46,135,000 
Combined sales of the Winnipeg "store ‘and 
Winnipeg mail ee - ‘ Sb othe 62,601,000 . 35,479,000 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Does that include the mail order?—A. Yes, that is the Toronto business. 

Q. I notice in Statement A-4, the total volume of the Toronto store 
$74,137,000, does that mean that the Toronto mail order only did something 
over $1, 000 ,000’—A. In 1929 the mail order and store combined in Statement 
A-4, and the difference between $74,000,000 odd and this figure of $75,000,000 
odd are the sales of the drug and house furnishings departments. . 


The approximate number of customers served in the Toronto stores from 
1924 to 1933 was as follows:— 


TOZEMMEAA Do Plas LP dd eee, peelimevited Ces, “ELA OI Or 41,400,000 
LOZ am rtd raeceedy aries Gaada Lorri hee Gels UTAROLL oyeect 41,800,000 
eee MAB es Oe et wR steele eh keene, yea: ak Pee a 42,400,000 
1927. a saier Suh SEN ee laavicy SSNSUD wei) aloo sled peltan cee aie tae 42,900,000 
1928 (54 weeks) AA be Ene hoe had etal toee ho ldatas  tokte: Slates, PLC? 45,100,000 
1929. Repeat iol sie Mer Lah here, Pic.nse 6 fol 3T res SEMEL s. bid 43,800,000 
1930. stomisi cM ibe Nelaitissen Leta W oral scthit oi ait 5. SEA Cece s ie 44,000,000 
1931 (50. weeks) .. Nir See-orsthelnc hy a Medi hall br hee rte ele vila ad ej de tia 43,200,000 
De PN ceca Goro oA fel os 46h fous ck lanle Pa aikido MG epee SE TL 41,400,000 
PPM B ean TIN eel et elute a Mi ey CAC den RR 38,100,000 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That made the average in the Toronto stores?—A. Somewhere over 
40,000,000. 

Q. I mean the average number of customers served per day?—A. I have got 
that in a later section. | 

Mr. Hears: These are customers served? 

The CuHatrMAN: Sales slips. — 

The Witness: Sales slips, not customers served; number of transactions. 

Mr. Heaps: In connection with the Simpson Company we had the actual 
sales made. 

The CHAIRMAN: The same thing—sales slips, transactions. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. At that point, have you the average transaction there?—A. In the next 
_ section, Section I- 3 which you have not got there; that is outlined. Would you 
ke it now? 
: Q. Just when you have the total number of transactions, a mere statement 
of the average, approximately?—A. If you consider that there are 300 business . 
_ days in a year, the average number of transactions per day in the Toronto stores 
were 138,000 in 1924; increased to 150,000 in 1928; and fell to 127,000 in 1933. 
Q. 172 ,000 transactions per day, and do you recall the average transaction? 
—A. The average transaction of the Toronto store was $1.18 in 1924; increased 
to $1.35 in 1929; and fell to 91 cents in 1933. 
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The CHAIRMAN: All right, go on with page 4-G, Mr. Gordon. 

The WitngEss: The sales of the whole organization (excluding sales from the 
company’s factories to the stores, and not including finance charges, etc.) in 
1929 and 1933 classified into broad geographical divisions are approximately as_ 
follows: — 


1929 1933 
Toronte mand \Ontariod.t as Rsk Joenarcnber tate say $ 93,190,000 $ 58,108,000 
Winnipeg and Western Canada... .. .. .. .. 82,137,000 48,522,000 
Montreal and Province of Quebec... .. .. .. 31,287,000 15,197,000 
Moarihind ems ft tawh belt col ves ahsuearec) chess iecakide steed 18,747,000 10,673,000 


$22:5,361,000 $132,500,000 


The sales of the factories, practically all of which were purchased by the 
company’s merchandising units were: — 


| 
POGOe Ae AS Gene a eee ice he anna $22,503,000 | 

TOSS ery ey Be ct ore tere nett TORTS, Sette Oy ater ee eae 12,896,000 | 

| 

Departmentalization 


The organization is very highly departmentalized. There are approximately © 
180 different merchandising departments in the three Toronto stores and approxi- | 
mately forty departments in the Toronto mail order section. : 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Merchandising departments?—A. Selling departments. In addition | 
there are approximately 117 service departments in the Toronto section. These 
include, for example the City Advertising department, the Telephone depart- 
ment, the General Office, Treasury department, Caretaking department, etc. (For 
fuller details see Statement A-5.) 

That means you have 297 service departments in the Toronto section plus 40 
in the Toronto mail order section?—A. 220 selling departments and 117 service 
departments. The details of the service department are shown on statement A-5, 
which was not printed. 


Statement A-6 shows:— 


VEO AIAN teeth TW a CER CLE RNIN 7) OG MN eo rods Ps Tee: 
OO CEE A eT” CR RS a COS MA RY OA NR Orem ee 
DDG OE Ci eh TAMAR So Pah ohne NLD AST TMM A eC) ANCA aR aan a ae 
TOOT 5 Ua Mine Fotis i ale ids Ra Eat, Se ce ok SEL ene ee ae ar ae 
Toba Oh ONE SIG, LE CELE nC NC TVET Ule PKG EP aS han ee BORD Siete Br 
Pps ON eee Lag 2e Sie Slag PN RRS DAL? 010 Tr rr 
LOB ci soll argos ste ya vangionavilsatesta gna merck tk i eo RR pcan 
TGQ Es Oe hoe adidas diag dala ole ey tee Ce OTE OO CORO OA Cm a 
LOBD. MeN ga ain bie Wl itl hein fe eae RTL Lat SI ea 2 een er 
1983 ord 16 dawn, cbovtod, erode tek Aer 1k. BOL ener ae vee 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That includes permanent employees and special help during Christmas 
week?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is altogether for the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. In each year?—A. Yes. Statement A-6 shows the number of employees 
on the pay-rolls throughout the whole organization during Christmas week (the 
company’s busiest season) according to the company’s records; the figures I have 
just given above. 

The company’s officials estimate that the average number of employees 
for any year would be approximately 70 per cent of the Christmas week figures. 
They also estimate that approximately 10 per cent of the number of names on- 
the average pay-rolls for the year would not be receiving pay on account of 
holidays, factory piece workers taking time off, etc. 


| 
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An analysis of the total number of names on the pay-rolls at 1st January, 
1934, is as follows:— 


Way attics GAELS Ge AN Se eh Yasin s Ls CALL hay | SRR ten = Diaiag 8 atau lb) «SNL fa Pate + 4 12,670 
AWieshOUTUBTAUCHES. =. 6. 6s) ee ne em Cee ie a doteresia chia 7 yb hina 4 or) + 5 6,920 
Wing ute ah We id ete Mh tw te eles wee Go Meet dtg el ag! SOR Sol alk: See rat adlin ee teh e) oe, 6 3,432 
RE eer. he CL TAINS PU hae LTD E OR BP a Sollee I eMC fe oh brs 1,286 
Canadian Department Stores... .. 2. 62 ee. ee ce ee ee we oe oe 924 
Baten Kuitting Cé,,\ Hamilton. 07.6 ge ce wh a eee ne ek os 941 
PinKaton, Drug, Company's '. 2) Lei.) Sel. pel ee lide Miley ele) sete we 101 
T. Eaton House Furnishings Co.. .. «. «2 «+ e+ ee 0s 26 22 oe 251 
Oe te CC re acs arey os pis ne oe) ite sey sity te ace ois 240 

Red ek ee Bas ches cian ena od ei datot inca rt ein Paty Geom eae cede me Uh oe 26,765 

These are classified according to occupations as:— 

Mactory workers. SLIM Pe Pe, Te Veale elie Nee: Tee 6,208 
Selling eral. beaks GAG ees als |aaE deeper Oo Maly eh Me 11,561 
CCeen le DENS skein FH ects aco he/ ek de taeeh cootad ins obh o Ppt iol ahah ee i ap yee 4,220 
ree ee UR ST Ee MN aa ida Pieliss Thal (fete, © alia my mini ve sin ets 3,856 
Paar ae VT UAT Vee eed od k cack Me Lee Oyo 5EtD, StL} Rhyl RBA Tole Miele fede loted bei ae 920 

GESTS Pee TETAS leek lie et wletve’e, aeline  & eLaleline 26,765 


Q. What comes under the heading of “General” in the classification of 
employees?—A. That might be the porters and the caretakers, anybody who 
did not automatically fall under one of the other sections. 

The approximate average number of employees from 1924 to 1933 inclusive 
and total amount of the pay-rolls for these years (including directors’ and 
officials’ salaries and bonuses) were as follows, according to the company’s 
records :— 


Number of Total amount 

employees of payrolls 
LO AN e ee te We ELE bist mowed elo g sieiaieNeehete dotsiiysiie belelp sls 17,827 $25,416,000 
ye ey feos pre ahs site ae H here! tee winnie oye) pis 20,877 27,997,000 
TOG ee Oe UO aS De Sy Peel eye ne tat) anal Mats 22,669 30,415,000 
TOO Tepe ae ta | Oty RAE) AI OS ER eid) let lately oe 24,846 32,888,000 
ROS reer ee A odin asad wiped rene mie Pak on oY etait tere 29,118 39,129,000 
MOQ, temic bl Se MOREE RPRUME TENS sD pe eChS aPy ety Keres Meta ee 30,764 41,198,000 
SO TCHR WS Sins Pe SY elds Ue iue 8 con apra lange ang tate! Fe of Mahe 29,620 38,384,000 
PANS LP Boar. five otee MO SR aa Aes (hod ag S Nae etter Lie pan eB call 27,345 32,674,000 
OSD em ee Gees te oe coh setiode) Were thiode Sneek) (ohare ake 25,063 28,401,000 
TOS eT Oe eee tear ss sell es meet ye 25,736 24,945,000 


Bye Faerons 
Q. You say that item included directors’ salaries and bonuses?—A. Yes. 


The highest year was in 1929 when the average number of employees was 30,764 
and the pay-roll was $41,198,000. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
Q. That table you have just referred to reveals this, that in 1924 there were 
17,827 employees getting a total amount of pay of $25,416,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. And in 1933 the number of employees increased from 17,827 to 25,736 
and their pay-roll is $24,945,000; in other words, 25,736 people in 1933 were 
being paid less wages than 17,827 in 1924, is that correct?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. An addition of about 7,900 employees?—A. Of course, this includes all 
the executive salaries. 
Q. But there were 7,900 more employees and the wage schedule is $500,000 
less?—A. Yes. 
Q. Than in 1924?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Are we getting a detailed summary of these wages later on?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Could you make a rough mental calculation as to the percentage of 
decrease there is there in these wages of 1933 as compared with 1924. 


Mr. Factor: That, of course, would depend upon the time these employees 
worked. In 1924 they probably worked a full week and in 1933 half a week. 


The Witness: It just gives you a general indication that the number of 
employees has increased and the total wages has decreased. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Perhaps it would be fair if he gave us a brief indication as to when 
this reduction took place?—A. These figures are submitted here more to give 
an indication of the size of the organization and to follow with details. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The question of the decrease and how that took place 
will be dealt with in a whole wage scale memorandum that is being submitted. 


Mr. Heaps: I believe in order to get a true picture, and give it at least 
its true interpretation, one should have followed the other. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The plan that is being adopted to present the plan to 
the committee is the presentation of the organization, its size, its volume, and 
then breaking that down into departmental results, how those mark-ups have 
affected the situation, wages and how they have been affected by the situation, © 
and in that connection there will be a full statement together with the wage 
scales in the various plants. 


The Wirtnuss: Growth of the business.—Statement D-1 is a chronological 


history of the growth of the T. Eaton organization. Would you like me to read 
that? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Is that printed?—A. That is printed. 
(. I think you had better. There are some important phases of that. 
The CHAIRMAN: You had better read that, I imagine. 


The Witness: The business was started by the late Timothy Eaton in 1869 
and was carried on as a private unincorporated enterprise until 8th July, 1889, 
when the T. Eaton Co. was incorporated. The expansion of the company’s 
business from 1869 to 1933 is shown in chronological order in Statement B-1. This - 
statement indicates the years in which additions were made to the company’s 
properties, new units were acquired or the activities of the business were enlarged. 


THE T: EATON CO.LIMITED 
(And Its Affiliated Companies) 
STATEMENT INDICATING THE EXPANSION OF THE CompaNny’s Businuss, 1869 To 1933 


1869 Business commenced by the late Timothy Eaton in a small store at southwest corner of Yonge 
and Queen Streets, Toronto. 

1876 Addition made to building and lines of merchandise increased. 

1883 Removal to larger store at 190 Yonge Street, Toronto, which is still part of the site of the present 
store. 

1884 First Mail Order Catalogue distributed. 

1889 Addition made on James Street, Toronto. 

1890 First Eaton Factory opened, Toronto. 

1891 ‘The business was incorporated as a limited company on 8th July, 1891. 

1893 Additions made to store on Albert Street, Toronto; Buying office opened in London, England. 

1898 Buying Office opened in Paris, France. 

1903 Mail Order Department transferred to a separate building. 

1905 Winnipeg Store and Mail Order House opened. 

1907 ‘Toronto Store enlarged. 

1909 Montreal Factory opened. 
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1911 Buying offices opened in Manchester and New York. 

1912 ‘‘Annex’’ Store, Toronto, constructed. 

1913 Buying offices opened in Belfast, Berlin, Leicester and Zurich. 
1915 Hamilton Knitting Factory acquired. 


1916 Bitten ene Warehouse built in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Creamery opened in Rapid City, 
Manitoba. 


1918 Distributing Warehouse built in Regina; Creamery opened in Melita, Manitoba. 

1919 Mail Order Branch opened in Moncton, N.B. Guelph Stove Company purchased. 

1920 Winnipeg Factory started. 

1924 Extensive additions made to Toronto Store. 

1925 Montreal Store acquired. 

- 1926 Business commenced in Regina—Store and Creamery. 

1927 Hamilton Store opened and extensive additions made in the following year. 

1927 Saint John, N.B. Factory started; Moncton Retail Store opened; Saskatoon Store opened; Chain 
Groceterias started; Mail Order Offices opened throughout the Country. 

1928 Purchased properties of Canadian Department Stores—these consisted of 22 stores throughout 
Ontario; Moosejaw Store opened; Distributing Warehouse built in Edmonton; Halifax Store 
opened: Teco Stores started; construction of College Street Store, Toronto, commenced. 

1929 New Store erected in Saskatoon; Store in Calgary opened; Store in Edmonton opened. 

1930 College Street Store, Toronto, opened. 


In 1898 a buying office opened in Paris, France; in 1903 the mail order 
department was transferred to a separate building; in 1905 the Winnipeg store 
and mail order house opened. 


Q. That was the company’s first departure from Toronto?—A. Yes. In 
1907 the Toronto store was enlarged; in 1909 the Montreal factory was opened. 


Q. There was no store opened in Montreal at that time?—A. Just the 
factory. In 1911 buying offices were opened in Manchester and New York; in 
1912 the “annex” store in Toronto was constructed; in 1913 buying offices were 
opened in Belfast, Berlin, Leicester and Zurich; in 1915 the Hamilton knitting 
factory was acquired; in 1916 distributing warehouses were built in Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, and a creamery opened in Rapid City, Manitoba. In 1918 a 
distributing warehouse was built in Regina and a creamery opened at Melita, 
Manitoba. In 1919 a mail order branch opened in Moncton, N.B., and the 
Guelph Stove Company was purchased. In 1920 the Winnipeg factory was 
started. In 1924 extensive additions were made to the Toronto store. In 1925 
the Montreal store was acquired. In 1926 business was commenced in Regina 
with a store and creamery. In 1927 the St. John, N.B., factory started; the 
Moncton. Retail Store opened; the Saskatoon store opened; the Chain 
Graceteria started, mail order offices opened throughout the country. 

Q. At Montreal, Regina and Hamilton?—A. Yes. 


Q. With these order offices?—A. Yes. In 1928 the T. Eaton Company pur- 
chased properties of the Canadian Department Stores; these consisted of 22 
stores throughout Ontario; the Moose Jaw store opened; distributing warehouse 
was built in Edmonton; the Halifax store was opened; Teco store started; con- 
struction of the College Street store, Toronto, was commenced. In 1929 the 


new store was erected in Saskatoon and they opened a store in Calgary and a 
store in Edmonton. 


Q. In 1929 they opened stores at Saskatoon, Calgary and Edmonton, a new 
store being built in Saskatoon?—-A. And they purchased stores in Calgary— 


Q. And they acquired stores in Calgary and Edmonton that year?—A. Yes. 
And in 1930 the College Street store in Toronto was opened. It is not completed, 
but it is in operation. 

Q. That is, the complete plans have not been gone on with but the unit that 
was erected at that time was opened. It will be seen that a very considerable 
expansion took place in 1927 and 1928. In these years the Groceterias, Teco 
and Canadian Department Store Chains were started, mail order offices were 
opened throughout the country, four large stores were opened and construction 
of the College Street Store, Toronto, was commenced. Since 1929 the policy has 
been to somewhat contract the Company’s activities and some of the Canadian 
Department Stores and Groceterias have been closed. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. The Canadian Department Stores were acquired?—A. Yes, from the 


Trustee of the Liquidators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. They were in liquidation and were bought as a unit altogether?—A. Yes. 
No records are now available to show the results of operations or the par- 
ticulars of the assets and liabilities prior to the date of incorporation in 1891. 


Statement B-2 shown in comparative form the assets and liabilities of the | 


business at the time it was incorporated as a limited company, 8th July, 1891, 
together with the assets and liabilities shown in the Company’s balance sheets 
at 30th January, 1901, 25th January, 1911, 26th January, 1921, 29th January, 
1931, and 11th January, 1934. In recent years part of the Company’s business 
has been conducted through wholly owned subsidiary Companies; the assets 
and liabilities of the important subsidiaries are consolidated with those of The 
T. Eaton Co. Limited in the balance sheets at 29th J anuary, 1931, and 11th 
January, 1934. 


Statement No. B-2 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


CoMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEETS 
(in thousands of dollars) 


(The assets and liabilities of certain Subsidiary Companies are consolidated with those of the T. Eaton ~ 


o. Limited at 29th January, 1931, and at 11th January, 1934) 


As at As at As at As at 
hy TN Jan, 25, | Jan. 26, | Jan. 29, | Jan. igi 
1911 1921 1931 193 
ASSETS $ $ $ $ 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 1,528 253 514 866 
EOMOSUMILCM LAs deter ite seh LA 5 te RE, «MN Dem I ei 2,292 13, 882 14,213 
Accounts Receivable— 

Custoniers, ete id. tee et 1,316 736 5,666 3,063 

Morten res tle ene Mailer kta a Cuma AM allt Bilas 1SS4itra tA Ree one tee 
Merchandise Inventories less Reserves.. 3,858 14,238 18, 545 15,817 
Stocks--Maintenance and Operating! ../.| croc lle eee a. 567 317 181 
Land, Buildings and Equipment less 

Depreciation, Vay k ihe See ON on too 15,295 66,679 63,330 
Investment in and advances to Subsidi- 

5h Co Ema ERM GAT ea Me i Pa cy hdd oT aa hE ae eo Mae? 1,345 1,570 
Expenditure on account of future business 285 515 797 695 

10,712 34,084 107,745 100,035 
———— SSS SSS ne 

LIABILITIES 

Accounts Payable— 

Trading and General............... 2,561 3,739 6,822 7,217 
BOE Son eth: Moen ntey 20g ik 1 MEA Pear eo veTig mene ono Ins 4 7,317 7,632 1,667 
Custommera Tosa Hd cl bi ab UA) ON ib Cy at Ae ei in 1,693 5 t%3 4,408 
TADIOVOS S ACCOUDES. lun mus ow Ll yl | 2s ime eae et ii 5,851 5, 786 4,199 

PFOVINION For TASH ANNO! WRIT TORY UE GE ICTR ORS 1 513 547 162 
Mortgages—secured..................... 489 1,032 5,185 4,713 
Bonds and Debentures................. oa 400 900 19,715 18,911 
Employees’ Retirement and Benefit 

we ores wah rh tetrlcites his wih «ayant ses let Py iee 14 Bia skeabeyeblees ake Oulire © a. wumeee 3,000 3,250 
Preferred Stock of the T. Eaton Realty 

Co. Limited not owned by the T. 

Baton Cos Linnie: Pees: (ste Uh pe obey il” Sate Oe 2 bet by Sones reel 12,000 12,000 
CADItAL, oes ne re Pu eM nay NL 1,000 1,000 1,006 1,006 
Reserved. c Cnt Lh Sag) FIO ROMO 1.9 0 5,686 10,528 34,394 35,394 
SOvelige cae yds a. eee re owe eS 576 1,541 6,485 7,108 

10,712 34,084 | 107,745 100, 035 


a 
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Now, this statement B-2 shows that the book value of the assets increased 
from $885,000 as at the 8th July, 1891, to $107,745,000 in January of 1931; 
_ showing a slight decrease since then to $100,035,000. 
Q. A growth of from something less than one million in 1891, to over a 
hundred millions in 1931; in a forty-year period?—A. Yes. 

@. And there has been a slight decrease since 1931, and there are now 
shown as consolidated assets a sum of $100,035,000?—-A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
| Q. Might I just at that point ask one question, which prone would ne 
‘ disclosed later: during that whole period is there any indication of the total 
amount of new “ outside” capital brought into the business?—A. The actual 
- capital stock increased from $248,500 to $1,000,000; that was between 1891 and 
1911. In addition there were $12,000,000 of bonds sold by the realty company 
_ to the public and secured by the fixed assets of the organization. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In the year?—A. 1929. 
Q. And of that $12,000,000, $2,000,000 was purchased by the organization 
itself, so that only $10,000,000 of outside money came in?—A. You mean, into 

the hands of the public. 

Q. You see, the chairman’s question was as to whether or not there had 
' been new outside capital brought into the company. You have mentioned 
$12,000,000 of bonds. You then mentioned that the share capital had increased 
from $249,000 to one million. Can you tell whether that capital increase was 
_ due to stock dividends being given, or whether it was a question of new capital 
- coming in, or whether as a matter of fact this capital, except for the bonds, was 
a question of ploughing back into the business or leaving in the business accumu- 
lating profits?—A. I did not go into that, Mr. Sommerville; it occurred prior 
_ to 1911, there would be no change in the capital since—prior to 1911. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Except for the bond issue? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Which we will deal with later. 


The Witness: Yes. Except the bond issue and certain debentures sold 
employees of the company. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Excepting for the bonds, in the 41 years from 1891 to 1911 there was 
_ approximately $751,000 of new capital entered into the company?—A. Yes, that 
' was all; because the bonds were not issued during that period. 

Q. And no new capital since 1911 with the exception of the bond?—A. That 
is right. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. The liabilities of 1984 seem to be very considerable, do they not?— 
A. They are not considerable, compared to the assets. 

Q@. I mean, the $100,000,000 assets is not all assets, it is offset by a very 
considerable amount of liabilities?—-A. Yes, there are liabilities to offset that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, you have a reserve of $35,000,000, and a surplus of 
$7,000,000; that accounts for $42,000,000. There there is a million capital 
makes $43,000,000. 

The Witness: The details of that will be discussed later on. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. The only thing I wanted to make clear was, from this paragraph in the 
narrative here I would conclude that each organization has only received since 
1891 $751,000 of new capital?—A. Yes, with the exception of the bonds, and the 
debentures issued to the employees. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: There were debentures that have been issued to the — 
employees that will subsequently appear in the liabilities. : 


The CuatrmMan: Of which two million were bought by the company. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: No, that is the bonds. 


The CHarrMAN: Yes, that is included in the $19,000,000. All right, Mr. 
Gordon. 

Statement B-2 shows that the book value of the assets increased from 
$885,000 in 1891 to $107,745,000 in 1931, but have since decreased to $100,035,- 
000. The share capital increased from $249,000 in 1891, to $1,000,000 by 1911 
and has remained at that figure. The book value of the net worth of the business 
was approximately $497,000 in 1891. According to the Company’s records 
this increased to approximately $56,137,000 in January, 1931 (see Statement: 
C-3), but decreased to $48,066,000 at 11th January, 1984 (see Statement C-3.) 
The Company’s officials state that no outside capital has ever been obtained, 
with the exception of $12,000,000 5 per cent bonds of The T, Eaton Realty Co. 
Limited issued in April 1929, and certain bonds and debentures issued to em- 
ployees of the Company. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The Wirnsss: Since decreased to $48,066 in 1934. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Eliminating the liabilities your surplus of 1891 of less than about half a 
million dollars, has grown to a surplus of $48,000,000 in 1934?—A. That is 
right; net. 

Q. That is the book value?—A. The book value of surplus capital and 
reserves, 


Q. And it had reached a peak of? 
The CHairMAN: $57,500,000 in 1929? 
The Witness: That is right, sir. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Does that mean the company has lost that much?—A. No, it does not 
mean that. We can discuss that when we are dealing with the statement; it 
will be easier. The company’s officials state that no outside capital has ever 
been obtained, with the exception of 12,000,000 5 per cent bonds of the T. 
Eaton Realty Company Limited, issued in April, 1929, and certain bonds and 
debentures issued to employees of the company. Statement B-3 shows the sales, 
not including inter-departmental transfers, or factory output, from 1907 to 1933 
inclusive. These increased from $22,428,000 in 1908 to $225,053,000 in 1929, 
but have since declined to $132,500,000 in the year 1933. 
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STATEMENT B 3 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SALES 


(Not including Inter-departmental Transfers or Factory Output) 


1907 to 1933 


Prepared from the Company’s Records 


(in Thousands of Dollars) 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In 1925 your sales were shown as being $160,298,000?—A. Yes, sir. 


22,428 
25,494 
32,790 
39 692 
45,613 
52,756 
56 ,066 
53,367 
59,181 
76,736 
92,480 

101,175 

123 ,590 

141,320 

125,058 

124 952 

132,707 

138 ,694 

160 ,298 

168 ,960 

180 ,030 

211,475 

225 ,053 

205,149 

171,984 

142,415 

132,500 


Q. At that time the land, buildings and equipment less depreciation, was 


$12,500,000?7—A. Yes. 


Q. And for 1933, the sales were $132,500,000, and the lands, buildings and 
equipment, less depreciation, were $63,330,000?—A. That is correct. 
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) Q. In other words, the land, buildings and equipment had increased from 
$12,500,000 to $63,330,000, or approximately $51,000,000?—A. The book value 
had. 

Q. The book value; and on that the sales were somewhat less than in 1925 
when the—?—A. Of course, the increase took place— 

Q. An increase had come about in the meantime?—A. An increase in the 
company’s assets; they increased as the sales increased up to the peak? 

Q. Yes, but the net result is they are doing business to-day with $50,000,000 
worth more buildings, and land, than they had in 1926?—A. Yes. 

@. And the amount of business was less?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Factor: Has that statement any significance, Mr. Sommerville? Is 
there any relation one to the other? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I rather think so. 


The Cuatrman: It will be tremenously important, in my opinion, as we get 
to the question of the cost of doing business. 


Mr. Instey: It shows the immobility of fixed charges. 


The Cuarrman: And whether or not this particular form of business is as 
economic as some seem to think it is. As far as I am concerned, it is an open 
question at the moment; but I think as we go along, this information should be 
given. 


Mr. Heaps: Do not these figures signify what practically everybody was 
doing at that time, expanding until 1929 and 1930, and then decreasing sales 
leave them in exactly the same relative position. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It may give an answer to Mr. Young’s question as to the 
break down of the mark-up. 


Mr. Instey: That is an historic phrase. 
The CuHarrMAN: Proceed with your brief. 


The Witness: Complete statistics are not available respecting the number 
of sales transactions or customers served or the number of men and women 
employed by the company in the earlier years of its history, but both have 
undoubtedly increased very substantially since 1891. That might be con- 
sidered in considering the growth of the business. A comparison indicating—I 
do not know if these next figures are important or not—would you like to have 
them read? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think so. 


The Wirness: A comparison indicating the increase in the capital, surplus — 
and free reserves shown in the balance sheets at 8th July, 1891, and at ten year 
intervals thereafter and the approximate volume of sales for the same years 1s 
as follows: (in thousands of dollars) :— 


Percentage of 
capital, surplus 


Capital. surplus and reserves 
and reserves Sales to sales 
LSE Ora tens kd COTY Wee Oe) he $ 497 $ 1,600 31.1 
LEU RS ti ARS AU Rae RS UE, fie) Aa 1,470 6,732 21.8 
OU aD Rais ee eee 7,262 45,613 15.9 
LOZ) ah Tn a RE 13,039 125,058 10.4 
LOS et Me Seay 4A OETOLUO! . Oe, 41,885 171,984 24.3 
POD ies Uae hoe) ete) heli oar eek 43,508 132,500 32.8 


Mr. Factor: Have you the figure for the book year 1929, the percentage of 
the capital, surplus and reserves? 
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The Witness: I have not the percentages, no sir. I can get it for you, if 
you like. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will ascertain that from the analysis of those state- 
ments; it is fully set forth here. 


The Witness: That is the end of that narrative. 
The CHarrMANn: I understand the next narrative has not been printed. 


The Witness: Yes, the narrative has been printed, and will be issued in a 
moment. 


The CHARMAN: We might as well issue it now. 
The Witness: All statements have not been printed. 
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Memorandum in connection with the comparative consolidated balance 
sheets and memorandum in connection with consolidated statement of Profit 
and Loss, printed as an appendix to this day’s record, . 

Statement C-1 which was prepared from the company’s records, shows the 
consolidated balance sheets of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, and eleven of 
its sudsidiary companies for ten years from January 22, 1925, to January 11, 


1934. The actual end of the fiscal year varies—different dates in January. » 


Only two of the eleven subsidiaries were in existence at 22nd January, 1925, 
the others having been incorporated subsequent to that date. The companies 
and the dates on which they were included in the consolidation are as follows:— 
Do you want me to read them? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: ‘They will be included in the record. 


The “T: Raton Cov Limited’) Wa; ) Re ona anuary, 1925 
The T. Eaton Drug Co. Limited... .. ..22nd J anuary, 1925 
The Guelph Stove Co. Limited. .. .. ..22nd J anuary, 1925 


The T. Eaton Co. Limited of Montreal. .21st January, 1926 
The Purchaser’s Finance Co. Limited.. ..20th J anuary, 1927 
Business Properties Limited. .. .. .. ..20th J anuary, 1927 
Rideau Stores Limited.. .. .. .. .. ..19th January, 1928 
(This Company discontinued operations 
the following year) 
The T. Eaton Co. (Maritimes) Limited. .31st January, 1929 
The Canadian Department Stores Limited. .31st J anuary, 1929 


The T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited.. .. ..30th J anuary, 1930 
The Canadian Stores Limited... .. .. .. .14th J anuary, 1932 
The .T. Eaton House Furnishing Co. 

Prgotted ie ei lw Mane . ..12th January, 1933 


The Witness: The assets and liabilities of seven small subsidiary companies 
are not included in the consolidation, the investment in them being shown as 
“Investments in Advancements to the Subsidiaries.” You will find that on 
statement C-1. These companies are as follows:— 


The T. Eaton Life Assurance Company 

The T. Eaton General Insurance Company 

The T. Eaton Company of France 

The T. Eaton Co. M.b.H. 

Two comparatively small Real Estate Companies 
The Eaton Delivery Co. Limited 


The statement indicates that the book value of total assets increased from 
$40,699,000 at 22nd January, 1925 to $107,745,000 at 29th January, 1931 but 
subsequently decreased to $100,035,000 at 11th January, 1934. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The big growth was in the five year period from 22nd January, 1925, 
to 29th January, 1931, when the book value increased from $40,699,000 to 
$107,745,000?—A. Yes, that is the book value of the total assets. 

Q. Yes?—A. They were offset by the liabilities, which were also higher? 

@. Yes. I appreciate that—A. Included in the assets are certain invest- 
ments which chiefly consist of government and municipal bonds, and they have 
not varied greatly over the ten year period. 

@. They amount to the sum of approximately $14,000,000? Yes. The 
company’s officials state that a large part of these investments are held as 
security for the employees’ and customers’ deposit accounts, although they are 
not definitely ear-marked as being held for this purpose. Accounts receivable: 
accounts receivable include chiefly the trade of the merchandising companies and 
the outstanding deferred payment accounts on the books of The Purchaser’s 
Finance Company, Limited. 


1934. 
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Q. Accounts receivable?—A. They amounted to $3,363,000 in January, 


@. In this case there is a substantial cash business carried on by the com- 
pany ?—A. Yes. 

Q. They have not as large a proportion of credit business as is carried 
on by the Simpson company?—A. No. 

Q. Their credit business is represented largely by accounts that are on 
the books of the Purchaser’s Finance Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those represent items of merchandise sold at a higher price for credit 
than for cash?—A. Yes. 7 2 

The CuarrmMan: And secured by lien notes, are they not, in the usual way? 

The Witness: I do not think so. 


The CuarrMan: Washing machines, and that sort of thing. If not, what is 
the object of the finance company? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Some portions are probably covered by lien notes: at 
any rate they are sold under contract. 

The Witness: We are dealing with the Purchaser’s Finance in detail. Mer- 
chandise inventories: The inventories increased from $9,385,000 at 22nd 
January, 1925, to $20,242,000 at 30th January, 1930, but they have since 
decreased to $15,817,000 at 11th January, 1934. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Have they all been taken on the same basis each year, or is there a 
different basis for the inventory of 1933?—-A. May I read this? 
The value of most of the merchandise carried decreases with age and it is 
the company’s practice to price the inventories at less than cost in order to 


- arrive at what is considered to be the real value of the merchandise. In some 


years additional amounts were written off the estimated real value in the 
head office records before arriving at the figure at which the inventories were 
shown in the balance sheet. The difference between the cost of the inventories 
and the values at which they appear in the balance sheets are shown in state- 
ment C-3 as “Special reserves not disclosed in the balance sheets.” 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, let me understand that, because it is rather important. When 
they take into their inventory merchandise at less than its book value it is dis- 
closed in the records in the form of depreciated reserve, is it?—A. In valuing 
the inventory at the end of an accounting period, as far as the departmental 
accounting is concerned, they are valued at something less than cost which is 
averaged around 75 to 77 per cent of the cost according to the bookkeeping 
records, which includes certain overhead charges and so on; but in transferring 
that figure to the balance sheet in the head office books they write off an 
additional amount which is not disclosed in the ordinary balance sheet and 
they keep a record of the amount and it is shown in statement C-3 the difference 
between the cost of the merchandise and the balance sheet figure. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The inventory as shown in this balance sheet is based on 75 per cent 
of the cost?—A. Less varying other percentages... 

Q. Amounts which they have written off?—A. Yes. 

Q. The amount which is written off does not appear in the balance sheet 
of the company as a reserve, and you are now showing the difference between 
the actual value and the value at which it is entered?—A. Yes, the difference 
between cost and the figure at which it is shown in the balance sheet. 
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Mr. Youne: You would not call that the actual value? 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. Hears: What is the purpose of this large writing down? 

The Witness: There is no purpose; it is simply a matter of the company’s 
own bookkeeping. When their inventories were high they did not want to take 


in all the profit; they would like to feel there was a reserve against those high 
inventories. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. For instance, when the goods were subsequently sold over the counter? 
—A. They sold on the basis of the inventory price. 

Q. The cost price?—A. No. This is merely a head office method of book- 
keeping which has nothing to do with the inventory department figures. 

Mr. Youne: Do not the separate departments from time to time mark 
down the price of the goods they sell? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: And this would be to take care of that? 

The Witness: This is separate entirely from that. When they write down 
any stock that is not moving that deduces the cost as far as bookkeeping is 
concerned. They take the loss and write it down. 

Mr. Factor: With regard to this special reserve in 1934 of $1,076,000 that 
represents the difference between the cost of the inventory— 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No. 

The Witness: It is one line lower. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. $3,482,000. Now, what does that $3,482,000 that you have set up as a 
special reserve not disclose to the balance sheet? What does that represent?— 
A. It represents the difference between the cost of the inventory and the value 
* a it is shown in the private books of the company and in the balance 
sheet. 

‘ oe $3,482,000 plus the $15,817,000 would indicate the cost of that inventory? 
—A. Yes. | 

Mr. Instey: I do not understand about this 75 per cent figure? 

The Wirness: There are two write-downs. I think if you might leave that 
until we come to deal with the special reserves I can explan it at that time. 

Mr. Iusuny: All right. 


The Wirness: Land, buildings and equipment less depreciation: the book 
value of the company’s land, buildings and equipment less provisions for depre- 
ciation has increased very considerably since 22nd January 1925, as is shown 
on a summary in this memorandum. The net book value at January 1925, as 
shown in statement C-1, was $12,498,000; the net book value at January 1934, 
was $63,330,000, an increase of $50,832,000. The depreciation provided for during 
this period and which is deducted from the amount of the asset on the balance 
sheet amounted to approximately $18,500,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us pause there for a moment. $18,500,000 depreciation 
on buildings. $50,000,000 represented new, virtually, or added. How much of 
that was new? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: A large proportion. 

The Witness: A substantial proportion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Some of them were bought elsewhere than in Toronto. 
The Witness: It would be included in this figure. 
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Mr. KENNEpDy (Peace River): That is from 1925 to 1934. 

The WITNnEss: January 1925 to 1934. 

Mr. Factor: That is the total depreciation during the nine years? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. Hears: Would that include the reduction in value since then? 
The Witness: No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the basis of that depreciation worked out on?—A. Two and a 
half per cent of the value of the buildings, and in the earlier years, 10 per cent 
on the value of the mechanical equipment and fixtures, and so on. That was 
reduced 62 per cent in 1931. 

Q. But they follow that practice of 24 per cent on the buildings?—A. Yes, 
sir. The increase in the book value of the asset account is the total of the in- 
crease in the net book value plus the depreciation that is written off and it 
amounts to $69,332,000 in that period. Included in this is an increased valuation 
placed upon certain assets sold to the T. Eaton Realty Company, Limited, which 
is based upon an appraisal made in the early part of 1929 and amounts to ap- 


- proximately $16,000,000. That will be dealt with in dealing with the sale to 


the Realty company of the various fixed assets. The cost of the additions to 


- land, buildings and equipment during the period was approximately $53,332,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The total increase in the $69,000,000 is made up of two items: one, in- 
crease in land, buildings and equipment; two, increased value placed upon the 
existing buildings by appraisal?—A. That is right—placed upon the existing 
land and buildings. 


By Mr. Factor: 


(). Are all the land and buildings owned by the T. Eaton Company?— 
A. Not all, no. 

@. You go into that later?—A. Yes. These additions of $53,000,000— 

Mr. Naso: May I make a correction. When we say existing buildings— 
not those existing in 1925 but those existing in 1925 plus buildings since. 

Mr. SomMeErRVILLE: The buildings in existence at the time of appraisal in 
1929. 

Mr. Nasu: I do not want to leave it that $12,000,000 only was written up 
by $16,000,000—the whole thing was written up. 

The Cuarrman: A perfectly proper appraisal, I have no doubt. 

The Witness: The additions of $53,000,000 were partly financed by means 
of a mortgage of $4,713,000 on the Montreal property that was acquired during 
this period and by the proceeds from the sale of $12,000,000, 5 per cent first 
mortgage bonds issued by the T. Eaton Realty Company, Limited. The balance 
of some $36,000,000 was provided from the company’s own resources. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Sums which it had available from reserves which were used for these 
buildings?—A. Yes, from time to time. 

Q. Amounting to $36,000,000?—A. That is right, over a period. 

Q. That is the way your increase of $53,000,000 is made up?—A. Yes. 

Q. $36,000,000 of their assets, $12,000,000 of bonds and $4,700,000 of pur- 
chase price mortgage?—A. Yes, 
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Q. And until that bond issue of $12,000,000 they had financed all their 
buildings and equipment out of their own reserves, with the exception of this 
purchase price mortgage on the Montreal plant?—A. That is right. They may 
have borrowed money temporarily from time to time. 

Q. Oh, yes, but I mean permanent financing. Will you continue?—A. The 
next is investment in the subsidiaries. As was explained, certain subsidiary 
companies are not consolidated; that is, the assets and liabilities are not 
consolidated. 

Q. You have skipped over mortgage payable?—A. I was explaining one 
or two of the other assets and liabilities that are not shown in this memo- 
randum. There is an investment in advances to subsidiary companies. These 
are subsidiaries that are not included in this consolidated figure. 

Q. The one that you have mentioned?—A. Yes. 

Q. The total amount advanced to them was $1,570,000?—A. Yes. That 
is a net figure. There are expenditures on account of future business, that is 
definite expenses of one kind and another amounting to $695,000; and the 
liabilities include the trading and general accounts payable of $7,217,000, a 
liability to the banks of $1,667,000; customers’ deposits accounts of $4,408,000; 
employee depositors savings acccunt of $4,199,000, and a provision for taxes 
of $162,000. The total current liabilities amount to $17,653,000 against current 
assets of $34,000,000 odd. Of the mortgage payable bonds and debentures, the 
mortgage payable amounting to $4,715,000 at 11th January, 1934, is secured 
by the property in Montreal. The bonds and debentures outstanding include 
$12,000,000 5 per cent first mortgage bonds of the T. Eaton Realty Company 
Limited, $400,000 10 per cent bonds of the T. Eaton Company Limited issued 
to certain employees in exchange for shares in the company which were held 
by them at one time; $500,000 6 per cent debentures of the T. Eaton Company 
Limited issued to officials of the company, the senior officials; and $6,011,000 
5 per cent debentures of the T. Eaton Company Limited sold to employees. 
The company has paid a higher rate of interest on both these classes of deben- 
tures than the stipulated percentage. Prior to 1930, interest was paid at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annum on all debentures; since 1930, the rate was reduced 
to 64 per cent. 

Q. The total annual liability to the public is somewhat less than $700,000 
a year on all the bonds. When I speak of the public, I mean— —A. The realty 
bonds. 

Q. The realty bonds and the debentures held by the employees?—A. On 
the realty bonds there would be $600,000 and on the debentures— 

Q. On the $400,000 of bonds to the employees there would be $40,000?— 
A. $40,000. 

Q. And on the $500,000 debentures there would be $30,000?—A. And there 
is $6,000,000. 

Q. Oh, yes, I see. About $900,000?—A. About $1,000,000, roughly. 


By the Chatrman: 
Q. With regard to the $6,000,000 of 5 per cent debentures sold to employees, 
are they widely held?—-A. Yes, any Popeyes can buy them. They are for a 
limited term; I think 5 years. 
By Mr, Heaps: 
Q. What denomination are they?—A. I don’t know. I have not got the 
details of the denomination. 
By Mr. Young: 


Q. Do you say they were issued to buy in stock that the employees held? 
—A. No, those are the $400,000 10 per cent bonds of the T. Eaton Company. 
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Q. What was the idea of that?—A. Was it to not allow their employees to 
hold shares any longer?—A. It is not a question of allowing them to. They 
exchanged those bonds, 10 per cent bonds for the shares held at that time—I 
think it was 1912 or 1913. Since then, the shares have all been held by the - 
family. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It was at the time when the policy was decided upon of acquiring all 
the outstanding shares of the company’?—A. Yes. 

Q.. And those officials who held these shares were given bonds instead of 
the shares, 10 per cent bonds?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is the situation. With regard to the $6,000,000 of debentures sold 
to the employees, are they widely held or are they held by a limited group of 
what we might call the senior employees of the company, the senior executives? 
Or are they held by the rank and file of sales clerks, managers of departments or 
by whom?—A. I could find that out for you. I have not got the details here. 

Q. All right, if you will just get a general idea of how widely they are held? 
_—A. The next item on the balance sheet is employees’ retirement and benefiit 

fund. 

Q. This is a fund that is called the employees’ retirement and benefit fund. 
Is that for all the employees?—A. No, it is for directors. 

Q. For directors?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: What do they call it? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Employees’ retirement and benefit fund. 

The Witnsss: That.is the description of the account. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: But it is limited to a retirement fund for directors. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a funny name. I mean it is extraordinary for a 
directors’ retirement fund to be called an employees’ retirement and benefit fund. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How many are getting the advantage of this fund at the present time?— 
A. Twelve. 

Q. All previous directors of the company?—A. It includes 7 of the present 
directors and 5 of the ones who have retired. 

Q. Have they got it before they retired? A. They enter into an agreement 
to pay so much over a ten-year period on their retirement. 

Q. May I ask the amounts they are receiving for retirement allowance?—A. 
I have not got that. 

Q. Have you got the gross amount for the whole twelve?—A. What they 
do is that they enter into an agreement with a director to pay him so much 
money a year for 10 years, and they set up the present value of that lability. 
The present value of the total liability to these directors at January, 1934, was 
— $3,250,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is the amount of this fund?—A. Yes. Now, each year they add 
interest to that at 5 per cent in order that it will come up to the actual liability 
at the time payment is due, and they deduct any payments that have been made 
in the meantime. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Is that $3,000,000 odd a capital liability?—A. Well, I think it is shown 
that way, but it is really a direct liability of the company. It is not classed as 
a current liability because it is not payable until some time in the future. 

86332—198 
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Q. Is there any other retirement fund besides the one you have just men- 
tioned?—A. They do pay certain of the employees amounts of money on retire- 
ment, but there is no regular pension scheme in operation. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. It is a voluntary and casual arrangement?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. Of course, no reserve set up for any such plan. How does this $3,250,000 
work out? The director is paid a pension on retirement?—A. They enter into 
an agreement with the director, while he is a director of the company and actively 
engaged in this business, to pay him a stated amount for 10 years on retirement. 

Q. After retirement?—A. After retirement. 

Q. To take effect from and after the date of his retirement?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. And the present cash value of that stated obligation is treated as a 
liability, and a reserve is set up to take care of it?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is the situation?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do they make so much apply to each director? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Let me see, is it an amount that is the same for each director or does it 
vary with different directors?—A. We have not seen the amounts, but we have 
been informed by the company’s officials that it varies with each director. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. This $3,250,000 which you have just referred to as the fund, does the 
company pay interest into that fund each year?—A. If they agree to pay a 
director $1,000 a year for ten years the liability at the present time would be 
set up at the present value of $10,000 and then they increase that by the 
interest on it year by year. 


By the Chairman: 


@. However, this has nothing to do with the employees at all, it is not a 
benevolent fund for the employees?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. For directors only?—A. Yes, for directors only, 
Q. Of course, they are employees in that sense—A. They are not share- 
holders except to the extent of one qualifying share. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. And there are twelve directors?—A. Twelve. 
@. You mean on the retirement fund?—A. Oh, on the retirement fund there 
are seven of the present directors and five of the ones who have retired. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
(). Five have retired and are drawing from the fund?—A. Yes. Two of the 
five who had retired have died and their estates would be drawing from it. 
Q. Oh, their estates draw from it as well during that period?—A. It is a 
definite agreement to pay so much money each year for ten years, and if a man 
dies his estate has that as one of its assets. 


By Mr, Heaps: 
Q. What are the salaries, Mr. Gordon, of some of the people— 


— 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Do all the directors participate in this fund?—A. There are only seven 
of the present twelve participating. At the last meeting of the company certain 
of the directors retired and some new ones were elected. No agreements have 


_ yet been made with five of the present directors. 


Q. Well, the matter of participating in this fund is a matter of contract in 
oe particular case between the directors and the company?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. Is it entered into at or about the time they become directors of the com- 
pany?—A. This plan was commenced in the year 1924; that was when this 
policy was started. I might read this note: In 1924 it was realized that the 
directors had ahead of them a limited period with the company, and that on 


_ their retirement they had no interests in the company; they did not hold stock or 


claim on any of the assets of the company and they, therefore, decided to enter 
into an agreement, that they would have a retiring allowance. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I am just making an estimate of it, but that amount of $3,250,000 would 
provide a retirement fund of about $270,000 on a average for each director which 


- would be distributed to him then over a ten-year period following the dates of 


retirement?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which would amount to, commencing about 1927, approximately $40,000 
at first and then it would taper down to about $27,000 at the last of the ten 
years?—A. No; we have the $270,000, that is the present value—the amounts 
payable would exceed $27,000. 

Q. Would exceed that?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is true?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is, each payment would exceed that?—A. Yes, each payment would 
exceed that and the payments are the same each year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They sort of amortize it?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. It would amortize about $35,000 a year, roughly speaking?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, roughly speaking?—A. Yes, more than the $27,000. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. It would be interesting, Mr. Gordon, if you could give us the salaries of 
the directors who draw on this fund——A. The question of salaries will be dealt 


_ with in a minute or two in connection with the profit and loss. 


There is no regular pension scheme in operation except for directors, but 


| the company has voluntarily made retiring allowances to employees as outlined 


in the memorandum on wages, 

Statement C-2 shows the assets and liabilities included in the Consolidated 
balance sheet at 11th January, 1934, classified by Companies after inter-com- 
pany adjustments. I do not think that is of interest except as a matter of 
record. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is dividing up the assets and liabilities you have already referred 


_ to in the profit statement?—A. Yes. 


Q. Then Statement C-1 shows your surpluses?—A. In dealing with the 
capital surplus and reserves I think it might be easier if you will refer to 


_ Statement C-3. 
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Q. Yes.—A. Statement C-3 shows the approximate net worth of the business 
at book values according to the company’s statistical records. The company 
keep more or less of a memorandum record showing the equity in the business, 
or the worth of the business year by year, and that includes the capital reserve 
and surplus amounts which are shown on the balance sheet, and also certain 
undisclosed reserves such as the reserve against inventories, and so on. 

The book value of the net worth is represented by the capital, free reserves 
and surplus shown in the Consolidated balance sheets and by certain reserves 
which do not appear therein. The statement indicates that the net worth in- 
creased from $38,419,000 at 22nd January, 1925, to $57,533,000 at 31st Janu- 
ary, 1929. Since that date it has decreased to $48,066,000 at 11th January, 
1934, due to a reduction in the estimated special reserves not disclosed in the 
balance sheets. 

@. That is the memorandum of the company?—A. Yes. 

@. Showing in their judgment the present net worth?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the equity of the company?—-A. Yes. Dealing with them in order, 
first: 


Capital 


The original capital of the T. Eaton Co. Limited on the date of its incor- 
poration, 8th July, 1891, was $248,500, the balance in the surplus account at that 
date also being $248,500. The capital shown in Statement C-3 represents the 
present issue capital of the T. Eaton Co. Limited ($1,000,000) plus some 
directors’ qualifying shares of the subsidiary companies. 

In other words, the original capital structure has never been changed since 
the issue of $1,000,000 of shares in—?—A. Sometime prior to 1911. 

Q. And the company, although it may have had very large surpluses—and 
undoubtedly did—in the year 1929 did not take advantage of the legislation 
which permitted of the distribution of those surpluses and reorganize its capital 
structure at that time?—A. No they did not. 

Q. So that the position at present stands that the $1,000,000 of capital stock 
is the present capital structure and the surplus is as shown in the statement that 
you have just submitted?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, dealing with the next item? 


A. Reserves 


The reserves are shown under the headings in which they appear in the 
books of the companies; the totals agree with the figures shown in the com- 
parative consolidated balance sheets (statement C-1). These reserves are de- 
scribed in the books as insurance reserve, building and equipment reserve, de- 
preciation reserve, special reserve for promotion of business, etc. The officials of — 
the company have stated, however, that all these items are free reserves and 
represent part of the shareholders interest in the business. 

Q. Free reserves?—A. Yes. The reserves for depreciation. The reserves 
for depreciation are deducted there from the value of assets in the balance sheet 
and then the reserves are of a free nature. 

Q. Depreciation reserves then, are not set up on the opposite side of the 
balance sheet as an item of liability as against the value of the building, but 
is taken directly from the value of the buildings and the result shown in the 
balance sheet?—A. Yes. 

@. Therefore, that having been done, these are free reserves?—A. Yes. 

Q. These free reserves amount to $35,394,000, they are as a matter of fact sur- 
pluses. It will be noted that the reserves increased from $18,244,000 at 22nd Janu-. 
ary, 1925, to $28,344,000 in January, 1929, and to $33,394,000 in January, 1930. 
$4,000,000 of the increase in the year ended 30th January, 1930, is represented 


) 
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f by a capital surplus arising from the sale of the fixed assets to The T. Eaton 


Realty Co. Limited. At 11th January, 1934, the reserves appear in the balance 
sheets of the Companies at $35,394,000. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. What is that contingent reserve on statement C-3?—A. That is just part 
of the surplus. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That $16,000,000 surplus is really available against any contingency? 
—A. It is the company’s policy, instead of leaving everything in the surplus 
account, to put some money part of the surplus aside as a contingent reserve, or 
insurance reserve, or so on; take the two together and you get the net worth, or 
the real surplus. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
Q. They are nevertheless what you call free reserves. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That would be available for distribution really, if the shareholders were 
desirous of distributing their reserves?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then as to surplus?—A. 
Surplus: 

The combined surplus accounts of the Companies have increased from 
$1,987,000 at 22nd January, 1925, to $7,108,000 at 11th January, 1934. 

Q. Then there are some special reserves?—A. 


Special Reserves not disclosed in the Balance Sheets: 


The special reserve for investments amounting to $1,076,000 at 11th January, 
1934, represents the difference between the amount at which these investments 
are shown in the Balance Sheets and their market values; at 14th January, 1982, 
the book value of the investments exceeded their market value by $109,000. 

The special reserve for inventories represents the difference between the 
cost of these inventories and the values at which they appear in the Balance 
Sheets. In order to arrive at a fair value of the merchandise inventories at any 
date it would perhaps be necessary to make some deduction from cost, par- 
ticularly in the case of any slow-moving stock. To this extent the special 
reserve shown in Statement C-3 may be over-stated. 

Q. In the matter of carrying these investments in the reserve, is it the prac- 
tice to write off from these investments certain amounts from year to year as 
we note in certain other companies, or are they still carried at their original 
cost?—-A. They are carried at original cost, there may be some small fluctua- 
tions. 
Q. But they have not been written down; therefore, the special reserve 
that has been set up of $1,076,000 represents the difference between the book 
value and the market value of the assets?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the special reserve for inventory represents the difference between 
the cost of inventory and the value at which it is being carried on the balance 
sheet?—A. Yes. | 

Prior to the sale of the fixed assets to The T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited the 
difference between their estimated and book values was shown as a special 
reserve in the records of the Company and amounted to $10,929,000 at 3lst 
January, 1929. In April, 1929, these assets were sold to The T. Eaton Realty Co. 
Limited and their book value was increased by approximately $16,000,000 which 
more than offset the special reserve. $4,000,000 was credited to capital surplus 
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account in the books of The T. Eaton Co. Limited at the time the book values of 
these assets were increased and is included with the reserve account in the 
Balance Sheet. When the fixed assets were written up to their appraised values. 
in the books of the T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited, $12,000,000 in ordinary shares 
of that Company (which are convertible into preference shares) were issued to 
the Sir John Eaton Estate. 

- Q. The sale took place from the T. Eaton Operating Company to the T. 
Eaton Realty Company of certain fixed assets?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these fixed assets that were turned over were turned over at a 
certain valuation, and that valuation was obtained by appraisal?—A. Yes. 

Q. And prior to being turned over they were carried on a company’s 
memorandum account as a reserve of $10,929,000 in respect of these buildings, 
representing their real value over the book value?—Yes. 

Q. Then, this $10,929,000 of reserve thus carried formed part of the price 
at which they were turned over to the realty company?—A. Yes, it would 
account for the major part of the $16,000,000 write-up. | 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. In other words, they were appreciated over $5,000,000, the difference 
between the $10,929,000 and the $6,000,000?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. There is really more than.this, we will come to it in just a few minutes. 
The sale did not take place directly to the Eaton Realty Company?—A. No. 

Q. The sale of these assets took place from the T.. Eaton Operating 
Company to the Sir John Eaton estate, at a certain figure, and then the Sir 
John Eaton Estate turned them over to the Realty Company at a certain 
increased figure?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the meantime, in that operation, some additional $12,000,000 of stock 
and bonds issued?—A. To the estate, that will be described in dealing with 
that transaction. Four million after the sale in 1929. 

Q. Then the $11,000,000 still carried in the balance sheet of the operating 
company is a reserve against this increased value of buildings?—A. It was 
really the difference between the value at which the assets were sold to the Sir 
John Eaton estate, and the value at which they were originally shown on 
the books of the operating company. 

@. Then this $4,000,000 does not now appear, is that because the $4,000,000 
is taken up in what is assumed to be the depreciation in the value of these 
properties?—A. Not that $4,000,000, sir; the $4,000,000 difference between the 
value at which the assets were sold to the estate and their book value was 
credited to capital surplus account on the books of the operating company, and 
appears as one of the reserves of the balance sheet. 

Q. Yes, I see; that is why it is being carried directly as a reserve, and 
we are not carrying it forward now?—A. It is not necessary to show it in 
this manner as a special reserve. 

Q. We will now complete your reference to statement C-3?—A. In J anuary, 
1926, a reserve of $500,000 was provided out of profits against the investment 
in Subsidiary Companies and was deducted from the amount thereof in the 
Balance Sheet. This reserve was increased by further provisions made in 
following years until at 30th January, 1930, the Company had established a 
reserve of $4,000,000 which was shown in the records as a special reserve. 
After 31st January, 1931, the Company’s officials decided that due to the decline 
in real estate values, this reserve was necessary to provide for depreciation of 
the assets of the subsidiary companies and could not be shown as part of the 
net worth of the business. 
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The CHarrMAN: At this point I think we will adjourn until 3.30. 


The committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m., to meet again this day at 3.30 
o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will continue with the examination of Mr. 
Gordon. 


Examination of Walter L. Gordon continued. 


The Wirness: In discussing the fund for the directors retirement this 
morning I said that that was the only fund which the company had. In 
addition there is a pension fund outside of the company altogether which is 
run by a committee and it includes amounts which are altogether from the 
senior officials’ and department managers’ salaries at their option. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: At whose option? 

The Witness: At the option of the senior officials and department managers. 
If they like, certain amounts can be deducted from their salary and placed in 
that pension fund. The company contribute to that amount the difference 
between the rate of 7 per cent on the amount of the fund and the actual revenue 
of the fund. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is, the fund may bring an interest rate of, say, 5 per 
cent or 6 per cent or something of that kind and the company make it up to 
a rate of 7 per cent? ; 

The Witness: Yes. There are 221 of the senior employees who are directors 
of that fund at the present time, and they are participants. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They are largely managers of departments?—A. Of senior officials. 
Q. Would that include also the directors?—A. No. 


By Mr, Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

@. How long has that fund been in existence, and what is the present 
amount of it?—-A. I understand that it started in 1924, and the present amount 
is $5,830,429.57. 

Q. And who participates in the benefits of it and on what basis?—A. 221. 

Q. They contribute; who participates in the benefits?—A. Just the con- 
tributors—just those who have part of their salaries deducted and placed in 
that fund. 

@. And do they benefit on the proportion of their contribution?—A. J 
presume so. 

Q. This is not for the benefit of the general employees?—A. No, just the 
senior ones. | 

The CHAIRMAN: With that amendment, that is all? 


The Witness: That is all except—this morning I said there were con- 
tributions from time to time to certain employees on their retirement, The 
number of those in 1983 was 611. 611 individuals were paid at various sums 
of money. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. By the company?—A. Yes, by the company, 


fe By 
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Q. Voluntarily?—A. Yes. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Over a period. 
The Witness: That is a year. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. What was the total amount?—A. I have not got the total amount paid, 
but I have got the amount paid for seven employees receiving $10 a month, 
four of these for the whole year and three for a period of six months, and the 
amounts paid per month vary from $110 to $365 a month. That was paid to 
two retired employees. 

Q. Have you ascertained on what basis employees are deemed— —A. No, 
but I understand it is based on length of service. I could not tell you whether 
it is based also on a question of seniority or not. 

Q. Is it irrespective of the position they occupy in the company?—A. I 
could not tell you. I have not investigated those things. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This information has been given to you since this morn- 
ing, has it? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. KEeNNEpy (Winnipeg): Could you follow it up and get information as 
to what amount was paid out last year? 

The Witness: Yes, I could. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: And also as to whether or not the employees are entitled 
to it or whether it is purely a matter of grace on the part of the company with 
respect to it. 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDy (Winnipeg): And also what the guiding principle on which 
employees are admitted to the benefits of that retirement fund. Would you find 
that out? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. Mr. Kennedy asked me for the denominations of 
the debentures which were sold tc employees. They vary from $100 to $10,000 
and they are held, according to the information we have received, by 1,131 
different employees. 

Mr. SomMERvILLE: At Toronto and elsewhere? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: Could any employee buy them? 

The Witness: After one year’s service. 
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Statement C-4 shows the changes in the consolidated surplus accounts— 
which has not been printed—the consolidated profit and loss account was printed 
—statement C-4 shows the consolidated surplus accounts for the period 22nd 
January, 1925, to 11th January, 1934. That is the ten-year period. This shows 
the amounts transferred to surplus from profit and loss every year and certain 
distributions of surplus are transferred to various reserve accounts, the dividends 
that were paid and the final balance left in the surplus account. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is one thing here that I notice: in 1926 there was carried as insur- 
ance reserve $500,000 and another sum of $500,000 in 1928, and it does not appear 
in any of the other years. Is there any explanation for that?—-A. The insurance 
reserve is one of the free reserves shown in the balance sheet and it is just the 
allocation of part of this service—it has no particular significance. 

Q. With regard to the two insurance companies—one life and the other fire 
—are they run on an actuarial basis, or is it a private operation of the company, 
shall I say ignoring the ordinary insurance laws—or do they come under the 
ordinary insurance laws?—A. The life insurance—they both come under the 
ordinary insurance laws. The life insurance is a fairly large company, and we 
will report on it specifically. The other one is small. 

Q. But, for the moment, they are both under the insurance laws. 

Mr. NAsH: Yes, you will find a report on them. 

The CHairMAN: This is simply an additional reserve in these two years? 

The Witness: Yes, the company carries its own insurance—part of its own 
insurance. : 

Mr. Factor: This has nothing to do with its two insurance companies— 
these reserves? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This is the consolidated statement of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, 
and its eleven subsidiaries and shows the source from which the surplus fund 
comes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this shows its distribution. I observe the first item is dividends paid. 
In 1926 the amount paid was $570,000, in 1927, $720,000, and then here is a sum 
of $940,000 that appears just once; what was it?—A. That was a payment to 
the members of the Eaton family in the jubilee year of the business. The 
members of the family are not shareholders, all the shares being held by the 
estate. 

Q. And these were paid to members of the family?—A. Yes. 

Q. $940,000—the family of Sir John Eaton or the late Timothy Eaton?—A. 
Direct descendants. 

Mr. KenNnepy (Winnipeg): That was the year ended January 1, 1929? 


The WITNESS: Yes, in the year 1928. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is for the direct descendants of Mr. Timothy Eaton?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1929 the amount paid was $720,000, in 1930, $820,000, in 1931, 
$570,000, in 1932, $220,000, in 1933, $195,000, and in 1934, $195,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the entire amount paid to the Sir John Eaton estate as the holder 
of the shares?—A. Yes. 

Q. Sir John Eaton and the other members?—A. To the shareholders. The 
Sir John Eaton estate would receive its proportion then on the number of shares 
it holds. 
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Mr. Factor: Dividends paid to all shareholders. 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Total dividends. Now, I see employees retirement and benefit fund?—A. 
That is a directors’ fund. 

Q. $666,000 in 1925, $175,000 added in 1926, $350,000 added in 1929, 
$500,000 added in 1931, and $250,000 added in 1933. Now Guelph Stove Com- 
pany Limited, $35,000?—A. The Guelph Stove Company had an account receiv- 
able from its subsidiary and the account was considered to be bad. Their sub- 
sidiary company was not doing well and they set up $35,000. This was set up by 
the Guelph Stove Company. This is a consolidated statement. The other 
reserves are just transfers to allocations and so forth. 

Q. A free reserve really?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. With regard to these other items: insurance reserve, special reserve, 
depreciation, etc., are all really part of this surplus?—A. Yes. 

Q. So, to get a true reflection of the surplus in one of these given years you 
would add the amount of these transfers to the consolidated surplus as shown?— 
A. To get the real picture of the surplus account—if you add the balance left in 
the surplus account to the free reserves you get the real surplus. 

Q. Just to refer to the schedule before us after all these deductions, the 
balance at the end of the year and ending January, 1926—the consolidated sur- 
plus is $1,792,000—A. Yes. 

Q. And at the end of the year ending January 11, 1934, the consolidated 
surplus is shown as $7,108,000. Besides the $7,108,000 there are these three 
other reserves you have refererd to, amounting to something like $35,000,000?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. The only amount provided last year out of special reserve was $1,000,000 
for contingencies?—A. I think it was called depreciation. 

Q. Now, take the next statement, that is C-5. Will you let us have your 
memorandum in connection with that, and read that rather than explain it? The 
reporter does not have to get both statements then?—A. Yes. 
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Statement C-5 was prepared from the records of the Company and show 
the combined results of The T. Eaton Co. Limited and eleven of its subsidiary 
companies for the period 23rd January, 1925, to 11th January, 1934. In order 
to show a true comparison of the results of operations during the nine-year 
period the merchandise inventories have been adjusted to a cost basis in the 
statement. In the Company’s books the inventories were reduced below cost 
by percentages which varied considerably from year to year and without the 
adjustment referred to the book figures do not reflect a fair comparison. 

In the earlier years under review it was the Company’s practice to provide 
at the end of the year for bonuses payable to directors and department managers 
which to some extent are based on the results of the year’s operations. Full 
provision for bonuses payable was not made, however, at 29th January, 1931, or 
at the end of any of the next three years, the bonuses being charged to expenses 
in the year in which they were paid. The Company’s officials state that they 
consider bonuses should in every case be charged to the expenses of the year in 
which they are actually paid and that this should be given effect to in any 
comparison of the operating results of different years. An adjustment has, 
therefore, been made to the profits or losses shown in Statement C-5 so as to 
include in the expenses of each year the bonuses actually paid out in that year. 

Q. At that point, will you just explain to the committee what you mean by 
full provision for the bonuses as against the amount that has been paid?— 
A. Well, in the earlier years when they were drawing up their balance sheets, 
they made provision for bonuses payable; and then after the balance sheet was 
prepared, in the first month of the next year, when the bonuses were paid, they 
were charged up against that provision. 

Q. Against the previous year’s operations?—A. Yes. 

Q. The year’s operations upon which the bonus was given?—A. Yes. 

Q. After 1931 they were charged up against the year in which the bonus 
was paid?—A. Not entirely, but that describes it. They didn’t make full pro- 
vision for all the bonuses payable; so that the amount actually paid was partly 
charged against the previous year’s operations and partly charged to the next 
-year’s operations. 

Q. They divided the amount that was paid, then?—A. Yes; and in order 
that these profits would show the true results or comparative results, year by 


year, we made adjustments so as to charge up against the expenses of each year 


the actual payments made in that year. 

The statement shows the operating profit or loss of the merchandising 
companies, the net interest credited to profit and loss account on the company’s 
head office books and the supplementary expenses charged in the head office 
books of the company. It also shows the net profit or loss of the non-merchan- 
dising companies, the adjustment referred to re bonuses payable and the total 
profit or loss before extra provisions for depreciation, inventory adjustments 
and so on. The comparable figure of profit or loss is about half way down the 
statement. For the year 1925, it is $5,196,000, the next year $6,972,000, 
$8,081,000 and so on. 

Q. Carry it right through?—A. $6,075,000 for the year 1928; $3,730,000 for 
the year 1929; $959,000 for the year 1930; a loss of $2,454,000 for the year 
1931; a loss of $2,075,000 for the year 1932 and a profit of $878,000 for the 
year 1933. That is an average of $3,040,000 for the nine years. 

Q. $3,040,000 profit?—A. Profit. | 

Q. Average?—A. Average per annum for nine years, for the nine-year 
periods, and it works out at an average of 1:7 per cent on sales in that period. 

Q. From 1930 when the profits were $3,730,000, they dropped to a loss 


of $2,075,000 in 1933; and them this last year came back to a profit of $878,000? 


—A. Yes. 


a 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That is before depreciation?—A. No, that is after providing for depre- 
ciation. 

Q. After depreciation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And reserve?—A. Not free reserve or allocation of surplus, but after 
providing for depreciation of the fixed assets. Those special provisions were 
charges against profit and loss, but they might have been shared against surplus 
account. They are unusual items. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They are unusual items?—A. That is as far as depreciation and the 
investment in subsidiary companies is concerned. The other items are adjust- _ 
ments referred to on account of the inventories and the bonuses which we have 
shown in here, in order to bring the figures back into agreement with the com- 
pany’s books. These profits are, of course, before income tax. 


By Mr. Factor: 


@. These profits are also after you adjusted the inventory on the cost price? 
—A. After the inventory has been brought back to cost, to show a comparable 
basis each year. 

Q. The other figure below is after the adjustment, reducing the net profit? 
—A. Yes. 

@. The one in the last paragraph, net profit or loss?—A. After special pro- 
visions for depreciation, inventories, et cetera, as per the company’s record. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes, after making provision for depreciation, the investment in sub- 
sidiary companies and the adjustments referred to, the net profits for 1926 were 
$1,944,000?—A. No, that is deductions. 

Mr. Factor: Those are the total adjustments. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Those are your total adjustments. Those are your deductions. Your 
net profits were what?—A. This figure is profit or loss according to the com- 
pany’s records. If you want a comparable figure of the profit and loss, you 
should use the figures we have read. 


Hairs Wactors 3!" 
Q. You deduct, according to the company’s records, $1,944,000 from $5,- 
196,000, which gives you the net standing?—A. Yes, and in some years instead 
of a deduction there would be an addition. 


By Mr. Isley: 
Q. You just brought it back to the company’s records?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Take for the year 1931, what is the meaning of these adjustments? You 
have them in black every time. I imagine they are in red in yours?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the explanation of that ?—A. That means if you show the 
inventory at cost, and if you make the adjustment on account of the bonuses, 
in order to charge up to that year its portion of the bonuses payable, they made 
a profit of $959,000; but according to the company’s records, it shows more than 
that. 
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Q. A loss of $2,243,000?—A. No, according to the company’s records, they 
showed a profit of $3,202,000. The red figure is an addition to the figure of 
$959,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, in order to get the true picture you had to add to $959,000 these 
amounts which has been deducted?—A. Well, the $959,000 is the true figure; 


but in order to bring it into agreement with the books, that adjustment is neces- — 


sary. 

Q. I see. While their books would show a profit of $3,202,000, the real 
figure was $959,000 for the year 1931?—A. Yes. 

Q. And while the books would show, at 14th January, 1932, a real profit 
of $1,112,000, the true picture was a loss of $2,454,000?—A. I think I should say 
there that the question of these adjustments is open to question. It is probably 
reasonable to make them, but in order to show the comparative results, year 
by year, it is necessary to do that. 

Q. In order to get the figures that one can compare each year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And so on, with the year 1932 in the company’s books it shows— —A. 
A profit of $1,112,000. 

Q. For 1933, the year ending January 12th, there is a profit of $737,000?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. After deducting these special provisions, the loss is $2,075,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And also last year the profit shown was $1,103,000, but after deduction 
of special adjustments, the comparable profit was $878,000’—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I suppose the surpluses carried over were also based on the records of 
the company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you continue, please?—A. Yes. 

The relationship of the net profit or loss for the nine years ended 11th 
January, 1934, to the capital, surplus and reserves, including the special reserves 
not disclosed in the balance sheets (see Statement C-3) is as follows in thou- 
sands of dollars:— | 


Ordinary 
Capital Shares of Percentage 
Surplus T. Eaton Total Net Profit of Net 
and Realty Co.| Capital or Loss Profit or 


— Reserves Limited Surplus (State- Loss to 

(State- held by and ment Total 
ment the Sir Reserves C-5) Capital, 

C-3) John Eaton etc. 
Estate 
$ $ $ $ % 

‘Year ended’ sist Jan’ 1926. 6.020. ooo ek. OO 410 To. ones Bee 38,419 5,196 13-6 
Year ended 30th Jan., 1927........... eats 41, S614, 2 eee 41,361 6,972 16:8 
Year ended 19th Jan, 1928 icici. ins a iske 4G. SBA) seu) Nae aes 46, 854 8,081 17-2 
Year ended cist Jane, 1020). os ecise nals Oo, ULO We Veen eee 55,110 6,075 11-0 
Mear ended 30th’ Jan. (19803. .200 02S Bi, bao oh J ees 57,580 3,730 6-5 
Veort ended 29th lane, 1031 Jha ac ican 54, 871 12,000 66, 871 959 1-4 
Year ended 14th Jam. 1052... 5... 6s mes 56, 137 12,000 68, 137 2,454 3°6 
Year ended 12thigan:} 1983.00.27 8.004. 4 48, 566 12,000 60, 566 ets : 4 
8 5 


Year ended 11th Jahn, | 1034 i 0. esis okere 47,323 12,000 59, 323 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. When you figure reserves that includes the $35,000,000 odd of free 
reserves?——A. Yes, which could be shown as surplus. It is just an allocation. 

In the above summary the capital surplus and reserves are shown as at 
the beginning of each year; the profits or losses are after providing for de- 
preciation of fixed assets but before provision of any special reserves. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, for the last year on the total amount of capital of $59,321,000, 
with the capital employed in the company reserves, surplus and original 
capital?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, on that total capital of $59,000,000?—A. That is including the 
$12,000,000 owned by the estate. 

Q. Quite, on that total capital the profits of last year amounted to 1:5 per 
cent?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Net profit?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. Just continuing there, the year ended 14th January, 1932, you show 
a loss of 3°6 per cent; that is in relation to, as Mr. Sommerville has pointed 
out, the capital employed in the business, and surplus, and all that?—A. Yes. 

Q. But this does not mean that they had a loss on their operation?—A. It 
means they made a net loss in that year. 

Q. On their operation?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: The operating loss, Mr. Kennedy, is shown on C-5, how it is 
made up. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. Well, let us follow that a little farther?—A. After providing for depreci- 
ation. 

Q. Yes, but the more surplus that is added, by adding more surplus all the 
time you could show a loss in your operation?—A. No, sir. The increase in 
the surplus might decrease the percentage of the profit to the actual surplus 
sn reserve but when there is a loss incurred it has no bearing on the amount of 
capital. 

Q. All right, it might decrease the percentage of the profit to the total 
capital employed?—A. Yes. | | 

Q. And eventually get below the line and show a percentage of loss?—A. 
No, it could not do that. If there was a profit, the percentage of profit to 
capital must always be a profit percentage. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Last year they made a net profit of 1-5 per cent in which they have an 
outside investment of something over $14,000,000; was there any money made 
from that?—A. Yes, that is included. 

Q. If that revenue from that outside investment were substracted from 
their profit, then what profit would it make on their merchandising business, 
their own business? 

My. SommeErRvVILLE: The $14,000,000 produced, if I recall it, about 5 per cent. 

Mr. Nasu: $700,000. 

Mr. Sommervitte: Taken from a total of $858,000 would leave about 
$158,000. 

Mr. Youne: Of profit. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


(). And that is the operating profit after all the charges and expenses in 
connection with buildings, taxes, and all the charges that accrue in respect of 
their permanent buildings?—A. Yes. 

@. And after payment of the necessary rental to the T. Eaton Realty Com- 
pany that own these buildings?—A. Well, the profit or loss of the T. Eaton 
Realty Company is included in these figures, but it is after providing for all 
depreciation on the fixed assets. 


By Mr. Factor: 


(). Have you prepared a statement showing in detail how these items are 
arrived at?—A. Yes, I have, Mr. Factor. Statement D-1—I do not think that 
was printed—shows the details for the T. Eaton Company Limited and when 
we deal with the T. Eaton Company Limited we show the operations of the 
Toronto Store and the Winnipeg Store, and so on. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes. Will you proceed, Mr. Gordon?—A. Ag already stated, certain 
adjustments were made to the figures shown in the company’s records in respect 
to the valuations of the inventories and the provisions for bonuses in order 
that the operating results should reflect a true comparison. These changes are 
shown in statement C-5 as an adjustment to the net profit or loss in order to 
arrive at the amount transferred to surplus account according to the company’s 
records. 

The details of the interest added to the trading profits or losses of the 
merchandising companies are shown in statement C-6. We did not have that 
printed; they are fairly voluminous. In the year ended, January, 1934, that 
amounted to $2,585,000 from which has been deducted various interest expendi- 
tures of $1,298,000, leaving a net revenue of $1,287,000. 

Q. That is in?—A. In Statement C-6. 

Q. Yes?—A. To that has been added the net revenue from interest in the 
subsidiary companies which we have not analysed in detail, making a total 
credit to the head office profit and loss account of $2,062,000 in the year ended 
January, 1934, which shows on Statement C-5. 

Q. That is interest that is charged to or received from either these invest- 
ments or the subsidiary companies or from the departmental operations?— 
A. Yes. 

By Mr. Ilsley: 


@. For what do the subsidiary companies pay the parent company interest, 
what are they paying interest on?—A. The T. Eaton Company Limited has 
advanced money from time to time to the subsidiary companies and they pay 
interest on that, but it is offset by the charge in the subsidiary company’s 


books with the interest paid to the parent company, so that in this total you 
can wash that item out. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. But there is a charge for interest on the inventory of value of the 
fixtures or assets used in any department?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is included in this amount of $2,062,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that interest charge is a charge added to merchandising costs that 
help to make up the mark-ups?—A. It is one of the expenses charged to the 
merchandising departments, 

Mr. Instey: It is our old friend the 6 per cent. 


Mr. SomMervitue: Yes, our old friend the 6 per cent on inventory, 


a 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. So that the net profit shown in this statement does not take into 
account the 6 per cent?—A. Yes, Mr. Factor. Statement C-5 shows the profit 
or loss of merchandising companies to which we have added the interest revenue 
shown on the head office books. 

Q. From the subsidiary companies?—A. No, taking the T. Eaton Company 
alone, Statement C-5 shows the profit which the operating sections of the 
business or the department records show—a profit of $772,000. 

_ Q. Does that include the 6 per cent charge on capital employed in each 
department?—A. That is after charging against its operation this interest, and 
then the interest is added back in this figure of $2,062,000. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. It cannot possibly make any difference in the Consolidated balance 
sheet?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But it gives you the way in which that interest amount is made up and 
shows you the detail of it?—A. Yes, 

Q. And that is a charge against the departments and subsidiaries?—A. Yes. 

Q. And against merchandising?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you proceed then with your statement.—A. The interest revenue 
includes interest from investments, interest charge on accounts receivable, 
mortgages, exchange, etc. It also includes interest charged on advances to 
subsidiary companies, a large part of which 1s represented by the interest 
received from the T. Eaton Realty Company Limited. The advances to the 
Realty Company, or the amount owing by the Realty Company to the T. Eaton 
Company Limited being the largest amount. 

Q. In the operation of this business there were 180 merchandising depart- 
ments and 117 service departments?—A. Yes. 

Q. And to each service department there is also charged interest on the 
amount of inventory they have or the amount of money invested in each depart- 
ment from time to time?—A. On the fixtures that they use. 

Q. Fixtures and such like?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when that interest is charged to a service department then the 
entire expenses of the service departments are then again allocated to the 
various departments?—A. The various merchandising departments. 

Q. Yes, so that the service department is presumed to clear itself just as a 
merchandising department is supposed to do, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if it makes a profit so much to the good?—A. Well no. The 
expenses of the merchandising department are more or less, excepting for a few, 
_the endeavour is that the amount charged to the different merchandising 
departments will completely wipe out all the expenses of the service department, 
and if there is any difference it is transferred to General Expense Account. 

Q. Yes, then in the end the amount charged to service department finds 
its way by some channel to the merchandising department?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is a charge on merchandising?—A. A charge to this department. 

Q. Yes.—A. The largest credit to the account is represented by the interest 
charged to the departments on the capital invested in the various current and 
fixed assets used by them. This includes interest on merchandise inventories, 
interest on furniture and fixtures and, prior to the sale to the Realty Company 
in April, 1929, interest on the fixed assets (included on the rental charge to 
departments). 

Q. That is, prior to this sale to the T. Eaton Realty Company, when the 
sale took place to the T. Eaton Realty Company then a new basis was con- 
tributed as far as the Realty Company was concerned?—A, Not exactly, sir. 
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Prior to the sale to the Realty Company the amount charged to the different 
departments on a floor space basis provided a profit in the head office books 
over and above the depreciation, and so on. After the sale the basis of the 
charge to the departments was not charged in any way, but the amount which 
they contributed was not sufficient to pay the total amount of the rent to the 
Realty Company; it all came back in the Consolidated statement. 

Q. The amount contributed after 1929 by the departments was not enough 
to carry all the real estate charges, depreciation, taxes, interest, bond interest, 
and that amount by which the departmental contribution failed to reach the 
needs of the Realty Company was provided out of the general fund as a general 
charge to the operating company.—A. Yes, that is gone into in detail. 

Q. You are coming to that shortly?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Statement C-5 does not take into consideration any operation of the 
Realty Company?—A. Yes it does. 

Q. Where?—A. It is included in there. On Statement C-5 the net profit 
or loss of the non-merchandising ccmpanies is shown, and the T. Eaton Realty 
Company is the first one in that classification and shows a profit in each year. 

Q. So that this consolidated Statement C-5 is a complete picture of all 
Eaton organizations?—A. Yes, with the exception of ten small companies, which 
are companies of a different nature such as the Life Insurance Company. 

Q. These are merchandising companies?—A. Merchandising companies, or 
companies directly connected with merchandising. 


By Mr. Sommerville; 


Q. Now, the realty company’s profit of $604,000; is not that the amount 
shown for last year?—A. Yes, 

(). That comes of the amount received by way of allowance of the operat- 
ing company?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is its only source of revenue?—A. Practically speaking, yes. 

@. So that that amount contributed by the operating company really 
becomes a charge in the end on the profits of the operating company, on its 
merchandising?—-A. Yes, the realty company makes a profit and to that extent 
the operating company has contributed more. 


By Mr, Ilsley: 


@. I thought you said a few minutes ago that if a department did not pay 
enough to cover it there was not a profit, but a loss?—A. The departments 
contribute so much to head office, and if the contributions by the department 
to head office are insufficient 10 meet the various expenses which the head office 
pays, such as taxes, and so on, and the rent charged by the realty company. 
Now, the difference between the rent charged by the realty company and the 
taxes and so on and the amount which the departments contribute is borne by 
head office. 

Q. Has to be made up by head office, and becomes part of the general 
expense of head office?—A. Yes, we are coming to head office general expenses. 
Q. And then the general expenses of head office are surveyed?—A. No. 

@. Are they not, they are treated separately?—A. They are supplementary 
—ain this connection when we deal with the realty company I think if we were 
to take it step by step it would make it a little clearer. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. This $20,000 loss—is that in connection with the real estate venture; it 
is not in connection with the merchandise department?—A. Yes, it is something 
entirely separate from the regular operations. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. May I put this question to you, Mr. Gordon? Possibly it might be 

better not to touch this until we come to the statement, but we have been dis- 
cussing it and I would like to clear the point up: in your general consolidated 
statement—that is, C-5—you show, for instance, we will take January of 1931, 
a net operating profit of $714,000; now, that figure is after charging the operating 
departments their share of depreciation and interest on the realty operations; 
is it, or is it not?—A. It is not quite as simple as that, it is after charging the 
departments with the rental for the space which they occupy. 
r Q. Exactly, which regularly is reflected in the realty company’s statements. 
_For instance, the income under rental in that year in the realty company’s state- 
ment was $3,342,000?—A. Well, sir, the departments contribute so much to the 
head office operating company, and the head office operating company have to | 
pay taxes, they pay elevator charges, and various other space charges in addi- 
tion to rental to the realty company. 

Q. I see?—-A. Now the total expense which head office has to meet includes 
the payment to the realty company—or, more than the rent allocated from the 
various departments; and to the extent that they are more the head office bears 
that amount. 

Q. Could you indicate, taking that year which I have just mentioned so we 
will have the same figures, could you indicate how much of the $3,342,700 was 
borne by the merchandizing departments?—A. I can give it for separate units, 
sir; but I cannot do it for the whole organization together. 

Q. How much did head office bear then?—A. I can tell you that. 

Q. We will do a little subtraction? 


Mr. Factor: Where do you get these figures, Mr. Chairman? 


The Witness: You have not got that statement, it was not printed. It is 
on statement C-7. The difference would be $705,000. 


By the Chasurman: 

Q. Borne by head office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, $2,637,000 was borne by these departments; that would be 
right, would it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was taken off before it showed this operating profit of $1,700,- 
000?—A. Yes. 

Q. When the test of all this would be this: that would show, if you leave the 
realty side out of it for a moment a profit of $4,351,000 in that year in your 
operation?—A. Well, if you do that, I think you have also got to transfer back 
to the department certain other items of expenditure which were borne by head 
office. 

Q. Well, you will have to, I admit; after you cover your departments 
together—as we said on a previous examination—here you would have to provide 
for it out of the general profits of the company, from your general accounts; but 
for the moment I am trying to get at this merchandising situation. Of course, 
we will get it in another way?—A. If they had not been charged any rent that 
would be— 

Q. Yes, but am I right in assuming—never mind whether it is the right form 
or not, but the effect is right?—A. If the department had not been charged any- 
thing for the space which they occupied the profits shown here for the merchan- 
dising sections would be increased by $2,000,000 odd dollars. 

Q. Making $4,351,000?—A. That would not show the real profit of the 
merchandising section. 

Q. I quite agree, but I wish the committee if they would not mind would 
follow me in this for a moment, because it will be useful to them to have these 
amounts later on. Now we will turn back to statement C-1, and you find there 
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that land and buildings jump from $27,000,000 in 1928 to $59,000,000 in 1930, 
and $56,000,000 in 1931?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Now then, you will find that in 1931 sales amounted to $171,000,000, and 
the peak was in 1929 at $225,000,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. In 1933 sales were $137,000,000; in 1930 your sales amounted to $132,- | 
000,000 and they have to carry the load of the increase of your building opera- 
tions of that period; they are called upon to carry a load which in 1928 amounted 
to $27,000,000, instead of twenty-six?—A. Yes, that is right; the amount charged 
to the department has not changed with that falling off in profits. 


By Mr. Factor: / 

Q. In 1929 the T. Eaton Company did not anticipate the depression the | 

same as the others, is not that true?—A. I could not tell you. 

(). They expanded, went into real estate with the intention of doing a large 
business but did not do it? 


By the Chairman: 


@. Wait a moment: in 1929 the rentals charged were $928,000, instead of in 
1931—the year we are talking about—$3,342,000; so that your rentals, taking 
the same general proportion $928,000, would be roughly speaking $700,000; your 
rentals in 1928, or 1929—the year ending January, 1929—are about $700,000; 
whereas your rentals charged against your merchandise in 1931 were $2,600,000. 

Mr, Heaps: Did they have more premises in 1931 than they had before? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of course they did. That is correct, is it not?—A. What statement are 
you looking at? 

(). The T. Eaton Realty Company: incomes for 1929 charged against mer- 
chandising, I presume in the same way as in 1931, was $928,000?—A. That is 
for four months only. 

Q. Well, it doesn’t say that. What was the charge, taking the years pre- 
ceding this increased building? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


(). In the years preceding the realty company’s operations, what was the 
amount charged, or borne, what was the cost to the company of this?—A. On 
page 7 of the realty company’s statement—I think that is the best place to bring 
that out. 

The CHatrMan: Well, if you wish. 


The Wirness: I think it would be easier to bring that out. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. You think it would be easier to develop it under the realty company?— 
A. I think it needs developing to clearly explain that point. 

Q. Well, we will have it developed in any event. Now, you will proceed 
with your narrative—A. After the sale of the fixed assets to the realty company, 
the rental charged to the departments was used to offset the rental payable to 
the Realty Company and no part of it was credited to the interest in the private 
books of the company. This accounts for the large decrease in the years ended 
30th January, 1930, and 29th January, 1931. We are discussing statement C-6. 
My, Facror: We have not a copy of that statement, and it is impossible to 
follow it. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Let me have the other copy please. 
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The Witness: The further decrease in the next three years is due to special 
reductions in the interest charges to certain operating units. The interest 
expenditure includes interest payable on the bonds and debentures of the T. 
Eaton Company, Limited, the interest credited to employees’ accounts, customers’ 
| D.A. accounts, bank interest, carrying charges on rented properties, etc. The 
' interest accounts of the subsidiary companies are comparatively small, and for 
this reason have not been analyzed in detail in the statement. 

Statement C-7 shows the details of the supplementary expenses which are 
not charged directly to the merchandising department or to the expense depart- 
ment. 


Mr. SommeErvILLE: They are not charged directly, but they are charged 
indirectly. 
~The Witness: Which are not charged directly—no, it should be ‘not. 
charged;” leave out the word “directly.” | 


Mr. Facror: These supplementary expenses are deducted on C-5? 


The Witness: Yes; they are retained or paid by head office, not passed on 
to the departments. 


Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Has C-7 been printed? 
The Wirngss: No. 


Mr. SomMeERVILLE: The items are not charged to the departments, but 
are— 

The Witnsss: Yes; the details of that amount is shown on C-5, for the 
year ending January, 1934. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. You say they are not charged to the merchandising department? 
Those expenses must be paid out of the operations of the merchandising depart- 
ment?—A. Yes; that is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They form part of the overhead expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of the general office, and are charged to general office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Head office?—A. Head office. : 

Q. I see, for instance, the following items: Eaton’s advertising publications, 
organization expenses, provision for business promotion, special advertising, 
travelling expenses, deficits on rented properties, credits on insurance carried by 
company charged to the departments; that means that the company carries its 
own insurance?—A. Yes, to some extent. 

Q. To quite a substantial extent?—A. Quite a substantial extent. 

Q. And does not insure to the same extent. Balances arising from excess 
depreciation, accrued expense credits arising from overhead expenses charged 
to the departments, property expenses and profits on sales, expenses on store 
moving, farm expenses, Yokohama account, city income tax, trust funds on 
Eaton Memorial Church, sundry allowances to employees’ purchases, stock 
allowances, various, etc. Then, supplementary expenses, on a number of sub- 
sidiary companies, Eaton House furnishing company, and the Drug company, 
the Canadian Department stores, Guelph Stove account, Canadian Stores; all 
these are expenses paid by head office, and they form part of the head office 
accounts, which are chargeable to the merchandising operations of the operating 
companies?—A. Yes. They are head office expenses which are not passed on 
and charged against individual departments. 

Q. Yes—A. They are more expenses of a nature that are not really dis- 
tributable between different merchandising or expense departments. 


Mr. Factor: What is this first item, $1,905,000 salaries and bonuses? 
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The Witness: They are the salaries and bonuses paid to the senior execu- 


tives and the bonuses paid to department managers. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): On what statement does that appear? 

The WitneEss: C-7, sir. 

Mr. Factor: You show that on statement C-8 in detail. 

The Witness: In some detail. 

Mr. Factor: The only thing I can see, Mr. Chairman, to complete the 
picture, is to show how the amount of the operating profit and loss was made 
up for the year 1934, referring to the T. Eaton Company, Limited, and the 
$772,000. If we could get a statement to show how that is made up, it would 
be all right. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: On the Toronto store? 

Mr. Factor: On the Toronto store. 

The Witness: The details of that, showing the profits and losses of the 


different units of the T. Eaton Company, according to the books of the company, 


are shown in statement D-1, but it has not been printed. 
Mr. Factor: You are coming to that? 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We are breaking down this consolidated statement into its relative con- 
stituent parts. Now, if you will proceed with your narrative, sir—A. Statement 
C-7 shows the details of the supplementary expenses which are not charged 
directly to the merchandising departments. These expenses are set out in 


considerable detail, and the explanation shown in the statement gives an indica- — 


tion of the nature of each of the items with the exception of the salaries and 
bonuses, which are shown in statement C-8. 

Commencing in the fall of 1931, the company instituted a policy of adding 
an over-head percentage to all purchase invoices. This overhead charge was 
treated as part of the cost of the goods in the trading accounts of the merchan- 
dising departments, and appears as a credit to the supplementary expenses 
in the private head office books of the company. These credits are shown in 
statement C-7, and amounted to $833,000 in the year ended 11th January, 1934. 

Q. An amount, which prior to 1931, had not been added to the depart- 
ment?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the amount that the head office took credit for out of those buying 
expenses was $833,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, the head office charged the departments with this amount 
for buying expenses?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: The thing I should like explained is this: What difference 
does it make if the expense is charged to head office, or to the departments, 
if the net result shown in the consolidated sheet, C-5, is as shown there? 

The Witness: Absolutely none. From a bookkeeping point of view, they 
need not charge the departments with any expenses, they could all be shown 
as head office expenses. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


@. When you are showing the cost of the goods, you count the $833,000 as 
part of the cost?--A. We have eliminated it in the statements which we are 
giving, and which the company included as part of the cost. 

Q. To the departments?—A. To the departments. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. When the department manager gets his statement of cost, the depart- 
ment’s costs are all increased by the amount of the total $833,000?—A. What 
happens is, when an invoice comes in, the invoice shows the purchase price 
of the merchandise, the sales tax, and the amount is added to it to take it up, 
14 per cent or 24 per cent; it varies. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. It just gave you a lot of work? You had to deduct that $833,000— 
—A. Yes. 

Q. —in order to get a fair picture of the mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the reason we are going into this now?—A. That is right. 

Q. The reason they did it was that they were not getting enough from the 
departments without it, to cover the cost—I am not expressing it very well—to 
cover the proper charges of the departments.—A. In the books of the company 
they consider any departments which sell merchandise to an employee, sells to 
the employee at a discount of 10 per cent, and head office make a contribution 
in the books to the department of that 10 per cent; they give them credit for it, 
and they charge that 10 per cent up against one of the head office expenses, 
and in order to offset that expense in the head office books, they add on this 
_ 14 per cent to the department, and then one offsets the other to some extent. 
i Mr. Factor: Does that not enter into the make-up of the mark-up, this 
$833,000? 

The Witness: No; we have eliminated it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Mr. Gordon, the $772,000 that is shown as the operating profit of the 
merchandising companies, C-5— -—A. Yes? 

Q. That is the net amount?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is after deducting the charges made against the company for 
rent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And after deducting the bonuses given to officials?—A. No. 

Q. And salaries?—A. No; they are shown in the supplementary expenses 
down below. 

Q. Is not there a substantial portion of the bonuses and salaries charged 
to the departments?—A. Yes, the salaries of the department manager are 
charged to the departments, and the bonus of the assistant department managers 
are charged to the departments, but the bonuses of the department managers 
themselves are not. 

Q. That is, the department manager’s bonus that is additional to his salary, 
is not charged directly to the department itself, but is to be found in those 
supplementary expenses?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: Is not there a statement showing how this amount of $772,000 
is made up in detail? 

The Witness: Look at statement D-1 and you will see. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: What you want to know is how they arrive at $772,000? 

Mr. Factor: Yes. 


Mr. SomMeERvVILLE: It is arrived at in this way, by taking D-1, which 
covers all of those operating companies. 

The Witness: All of the operating units of the T. Eaton company. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Throughout the country. Then, to get that break- 
down still further, you have to go to statement F-1?—A. Statement F-1 will 
show you the Toronto stores departmental operating statements. 
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Mr. FActor: We are coming to that? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


The Witness: We are working down towards it. Employees in the past 
were allowed a discount of 10 per cent on all merchandise purchased from the 
company; this was reduced to 5 per cent in July, 1932. The discount of 25 per 
cent allowed to the direct descendants of the late Mr. Timothy Eaton has not 
been reduced. It is the company’s policy to allow the departments to take credit 
in the trading accounts of the merchandising companies for the full amount of 
the sales to employees, the discount being shown as a charge to supplementary 
expenses in the private books of the company. This discount amounted to 
$886,000 in the year ended 30th January, 1930, and to $291,000 in the year ended | 
11th January, 1934. 

Mr. Factor: Do you know how many employees enjoy these discounts? 


The Witness: No. Any employee of the company can buy merchandise 
from the company at 10 per cent less than the regular price. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It is 5 per cent now. It used to be 10 per cent and was 
reduced to 5 per cent in July, 1932? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Comparative Operating Statement—T. Eaton Company, Limited. 

As already stated, the T. Eaton Company, Limited, operates the Toronto 
stores and mail order division, the Winnipeg store, the Winnipeg mail order 
division, the western groceterias and many other units. The comparative results 
of the company’s operations are shown in statement C-5 in total. An analysis 
showing the operating results of each unit of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, 

is shown in statement D-1, for the period 23rd January, 1925, to 11th J anuary, 
- 1934. It will be seen that the Toronto mail order, the Winnipeg store, Winnipeg 
mail order division, Winnipeg factory and Manchester Grey Department are the 
only units which have shown a profit in every year. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
_Q. In every one of the nine years?—A. Every one of the nine years under 
review. 
@. The mail order at Toronto shows a profit and the Winnipeg store and 


Winnipeg mail order have always shown a profit and the Winnipeg factory has 
always shown a profit?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Heaps: What do they produce at the Winnipeg factory? 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): They print catalogues, do they not? 

The Witness: It is not a large factory—shirts and coats. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Have they not a printing plant there too? 

The Witness: Yes, they have. The Toronto stores have shown losses for 
the last three years; the Toronto factory losses for the last four years; operations 
of the Ontario Groceteriag have always resulted in a loss, etc. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is, ever since they were established? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): What do you say about this question of loss? 

The Witness: That is a loss after providing for depreciation. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): After paying for a lot of things. 

The Witness: We are taking each one of these units one by one and show- 
ing what the results were in detail, but it is impossible to put it down on the one 
statement, there are so many different units. 


It will be seen that the operations of some of the western stores opened in 
1920 and 1929 have been unprofitable. 
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The notes on these have not been printed as they are more or less of a 


descriptive nature. The Eaton Realty Company, Limited, was incorporated 
~ under the Dominion Companies Act on the 8th March, 1929, with an authorized 


capital of $24,000,000 divided into 120,000 ordinary shares of $100 each and 
120,000 non-voting convertible shares of $100 each. The non-voting convertible 
shares are convertible at any time at the option of the holders thereof into 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred shares on a share for share basis. 40,000 fully paid 
ordinary shares and 120,000 non-voting convertible shares have been issued. In 
addition the Company sold $12,000,000 First Mortgage 5 per cent Sinking Fund 
20-year bonds, Series “A”, dated 1st April, 1929, to the public, the net proceeds 


_ to the Company amounting to $11,157,600. 


In 1929 it acquired the greater part of the T. Eaton Co. Limited properties. 
The actual transfer of the fixed assets, however, was first made by the T. Eaton 
Co. Limited to Messrs. J. J. Vaughan and C, N. Mills, acting as trustees for 
the Estate of Sir John Eaton, who in turn sold the assets to the T. Eaton Realty 
Company, Limited. 

The transactions took place simultaneously. In order to describe it, if I 
deal with the transfer to the estate first and then with the transfer from the 
estate to the Realty Company I think that is the best way to do it. 


Sale of Fixed Assets to the Estate of Sir John Eaton 


The consideration for the sale of the T. Eaton Co. Limited properties to 
Messrs. J. J. Vaughan and C. N. Mills (Trustees for the Estate of Sir John 
Eaton) was as follows:— 


(1) The proceeds from the sale of the $12,000,000 bonds to be issued by the 
Realty Company; 

(2) The debt of the Realty Company for $11,948,237; 

(3) 40,000 Ordinary Shares of the Realty Company. 


They did not pay cash for the full amount of the assets transferred to them, 
and that is why there is a debt of $11,000,000. 

This was approved by the shareholders of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, 
on 5th March, 1929. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The transfer was on the basis of $23,948,000 plus 40 000. ordinary 
shares?—A. Yes. 
Q. And of the $23,000,000, $12,000,000 was to be paid off from the Ureceeds 
of the $12,000,000 bonds?__A. Yes. 
Q. And then there was a debt remaining of $11,948,000?—A. Yes. 
The result of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, or this sale to the estate may 
be summarized from the entries made in its books as follows: 
Net. book value of assets sold.. 1.0.6.0. 6. se oe se ee eee 1s $23,072,776 08 
Consideration— 
Proceeds from sale of bonds by T. Eaton Realty 
Company Limited (cash). . $11,157,600 
40,000 common shares T. Eaton Realty Company 
Limited—valued on the books at.. . -- 4,000,000 
Due by T. Eaton Realty Company Limited... .. 11,948,237 


27,105,837 00 


$ 4,033,060 92 
Amount transferred to capital surplus... .. .. .. 4,000,000 00 


Leaving a balance to offset the expenses of the appraisal, etc., of .$ 33,060 92 


That small balance of $33,000 odd was used to pay for the expenses of the 
sale and so on. 

Q. And that transfer of $4,000,000 of it we saw this morning had been 
allowed?—A. Shown with the reserves. 
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Q. As having been taken up by the depreciation in value?—A. Yes. Now, 
in connection with the $4,000,000 odd the next paragraphs deal with the pro- 
vision for depreciation of fixed assets of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, prior 
to the sale. 


Provision for depreciation of fixed assets by the T. Eaton Co. Limited 


It was not the practice of the T. Eaton Co. Limited to provide for de- 
preciation of its fixed assets on any regular basis in the private books of the 
Company—that is from 1891 to 1929— 

Round amounts were written off the book value of these assets from time 
to time, the write-offs varying from year to year. The Company kept a memo- 
randum record, however, showing the cost of the various assets and the amount 
of depreciation which was charged to the departmental expense from year to 
year. The depreciation charged the departments was considerably less than 
and bore no relationship to the round amounts written off the book value of the 
assets in the private books. The Company’s officials state that the rates used in 
estimating the depreciation charged against the departments were conservative, 
and if anything were more stringent than was necessary. 

In other words, in the private books they wrote off more depreciation than 
they really had to. 

Q. That is not conservative; that is liberal? —A.— 

The cost of the assets sold in 1929 less depreciation at the rates charged to 
the departments from year to year, exceeded the net book value of these assets 
shown in the private ledger after deducting th round amounts written off from 
time to time by over $3,500,000. Since the depreciation charged the depart- 
ments appeared to be adequate, this $3,500,000 would represent an over-provision 
for depreciation in the private books. 

Q. They had charged adequate depreciation to every department in con- 
nection with merchandising?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this is an additional $3,500,000?—A. Had the book values not been 
reduced by this over-provision, there would have been only a small difference 
between the book values and the sale price of these assets and the profits shown 
would consequently have been negligible. 

In other words, the T. Eaton Company did not make any profit of $4,000,000 
when they sold the assets to the estate because they had written off more than 
was necessary in the earlier years. 

Now, the next section of the transaction deals with the sale by the estate to 
the T. Eaton Realty Company Limited. 


Sale to the T. Eaton Realty Company Limited. 
The Sir John Eaton Estate in turns sold these assets to the T. Eaton Realty — 
Company Limited at a price based upon an appraisal made by the National 
Trust Company 13th February 1929 to 2nd April 1929. The properties were 
appraised by the National Trust Company at a net value of.... $39,377,862 
In addition the following assets were transferred which were not. 
included in this valuation— 


PUeeeme CADE eS oy, .6 0 Ton A kin eo eee Ret ayia ar eee 9,500 

Amount expended on the construction of the College Street 

SEOMEMLOTONLO «05 nc vise) exc AUT, Se Belen teen) | cheered 948,237 
$40,335,599 


@. At that point. These assets that were valued for an appraised value of 
$39,377,862 were the same assets that had a net book value of $23,000,000 above 
veferred to?—A. Yes. 


en 
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Q. When they were transferred from the Eaton Company to the trustees 
of the Eaton estate? 

Mr. Insuey: And on a value which might very well have been a book value 
of $27,000,000? 

The Witness: Yes, that is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And that value then under appraisal became $39,000,000 odd?—A. Yes. 
These assets were sold to the T. Eaton Realty Company, Limited for $39,948,- 
237. That is slightly less than their appraised value—the consideration being 
first of all the amount that the Realty Company had to pay to the T. Eaton 


- Company Limited, $27,105,837—and that was three different items: the pro- 


ceeds from the bond issue, the debt of $11,900,000, and the 40,000 ordinary 
shares, common shares $4,000,000; and secondly, the issue to the Sir John Eaton 
estate or its nominees of 120,000 non-voting convertible shares fully paid, 
$12,000,000, the total of that being $39,105,837, leaving a difference of $842,400. 


This difference was credited to surplus account in the books of the T. Eaton 


Realty Company Limited and used to offset the discount at which the bonds 
were sold to the public. 


By Mr. Factor: 


_ Q. These assets that were transferred to the Realty Company were then 
appreciated to the extent of sixteen less four—$12,000,000 in the second transac- 
tion?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And for that 120,000 non voting convertible shares issue. Will you 


_ continue?—-A, While two steps were taken in transferring the assets from The 


T. Eaton Company Limited through the estate to the T. Eaton Realty Com- 
pany Limited, these were taken simultaneously. The net result was that the 
assets were shown on the books of the new Company at approximately $16,000,- 


000 more than the figure at which they stood on the books of the T. Eaton 


Company Limited. $4,000,000 of this difference was transferred to Capital 
Surplus in the books of The T. Eaton Company Limited and, as already stated, 
was largely represented by excess depreciation written off in the private books 
in earlier years. The balance of $12,000,000 was represented by the issue to 


_the estate of Sir John Eaton, of non-voting shares in the new company (which 


are convertible at any time into 6 per cent cumulative preference shares.) No 
dividends have been paid on these shares. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. This $12,000,000 of issued shares to the estate of Sir John Eaton did not 
affect the profit and loss account in any way, if there were no dividends paid 
on it?—A. It has not. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: No, it has not. | 

Mr. Nasu: I think the reason for having the appraisal made was that, 


when they sold a large block of bonds like $12,000,000, they desired the public 
to know what the then value of the company’s assets was as determined by 


appraisal, and this resulted in their showing the company’s assets at the 
increased amount put in their books. 


The WITNESS: 


Comparative Balance Sheets: , 

Statement No. El shows the assets and liabilities of the T. Eaton Realty 
Company Limited at the end of July, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933 and 
also at 11th January, 1934. It will be seen that the fixed assets have increased 
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by over $7,500,000 since 31st July, 1929. Over $6,700,000 of this represents © 


expenditures on the construction of the College Street store. 

A depreciation reserve of $4,874,000 was accumulated by this Company 
during the period Ist April, 1929, to 11th January, 1934. The provisions for 
depreciation charged to the company’s Profit and Loss account were at the 
following rates: 

Do you want me to read that? 


Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Well, it could be copied, but the reporter has not got 
that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the rate of depreciation, and upon what figure is it applied? — 


Take last year, if you like?—A. Well, perhaps I had better read this. 

Q. All right?—A. Provision at the following rates: Buildings at 23 per 
cent of the appraised value; plant and mechanical equipment at 10 per cent of 
the appraised value until 30th July, 1931, after which the rate was reduced 
by 4 to 62 per cent. This latter figure is approximately the average of rates 
determined by the company’s construction engineer for the various classes of 
assets comprising plant and mechanical equipment. 

Q. Yes, but what I asked and what I would like to know is to what amount 
of valuation was the 24 per cent applied? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is to say, the appraised value of the buildings. The land and 
buildings were shown before transfer at $23,000,000; their appraised value was 
shown at $39,000,000. That is land and buildings?—A. Yes. 


Q. How is that broken up as between land and buildings? You can get 


that later if you will?—A. We have the details; it is just a question of looking 
them up. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Do you put the same on all buildings, the same 24 per cent, irrespective 
of the character of the buildings?—A. Yes, I think they use 24 per cent. They 
use 24 per cent throughout. 

Q. Take a building like the new store at Yonge and College. Does it 
not seem like a rather high figure?—A. Forty years? 

Mr. Factor: The government allows that, forty years. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. But on that building, what do you say?—A. Well, 24 per cent is the 


usual rate allowed on buildings. It may be high. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Irrespective of the construction of the build- 

ing. 
The CHarrMAN: The trate is higher for wooden buildings. 
The Witness There is a higher rate allowed on frame buildings. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. It the 24 per cent a kind of minimum to cover all buildings?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Factor: Mr. Heaps, for income tax the government allows 25 on~ 


solid brick buildings, irrespective of the construction. 


Mr. Hears: You mean the T. Eaton Company is following the govern- 
ment’s practice. 


Mr. Factor: I am not saying that. 
The Witness: As far as the calculation of the depreciation goes— 
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Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will come to that. You will give us that later. 

The Witness: The company’s revenues (which practicdlly all consist 
of the rentals charged to the T. Eaton Company Limited and its affiliated com- 
panies) exceeded its expenditures each year. As already stated, no dividends 
have been paid since the inception of the company and the balance of surplus 
on 11th January, 1934, amounted to $3,130,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, in the five years they have charged the T. Eaton Company 
Limited $3,130,000 more than was necessary to run the realty company ?— 
A. Yes. 
| Q. And the basis of charging the T. Eaton Company Limited was a certain 
fixed amount, wasn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. The T. Eaton Company Limited had to pay all taxes. What else did. 
they pay besides taxes?—A. They paid insurance and the other carrying charges, 
| Q. They paid all carrying charges?—A. Yes. | 

(. So that the amount was a net amount paid to the realty company ?— 
A. Yes. In calculating the rent chargeable to the operating company, the 
realty company would charge them a provision for depreciation at various 
rates, and the provision for interest on the capital invested. 


By Mr, Ilsley: 

Q. Excuse me, but would vou repeat that?—A. The realty company, in 
calculating the rent chargeable to the operating company, worked it out on a 
basis that would provide first of all for depreciation on the fixed assets, and 
secondly for interest on the capital investment. 
| Q. They have accumulated a surplus of something over $3,000,000 and 
“paid no dividends. That is right, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. If they had paid dividends equivalent to the interest on the capital 
“Investment, they would not have had more than is necessary, would they?— 
A. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Nasu: It would not have made any difference. It would have been 
paid to the T. Eaton Company Limited. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It would have been paid to the T. Eaton Company 
Limited? 

Mr. Factor: Yes. 

Mr. Nasu: To offset the charge of rent. 

Mr. Iustry: Mr. Sommerville put his question in such a way as to make 
the answer appear to say that they had been charging too much to the operat- 
ing company. Of course, it does not make any difference in the consolidation. 
Mr. SomMeERvVILLE: In the consolidation, it does not make any difference. 
Mr. Iustey: No, but as between the two companies it might make some 
‘difference, perhaps. 

| The Witness: The statement of the profit and loss account shows that 
they received so much money in the way of rents. 


By the Chairman; 


Q. Is there any indication other than what you have just stated, the arbi- 
trary figure that was fixed of the basis upon which that rental was calculated 
to the operating company?—A. Yes. 

| Q. Is there a per square foot basis, for instance?—-A. Not in the rental 
charged by the realty company to the operating company. I can read this 
paragraph. 

Q. All right, proceed with it, if you have it covered?—A. It reads: 
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Rental Charge 


The rental which the Realty Company charges to The T. Eaton Co. 
Limited and its affiliated Companies is calculated as follows: — 


(1) A provision for interest at 6 per cent per annum on the appraised 
value of the land and buildings. The reserve for depreciation of the 
buildings which is being accumulated from time to time is not deducted 
when making this calculation. Interest is calculated at only 2 per cent 
per annum on vacant lands which are being used as parking stations; 
on all other vacant lands it is 6 per cent. 


They make no deduction in the case of other vacant lands, but the valuable 
lands that are vacant are being used as parking spaces. 


(2) A provision for interest at 6 per cent per annum on the original 
appraised value (plus additions at cost) of the mechanical plant and 
building improvements after deducting therefrom the reserve for 
depreciation accumulated year by year. 

(3) A provision for depreciation at various rates on buildings, mechanical 
plant and improvements. The Company’s Construction Engineer has 
estimated the life of »ach asset and calculated the rate of depreciation 
necessary to completely depreciate these assets during their remaining 
useful life. 


They use those rates on the value of the assets in calculating that depreciation. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is the mechanical plant owned by the Realty Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is part of the Realty Company?—-A. It is really part of the 
building. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Heating, lighting, elevators, refrigeration and all that. 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Where is this $3,000,000 now?—A. That is part of the surplus of the 
T. Eaton Realty Company Limited. 
| Q. It is shown in the consolidated balance sheet?—-A. Yes. ‘These rates 
are used in calculating the amount of the depreciation to be included in the 
rental charge, but the total depreciation based upon these calculations does not 
agree with the provisions actually made in the Realty Company’s records. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. What do you mean?—A. There are two different methods. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If a substantial portion of this property were not being used to capacity 
or for the purpose for which it was originally designed, they still would charge 
a rental rate of 6 per cent on the capital invested?—A. Yes, sir, subject to 
certain allowances which I am coming to. The total rental charge is divided 
between each of the different units of the T. Eaton Company’s business in 
such a way that each unit is charged with interest and depreciation on the 
fixed assets which it uses or occupies. In other words, they make these 
calculations in the Toronto store, and when the T. Eaton Company gets the 
rental charged it can transfer part of it to the Toronto store operations and 
part to Winnipeg, and so on. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Before you come to that, just read that paragraph on depreciation that 
you omitted?—A. These rates are used in calculating— 

Q. Yes, you read that sentence. Start in at TT OSS. (A. beae tne: 
original amount of depreciation charged in the rent to the T. Eaton Co. Limited 
and affiliated companies amounted to $1,156,379, before making allowances on 
account of the College Street Store and Hamilton factory (referred to later), 
while the amount charged in the Profit and Loss Account of the Realty Com- 
pany totalled $1,057,128, a difference of $99,251. 

In calculating the rent chargeable to the operating company, they calculate 
their depreciation on a different basis to the one which they use in their own 
books. 

Q. And that basis means that they charge $99,000 more for depreciation 
in the calculation for rent than they do on their own books?—A. In the original 
calculation, but the calculation was reduced to make an allowance for College 
street. 

By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Mr. Gordon, did I understand you to say that the operating company 
pays all the taxes on the buildings, land and equipment?—A. It pays the taxes, 
does it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And does it pay insurance?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in addition to those two items, has to pay rentals based on the 
two rates of 6 per cent?—A. Well, interest on the value of the assets and 
provision for depreciation. 

That makes up the total revenue that the operating company pays? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do you show later on the exact amounts that are being paid for the 
various buildings?—A. Yes. In dealing with the Toronto store unit, for instance, 
we bring out the actual amount contributed. 


The Wrrness: A reduction is made in the total rental charge of the Realty 
Company in the case of the College Street store which is not in a position to 
bear a heavy rental. The College Street store is one unit of a larger plan, 
and the amount expended on it includes the cost of the foundations which are 
excessive, or at least they are larger; the cost of the foundations is higher than 
the cost of some of the other floors and so on, and the departments up there 
are not considered to be in a position to pay a full rental based on these 
calculations. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. As a matter of fact, can you separate the College Street operations 
from the operations of the other two stores in Toronto?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They are all combined?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you give us the carrying charges of the College Street store and 
the charges in connection with the operation of that store compared to the other 
units?-—A. I can give you the carrying charges of the College Street store. 

Q. And you say there was a reduction made to them because they were 
not in a position or are not in a position to bear a heavy rental?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What do you mean, you cannot give the result of the operations 
separately?—A. Well, in the books of the company the operations of each 
department are shown separately, but a department operating in the College 
Street store may also be operating in the main store, or the annex store, and 
the result of its operations are all grouped together. OEE 
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Q. But there are departments operating exclusively in the College Street 
store, are there not?—-A. There may be if we can show those, but the furniture 
department is the main one, at least it occupies more space than any other 
department at the College Street store, and it also operates in the annex building 
and the results of the two are shown together. 

The CHAIRMAN: Al] right. 


The Witness: In the year ended January 11, 1934, an allowance was also 
made to the Eaton Knitting Company, Hamilton. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is, they got a reduced rental because they could not carry the 
rental bases ‘on the above suggested plan?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. College Street store nor the Eaton Knitting Mills, Hamilton, could not 
carry 6 per cent on the appraised value plus the 6 per cent depreciation on equip- 
ment and the necessary depreciation on buildings?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. On the company’s appraised value, how does it compare with the actual 
value or the actual cost?-A. The difference between the values at which those 
assets were carried on the books of the T. Eaton Company Limited and the 
values which are shown on the books of the Realty Company were $16,000,000; 
that is what we have discovered. 

The CHAirMAN: We have just gone over that in great detail a moment ago. 

The Witness: The original calculation on total rental chargeable for the 
year ended 11th January, 1934, amounted to $3,859,000, and the two deductions 
from that were first of all on account of the College Street store; the full amount 
of interest and depreciation on that store came to $883,600 and they only 
charged $47,062.42, a difference of $836,537.58. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is not represented by the difference in foundations?—A. Oh, no. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is in 1934?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But in the preceding years, that is, in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933 they 
charged the full amount?—A. Not the full amount, but it fluctuated. 

Q. Very nearly. Just let us get it right. In 1930 it was $3,018,000; in 1931 
it was $3,742,000; in 1932 it was $3,136,000; in 1933 it was $3,068,000; and then 
in 1934 we have the drop to $1,461,000—A. That is only six months. 

Q. Which is?—A. 1934. 

Q. It does not say so here. It says period ended 11th January, 1934. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The others are July. 

The Witness: The Realty Company ends its year on a different date. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. But it is upon the same basis as that adopted for the other assets, the 
College Street store should pay a rental of $883,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the actual amount charged by the Realty Company to the College 
Street store is $47,062.42?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the reduction was $836,5377—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. What was the value of the land on which that store was built, what did 
the land cost?—A. $4,225,800. 
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Q. It was bought with a view to building what size of store there, how many 
stories were they going to put on it?—A. Well, they have completed one section. . 
I have not seen the original plan, but if they plan to cover the whole lot it would 
mean a very considerable further addition. 

Q. Several times as big as it is now?—A. Yes, if they build it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Four times the size of the present building?—A. About that. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. And that is the reason they do not charge the full amount of that real 
estate against the portion that is operating?—A. Yes. The departments up there 
are occupying very expensive quarters and they are not in a position to bear the 
whole carrying charges. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What difference do all these figures make when the consolidated revenue 
sheet shows the whole operating picture?—A. None at all. | 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In the end the whole operation must carry the entire real estate picture? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the amount of rental chargeable to the Eaton Knitting Company 
Limited, Hamilton, according to calculation, was $69,400 and the amount 


charged is $29,400, making an allowance of $40,000, and the total rental charged 


to the T. Eaton Company Limited and its affiliated companies being $2,982,- 
662.42 for last year?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you will just continue then—A. It will be seen from the above that 
only a very small charge is made on account of the College Street store, which 
is obviously insufficient for a reasonable provision for depreciation of the College 
Street properties. They only charged them $47,000, at least the annual rental 
amounted to $47,000 odd. The total rent charged by the Realty Company, 
however, is sufficient not only to provide for the depreciation of all its assets 
at the appraised values in April, 1929, plus additions since that date at cost 
including the College Street store, but also to take care of all its other expenses 
as indicated by the following summary of its Profit and Loss Account for the 
year ended 27th July, 1938: 

PERC ANEETOCOIN Cd te zee iis) se leie) cae O gea a a e rare ial gO UO, UO re 

Proviston for tdepreciation £355) oF). 2 Se ee ITS 1,057,191 02 
$2,011,217 21 

Interest on 5 per cent bonds due Ist April, 1949.. ..$ 600,000 00 

Interest on T. Eaton Co. Limited account at 5 per cent 723,542 97 


All other expenses... .. .. .- ') 51,815 20 
—_——__ 1,375,358 17 


leaving a balance of $635,859.04 over and above all its expenses and a provision 


for depreciation on all its assets. 

Mr. Facror: Is not the point to consider in connection with the operations 
of this Realty Company, so far as this committee is concerned, whether or not 
the appreciation of the assets of $16,000,000, was a reasonable proposition, 
because that would affect the net operating profit or loss of the company? We 
have heard a lot in this committee about financial concerns appreciating their 
assets. The point for this committee to consider, Mr. Chairman, I think is 
whether or not that is proper. 
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The CHatrmaAn: Yes. As I was indicating a moment ago the method 


adopted of arriving at the rental is 6 per cent on the appraised value. 
The Wirness: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Which appraised value includes your increase of $16,000,000?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. Then the amount of that rental is charged back departmentally to the 
various departments with the exception of this adjustment on the College Street 
property, so that if you had your $16,000,000 off that, that is, if it is right or 
wrong, you would have a much lower rental to charge to the departments and | 
the departments naturally would show a higher return. As Mr. Factor Says, 
there is a factor to be considered there as to whether or not that was a fair thing 
because it certainly is increasing the charge against the merchandising cost to 
the extent that $16,000,000 is capitalized and interest is charged on it. 


Mr. SomMERvVILLE: It affects the operation of the parent company. 


Mr. Iusury: It is on that amount on which they made a profit of 1-5 per 
cent, that $16,000,000. 


The CHarrMAN: Yes, it lessens your percentage of profit. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


@. Who made the appraisal?—-A. The National Trust Company. 

The CuatrmMan: While I think we should keep that in mind, the real test of 
the matter will come when we come to the question of mark-up, and since the 
writing up of these assets if the mark-up shows a wider range or wider spread 
then again we have reason to examine that with a view to seeing whether that 
was caused in part by the necessity of providing for these additional charges. 


Mr. Instey: They only made 1-5 per cent return though on that capital, 
surplus, etc. 


The Wirness: After providing for all this depreciation. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. After providing for all these things; it would look as if the mark-up was 
not excessive for giving them a fair return on their investment.—A. I think in 
order to consider the results of any of the merchandising departments it is 
necessary to know the full details of the expenses charged to them, and unless 
you start at the top and work down to the individual departments it is very 
difficult to explain the amounts that are charged to them. 

The CHatrMAN: Well I think we have got pretty clearly now the analysis 
of this situation. 


Mr. SomMervitip: All right, proceed. 


The Wirness: The next paragraph deals with the rent and space charges 
to the individual departments whether of a merchandising or of a service nature 
in the books of the T. Eaton Company Limited as opposed to the Realty Com- 
pany. 

‘ By Mr. Sommerville: 


. Q. I suppose it does not make any difference whether it is charged to the | 
department or to the general account, it all comes out of the merchandising 
profit or loss, it is all charged in that account ultimately.—A. Actually the 
amounts charged to departments prior to the sale to the Realty Company resulted 
in a head office profit. 
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Q. Yes?—A. After the sale to the Realty Company the amounts charged to 


the departments were not changed and they were not sufficient to meet this 
' increased rental, so they amounted in a head office loss. 


By Mr. Factor: | | 
Q. The head office paid the Realty Company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sola erinis : 


Q. Whether there is a profit or a loss the amount charged is paid out of 
the results of the operating companies?—A. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaAN: All right, proceed. 

The Wirnsss: The rentals charged to the departments of the various units 
of the T. Eaton Company are based on a definite charge per square foot of space 
occupied. The rates vary with the location, the best locations being charged 
the highest rates per square foot. The rates per square foot are recalculated 
and vary from period to period. 

The rentals charged to the departments are considerably higher than the rent 
charged to the T. Eaton Company by the T. Eaton Realty Company as the former 
(that is the T. Eaton Company, Limited) has to provide not only for interest 
and depreciation on the fixed assets (represented ‘by the rent paid to the Realty 
Company) but also for taxes, insurance and other space charges such a elevator 
and caretaking expenses which are borne by the T. Eaton Co. Limited. 

The rental charges to the departments were not increased subsequent to 
the sale of the fixed assets to the Realty Company. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. Just a minute, perhaps I can clarify this in my mind; on page 7-g of 
what you were reading as printed you show the T. Eaton Company, or all the 
companies between them, made a percentage of net profit to the total capital 
of 1-5 per cent for the year ending the 11th January, 1934, that is 1933. Now, 
assuming just for the sake of argument, that that $16,000,000 depreciation was 
not justifiable—that point was up a minute ago, that it was not justifiable— 
then the total capital surplus and reserve instead of being $59,323,000 would 
have been $43,323,000—that is correct, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, what would have been the net profit on that total capital surplus 
and reserves; it is just a simple mathematical computation?—A. Except the 
net profit would have been increased, because they would not have to have 


provided depreciation on that $16,000,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That $16,000,000 was all depreciated?—A. If it had not been written 
up they would not have had to provide so much. i 
Mr. Instey: The moment you take that into account it becomes a little 
more than a simple mathematical computation. 
The Witness: Very much more. , 
The CHAIRMAN: It would be approximately 2 per cent, a little under 2 per 
cent. 
By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. Instead of 14 per cent it would have been only 2 per cent?—A. Yes, that 


is about right. 
Q. The thing doesn’t seem to make much difference then?—A. I think the 


only point is to bring out the changes in these space charges with respect to 
interest depreciation and rent. | 
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Mr. Factor: What Mr. Isley meant is, even if you eliminate that 16 million 
dollar depreciation the net profit would only be one half per cent more. 


The CHamrmMAn: You have overlooked one other item—it is a three-way 


calculation. 


The Wirness: The following summary shows the total rental charges to all 
the departments of the Toronto Main Store, Annex, Mail Order and Factory for 
the years 1928, 1930 and 1933 and the expenses which these rental charges had 
to cover. The rental charges to the College Street Store Departments have been 
deducted from the figures for the years 1930 and 1933 for the purposes of this 


comparison. 


A total of $16,489.73 charged to the Departments in 1933 for certain ware- 
houses, etc., not owned by the Company is not included with the figures shown — 


in the summary. 
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Percentage Percentage Percentage 
to total to total to total | 
— 1928 rental 1930 rental 1933 rental , 
charge charge charge 
$ % $ % $ % 
Rentals charged to all de- 
partments of the Toronto 
ection: Se Sie es 2,019; 235°] side te eee 2, OS27O00 |sadtade cease. 2,694, 683-77 ii BAe 
Less: Charges to depart- 
ments of the College 
Street Strela I Ok ES eh 83/560 1244 0, Sat 405/800 WS ry, ees 
2,319, 235 100 2,494, 306 100 2, 288, 883 100 
Space Charges (which in- 
clude rentals charged to 
service departments) not 
including the College St. 
Store— 
LAXOS Heys ern Eee oe 209 OS ae ee SLSYS44 Ft Sm ELE 341, 681 
Insurances. ie ces 25h On Gin, dude chants 20 6ST ls cous) ae e Deak hanya aan wy teds 
Alterations and Repairs TIO SIO oe Ce eee TE75SIO 1 eras cee 25; 463 lic hselipane 
Light, Heat and Venti- 
TStI0 38s ate ee Z4Bs BAT) 1. .id oo chegs Hele one ZU eM | acs ca thes very 1540047) 3 scree tpase 
Other space charges...... O85; A444 Wee oe nee 17 4 i RR BST 100" | oe ka ee 
1,381,120 54:8 | 1,324,250 53-1} 1,035,031 45-2 
Balance available for pro- 
vision for depreciation of 
and interest on capital in- 
vested in fixed assets 
(1928) or for rent payable 
to T. Eaton Realty Com- 
pany Limited (1930 and 
DOSS el oak tS es Simm i b LGSyd diel csberatan eee ELL O56 ah ity, 2 eee 15253, 852) 1 oite cee Chan 
The provision for deprecia- 
tion of and interest on cap- 
ital invested in fixed assets 
(1928) or the rent payable 
to the T. Eaton Realty 
Company for the Toronto 
Main Store, Annex, Mail 
Order and Factory (1930 
and 1033) was! cc). 1,040, 124 41-3 | 1,551,015 62-0 | 1,579,822 69-0 
The balance was credited 
(1928) or charged (1930 
and 1933) to Supplement- 
ary Expenses in the pri- 
vate ledger of the Com- 
DEBBY ete. a tau eee a oe 97,991 3-9 360,959 15-1 325,970 14-2 


The Company’s officials stated that the rates charged for floor space in 1933 
were approximately the same as in 1928 and 1930 and that the reduction in 
the total charge to the departments of $205,000 since 1930 would represent floor 
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- space which was occupied in 1930 but which was not occupied in 1933 and could 
not therefore be charged for in that year. 


The space charges (such as alterations, light, heat, etc.) have been reduced 
by $289,000 since 1930. This saving had not been passed on to the departments. 

The fact that the total rental charge to departments is insufficient to meet 
the space charges and the rent payable to the Realty Company does not, how- 
ever, indicate that the departments are charged an inadequate rental. It 1s 
later shown that the total rentals charged to departments considerably exceeds 
the cost of the space charges plus a provision for depreciation based upon the 
cost of the fixed assets. 


College Street Store 
The cost to 11th January, 1934 of the College Street Store is made up as 


follows:— 


Wand d ores. . evs astro as OAR Rae Bes .  Febed Moe pls: tie pie $-.12<835,026 
Pere OUR. hus eee ccleaner ec wml sive 8 a ase CMe ae ioe ea 1 tie 2 1,390, 274 
——_-—— $/ 4,225,800 
Pintle ee aes Teepeatity fs ad ASIN ER ME Ea PR aie ae Conte oe 5, 676, 888 
Baiiding lmprovements. >. sees etsy te cata see” bere as Pe abe he 123, 059 
MURCIA nMCAD I ANET GLb esas. chiro aes seins peeiite sata store Sob er olwahe ele fisie gs Sek ee s 1,879, 720 


$11,905, 467 


The space charges in the year ended 11th January, 1934 according to the 
Company’s records (after eliminating rental charges to service departments 
included therein) were as follows:— 


Tse MOGs. yy 2A ie cll ea chatate ated ate irels tell Bett a wile Ga fisn tm, + a oho ale Beem 3,888 66 
Altarations and Repaifs....'.. 0.2... s 20sec ce tee des tees eens eee? 2,576 45 
Light, Heat and Ventilation............0.sseeee eee eee eter eeeeces 51,017 05 
Other space Chargesa.: 2. 4 as 1 acig's oo +2 Be semen ies pe og eeree tee 71,789 22 
—_—_—_———$ 294, 820 69 
A provision for depreciation on cost would be— 
Chae Baril nes) 8624 Fp ioe ew eyed lee A SI oe bitin ighee ig iets orice $ 141,922 20 
On Building Improvements at 10%........--e sere eerste tenes 12,305 94 
On Mechanical Plant at 62%......... 0. eee cece een ete ees 125,213 80 
ae ie: a EY 
$ 574,262 63 
Rental charged to Departments for space occupied in College Street 
Bt, MURS tab ATRIA OP! Sir Et, duit aly tho,o win tieGiale sapere mien. ovina 2 Sg sae * 387,443 11 
Leaving a balance of carrying charges not charged to Departments of.........-- $ 186,819 52 


The rental charged to the Departments 1s sufficient to cover the space 
charges but is not adequate to provide for the full depreciation. As stated 
previously the total rent paid to the T. Eaton Realty Company Limited is more 
than sufficient to provide for depreciation of all the fixed assets owned by it, 
including the College Street Store and, therefore, the deficiency of $185,819.52 
which is not charged to the College Street Store departments, is provided by the 
other units of the business. The rental charges to the other units of the business 
were not increased however, subsequent to the construction of the College Street 
Store. Prior to this the rentals charged to these other units were sufficient to 
provide for all interest and depreciation and space charges and a substantial 
credit balance in addition which was deducted from supplementary expenses in 
the private records of the Company. 

Q. That covers the question of the rental charge; but the fact is that 
somewhere either in the departmental accounts or in the general office the 
whole of the carrying charge large increase in fixed plants and equipment 
between 1926 and 1934 of an additional fifty odd million in land and buildings 


has to be carried by the operating company ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And that forms an unchangeable overhead amount that has to be - 
provided for by the merchandising results of the company?—A. Yes. The only 
expenses there that could change are a few space charges, but the main items 
of expenses are uncontrollable. | 

(). They are uncontrollable expenditures in the case of this large increase 
in land, plant and buildings. Now, Mr. Gordon, this morning you were referring 
to the amount of total charges, and among other things you referred to the 
salaries and bonuses of executives, supervisors and senior employees—state- 
ment C-8—what does that amount to in the gross charges that are made to 
the department; or that are made rather for these items?—A. The total at the 
bottom of C-8 shows the amount that was charged into the head office supple- 
mentary each year. It does not necessarily give a comparative figure, because 
in some years they would charge sufficient to make full provision, while in 
other years they did not make full provision. 

(). But these were the amounts that were charged as supplementary 
expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the amount that was charged to the departments?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now what do they amount to, the totals? What was that amount for 
the year ending 31st January, 1926?—A. The charge on the books was 
$2,375,000. : 

Q. Yes, just give me that according to these years, please?—A. The only 
thing is they are not comparable you know, in order to get the comparable 
figure you have to take the amount at the top of the page. 

(). We will take these at the bottom first, then we will go back to those 
at the top of the page.—A. $2,375,000; $2,333,000. 

Q. Wait a minute; that is right, that is for 1926?—A. Yes. $2,826,000. 

Q. Give the year?—A. For 1927. For 1928, $3,108,000; for 1929, $3,449,000; 
for 1930, $2,059,000; for 1931, $1,785,000; for 1932, $2,345,000; and for 1933, 
$1,905,000. Now, this morning I explained that in the books they had changed 
the policy of charging up the salaries and bonuses, and we had to make an 
adjustment in order to put this on a comparable basis, showing the amount 
charged against each year’s operations. This bottom figure, I have just read — 
out is the entry made in their books, but which is not comparable. 

(). In the company’s books, of the payments made in those years?—A. Or 
provisions. 

@. For salaries and bonuses. You have them here, but for instance, what 
is that first line?—A. The salaries and bonuses paid to 40 executives and 
supervisors, including the president and directors in that calendar year. 

(). The top 40?—A. Yes, the top 40. 

Q. The actual amount paid and charged?—A. The actual amount which 
the top 40 received from all sources in the calendar years. 

Q. Give them to us?—A. In 1925 it was $1,567,322; in 1926, it was 
$1,643,538; 1927, $1,782,617; 1928, $1,890,275; 1929, $2,191,854; 1930, $2,131,976; 
1931, $2,085,450; 1932, $1,697,587; 1933, $1,357,321. | 

By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
@. Dealing with those 40 top, have you, without mentioning names, the 


break-down so that you could tell us the top salaries and bonuses, and the lower 
ones. It works out to an average of about $35,000 each. 


The CHatrRMAN: More than that. 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): In the last year. 
The CHAIRMAN: $33,900. } 
By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Is that right?—A. Yes. 
Q. It works out an average of $35,000?—A. In the last calendar year, 
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Q. Can you break that up and tell us what the high, medium and low 
salaries were?—A. That information can be obtained from the officials of the 
company who are here. I have not that information. 

Q. Do you not know what the highest one gets? 


The CuairMAN: In other cases, we have not asked the details, except in one 


instance, where they brought the statement and submitted it to us; and if we 


could know from Mr. Gordon an indication—we have the average, we know 


what that is, it was $39,000 in 1926, $54,700 in 1930, $33,900 in 1934—~we could 


have that submitted to the committee privately. 
Mr. KEenNeEpy (Winnipeg): That would serve the purpose, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Then, what bonuses were paid to other employees, Mr. 
Gordon? 
The Wirness: Bonuses paid to the other employees were $938,140. 
Mr. Factor: What do you mean by “ other employees,” executive, etc? 


The Wirness: Yes, from the top 40 down to as low a grade as assistant 
department manager. 


The CHatrMAn: You do not know how many there are? 
The Witness: No, I do not sir. 


Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Have you an approximate figure? I suppose you will 
have that in the wage report. 
By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Just before you go on, I should like to ask you this: The top 40 starts 
with the president, and those in that: class and comes down to what classifica- 
tion?—A. They are the 40 individuals receiving the largest amounts. They 
would come down to the supervisors and possibly some department managers. 

Q. Some department managers?—A. There is not a fine distinction between 
what they call a supervisor and a department manager. 

Q. Most of your department managers and assistant department managers 
will come in this next classification to which you now refer in bonuses paid to 
other employees?—A. Most of them, yes. The salaries of the ordinary depart- 
ment managers are not included in this head office item. This is just the 
bonuses. In 1925 the other bonuses were $938,140; 1926, $915,370; 1927, 


$1,149,280; 1928, $1,476,685; 1929, $1,643,809; 1930, $1, 492 023; 1931, $1, 467, 994 ; 


1932, $1, 052, 187; 1933, $923, 767. 

The CuairmMaANn: This last instance, it is bonus in BOHIOR to salary? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Those do not include salaries. 

The Witnsss: No. 

Mr, SoMMERVILLE: They are separate bonuses, pure and simple? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: The first number, the 40 top, included salaries? 

The Wirnsss: Yes. 

Mr, SoMMERVILLE: Give me those totals. 

The Witness: $2,505,462 in 1925; $2,558,908 in 1926; $2,931,897 in 1927; 
$3,366,960 in 1928; $3,835,663 in 1929; $3,623,999 in 1933; $3,553,444 in 1931; 
$2, 749 174 in 1932; and $2, 281,088 in 1933. Now, the balance of the statement 
is merely a reconciliation showing how much is charged to the departments, and 
how it gets into the various accounts. 


The CuarrMan: It is now five minutes to six, and I think we shall adjourn. 


~ Committee will stand adjourned until eleven o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Committee adjourned at six o’clock to meet Tuesday, June 12th at 11 o’clock. 
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APPENDIX 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


MEMORANDUM IN CONNECTION WITH THE COMPARATIVE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEETS JANUARY, 1925, To JANUARY, 1934 


Statement C-1 which was prepared from the Company’s records shows the 
Consolidated Balance Sheets of The T. Eaton Co. Limited and eleven of its 
subsidiary Companies for ten years from 22nd January, 1925, to 11th January, 
1934. Only two of the eleven subsidiaries were in existence at 22nd January, 
1925, the others having been incorporated subsequent to that date. The 
Companies and the dates on which they were included in the consolidation are 
as follows:— 


Bhent tiavon Ao WaAMe en ee ae 22nd January 1925 
hewl Watoni rie (Con hAMibeds ew. wee 22nd January 1925 
The Guelph'Stove:Co, Limited?) 2o0n u) 22nd January 1925 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited of Montreal....... 21st January 1926 
The Purchaser’s Finance Co. Limited........ .20th January 1927 
Business’ Properties Gimited...% 10. 2 oe). oe 20th January 1927 
Rideau Stores Limited sit 2-0 oe pe ee 19th January 1928 


(This Company discontinued operations the 
following year) 


The T. Eaton Co. (Maritimes) Limited....... 3lst January 1929 
The Canadian Department Stores Limited... .31st January 1929 
The T. Eaton’ Realty Co. Limited............ 30th January 1930 
The Canadian Stores Limited...:............ 14th January 1932 


The T. Eaton House Furnishing Co. Limited. .12th January 1933 


_ . The assets and liabilities of seven small subsidiary Companies are not 
included in the consolidation, the investment in them being shown as ‘‘Invest- 
ments in and advances to Subsidiaries.”” These Companies are as follows:— 


The T. Eaton Life Assurance Company 

The T. Eaton General Insurance Company 

The T. Eaton Company of France 

The T. Eaton Co. M.b.H. 

Two comparatively small Real Estate Companies 
The Eaton Delivery Co. Limited 


The statement indicates that the book value of total assets increased from 
$40,699,000 at 22nd January 1925 to $107,745,000 at 29th January 1931 but 
subsequently decreased to $100,035,000 at 11th January 1934. : 


Investments: 


Investments, which chiefly consist of government and municipal bonds, 
have not varied greatly over the ten-year period. The Company’s officials 
state that a large part of these investments are held as security for the employees’ 
and customers’ deposit accounts although they are not definitely ear-marked 
as being held for this purpose. 


Accounts Receivable: 


Accounts Receivable include chiefly the trade accounts of the merchandising 
companies and the outstanding deferred payment accounts on the books of The 
Purchaser’s Finance Co. Limited. 
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Merchandise Inventories: 


The Inventories increased from $9,385,000 at 22nd January, 1925, to $20,- 
242,000 at 30th January, 1930, but have since decreased to $15,817,000 at 11th 
January, 1934. The value of most of the merchandise carried decreases with 
age and it is the Company’s practice to price the inventories at less than cost 
in order to arrive at what is considered to be the real value of the merchandise. 
In some years additional amounts were written off the estimated real value 
in the head office records before arriving at the figure at which the inventories 
were shown in the Balance Sheet. The difference between the cost of the 
inventories and the values at which they appear in the Balance Sheets are shown 
in Statement C-3 as ‘Special reserves not disclosed in the Balance Sheets.’’ 


Land, Buildings and Equipment less Depreciation: 


The book value of the Company’s land, buildings and equipment less 
provisions for depreciation has increased very considerably since 22nd January, 
1925, as is shown by the following summary: 


Net Book Value at 22nd January, 1925:........... $ 12,498 ,000 
Net Book Value at 11th January, 1934............ . 63,330,000 
$ 50,832 ,000 


Depreciation provided for during this period and 
deducted from the balances in the asset accounts— 
ADDEOCIMOALEIYY ait. widastinnl staihes <teide eho sade Lis 18 ,500 ,000 


os 


Increase in book value of land, buildings and equip- 

FECT Gets vrs ke TATIONS VA 20 Bean $ 69,332 ,000 
Included in this is an increased valuation placed 

upon certain assets sold to The T. Eaton Realty 

Co. Limited based upon an appraisal made in the 

early part of 1929—approximately.............. 16,000 ,000 


The cost of additions to land, buildings and equip- 
ment during the period was approximately...... $ 53,332,000 


These additions were partly financed by means of a mortgage of $4,713,000 
on the Montreal property and by the proceeds from the sale of $12,000,000 
5 per cent First Mortgage Bonds issued by the T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited. 
The balance of some $36,000,000 was provided from the Company’s own re- 
sources. 


Mortgage Payable, Bonds and Debentures: 


The mortgage payable amounting to $4,713,000 at 11th January, 1934, is 
secured by the property in Montreal. The Bonds and Debentures outstanding 
include $12,000,000 5 per cent First Mortgage Bonds of the T. Eaton Realty 
Co. Limited, $400,000 10 per cent Bonds of The T. Eaton Co. Limited issued 
to certain employees in exchange for shares in the Company which were held 
by them, $500,000 6 per cent Debentures of The T. Eaton Co. Limited issued 
to officials of the Company and $6,011,000 5 per cent Debentures of The T. 
Eaton Co. Limited sold to employees. The Company has paid a higher rate 
of interest on both these classes of debentures than the stipulated percentage. 
Prior to 1930 interest was paid at the rate of 7 per cent per annum on all deben- 
tures; since 1930 the rate has been 6% per cent. 
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Retirement and Benefit Fund: 


The Employees’ Retirement and Benefit Fund represents appropriations 
made from the Profit and Loss Account from time to time for the Directors on 
their retirement. There is no regular pension scheme in operation except for 
senior employees, but the company has voluntarily made retiring allowances 
to employees as outlined in the memorandum on wages. . 

Statement C-2 shows the assets and liabilities included in the Consolidated 
balance sheet at 11th January, 1934, classified by Companies after inter-company 
adjustments. 


Net Worth: 


Statement C-3 shows the approximate net worth of the business at book 
values according to the Company’s statistical records. The book value of the 
net worth is represented by the capital, free reserves and surplus shown in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheets and by certain special reserves which do not appear 
therein. The statement indicates that the net worth increased from $38,419,000 
at 22nd January, 1925, to $57,533,000 at 3lst January, 1929. Since that date 
it has decreased to $48,066,000 at 11th January, 1934, due to a reduction in the 
estimated special reserves not disclosed in the Balance Sheets. 


Capital: 


The original capital of The T. Eaton Co. Limited on the date of its incor- 
poration, 8th July, 1891, was $248,500, the balance in the surplus account at 
that date also being $248,500. The capital shown in Statement C-3 represents 
the present issued capital of The T. Eaton Co. Limited ($1,000,000) plus some 
directors’ qualifying shares of the subsidiary companies. 


Reserves: 


The reserves are shown under the headings in which they appear in the 
books of the companies; the totals agree with the figures shown in the com- 
parative consolidated Balance Sheets (Statement C-1). These reserves are 
described in the books as insurance reserve, building and equipment reserve, 
depreciation reserve, special reserve for promotion of business, etc. The officials 
of the Company have stated, however, that all these items are free reserves 
and represent part of the shareholders’ interest in the business. It will be 
noted that the reserves increased from $18,244,000 at 22nd January, 1925, to 
$28,344,000 in January, 1929, and to $33,394,000 in January, 1930. $4,000,000 
of the increase in the year ended 30th January, 1930, is represented by a capital 
surplus arising from the sale of the fixed assets to The T. Eaton Realty Co. 
Limited. At 11th January, 1934, the reserves appear in the balance sheets of 
the Companies at $35,394,000. 


Surplus: 


The combined surplus accounts of the Companies have increased from 
$1,987,000 at 22nd January, 1925, to $7,108,000 at 11th January, 1934. 


Special Reserves not disclosed in the Balance Sheets: 


The special reserve for investments amounting to $1,076,000 at 11th January, 
1934, represents the difference between the amount at which these investments: 
are shown in the Balance Sheets and their market values; at 14th January, 1932, 
the book value of the investments exceeded their market value by $109,000. 
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The special reserve for inventories represents the difference between the 
cost of these inventories and the values at which they appear in the Balance 
Sheets. In order to arrive at a fair value of the merchandise inventories at any 
date it would perhaps be necessary to make some deduction from cost, par- 
ticularly in the case of any slow-moving stock. To this extent the special 
reserve shown in Statement C-3 may be over-stated. 


Prior to the sale of the fixed assets to The T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited the 
difference between their estimated and book values was shown as a special 
reserve in the records of the Company and amounted to $10,929,000 at 31st 
January, 1929. In April, 1929, these assets were sold to The T. Eaton Realty Co. 
Limited and their book value was increased by approximately $16,000,000 which 
more than offset the special reserve. $4,000,000 was credited to capital surplus 
account in the books of The T. Eaton Co. Limited at the time the book values of 
these assets were increased and is included with the reserve account in the 
Balance Sheet. When the fixed assets were written up to their appraised values 
in the books of The T. Eaton Realty Co. Limited, $12,000,000 in ordinary shares 
of that Company (which are convertible into preference shares) were issued to 
the Sir John Eaton Estate. 


In January, 1926, a reserve of $500,000 was provided out of profits against 
the investment in Subsidiary Companies and was deducted from the amount 
thereof in the Balance Sheet. ‘This reserve was increased by further provisions 
made in following years until at 30th January, 1930, the Company had established 
a reserve of $4,000,000 which was shown in the records as a special reserve. 
After 31st Jan., 1931, the Company’s officials decided that due to the decline in 
real estate values, this reserve was necessary to provide for depreciation of the 
assets of the subsidiary companies and could not be shown as part of the net 
worth of the business. 


Consolidated Surplus Account: 


Statement C-4 shows the changes in the consolidated surplus accounts of 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited and eleven of its subsidiary companies from 22nd 
January, 1925, to 11th January, 1934. The amounts shown as having been trans- 
ferred from the profit and loss account (see Statement C-5) are after giving effect 
to certain inventory adjustments, etc., and do not represent the true profits of 
the Company. ‘These are referred to later. 


The sundry minor adjustments shown in the statement arise from the fact 
that the figures throughout are shown in even thousands of dollars and these 
minor adjustments are necessary to bring the totals for the year into agreement, 
with the Balance Sheet figures. 


It will be noted that the dividends paid amounted to $570,000 in the year 
ended 21st January, 1926; that they were increased to $720,000 in each of the 
next three years and to $820,000 in the year ended 30th January, 1930. Since 
that date they have shown a marked decrease to $195,000 in each of the last 
two years. In addition a payment of $940,000 was made to the members of the 
Eaton family in the year ended 31st January, 1929, (the Diamond Jubilee Year 
of the business). This distribution was not a dividend as it was made to the 
individual members of the family and not to the shareholders (the Sir John 
Eaton Estate, etc.). 

Provisions made from time to time for the Employees’ Retirement and 
Benefit Fund reserve and the amounts transferred to the various free reserve 
accounts are also shown in this statement. 
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THE T. EATON Co. LIMITED 


MEMORANDUM IN CONNECTION WITH CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND 
Loss, 23RD JANUARY, 1925, To llTH JANUARY, 1934 | 


Statement C-5 was prepared from the records of the Company and show 
the combined results of The T. Eaton Co. Limited and eleven of its subsidiary 
companies for the period 23rd January, 1925, to 11th January, 1934. In order 
to show a true comparison of the results of operations during the nine-year 
period the merchandise inventories have been adjusted to a cost basis in the 
statement. In the Company’s books the inventories were reduced below cost 
by percentages which varied considerably from year to year and without the 
adjustment referred to the book figures do not reflect a fair comparison. 

In the earlier years under review it was the Company’s practice to provide 
at the end of the year for bonuses payable to directors and department managers 
which to some extent are based on the results of the year’s operations. Full 
provision for bonuses payable was not made, however, at 29th January, 1931 or 
at the end of any of the next three years, the bonuses being charged to expenses 
in the year in which they were paid. The Company’s officials state that they 
consider bonuses should in every case be charged to the expenses of the year in 
which they are actually paid and that this should be given effect to in any 
comparison of the operating results of different years. An adjustment has, 
therefore, been made to the profits or losses shown in Statement C-5 so as to 
include in the expenses of each year the bonuses actually paid out in that year. 

The Statement shows the operating profit or loss of the merchandising com- 
panies, the net interest credited to Profit and Loss Account and the supple- 
mentary expenses. It also shows the net profit or loss of the non-merchandising 
companies, the adjustment referred to re bonuses payable and the total profit or 
loss before extra provisions for depreciation, inventory adjustments, etc. The 
Statement indicates that the Company made a profit after providing for depre- 
ciation but before provision of any special reserves, of $5,196,000 in the year 
ended 21st February, 1926, that the profits increased in the next two years and 
amounted to $8,081,000 in the year ended 19th January, 1928 and that they 
decreased very substantially in the next three years. A loss of $2,454,000 was 
incurred in the year ended 14th January, 1932, and of $2,075,000 in the year 
ended 12th January, 1933. A profit of $878,000 was made in the year ended 
11th January, 1934. 

The relationship of the net profit or loss for the nine years ended 11th 
January, 1934, to the capital, surplus and reserves, including the special reserves 
not disclosed in the balance sheets (see Statement C-8) is as follows in thousands 
of dollars :— 


Ordinary 
Capital Shares of Percentage 
Surplus T. Eaton Total Net Profit of Net 
and Realty Co.| Capital or Loss Profit or 
— Reserves Limited Surplus (State- Loss to 
(State- held by and ment Total 
ment the Sir Reserves C-5) Capital 
C-3) John Eaton etc. 
Estate 
$ $ $ $ % 
Year ended 21st Jan. 1926............... 38,4195 Clive 38,419 5, 196 13-6 
Wear ended g0th Jan. 1927... 0... 3. 0.5. 41 SOL ctiauek aoe cet 41,361 6, 972 16-8 
Veoar ended 19th Jans 1926.00 050.60 seven AG Sos cise a eee 46, 854 8,081 17-2 
Year ended 81st Jan. 1929............... HOSOI O ee eee. 55,010 6,075 11-0 
Year ended 30th Jan. 1930............... OL pOaddl a. cb eres 57, 533 3,730 6-5 
Year ended 29th Jan. 103.05 oe. oo... 54, 871 12,000 66,871 959 1-4 
Year ended 14th Jan. 1932............... 56, 137 12,000 68,137 2,454 3-6 
Year ended 12th Jan. 1933............... 48, 566 12,000 60, 566 2,075 3-4 
Year ended 11th Jan. 1934. ..... 00.2.2. 47,323 12,000 59,323 878 1-5 


: 
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In the above summary the capital surplus and reserves are shown as at the 
beginning of each year; the profits or losses are after providing for depreciation 


_ of fixed assets but before provision of any special reserves. 


As already stated, certain adjustments were made to the figures shown in 


the Company’s records in respect to the valuations of the inventories and the 


provisions for bonuses in order that the operating results should reflect a true 


comparison. These changes are shown in Statement C-5 as an adjustment to 


the net profit or loss in order to arrive at the amount transferred to surplus 
account according to the Company’s records. 

The details of the interest added to the trading profits or losses of the 
merchandising companies are shown in Statement C-6. The interest revenue 


includes interest from investments, interest charged on accounts receivable, 
mortgages, exchange, etc. It also includes interest charged on advances to 


subsidiary companies, a large part of which is represented by the interest re- 
ceived from The T. Eaton Realty Company Limited. The largest credit to 
the account is represented by the interest charged to the departments on the 
capital invested in the various current and fixed assets used by them. This 
includes interest on merchandise inventories, interest on furniture and fixtures 


and, prior to the sale to the Realty Company in April, 1929, interest on the 


fixed assets (included in the rental charged to departments). After the sale of 
the fixed assets to the Realty Company the rental charged to the departments 
was used to offset the rent payable to the Realty Company and no part of it 
was credited to the interest account in the private books of the Company. 
This accounts for the large decrease in the years ended 30th January, 1930, and 
29th January, 1931. The further decrease in the next three years is due to 
special reductions in the interest charges to certain operating units. 

The interest expenditure includes interest payable on the bonds and deben- 


i tures of The T. Eaton Co. Limited, the interest credited to employees’ accounts, 
_ customers’ D.A. accounts, bank interest, carrying charges on rented properties, 


etc. The interest accounts of the subsidiary companies are comparatively 


_ small and for this reason have not been analysed in detail in the statement. 


Statement C-7 shows the details of the supplementary expenses which are 


not charged to the merchandising departments. ‘These expenses are set out 


in considerable detail and the explanation shown in the Statement gives an 


indication of the nature of each of the items with the exception of the salaries 


and bonuses, which are shown in Statement C-8. 


Commencing in the fall of 1931 the Company instituted a policy of adding 
an overhead percentage to all purchase invoices. ‘This overhead charge was 
treated as part of the cost of the goods in the trading accounts of the merchan- 


 dising departments and appears as a credit to the supplementary expenses in the 
_ private books of the Company. ‘These credits are shown in Statement C-7 and 
_ amounted to $833,000 in the year ended 11th January, 1934. 


Employees in the past were allowed a discount of 107% on all merchandise 


purchased from the Company; this was reduced to 5% in July, 1932. (The 
* discount of 25% allowed to the direct descendants of the late Mr: Timothy 


_ Eaton has not been reduced.) It is the Company’s policy to allow the depart- 


ments to take credit in the trading accounts of the merchandising companies 


for the full amount of the sale to employees, the discount being shown as a 
_ charge to supplementary expenses in the private books of the Company. ‘This 
discount amounted to $886,000 in the year ended 30th January, 1930, and to 
_ $291,000 in the year ended 11th January, 1934. 


Comparative Operating Statement—T. Eaton Co. Limited 


As already stated, the T. Eaton Co. Limited operates the Toronto Stores 
and mail order division, the Winnipeg store, the Winnipeg mail order division, 
the Western Groceterias and many other units. The Comparative results of 
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the Company’s operations are shown in Statement C-5 in total. An analysis 
showing the operating results of each unit of the T. Eaton Co. Limited is shown 
in Statement D-1 for the period 23rd January, 1925, to 11th January, 1934. It 
will be seen that the Toronto Mail Order, the Winnipeg Store, Winnipeg Mail 
Order division, Winnipeg Factory and Manchester Grey Department are the 
only units which have shown a profit in every year. The Toronto Stores have 
shown losses for the last three years; the Toronto Factory losses for the last 
four years; operations of.the Ontario Groceterias have always resulted in a loss, 
etc. It will be seen that the operations of some of the Western Stores opened 
in 1928 and 1929 have been unprofitable. 
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Housr or Commons, Room 368, 


Turspay, June 12, 1934. 


The Special Committee on Price Spreads and Mass Buying met at 11 a.m., 
Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., and Mr. W. W. Parry, K.C., of Toronto, 
appeared as counsel for the committee. 


The CHarrMAN: Order, gentlemen. The minutes of yesterday’s meeting 
simply disclose the witness heard and certain documents filed. I will declare 
the minutes approved. 

We will now proceed with the examination of the witness from where we 
left off, in connection with the audit of the Eaton establishment. 


Mr. SommervILLE: Just in opening, perhaps we might ask Mr. Nash, who 
was in charge of the audit, just the procedure that was adopted. 


A. E. Nasu, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Yesterday, Mr. Nash, we started with the amount of the net profits of 
the Eaton Company?—A. Yes. | 

Q. That was the first figure that was ascertained? A. That, together with 
the assets and liabilities, was the first figure that was ascertained. 
x a Then we proceeded to find out how that net profit was arrived at?— 

. Yes. : . 

Q. To arrive at the net profit, you took the cost of the goods that were 
purchased?—A. Yes. . 

Q. And added, to the cost, the expenses of selling?—A. Yes. 

Q. You added also the cost, first in the department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the next step was to show what was the gross mark-up?—A. Added 
for the business as a whole. 

Q. For the business as a whole?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then the next step was to ascertain what was the maintained 
mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. The maintained mark-up, after the deduction of write-downs and all 
other allowances?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the next step in yesterday’s proceeding was to show what costs 
io Ag to that maintained mark-up, in order to get to the net profit ?— 

id G5 
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Q. That is the step we are proceeding with now?—A. Yes, that is the step 
we are proceeding with now. 


Q. And in arriving at the examples that you are giving us of mark-ups 
throughout the departments, what policy did you adopt?—A. The policy that 
was adopted was to endeavour to select a representative number of cases which 
would be indicative of the practice or business of the department, and of the 
store or business as a whole. It was exactly the same principle and policy that 
was adopted in the case of every department store. Particular instructions were 
given that the examples to be taken and discussed would be within the range 
that would include some high, some low and some in the middle. 


@. And indicative of the range of mark-ups over the whole field?—A. Yes. 
@. A fair representation of the business as a whole?—A. Yes. 


Q. That is the basis upon which the mark-ups were arrived at which are 
indicated in the sheets to be submitted to us to-day?—A. Yes. 


Wa ter L. Gorpon, recalled. 


~ By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Before we proceed with your next report, Mr. Gordon, yesterday you 
indicated that the total expenses charged to head office or paid by head office 
was a sum of $2,986,000?—A. Yes. 


Q. That is against the whole organization?—A. Yes. 


Q. And against this amount paid out by head office, there were head office 
net revenues from the departments of $2,062,000?—A. Net revenues from interest 
charged to the departments and from other sources. 


Q. The net revenue from interest was $2,062,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. That left a balance of $924,000 borne by head office?—A. Yes. 


Q. This $924,000 is itself paid out of the net profits made by the operating 
departments?—A. Yes. 


Q. So that in that way the operating departments bear the entire expenses? 
—A. Yes. 


@. Then all other expenses connected with the business are directly charged 
against the departments in one form or another?—A. That is correct. 


Q. And those, of course, run into something like $27,000,000?—A. $27,000,000 
for the five main units. 


Q. Yesterday, as we were closing, we were dealing with the total salaries 
and bonuses paid to 40 executives. You were going to get the breakdown of that. 
Have you got it as yet?—A. That information we will have to obtain from the 
companies officially. 


By the Chairman: 
@. They will not give it to you?—A. I have not got it, no. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: What is the position in respect to that? 


Mr. Nasu: They don’t refuse to give it. They would prefer that we should 
not present it for them. 


The CuarrMan: We asked for it for the private use of the committee. 
Mr. Nasu: I have not yet been able to connect with them. 
The Cuatrman: Any way, they have not given it to you? 
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Mr. Nasu: No. Since yesterday I have not passed on your request for it 


| for the private use of the committee. I intended to do so this morning, but I was 
unable to connect with them; so I would not like it to go on the record that they 
have refused. If they later do so, I will so report. 


| Mr. SommeERvILLE: Now we will proceed with the memorandum in connection 
with the operations and expenses of the Toronto stores:— 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


ToRONTO STORES DEPARTMENTAL OPERATING EXPENSES FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED 11TH JANUARY, 1934 


Summary of Statement No. F-2 


Expenses charged to Cost of Sales in 
Company’s Records— 


Overhesd: Charge (3). i oe oe bee $ 348,679 
Travelling and Buying Expenses.... 112,534 
NO VETUISIN ge Ok. ccs eemee eet meee ate 17 ,903 


Head Office Allowance re Special Sales. 75,866 403 , 250 


Interest, and. Stock'Chargess Woe. ae oe ae ee ee $ 258 , 998 
Rent ‘andspace'Charvess 4 ai ee, ae ee ee 1,596 , 549 
Dless WAGESs oie, A yea ee Oem et OnE Rng cetera ae 2,200 , 487 
Supervision and“Offiice:W ages!) 20. A ee 1,150,315 
Advertising and Merchandise Display............. Psa iss 
Sundry Departmental Expenses................... 832 ,431 
Furniture and Fixtures—carrying charge........... 157 , 466 
City Delivery, Expense. Aree ee a, ee ee 971,144 
General Expenses— 

Allocated Muirect Dy. sian), eames SL 177 j872Z 

Allocated on basis of sales.......... 846 , 226 2 ,024 ,098 


BLOC! 3) .\uidr. 4a Se Cram ok Bae ee ogee $ 10,505,601 
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STATEMENT No. F-3 
THE TT. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Rent AND SPACE CHARGES—TORONTO SecTION—YEAR ENDED 11TH 
JANUARY, 1934 


Rental charges to Toronto Stores Merchandising Departments. .$ 1,596,549 00 
Rental charges to Service Departments of Toronto Stores, 
Toronto Mail Order, Toronto Factory, etc........-++-++++: 1,114,573 92 


2,711,122 92 
Less: Rental charges to certain Service Departments (i.e. Eleva- 
tors, etc.) eliminated from the maintenance expenses below. . 140 ,989 42 


$ 2,570,133 50 
Expenses to be provided for:— 


Rent payable to T. Eaton Realty Company 
Teaaitedt et a ee ke ee Re: $ 1,679,596 32 


Space Charges: 
Taxes on land and buildings.. $ 513,785 20 
Insurance—Fire............-- 26,166 20 
Maintenance 
expenses: 
Alterations and 
repairs... 8 $ 31,044 62 
Light, Heat 
and Ventila- 
SIO I Foe 191,046 46 
Day caretaking 113,246 99 
Fire protection 34,075 87 


Floormen..... 28,515 55 
Night care- : 

EAA g Shis: De 97 ,392 89 
Elevators....: 158,550 34 


Sundry expense 21,498 71 675,331 43 1,215,282 83 2,894,879 15 


Ta 


—— 


Deficiency charged to Supplementary Expenses in the Private 
Ledger of The T. Eaton Co. Panited’ Uy sehen: cise toteete $ 324,745 65 
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STATEMENT No. F-4. 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISE DispLay—Toronto StorES—YEAR ENDED 
lity JANUARY, 1934 


City Advertising— 


Newspaper advertising jaiicct'. by. daar: $ 963 ,777 
Department wages: ; 7... . ose Meee Ae 87,136 
Rentalcharge ss. 0 oo. Ve ee es ; 2,888 
Sundry expenses of department............. 55 ,278 


$ 1,109,079 
Add: Amount overcharged to departments— 
transferred to General Expense......... 3,665 


% »bsll2 744 
Deduct: Amount charged to other units of the 


BUSINGSE sh tans te ae een 174,309 §$ 938 ,435 
Merchandise Display— 
Decorations 98 2 ernest ar $ 19 ,060 
Stands and Torna yee unin edna en an mnnoaae 4 634 
Carpenters, Painters and Engineers.......... 20 ,370 
Department WHER Ai ests ee ene paar 59 ,469 
Rentalcharges a. 5000). ec en ee a 40 ,212 
Special charge for Light, Heat, Ventilation 
Power, ang steam ico 0s Gs amen 26 ,163 
Interest and Depreciation of Furniture and 
PISEUPES Avaya e ME Ly Aen a eee 9,591 
Sundry Spear NET SRN eOMMRMRCD ERENT: 2200 nr 15,753 
$ 195,252 
Add: Amount overcharged to departments— 
transferred to General Expense: 04). 3,450 
$ 198 ,702 
Deduct: Amount charged to other units of the 
business 22054) 00) it, Bae CL Aenea 1,124 
—_—__—_———. 197 ,578 
EYCKC GWT ee ele ele | OR sae ae 43 ,081 
PROUGHING ameter ery Mot thea? PR re emi REI. 98 ,006 
Special Adwernisine yy ys) 2 Ce wee a 37,018 


Total charged to Merchandising Departments of the Toronto 
BUDO OR 5 (5 SA eee pe acct 64.9 (40 ork een NR ree $ 1,314,113 
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STATEMENT No. F-5 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


City DrLiveEry ExpENSE—TORONTO STORES, YEAR ENDED 11TH 
JANUARY, 1934 


I Se Lance rcsri ch one) lige cfieatal ail MD DOR PAR ie eso ayo UNOS font aah Wea ET $ 678,679 
TODS CS ee eR tee Oiler) mR ia i tp eee er hl AI 25 ,853 
MEINE gas rey anit et sin AU ARN 2c) Dod ly oo 8 esl GIN A alle” ase 24 ,955 
VY AOD CCAM CNS oi ve) hs RR Ee 6 fc cueis asia) (Pe apuoaienely 12,406 
UAE ALO cee peel iin etal ches th wiptets phbarendas 43 ,433 
TNC P LOIN ATO OM a feat ish sire GERPEEN OPSEN 3 AL Ehe 4 le Ae ph eye RE 4 129 , 664 
Interest and Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures. . 73,031 
ESS EAICOR AG Gh he a SRR Vn ab lie as 8 foi sole eghebeatiadh wine hog 12 ,956 
ESI 10 CCA Ie a ne Ca eR Yr OURS ee 28 ,836 
Pave Per any Dats. o aiiy ee 4. «cast ea eeciare hed i 22 ,092 
IOV MN OGTISCS hi. sca aka ag ty soe ahh v6. in) apmeaBR ARIE, 204 , 360 

$1,256 , 265 


Less: Cartage on incoming merchandise and charges 
for trucks, etc. charged directly to the Depart- 


mone conecencdi a hs ee ee $274 ,671 
Amount charged to Mail Order Section 10,450 
250 eb21 
Direct charges to Merchandising Departments........ $ 971,144 


STATEMENT No. F-6 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


GENERAL EXPENSES ALLOCATED DiREcTLY—TOoRONTO STORES, YEAR ENDED 
lltH JANUARY, 1934 ' 


Audit (Sales)— 


WV AES mre Mie ON. GEN 4 Oe $ 92,447 
Other Oxpensese: ssa. ae 15,178 
$107 ,625 


Less: Charged City Delivery. 12,000 $ 95,625 


Inspectors (Parcel wrapping clerks) — 
Wares reer eo nas $207 , 158 
Other-expensess.4. 6.3. 9.5 24» 3,407 210 ,565 
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Expenses re Employees— 
Employment and Wages..... 
Welfare:Omice 3.0. nomen is 
ile CCG te as nec ere 
Liability Insurance... ......~ - 
Stati -Servicevar scm. cnet eee 
Hospital: sso ee ee ee 
Opliervehiargesice ta cee kates 


Sundry Expenses— 

Bisiiess Caxsac scaere ene 
Buying Offices—Expense..... 
CLV reer ais 0 ee ee 
SOiiEaenrORCe, 2 eee 
Coldustorage. iva taieey se 
Purniture Packers... seer 
tree Delivery). eee 
Interest on contracts........ 
Light, Heat and Power...... 
Provincial Shopping Service. . 
Research and Systems........ 
Round Room Reserve........ 
SLOURWAUGIU OL a acu Bienes 
Corporation ax. c ees 
Christmas. @irtless as. 
Children’s Saturday attrac- 

MOnSH Mee hank Seopa eee 
Deferred Payment expenses. . 
Purnisheagettooms oi. .ue es 
Fourth Floor Fall Opening... 
Georgian Room Reserve..... 
Gara gewKentalia. <ily cite 
Fourth Floor Spring Opening. 
Hayter Street Accounts...... 
Hollywood Fashions......... 
House furnishing Shopping 

MCI VLOC a aroha se Pevorr a aime 
Interior Decorating.......... 
Wotorleer cosine) Jou tee, 
peso gsi a Orr ae a ana ne Nem A 
Santa Claus Account........ 


Modernistic Display......... 
TI OUSE WATE: H AIP S007. ale ee 
POVISHORVIOVING ook cance 
OthersEixpenses........ Th4cR€ 


STATEMENT No. F-5—Concluded 


199,745 


49 824 


671,937 $1,177,872 
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STATEMENT No. F-7 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


GENERAL EXPENSES ALLOCATED ON BASIS oF SALES—TORONTO 


SToRES YEAR ENDED 11TH JANuARy, 1934 


Printing, and. ovabionery asus ie ve ce $ 20,808 
Carpenters, Painters and Engineers..... 2,159 
TA OLOWALOR CTF Teas italian tah ernest 2,965 
Telegrams, Cables and Telephones...... 31,208 
TOSCORCN CUR. ti SMe aoe Tak Seen ode 30 , 263 
chat ael NEL RE ot BA SEE Sai ae ee Le 5,641 
Light; Heatand Ventilation... ©. 20". 469 
iPower and mteam 2 22% Wi! POs U8 | 1,748 
Furniture and Fixtures—Interest and De- 

DECGIALION. 207.00, AO. PROTA th ait ae 35 ,982 
Furniture and Fixtures—Insurance...... 1,952 
Wi ReS stim UMA hea see wales ce bee jal 627 ,393 
Veteh Ro) RE a ae Re 116,181 
Loyviand=—santa Clatisi ic)... 0S... es ase 10,500 
1 igd sa a 9) a ve lee a ce ei 38 , 011 
Furniture and Fixtures—Storage Rent. . 8,102 
PORORO SM OIEION or tarts * Rin ei ees 7,824 
DACULOSY AUIPACUIOTISY.. cae. s 2 cknckh siete 20 , 723 
City Order! iter eas SAR cst RON Scie Sy ogee 14 ,047 
TIODOLIONSE . Cans shuns thas otliod tee Ot ane BEE 2OU 
Rent—Hollerith Machines.............. 9 ,203 
Provincial Shopping Service............ 9,145 
Sanabra. Pelevisionss ecru wuld. ne cules 5, 049 
pnare oF WMiaikOrder s,s. .ng ye oAacd am 1,764 
Sundry Uxpensed. waned ran sid diel boivtel 137 , 209 

$1,149 ,596 


Deduct: Credits arising from under and 
overcharges in certain Depart- 


mental expenses............... 25 ,466 
$1,124,130 
Deduct: Charges to— 
WiALUGOTOCr oot voy: $115 ,053 
Canadian Department 
SLOLCe ore, 33 ,921 
Toronto Factory.... 57,961 
DiGntren eo. oe 6,154 
MGUCLON toe 4. 600 
Groceterias........ 204 S602 
PPAMUtGn fe ae. 15,538 
Head Office........ 25 ,094 
TAs aK ee 1,400 
Carry forward to 
next period....... 529 
Transient Items.... 1,610 


Ottawalewe, Larue 250 277,904 $ 846,226 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The first paragraph of the memorandum in connection with the opera- 
tions and expenses of the Toronto stores states that the business was started by 
the late Mr. Timothy Eaton in Toronto in the year 1869?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have had the history of that?—-A. Yes. 

Q. That might be put in the record:— 

The business was started by the late Mr. Timothy Eaton in Toronto 
in the year 1869 with a store on the southwest corner of Yonge and 
Queen Streets. It steadily expanded and the first unit of the main store 
building at Queen and Yonge Streets was erected in 1883. Additions 
have been made to the original building and the Annex, Mail Order, and 
other buildings have been erected on the adjacent property. ‘The con- 
struction of the new store at College and Yonge Streets was commenced 
in 1928. This new store has not been completed but part of it is open and 
in operation. In the company’s books the main store at Yonge and 
Queen Streets, the Annex and the College Street stores are treated as 
one unit and the results of the merchandising departments of all these 
stores are included in the same statements. 


The Witness: The basis of the rental charged to the various departments 
of the different units of the T. Eaton Company’s business has been described. 
The method of treating this rental charge and the other expenses charged to 
departments is, generally speaking, the same in each unit of the business. It is 
the intention to show in detail the way in which the expenses are charged to the 
departments of the Toronto stores unit and the nature of these expenses. This 
will serve as an example and should give a sufficient indication of the method 
of accounting throughout the organization. The expenses of the other units 
of the business are not dealt with in detail. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. In other words, you are taking the Toronto stores as an example of the 
way in which expenses are charged?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the same picture practically can be seen in all the units through- 
out the organization in Canada?—A. Yes. 

The sales of the Toronto stores in 1933 (including the sales of the T, Eaton 
Drug Company Limited and the T. Eaton Company Housefurnishings Limited) 
amounted to $34,712,000 which was over 25 per cent of the total sales of the 
whole organization. 

Statement No. F-1 shows the results of the operations of each of the 
merchandising departments of the Toronto stores for the year ended 11th 
January, 1934, according to the company’s records. The statement shows the 
sales, cost of sales, gross profit, mark-up percentage, expenses and net profit 
or loss of each department. The expenses are shown in total that are given in 
greater detail in statement F-2. 

Q. You have here for each of the departments in the stores the sales, the 
cost of those sales, and your gross profit?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And that gross profit percentage on cost would indicate the maintained 
mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the realized mark-up after all charges and write-downs?—A. 
After all write-downs on account of depreciated merchandise or loss due to 
shortages. 

Q. Or write-downs in sales reducing the original mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. These are the maintained mark-ups that were obtained for each depart- 
ment?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the result of the year’s operations?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And that statement, which will be broken down, shows that on the 
operations of the year, with total sales of $34,711,594 the gross profit was 
$11,288,630?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And the gross profit percentage or maintained mark-up was 48:2 per 
cent?—A. Yes. I would like to make it clear that that is before adding into 
the cost certain work room wages. 

Q. That is to say, in connection with some departments there are some work 
room wages a portion of which should be added in to complete the item of laid 
down cost?—A. Yes. The difficulty is that part only of the wages should be 
added in, and the part that should be added in cannot be separated from the 
part that should not. ; 

Q. For instance, I see here “Alteration room” you have work room wages 
of $67,348, but you cannot tell what if any portion of those wages should be 
added in before the goods are laid down, or what portion of that is represented 
ay the alterations made after the goods are laid down and purchased?— 

. Yes. 


By Mr. Isley: 


Q. Could you make an estimate?—A. It does not amount to very much, 
Mr. Ilsley. I do not know how an estimate could be made. You could put the 
whole thing into cost and consider what we show as the net gross profit. 

Q. Well, did you do that?—-A. Yes. 

Q. 44-6 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take, for instance, such an item as furniture?—A. That is on the last 
page of the statement at the top of the page HF-20 “Furniture and Fireplace 
Fittings”. The work room wages of that department includes some of the fin- 
ishers and people who are directly working on the furniture; that also includes 
porters and people who are not directly working on the furniture, and the wages 
of a few clerks and so on. 

Q. And that may include the cost of polishing and doing up furniture before 
it is sent out?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it also covers a number of items of that character of keeping furni- 
ture in condition?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is difficult. for you or impossible to distinguish between what are 
the items that should be charged for laying down the goods and those items of 
wages that are chargeable to work done on the goods after they are sold?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. But you put in the entire work room wages so that the committee may 
have before them the entire amounts that are paid for all items in connection 
with work rooms?—A. Yes. 

Q. And may then compare the two figures?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that if you take off the work room wages and give credit for every- 
thing the gross profit would be 44-6 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. I often wonder, Mr. Gordon, why accountants call that “gross profit” 
because it is not really gross profit; it is a gross balance. The term “profit” 
seems to indicate that it is a profit whereas nothing is taken into account for 
any of the overhead or other expenses mentioned in the item. Is that the usual 
accountancy term?—A. That is the usual accountancy term. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Generally accepted throughout the world?—A. Yes. 
Q. Prior to the expenses?—A. Yes, prior to the expenses. 
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By Mr. Factor: 
Q. It is Just the difference between the sales and the cost of the sales?—A. 
That is right. 
Q. Eliminating for the moment the work room wages, that is what it amounts 
to?—A. Yes, that is what it amounts to. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then your departmental expenses are shown, on gross profit of $11,288,630 
the departmental expenses are shown of $10,372,542?—A. Yes, plus the balance 
of $133,059 which was not allocated to any particular department. 

Q. Yes, and then in addition to that expenses charged to cost of sales in the 
company’s records of $403,250, showing a net loss on the operations of the 
Toronto store with its business of $34,000,000 for the year of $466,415?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Of course, that loss as shown here is after that charge has been made to 
the departments of interest, rental space, and the other items that you have 
already discussed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Including salaries and all other items of that character—overhead?— 
A. Yes. 

By, My, Factor; 

Q. Is there anywhere a statement where you have analysed these department 

expenses of $10,000,000?—A. Yes, statement F-2. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Is statement F-2 printed?—A. A summary of it is printed showing the 
details for all departments. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, all right. 
Mr. Factor: After all, that is most important. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, and we have this prepared also on percentages, so 
that we show how much each item adds to the expense or the cost of the goods. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now then, Mr. Gordon, this statement F-2 is a statement which shows 
how the spread is made up that is covered by the expenses of the Toronto store? 
—A. Yes, and the first item is overhead charge; these are expenses charged to 
cost of sales in the company’s records. 

Q. Amounts added to the invoices?—A. Amounts added to the invoices, yes. 


DY Vy, EGCLor « 


Q. On a percentage basis?—A. Yes. 
Q. Well, is there a fixed percentage or does it vary?—A. It varies slightly 
with different departments; it is somewhere about from 14 per cent to 2 per cent. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. That is that $833,000, is it?—A. The $833,000 applies to all units; that 
just deals with the Toronto store. 
Q. This is the Toronto share only?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. With an overhead charge of $348,679?—A. Yes. 

(J. And that represents the addition that is made to the invoices of varying 
percentages of 15 per cent or 2 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that just an arbitrary added amount?—A. It is more or less an 
arbitrary added amount. 
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Q. And that is called overhead, or what is it?—A. The head office charges 
the department with this percentage and then the head office retains that to 
offset certain allowances which it makes to the department. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
@. Such as discounts allowed to employees on purchases?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Here we have the first item of $348,679 overhead charge, and the 
next item is travelling and buying expenses, $112,534?—A. That is made up 
partly of the departmental manager’s travelling expenses and partly by a 
percentage added to all foreign invoices to provide for the cost of the foreign 
buying offices. 

Q@. Then the next is an item ae advertising $17,903.—A. Commencing in 
November, 1933, some provision for advertising was added to the cost of 
merchandising sold in the company’s books. The total amount is not appreciable 
for this year as the policy was only commenced in November. 

Q. That is for the last month or so of the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. A sum of $17,903, and that was added to the invoice, or an amount 
was added to the invoice of the goods as they were delivered?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What is the difference in this advertising and the other column “ adver- 
tising merchandising ”’?—A. None at all. In the company’s bookkeeping they 
add a percentage, or they started to add a percentage to cost of all merchandise, 
a provision for advertising. To get the total advertising you could add that 
$17,903 to the other item. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Why should they charge any advertising to cost of sales?—A. It is 
merely a part of their bookkeeping system. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


_ Q. Prior to November, 1933, where was adeertigine charged?—A. It was 
charged as an expense, when the invoice came in they did not add so much to it. 
Q. Where was it charged?—A. To the department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. As an advertising expense?—A. Yes. 

(). In this way there were two charges made to the department; the first 
is adding to the invoice so much, and the second is the advertising charge in 
the ordinary course?—A. That is correct. 


‘By Mr. Factor: 
Q. The second will ultimately disappear if all the advertising was charged 
on the invoice?—A. I do not think the intention is to charge the advertising 
on the invoice. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Is this the difference between the amount actually charged to advertis- 
ing and the amount that has been charged to the department for advertising? 
—A. No sir, in November they decided in order that the departments should 
have a fund which they could always fall back on for advertising purposes 
that they would charge them so much on the invoice as they came in. 
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Q. Well, that is the amount in any event. Then the next item under the 
heading is head office allowance re special sales; that is a total of $75,866, now 
what is that?—-A. When a department advertises a certain bit of merchandise 
for sale below its regular cost in order to bring trade to the store on Saturdays 
for instance, allowances made to that department by head office to compensate 
it for the reduced profit obtained as a result of such sale; in other words, if they 
asked one department to put on a sale the department manager’s profits are 
compensated by an allowance from head office. 

@. And the total amount of allowance made to departments for the entire 
year 1933 by head office on this account was $75,866. 

Mr. Heaps: What percentage would that amount to? 

The CHAIRMAN: About a half of one per cent. 

The Witness: Less than a half of one per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That meant then, after adding up the first of these three items and 
deducting the head office allowance, that meant it left a total balance of $403,250 
as an expense charged to cost of sales in the case of the head office record?— 
A. Yes. 

(. Now then, here are the other items of expenses that are not depart- 
mental expenses; interest and stock charges amount to?—A. $258,998. 

Q. For the Toronto store?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is that that 6 per cent?—A. That is 6 per cent on the stock and an 
amount for insurance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is 6 per cent on the stock, that has nothing to do with other invest- 
ment or anything of that kind other than merchandise?—A. On the merchandise 
inventories; it works out to a little less than 6 per cent of the cost, they take it 
on an assumed value which is less than cost. 


By Mr. Sommerville: | 
@. Then the rent and space charges charged to the department?—A. 
$1 596,549. | 
Mr. Heaps: What buildings does this include? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Toronto only. 


The Wirnrss: The Toronto main store, the annex store and the College 
street store. | 


Mr. Heaps: And all the other buildings? 


The Witness: There may be some small amount of space in some other 
buildings, but that really includes what this covers. 


; Mr. Heaps: How does this compare with the charge made by the other 
rm? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I do not remember offhand. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. To understand the basis of these charges, that is six and six, isn’t it?—A. 
That is a charge made by the realty company; and this is a charge per square 
foot from head office to the department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It is different from the charge by the realty company to head office?— 
Yes. 
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Mr. Factor: It is less than the realty charge. 

_Mr. SoMMeERVILLE: This amount is necessary to maintain the offices, to 
maintain the buildings; there is a surplus from this. 

Mr. Factor: Oh, no. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Oh, yes, from this. 

The Wirness: The amount charged to the departments is not sufficient to 
provide for all the space charges, including taxes, elevator charges, and so on, 
and the rent payable to the realty company. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Perhaps I had better put it this way, it was more than 
sufficient to provide for all of these items before the rental was fixed for the 
rental company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. I know, but rent is an expense isn’t it; and rent has to be taken into 
account?—A. The amount charged to the departments has not changed, but the 
total expense of the whole business, if you treat the realty company as a separate 
entity, has increased; but it comes back to the head office in the form of interest. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. Certain factors are responsible for it, what are they; was it the apprecia- 
tion of $16,000,000?—A. Yes, the rental charged by the realty company is more 
than the old provision of depreciation, interest on capital, and investment in 
buildings. 

Q. Yes? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then the next item is sales wages, $200,487?—-A. Yes. 
Q. That is the total for Toronto?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then the next item is supervision and office wages?—A. $1,150,315. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Supervision and office wages, that would be the book-keeping, account- 
ing and all that part of it?—-A. Supervision refers to the department manager’s 
salary, and the office wages, or the office department. 

Q. Well, the department manager’s salary, he is the sales chief, it comes 
under his supervision?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But the bonus paid to the department manager did not go into this 
particular account?—A. No, it is retained as a head office expense. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Not in full, was it?--A. Of the department manager, but not of the 
Assistant Manager. 

Q. I do not want to break in on your line of examination, but over here 
you say there was a charge of $300,000 to the department out of $2,000,000?— 
A. That is $386,000 on statement C-8. 

Q. Out of a total of $2,281,000 the bonuses to assistants and to others 
was-—?—A. They pay bonuses not only to the assistant managers, but to all 
the senior people in the department, and that mostly would take up that 
$386,000. 

Q. But what I am asking is, is that reflected in here?—A. That $386,000 
is reflected in here. 

Q. That is what I mean. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Advertising and merchandising display amounted to $1,314,113?— 
A. Yes. 

@. And sundry departmental expenses were $832,431?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does “ sundries ” cover?—A. It covers any item of a general expense 
nature which can be directly applied in that department. ‘The large item in- 
cludes the cash service expense, including the wages of the cashiers, maintenance 
of the cash chutes—the chutes which they send the change down—which comes 
to $119,920; the next largest direct expense represents packing materials, and 
printing and stationery which can be allocated to a definite department. 

(. The next item of expense added to cost in the Toronto store is furniture 
and fixtures—carrying charge?—-A. Charged to the department. 

Q. $157,466, what is that?—A. That is a charge of 6 per cent on the net 
book value of furniture and fixtures used by the departments, plus a provision 
for depreciation of this furniture and fixtures, and a small amount for insurance. 

Q. That is similar in character to the interest charged on stock—on the 

basis of 6 per cent?—A. Yes. 
-  Q@. The next item is free delivery expense $971,144?—A. Of that amount 
$905,611 were charged to specific departments, and the balance of $65,533 was 
not allocated to any particular department, but is considered an expense of the 
Toronto store as a whole. 

Q. The next heading is general expenses allocated directly $1,177,872?— 
A. Certain general expenses which the company is able to allocate to par- 
ticular departments in various ways. Where they can they try and allocate an 
item of expense to one or more departments to which it applies. The balance 
of $846,226 are other expense items which apply to all departments, and which 
are charged to them on the basis of sales. 

Mr. Facror: What are these general expenses? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: You have them set out in Statement F-6. 

The Wirness: The company maintains an audit department for doing its 
internal audit work, the cost of which came to $95,625; parcel wrapping clerks 
whose wages came to $207,158; and other expenses $3,407; and other expenses in 
connection with the employees generally—a total of $199,745; various sundry 
expenses, including business taxes and free deliveries, etc. 

Q. Free deliveries amounted to $138,153; that is free deliveries to areas 
outside of the city delivery system, is it not?—-A. If an order is for a certain 
amount, they will deliver it either by mail or by freight without extra charge. 

@. Yes, and that item is $138,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And light, heat and power is in for $58,000?—A. That would be special 
expenses-for light, heat and power; it might include the cost of the searchlight, 
special items of that kind cannot be allocated to any definite department. 

(J. That is not the general light, heat and power item, because that is 
already covered by your space rental?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. What does that item of “research” cover?—A. I do not know what 
actual items of research the company carries on. 

Mr. Heaps: Haven't they got a laboratory? 

The CHAIRMAN: They could not carry on very much with $10,000. 

‘The Wirness: They may, I did not enquire into that. 

The CHArRMAN: It does not amount to much. 

Mr. Factor: Perhaps it is research into how to eliminate expenses. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


| Q. Stock audit, $20,900—?—A. The next statement F-7 shows the details 
of the other general expenses. 

Q. Other general expenses that are allocated on the basis of sales rather 
than directly?—-A. They are all numerous items that they cannot classify any 
other way. 

(. Charges, $627,393; and the $116,181, what is that?—A. That will be the 
cost of various floor space, part of the floor space. It might be floor space 
occupied by some particular unit operating for the benefit of the whole store, 
in which case they would not charge it to any individual department; it would 
come in here and be allocated over the whole lot on the basis of space. 

@. Vestibules and entrances, perhaps?—A. Yes. 

i Q. That is the way in which those items of expense are broken down?— 
\. Yes. 
Mr. Factor: That makes up a total of $10,000,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That makes a total of $10,505,601 for departmental expenses?—A. Yes. 
@. And a total of $403,250 for expenses in the company’s head office 
records?—A. Yes. 

- Mr. Factor: If you add to these two items, work and wages $846,104, there 
is a total expenditure of $11,621,986 to do business which cost the company 
$23,422,000. In other words, it costs them 50 per cent of the cost of the 
merchandise in that line of business? 

The WitnEss: That is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Expense of doing business?—A. That is in there; that is correct. 

@. Let us get the percentage of those items in detail. That is what you 
want, Mr. Young. How much is added to the cost of articles by the various items 
of expense you have indicated, first of all, because of the expense charged in the 
company’s records of $403,250?—-A. Before giving these percentages, I should 
like to make it clear, in case they are being compared with other percentages of 
a similar nature, that these percentages are on cost, and not on sales. The total 
of $403,250 would amount to 1-7 per cent of cost. 

Q, Will you just go through every item and give us each of them in turn, 
so that the figures on the records will show consecutively the items that are 
referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Begin with the first one, and then go right down the line. 


The Witness: The expenses charged to sales in the company’s records is 
1-7 per cent of cost; interest on stock charges 1:07 per cent; rent of space 
charges; 6°58 per cent; sales wages, 9:07 per cent; supervision and office wages, 
4:75 per cent; advertising, merchandise displays, 5-4 per cent; sundry depart- 
mental expenses, 3:1 per cent; furniture and fixtures carrying charge, -65 per 
cent; city delivery expenses, 4 per cent even, general expenses in total 8-34 per 
cent. The general expenses, both these which are allocated directly, and these 
which are allocated to offices and sales in total come to 8-34 per cent. 
} Q. What does the total amount to, that is added to the cost of those various 
items?—A. The total of those percentages which has Just been read, amounted 
to 45 per cent. 

Mr. Factor: Does that include the work room wages? 


The Witness: In this calculation the work room wages have been included 
in the cost. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Does the 45 per cent include the item of work room wages which appears 
on statement F-1?—A. Yes. 

Q. That total item is $846,194?—A. Yes. Mr. Sommerville, as there was 
some question about that item as to whether it should be included in the cost 
or not, we included it in the cost in arriving at those percentages. 

Q. It is included in the 45 per cent?—A. We added it to the cost of the 
invoices. 

Q. So that it is included in the 45 per cent?—A. No; it is treated as part 
of the cost. 


The CHaiRMAN: It would lower the percentage; it would be reflected in your 
percentage. 


The WitneEss: If it was eliminated, it would increase these percentages. 
The CHAIRMAN: Certainly; so it is reflected there. . 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
Q. You have added the wages paid in the work room to the cost of these 
particular products?—A. Yes. 
Q. On the same basis as if they ordered the goods from some outside firm 
where they were made up?—A. Exactly. 
Q. An element of the cost of the article?—A. Yes. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: These are not made up. 


Mr. KENNEDY (Winnipeg): Work was done on them. It is an element of 

cost. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now then, before we leave the statement F. 1 which shows the maintained 
mark-up of 44-6 per cent, after— —A. After deducting work-room wages. 
Q. It takes into consideration the mark-up on groceries and foodstuffs?— 
A. Yes. | 

Q. And that business is quite a substantial business, is it not?—A. It is. 

Q. Amounting to nearly $2,000,000?—A. If you eliminated the groceries, 
meats and all the restaurant departments, the percentage is practically the same. 

Q. That is the restaurants show a high percentage, but groceries show a low 
percentage?—A. Comparatively low. 


The CHAIRMAN: It does not affect it in the main! 
The Witness: It does not affect it in the main. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Eliminating the groceries and restaurant—A. The situation is not 
affected. 

Q. On the general merchandise?—A. No. 

(. Now then, the city delivery expense which is referred to as an item 
of $971,000 covers the delivery not only in the city of Toronto, but delivery 
out to Oakville?—A. It covers the delivery to Oakville. 

Q. 24 miles west?—A. 24 miles west, and to the north west. To Brampton, 
29 miles; to Richmond Hill, 21 miles north; and to Oshawa, 32 miles east. 

Q. Is there any means of segregating the costs of those outside deliveries 
through the country as far as Oshawa, Oakville, and Brampton, or is it all 
included in the Toronto delivery charge?—A. It is all included in those charges. 

Q. You cannot find out the expense involved in those outside deliveries, 
separate from the deliveries within the city?—A. I think I can get that informa- 
tion; I have not got it here, but I think it can be obtained. 
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The CHarrRMAN: In the percentages you gave us a moment ago, $905,000 
delivery charges would be represented by, if I remember rightly, about 4 per 
cent? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Delivery was about 4 per cent. 
The Witness: Four per cent even. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, it would be interesting if you could ascertain what the percentage 
would be to Oakville, Brampton, Richmond Hill and Oshawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. It might be 5, 6, 7 or 8 per cent or some other figure?—A. Yes. 

Q. See if you can find that out for us?—A. I think they operate one truck 
to each of those places, and the total would not amount to much, the cost 
of delivering to those places would be quite low. 

Q. It is important. Now, Mr. Gordon, I asked a question yesterday which 
I did not finish, and I felt at that time that there was a point to what I was 
trying to bring out. Will you turn to statement No. C-5, which deals with 
operating profits on merchandising companies, and after the series of com- 
panies, which I shall not read out, indicated on this statement, we find on Janu- 
ary 11, 1934, an operating profit of $1,212,000°’—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, there is added back in this statement, to that, the sum of $2,062,000 
interest?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is interest already charged against the department?—A. With the 
exception of the interest revenue of the company’s investments. 

Q. Exactly; with the exception of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which gives a figure of $3,274,000?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Which may be taken as the net profit of the company in that year, 
before making a distribution of interest, we will say, or dividends, if one might 
use that term, assuming a company that did not follow this course of adding 
the interest charge on their capital or investment against operations before 
arriving at the net figure—A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct, is it?—-A. With the exception of the head office expenses. 

Q. That gives you the sum of $3,274,000? Now, you have already charged 
their bonus to departments, $387,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, if you add that.—A. That is to the junior employees. 

Q. Yes, quite so. I will come to that in a moment. You add that back 
and it gives you the figure of $3,661,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the way that was handled in distribution was this, if you will 
follow me: 

Q. On statement C-8 it shows a distribution to the forty executives of 
$33,925 each or a total of $1,357,322. Then it shows a distribution of a bonus 
to other employees whom, I understand, from what you have said are certain © 
heads of departments and so forth?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of $923,767, or a total in that item of $2,281,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, in addition to that, in statement C-7 there was distributed in 
what they call employees’ benefits, chiefly retiring allowance—that is what we 
discussed yesterday as the distribution to directors covering a retiring allowance 
scheme for directors and to a few others who came under the scheme— 


Mr. Factor: Are you trying to show how the $2,986,000 was made up? 
The CHarRMAN: Yes, how it was treated or disposed of. 
Mr. Facror: It is shown in statement C-7. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The amount provided for with reference to the board of directors’ retir- 
ing allowances was $200,000. That is not disclosed in any statement in detail, 
I understand?—A. Yes. 
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Q. It makes $2,481,000 distributed in that way?—A. That, of course, did 
not come out of profits. 

Q. It is found in a series of years in different items on C-4, but the aver- 
age 18 $200,000. 

Mr. Iustey: I take your word for it, but you gave a total figure. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I added that to the bonuses that had been distributed to twelve directors 
and twenty-eight senior officers and to certain other department managers and 
a few senior department managers of $2,281,000 which applied to $3,661,000 
that I mentioned a moment ago leaves $1,180,000 for your net profit?—A. 
I think you could add $200,000 back to that and show them $2,080,000. 

Q. Because it went to surplus account?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or, let us make that point clear, that of the sum of $2,281,000 that was 
distributed in the year ending January 11, 1934, in the form of bonuses to 
senior officers, none of that was distributed to what might be called ordinary 
employees of the company ?—A. Not the junior employees. 

Q. Junior employees or ordinary workery?—A. That is correct. 

Mr. Hears: How many participated in this distribution? 

Mr. Facror: You asked that yesterday. 

Mr. Hears: It was twelve. 

The Witness: This would include everybody from assistant department 
manager up. 

Mr. Heaps: How many would that include? 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Let me put it a little more directly. The records show that $1,357,321 
was distributed to twelve directors and twenty-eight senior officials, executive 
officers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the $923,767 was distributed to departmental managers and certain 
senior departmental officers? 


Mr. Heaps: Is that forty altogether? 

The CHairMAN: There were forty in the first group. 

Mr. Heaps: And how many in the second group? 

The CHatrrMAN: We do not know the number in the second group. 

The Wirness: No. I do not know the number. There would be 180 
departments. 

The CHAIRMAN: Probably about 150, maybe more? 

The Witness: Probably 300. | 

Mr. Facror: What was that figure you gave us yesterday? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Probably 300, you say? 

Mr. KenNEepy (Winnipeg): Approximately how many would be in that 
second group? 

The Witness: It would include the bonuses paid to the senior depart- 
mental managers in the Toronto units who were 195, and to that you would 
have to add amounts paid to the department managers in any other units 
throughout Canada. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Probably 300? 


The Wirness: There would be more than that. Winnipeg is a pretty big 
unit. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: But in the Toronto unit alone the number is 195. 
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The CuHarrMAN: Incidentally, it might be noted in that distribution we 
have just been referring to—statement C-8—that for 1925 it was, in round 
figures, $2,500,000, in 1926, $2,500,000, in 1927, $2,900,000, in 1928, $3,350,000, 
in 1929, $3,800,000, in 1980, $3,600,000, in 1931, $3,550,000, in 1932, $2,750,000 
and in 1933, $2,280,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then, Mr. Gordon, is it not a fact that 45 per cent must be made on 
cost before the bonuses are distributed? These are supplementary to the 45 
per cent on cost that you have already given us, are they not?—A. No. The net 
expenses of the head office covering all units in Canada come to approximately 
$900,000 in the year 1933. 

Q. Net?—A. All other expenses, in one way or another were charged to 
the departments. Now, they may not charge the departments with so much for 
salary, but they charge the department with interest which offsets payments 
of the executive salary with the exception of $900,000. 

Mr. Factor: The 45 per cent includes all with the exception of that one item. 

Mr, SomMERVILLE: Except $900,000, for the whole of Canada? 

The Witness: Except $900,000, yes. 

Mr. Sommervitie: Let us turn to the merchandising methods and practices. 

The CuarrmMAN: Before we go on with that. I do not want to be unfair in 
regard to the distribution we have been discussing. I think I saw some sub- 
stantial figures that were distributed in the way of what might be called 
charitable contributions which are, of course, included in that $1,177,000, and it 
struck me that we might, in justice to the company, indicate that. 

Mr. Heaps: Quote it in one lump sum rather than in different institutions. 

The CuatrMaNn: They are not in different institutions. For instance, there 
is the company’s hospital service, $13,900; there is a welfare office—$46,000— 
in F-6—there is the Christmas circle, $3,000—I do not know whether that has 
anything to do with it. 

The Wirness: The various benefits to the employees will be brought up. 
They are estimated by the company to cost approximately $900,000. 

Mr. SommervituE: All the benefits and services rendered by the company to 
the employees are fully set out on the memorandum on wages. 

The CuairnMANn: We have not come to that yet. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No. 


By the Chawman: 

Q. You say that insurance and benefits to employees and so on aggregate 
$900,000?—A. That is the company’s estimate. We will describe what the 
~ actual figures are, but it is difficult—the figures are estimated figures. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): That estimate of $900,000 is not charged back 
to the employees in any way? 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. Heaps: What is it charged to? 

The Wrrness: It is various expenses of the company such as holidays, 
hospital. | 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): It is charged back to expense and part of the 
cost of doing business. | 
Me Hears: Are holidays given to the employees charged back to the com- 
pany? : 
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The Witness: Depending on the length of service, the employee gets a 
week or more holidays with pay. The wages for the week would be included | 
in the estimate of $900,000. 

The CHatrMaNn: That is, any holidays in that period would be included as 
a donation to the employee. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): What does this company pay in the matter of 
taxes, say, in the last year? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Mr. Gordon, you have not got that gathered in any one 
statement, have you? 

The Witness: The taxes on the Toronto buildings alone were $511,785 
approximately. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the city of Toronto taxes?—A. Yes, but I have not got the total 
taxes paid of all kinds anywhere. The income taxes are shown on statement 
C-5. 

Q. Was it not $153,000?—A. I think so, yes. The provision for income tax 
is shown at the bottom of Statement C-5, and amounted to $713,000 in the year 
1925; $508,000 in 1926; $552,000 in 1927; $660,000 in 1928; $174,000 in 1929; 
$225,000 in 1930; $242,000 in 1931; $104,000 in 1932 and $89,000 in 1933. The 
figures for the profits are consolidated profits after certain adjustments; so that 
the company may pay out income taxes in a year when the total results re- 
sulted in a loss. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. These income taxes are, of course, based on their showing of profit or 
loss in accordance with their records?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. There is also a corporation tax shown in Statement 6?—A. There would 
be a corporation tax to the province of Ontario. 

Q. That is in the province of Ontario?—A. Yes, and the other provinces 
where they do business. 

@. And business taxes in the municipalities?—A. Yes, they would have 
to pay all the regular taxes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. This last year the income tax provision was $89,000?—A. Yes, that 
was the provision charged in the books of the company. 

Mr. NasH: You understand that we cannot tell you very much about 
income tax, because we have no access to the income tax records. 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. But the books record a provision of that 
amount. 

Mr. NasH: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: We quite understand your position. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Is this next memorandum distributed, Mr. Gordon?—A. No, this memo- 
randum is in the form of very rough notes which I would like to describe and 
read rather than distribute. 

Q. This describes the merchandising policy and control of department 
managers?—A. Yes. 


' 
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Q. And how it works in the store?—A. Yes. I would like to explain that 
we thought, before we presented statements of the individual departments, 
that some description of the method of buying, the method of merchandising 
and the method of controlling department managers would be of assistance to 
the committee. This information was obtained verbally from officials of the 
company and is presented with that qualification, that it is a verbal description, 
to give you an idea of how these things are run. 


Q. As gained from the officials of the company?—A. Yes. 


Q. This is not obtained from the books?—A. That is right. In this memo- 
randum, I would suggest we deal with the management first, its buying and 
its merchandising policies. 


The T. Eaton Company Limited, and through it the various subsidiary 
companies, is controlled by the Estate of Sir John Eaton which holds 8,890 of 
the total of 10,000 shares outstanding. The executors of the estate are Lady 
Eaton and Messrs, R. Y. Eaton, Harry McGee, J. J. Vaughan and C. N. Mills. 
The company is managed by a board of directors. The board of directors is 
assisted by an advisory board of twenty-three members, elected from among 
the company’s bondholders, who are the senior employees, senior supervisors 
and department managers of the company. 


Q. We have not yet the list of directors on the record, and officials. You 
might as well give that?—A. I should have said there are ten directors. The 
ten directors are: R. Y. Eaton, president; Harry McGee, vice-president; H. M. 
Tucker, vice-president in Winnipeg; Lady Eaton, vice-president; J. J. Vaughan, 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer; Mrs. J. G. Burnside; S. S. Wilson in 
Winnipeg; T. A. McCrea; D. E. Startup and J. D. Eaton. 


Q. Will you give us the executors of the estate?—-A. The executors of the 
estate are Lady Eaton and Messrs. R. Y. Eaton, Harry McGee, J. J. Vaughan 
and C. N. Mills. This advisory board meets once a month with the directors 
and is divided into five committees. The five committees are: One dealing 
with store merchandising; the second dealing with mail order business; the 
third with staff and service; the fourth with expense and the fifth with factories 
generally. 


These committees usually meet about once in every two weeks and draw 
up recommendations regarding the running of the business, which are submitted 
at the monthly advisory board meeting, at which the directors are present. The 
directors of the company are not bound by these recommendations, but in this 
way they benefit by the advice and experience of the supervisors actively 
engaged in the company’s business. They treat these meetings as formal meet- 
ings and minutes are kept of the proceedings of all meetings of this advisory 
board and of the various committees. 

Next in the order of seniority after the members of the board of directors 
are the various supervisors, group managers, heads of departments and their 
assistants. There was a chart prepared, Statement H-1, which has not been 
printed, showing how each unit of the business is controlled by the board of 
directors, through one of their members—Mr. Startup is in charge of the Hamil- 
ton stores; the Toronto stores through Mr. McGee; and the mail order business 
in Toronto and the Halifax store and so on. Would you like that read into 
the record? 

Q. Yes, I think it might be wise?—A. The mail order business, the Ontario 
chains of groceterias and Canadian Department Stores are managed by Mr. 
Jones, who is responsible to Mr. Startup. Through Mr. Jones, Mr. Grainger 
is in charge of the business in the maritimes, with the exception of the Halifax 
store; and he is responsible to Mr. Jones. 
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Q. Then, generally speaking, Mr. Startup is in charge of the Ontario stores, 
the Halifax store and eastern mail order business and the chain stores?— 
A. And the maritime business. ? 

Q. The 29 groceterias in the maritimes, the Canadian Department Stores 
in the maritimes, the Moncton store and Moncton mail order?—A. Yes. The 
Montreal store is managed by Mr. Dodds, as a director of the Montreal Com- 
pany, and responsible to the T. Eaton Company. 

Q. Responsible direct to the board of directors?—A. Yes. 

@. And the Montreal store also includes the management of the Ottawa 
store?—-A. Yes. The factories are all under the supervision of Mr. Bethel who 
is responsible direct to the board of directors. 

Q. That is, all the factories in Toronto, Montreal, St. John——A. All 
factories except the Winnipeg factory. The Winnipeg store and other western 
units of the business are under the supervision of two other directors of the 
company, Mr. H. M. Tucker and Mr. S. S. Wilson. 

Q. That is, Saskatoon, Regina, Edmonton, Moose Jaw, Port Arthur, Cal- 
gary, Brandon, and the eleven groceterias?—A. Yes. I think if I read these 
rough notes on “ buying” it might be of assistance. 

There is no dictation as to what merchandise should be purchased, etc., 
this being left to the discretion and judgment of the department managers and 
other buyers. The buyers are continually given advice, however, as to the 
general tendency of prices, the lines which should be carried, etc., and are 
usually encouraged to buy in Canada. 

Q. When you say “department managers,” take the Toronto store, that 
would be 180 merchandising departments?—A. Yes. 

Q. And each manager would?—A. He is the buyer for his department. 

Q. Then in addition to that are there other buyers in connection with the 
Toronto business?—A. The buyers of all units work together as much as possible. 
Every department manager is a buyer and the mail order managers are buyers, 
and they are naturally assisted by the managers of the Toronto stores. 

Q. Then in the Toronto mail order you have 40 departments. which would 
make 220 buyers at least in the Toronto stores?—A. Yes. I think it might not 
make quite as much as that. Some of the departments come under the super- 
vision of one man. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Could you indicate in what way they are encouraged to buy in Canada? 
—A. I will give an analysis of the purchases made in different countries. These 
remarks are preliminary and are a repetition of what I received from the officials 
of the company. 

Budgets are prepared six to nine months in advance for the Toronto store 
departments by the officials of the merchandise office who decide upon the value 
of the inventory which each department will be allowed and the total amount of 
purchases (in dollars) which they may make. This is arrived at after discus- 
sion with the department managers and is subject to final approval by the 
company’s treasury department. Within the final amount of the budget the 
department managers are given a free hand as to the purchases they may make. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is to say, there are approximately 200 buyers in the Toronto store 
and they buy in their own way the merchandise that they believe will be most 
saleable in their department?—A. Yes. 

(). There is no one office that dictates the negotiations that they may 
conduct in the purchase of merchandise?—A. No. The department managers 
are held responsible for the results of their department and they are given more 
or less of a free hand. 
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Q. That is, they have got to make their department go, they have got to buy 
their goods and sell their goods?—A. Yes. , 

@. And on the result of their management I presume depends their success 
in. the business and their remaining in the business?—A. To some extent, yes. 
All orders over $100 pass through the merchandise office daily. The merchandise 
office is really the manager of the Toronto store unit. 

Q. That is a checking office?—A. A checking office, but the manager of the 
Toronto store is the head of the merchandise office. 

Q. What you mean there is, if the order is over $100 it goes through there?— 
A. In order that he may know what is going on. 

Q. What amounts are being purchased?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. He does not in any way control it?—-A. Not until after the purchase has 
been made. The merchandise manager or his assistants inform the department 
managers each week of the amount of Spring or Fall purchases already made and 
the balance remaining available for this purpose. Every effort is made to keep 
the department managers constantly informed of where they stand and how 
they are doing. In other words, the merchandise office keeps the cheque to see 
that the managers do not exceed their budget. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Their budget of purchases and sales?—-A. Yes, they supervise that. 

Q. In other words, that office keeps weekly in touch with the managers and 
advises them how they are doing; that is not merely in the matter of purchases 
but also in sales?—A. Yes. A similar procedure is carried out in the Mail Order 
division and Canadian Department Stores. 

No policy is laid down respecting the purchasing of clearing lines, etc., and 
as already stated the managers are not dictated to as to what they may buy or 
what they may not. The purchases are checked, however, by the merchandise 
office after they have been made, and if the goods do not move quickly or if they 
have to be sold at a low mark-up the department manager may be open to ques- 
tion. If he is not making his mark-up on any large item of merchandise they 
may call him in and ask him why. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They may; they do. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Well, there is nothing wrong with that. 


The Witness: I just want to give a description of how it is run. 

The mail order buyers include some of the most experienced buyers in the 
organization and are ready to assist the Canadian Department Store managers or 
other buyers whenever occasion arises. The Canadian Department Store man- 
agers usually either obtain their merchandise from the Mail Order stock or else 
obtain the assistance of the mail order buyers in making their purchases; in 
‘1933 approximately 30 per cent of the requirements of the Canadian Department 
Stores were filled from the Mail Order stocks. The Supervisor of the Mail Order 
division stated, however, that the Canadian Department Stores are not used to 
clear slow-moving merchandise which is mostly disposed of through the ‘‘Annex” 
store. 

It is not the company’s policy, except in exceptional cases, to issue blanket 
orders to suppliers covering all the merchandise to be shipped to the different 
units and there is no routine for assembling the orders of the different units for 
particular lines of merchandise, except to some extent in the case of groceries. 
When purchases are to be made from one supplier for more than one unit of 
the business the buyers from the different units frequently either visit the supplier 
together or agree to take a definite quantity of the goods if the order can be 
arranged by one of them at a stipulated figure. This is particularly true in the 
Mail Order divisions. 
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Mr. SoMMERVILLE: For instance, you have got some examples, or perhaps 
Mr. Johnston has, of large orders placed for merchandise, which may be adopted 
through different departments. Perhaps you might let Mr. Johnston give us an 
example of that large scale buying for units. 

Witness stood aside. 


F, M. JoHNSTON, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Mr. Johnston, perhaps you could at this point give us an example of the 
purchases of large quantities for the various units?—A. The following is an 
example of the orders placed by the T. Eaton Company of Toronto during 
October and December, 1933, demonstrating the buying power of mass buying. 

Mr. Facror: Are you going to read the names out, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

The Witness: On January 10, 1933, an advertisement appeared in the 
“Toronto Mail and Empire” under the heading “More About Eatons”. This 
referred to buying Madras muslin for the Empire’s largest store, and the adver- 
tisement read as follows:— 

“This is a story concerning the new curtains that thousands of women will 
be hanging up at their windows after Spring cleaning in bungalows, cottages and 
farm houses here, there and everywhere throughout Canada. Its the story of 
how an Eaton buyer went purchasing in Scotland on such a huge breath-taking 
scale that, despite sundry difficulties of the market and the recent advance in 
the value of the pound, all these Canadian house-holds are going to get their 
favourite madras muslin at a very moderate price. 

As possibly you know, the Scottish weavers of this popular fabric band 
themselves together and fix the price of their product. And as well attempt to 
move the rock beneath Edinburgh Castle as seek to change that price—so one 
is warned. But the present fixed price was too high to permit an attractive 
selling price for the Canadian householder. 

Forthwith, the Eaton buyer—with orders in his pocket from the combined 
Eaton buying forces of Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal and Maritime Stores, plus 
the Mail Order—approached one of the mills with an offer of a big order at a 
figure lower than the fixed price. It was refused. Later, in London, came 
the message by telephone that it would be accepted. An order for nearly a 
quarter of a million yards—the largest order in the long history of the largest 
madras house in Scotland. It was irresistible. 

Eaton customers throughout the Dominion will get their madras curtains at 
a price that will appeal to them. 

The purchases of madras muslin referred to above have been checked up 
and orders showing the 232,000 yards ordered, the average price being 34d. At 
that time the price fixed by the Association in Scotland was 44d. for 36 inch 
wide material. The net laid-down cost of this merchandise was approximately 
103 cents. This varied somewhat on account of the Exchange, and on 9th April 
was being offered in the store of The T. Eaton Co. at 16 cents per yard.” 

(Filed as Exhibit No. 222). 

Q. Threepence halfpenny, that would be 7 cents a yard?—A. At that time 
the fixed price in Scotland was 44 pence for 36 inch material. 

Q. What was the price?—-A. A fixed price of 44 pence. 

Q. That is 84 cents? 


The CHAIRMAN: That would be 84 cents about. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Mie And it was laid down at Toronto at what?—A. It was laid down at 103 
cents. 
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Q. And it was offered at?—A. 16 cents. 
Q. That is a mark-up of 54 cents, and on 102 cents that would be approxi- 
mately 50 per cent? 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. How did the price on that shipment compare with the price when they 
did not get this bargain over in the old country?—A. I think the fixed price 
of 44 pence would cover that, that had been what they bought it at previously. 

Q. I want to know if they sold cheaper on account of buying cheaper?—A. 
We have not the details of that. 

Mr. Heaps: The consumer will tell you that—that was a mark-up of 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. Sommerrvitte: Approximately 50 per cent, yes. And that was a large- 
scale purchase for the various units. 

The Wrrness: It is a demonstration of the power of mass buying. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What did it demonstrate, to use the demonstrative term, what does it 
demonstrate?—A. The power of mass buying, of combining orders and forcing 
the price. 

Mr. Heaps: Was not the other side trying to maintain prices? 

Mr. Youne: They were combining in restraint of trade over there. 

Mr. Iustey: They had combined themselves together, you might say. 

Mr. Heaps: It is a case of when Greek meets Greek. 

i hh Kennepy (Winnipeg): As Mr. Heaps says, it 1s a case of Greek meeting 
reek, 

The CHarrMAN: Of course, the vendors do not agree with that. 

Mr. Instey: Eatons break the Scotch combine. 


The Witness: We have here a reference to one of these sales of overcoats 
that were commented on. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Yes?—A. The following example of an advertisement appearing in the 


Montreal Star will demonstrate the practice of averaging merchandise pur- 
chased at different prices. ; 

On Friday, 3rd November, the T. Eaton Company Limited of Montreal, ad- 
vertised “a tremendous sale of 400 men’s Winter overcoats,” including Monta- 
enacs, Tailors’ Elysians, etc. These were advertised as being worth ordinarily 
up to $69.50. We have secured the necessary information from the Eaton Com- 
pany in reference to this advertisement and the information given shows that 
of this lot, 385 coats were purchased at $17.50 and 7 at $26.50, plus sales tax. 
This merchandise was purchased from Freidman Company in October and 
November. This lot was advertised and sold on 3rd November, 1933 at $25. 


Mr. Youne: What does this demonstrate? 
Mr. SoMMeERVILLE: This is one of the advertisements which was brought 
to the attention of the committee. 


The Wrrness: This was referred to in the evidence at page 771, as Exhibit 
PROT. | 
By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. What was the price paid for the overcoats?—A. $17.50 for 385; and 7 
at $26.50. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. They were sold for how much?—A. $25.00. 

Q. So they made about $7.50 on the $17.50?—A. They made 33-5 per cent. 
Mr. Sommervitie: The total profit was 33-5 per cent, 

Mr. Heaps: That is the gross profit. 

Mr. Factor: What is wrong with that? 


The Cuatrman: Carr’s Elysians, and Montagnacs, are ordinarily $69.00; 
is that so? 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Were there any of these coats in that?—A. Yes, the $26.50. 

Q. How many were there?—A. There could not be many, there were only 
7, $26.50 coats. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: There were only seven $26.50 coats which would repre- 
sent the higher value coats in that lot of 400 that were offered, that left 393 coats 
bought at $17.50. 

Mr. Factor: You mean, there were 7 coats that cost the company $26.50?— 
A. There were 385 coats bought at $17.50. 


Mr. Youne: What about the other eight? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Ordinarily up to $69.50. 
Mr. Youne: That makes 392 coats, doesn’t it? 
The Witness: 392 coats. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Is your point that certain articles were sold below cost with a view to 
attracting buyers?—A. Yes, and this is our explanation for the evidence given 
at page 771. 

(). That is the whole point of this?—A. Yes. 

Q. To attract buyers with the possibility that one might get an expensive 
coat for a small price—sort of a sweepstake? 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Was an excessive price charged for the cheaper coats in that case?—A. 
I would not say that. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: The complaint that was made to the committee was 
that representations of Sedan Montagnacs and Carr’s Elysians up to $69.50 for 
$25.00, carried a false impression to the general public and affected the price 
at which these goods could be sold by anyone in Montreal. 

Mr. Young: Could anybody go there to buy a coat and not get value for his 
money that day? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We have not followed through to the producer I am 
afraid. 

The CHamrMAN: The advertisement says this, and this is the feature from 
the point of this particular bit of evidence: Fleeces—Bar Elysians—Velours— 
Tweeds and Cheviots at dollars less than usual as well as 40 genuine French 
Sedan Montagnacs Oordinarily $69.50 and 40 Genuine Isaac Carr’s Elysians, 
Ordinarily $45.00. 

Mr. Hears: Were there that number of coats among them? 


The CuarrmMan: Then it goes on: Imagine getting the pick of fine Race- 
view fleece, velours, tweeds, cheviots, Montagnacs and HKlysians—faultlessly 
tailored by one of Canada’s best coat makers—for only $25.00: 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. Were there forty Montagnacs in that lot?—A. The price would not 
indicate it. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Has it been ascertained, let’s get down to facts, how many of these 
more expensive coats were in that group—?—A. No sir, not beyond the price. 
Q. That might be, I do not think we can consider any of the classes from 
the price; it has not been ascertained, whether there were forty of these, or thirty; 
or twenty, or what you like?—A. No sir. 
Q. Let us be fair about it? 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. You cannot tell then whether there were forty Montagnacs, or not?—A. 
No, the question was raised in the previous evidence, the statement was made 
that you would secure the price which was paid. } 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: We were asked to investigate and to ascertain this, and 
we asked Mr. Johnston so to do in connection with that purchase. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. But assuming there were forty, there was nothing misleading about that 
advertising? 

Mr. Factor: Assume there were 40, was there anything misleading about 
the advertisement? 

The Witness: Not if there were 40 at $15. 

The CHairMAN: There were 80, not 40. 

The Wirness: This is a similar advertisement that was referred to in 
the previous evidence. | 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Can you tell from your own knowledge 
of the business whether or not overcoats of that type would be bought for $15? 

The Witness: They could not be bought for $15, Montagnacs. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): You are sure of that? 

The WirTngss: Quite sure. 

Mr. Youna: Is there no possibility of breaking the French combine, as 
they did the Scotch? 

The Witness: No. 

The CHaiRMAN: Have you that letter from the Scotch firm of solicitors? 

The WitNrEss: Yes. 

The CrarrMAN: There have been two or three references to the breaking 
of a Scotch combine, which I think is a very unfair statement. There was no 
Seotch combine. As a matter of fact, there was no intimation at all from 
the committee, or anyone on it, but a firm of Scotch lawyers representing these 
firms, wrote to us about the matter. I had not intended bringing it up, but at 
the same time I cannot allow that impression to go out. 

Mr. Factor: The whole thing does not amount to anything. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is a letter from John Mair, of Newmilns, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, and it is headed “Scottish Madras Association,” and addressed to 
myself, and reads in part as follows:— 

On behalf of the above association, and as instructed by the members, 
I have the privilege of communicating with you in connection with the 
controversy between you and the T. Eaton Company Limited, and any 
other chain or multiple stores who adopt certain methods in business. 
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It is apparent that they saw the report in the paper of the reply that 
Mr. Eaton made when these advertisements were under discussion. 
Dealing with the statements as appearing in the Winnipeg Free 
Press of the 16th and 18th January, as also appearing in the Drapers’ 
record of 10th February, published in Britain, and also the advertisement 
which was published, recently, headed “More about Eaton’s,” I have 
the following observations to make which I trust will assist you not 
only in substantiating your arguments, but also in bringing the truth 
home to the Canadian public. 
(1) With reference to the advertisement above referred to,— 
That is the one that was read in the evidence a moment ago. 
—TI have no hesitation in stating that it contains misstatements. In the 
first instance, the advertisement states “ Scottish weavers of this popular 
fabric (viz. Scotch Madras Muslins) band themselves together and fix 
the price of their product.” The advertisement then goes on to state “ as 
well attempt to move the rock beneath Edinburgh castle, as seek to 
change that price.” 


Mr. Factor: I guess that is what hurt. 


The CHatrman: Later, it is stated that owing to the size of the 
order, it was accepted at a price lower than the fixed price. “It was 
irresistible.” Does this mean that the T. Eaton Company Limited, with 
all their resources, claim to be capable of shifting the rock beneath 
Edinburgh castle? If so, then surely the logical effect is that they 
appear to be capable of hammering any price, which reduced their 
argument to an absurdity. The real reason for the price having been fixed 
is as follows: Year after year, the price of madras for the Canadian 
market has been so cut, not necessarily on account of competition 
amongst manufacturers, and competition is extremely keen, but 
because of the methods of mass buying. The object in fixing a 
price was to prevent the goods being sold under cost. Admitted, if a 
large order is on the market, a certain amount of temptation inevitably 
arises to cut the price as much as possible, in the hope that by mass 
production, no loss may be involved, although at the same time there 
is little or no hope for any profit. If every manufacturer attempted 
mass production, not only this country, but every other country would 
be flooded with goods, all made on an uneconomical basis. Such condi- 
tions could only carry on with one result—the survival of the fittest ; 
a condition of affairs not to be tolerated or even thought of. It is also 
an admitted fact that the lower the price, the lower the quality. When 
quality in Madras ultimately reaches such a low standard, it cannot 
conscientiously be described by the name of madras. It becomes a 
poor rag which no housewife would purchase after one experience. 

(2) The advertisement referred to states the present fixed price was 
too high to permit of an attractive selling price for the Canadian house- 
hold. The price fixed was 44d. per yard for goods 36 inches wide, and 
53d. per yard for goods 45 inches wide, which included the cost of yarns, 
labour involved in producing, carriage to port, discount and commission. 
The Canadian public know the price they had to pay for these goods, 
and from this information they are in a position to judge whether the 
goods were bought and sold at an attractive price. 

(3) With reference to the statement “An order for nearly a quarter 
of a million yards, the largest order in the long history of the largest 
madras house in Scotland” I cannot confirm or refute the amount of 
yards ordered, but the statement that it is the largest order ever placed 
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is absolutely untrue and without foundation. Again, the words “in the 
long history of the largest madras house in Scotland” are in the same 
category. As a matter of fact, the largest houses in the madras trade in 
Scotland did not make a yard of the order. 

That is the substance of the letter. 

Mr. Instey: They admit the combine. 


Mr. Young: They admitted the fixed price, and admitted they lowered 
the price. 


The CHairMAN: They admit the price for the product was fixed. 
Mr. Youne: And Eaton’s lowered it. 


Mr. SomMERvILLE: Yes, to give a cheaper price to the Canadian house- 
wife; then they added a mark-up of 50 per cent on it. 


Mr. Factor: There is nothing unusual about that. 


The Witness: We have one other example of a coat sale, to which reference 
was made in previous evidence. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You were asked to inquire into it?—A. Yes. The following example 
of an advertisement appearing in the Montreal Star will demonstrate the prac- 
tice of averaging the merchandise purchased at different prices. On Friday, 
3rd November, the T. Eaton Company Limited— 

Q. This is the October advertisement?—A. On 20th October, the T. Eaton 
Company Limited of Montreal, advertised 400 winter coats at $25, 25 per cent 
of these being genuine French Montagnacs, or genuine Isaac Carr’s Elysians at. 
$25. The merchandise referred to in this advertisement, was purchased largely 
in Montreal. 20 coats were purchased from one factory at $45; 3 coats were 
purchased from another factory at $41; 13 coats were purchased from another 
firm at $26; 10 coats were purchased at $26; 50 coats were purchased at $15.40; 
281 coats were purchased at $15,40; and the rest at $15.40, or a total of 397 coats 
in all. They were sold at $25. This is the merchandise referred to in exhibit 78, 
filed with the evidence on Tuesday, 27th March, 1934. That is the reason for 
this reference. 

Q. Those are the prices paid for those coats, and in that case you had how 
many coats over $25?—A. About forty-six coats. 

Q. Forty-six coats over $25?—A. 351 under—showed a mark-up of 33:3 
on cost. 

By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. What would be the cost to the company—the laid down cost?—A. About 
$18.45. 

Q. That is average?—A. Average. 


Mr. Factor: The point is that they were averaging. 
The Wirness: On the selling—selling Montagnacs costing $45 for $25. 
Mr. SommervittE: The plan originally was that the advertisers sold Mon- 


tagnacs valued at ordinarily $69.50 and Carr’s and Elysians ordinarily $45 to $25. 
By Mr. Young: 
Q. I think what Mr. Johnson read was an example of the effect of averag- 
ing the sale?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Averaging the sale and figuring your average on average priced coats 
which show a net profit of——A. 33:3. 
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Q. In this case, as in the other, are you unable to state whether or not the 
advertised number of expensive coats was in the lot?—A. They were with the lot. 
Q. They were. You are able to ascertain that?—A. Yes. 
Mr, SOMMERVILLE: From the prices paid for the coats and the invoices you 
say the coats were there? Nf Se 
The Witness: The coats were there. 
ai Kennepy (Peace River): Are we getting the facts about the forty 
coats? 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): In this case he says they were in, but in the 
other case he did not know. 
_ The Wirness: The facts were indicated by the company as to the definite 
price. 
Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): The price they paid for them. 
The Wirness:. Yes, and the definite goods that went into that sale. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Is this practice of averaging things together, of selling a group of things 
at an average price confined to these big houses, or is it followed by others?—A. 
No small houses could do it. 

Q. They never do it?—A. Very seldom. This is one of the peculiarities 
to-day in the way the manufacturers bulk and average their stuff—they are 
sold on average basis. Take coats worth up to $22 and down to $12 and sell them 
at $16. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is to meet a selling price that is fixed by a large 
advertiser? 


The Witness: That coat would retail for $25. 
The committee adjourned to meet at 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 
Water L. Gorpon, recalled: 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. Mr. Gordon, continuing the merchandising methods, will you just finish 
up your summary on that?—A. This morning I explained that it was not the 
practice to make out large masses of orders covering the purchases by all dif- 
ferent units. Statement H-2 shows some fairly large orders. The names are 
there. It was not printed for that reason. 


‘By Mr. Young: 
@. This big order for Madras was an exceptional case, was it? They don’t 
mass their orders into one?—A. They don’t as a rule, no. 


By Mr. Sommerville: © 
@. Let us get clear on that. The department will buy, but is it not a fact 
that the manufacturer who sells to the department in Toronto knows that he 
will sell to Winnipeg, Halifax and the other stores as well?—A. To a large extent, 
yes. 
By Mr. Young: 
Q. How does he know?—A. Well, frequently buyers go together, and they 
make arrangements to take so much for Toronto and so much for the other 
places, but they would issue more than one order. 
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Q. You mean the buyer for the Winnipeg store and one for the Toronto 
store will go together to a manufacturer, we will say in some place else, and each 
place his own separate order?—A. Sometimes, yes. 

Q. Is that the practice of the company?—A. Yes. Rather than make out 
the one written order, they would issue two or three or four. | 

Q. How many different stores keep buyers?—A. Every store. Every depart- 
ment manager is a buyer. 


By Mr. Sommerville: : 
Q. Every department manager is a buyer, and each store is departmentalized. 
In the Toronto store you said there were 180 merchandising department 
managers?—A. Yes. 
Q. And 40 in the mail order? 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. There is no centralized buying agency?—A. No. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. You say each can buy; each can go together to the factory and buy 
their supplies? —A. They either do that or appoint one of their buyers to do it 
for them. The manager from Saskatoon, for instance, may get the Winnipeg 
buyer to place his order for him. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. But they will go through from the individual order?—A. The actual 
written order goes through from the different departments. Statement H-3 
shows the total. 

Q. Wait a minute, before we leave H-2. Let us get some idea of the size 
of the orders. Here are 20,000 gallons of oil from one firm; 900 washing ma- 
chines from another; 250 vacuum cleaners; 10,000 cigarette machines; 9,000 
pairs of hose, 1,000,000 razer blades. 


Mr. Younc: Those must have been collective orders, surely. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Well, these are marked “All stores”, departments of all stores?—A. Yes. 
They would not be collective orders. One or two might, but not the majority. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Do they order 1,000,000 blades at one time?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 3 

Q. Here is an order of 2nd September, 1932?—A. That might have been an 
order for all the branches. It is occasionally done, but it 1s not the usual 
practice. 

Mr. Factor: It says, “All stores”. 

Mr. Sommerrviute: Yes, all stores. Here are Apex vacuum cleaners, 1,000 
of them; 17,000 blankets; 7,200 overalls; 500 dozen slips; 400 dozen lingerie, 
slips; 150 refrigerators; 40 bedroom suites; another one of 40 bedroom suites; 
2,950 pairs of trousers; 1,151 suits of clothes; made-to-measure, 2,200 suits of 
clothes; ready-made, 1,650; 500 suits of clothes; 1,000 top coats. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. How would you give an order for thousands of made-to-order suits of 
clothes?—A. Well, they buy the suit lengths and they sell the suits. 
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Q. They send in the measure?—A. When they sell them, they measure the 
customer and the measurements are sent down to the manufacturer. | 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Here is an order for wallpaper, 333,000 rolls of wall- 
paper. Here is another one, 140,000 rolls of wallpaper. Another to another 
firm, 70,000 odd rolls of wallpaper; 100,000 rolls of wallpaper, another 100,000 
rolls of wallpaper, 200,000, 200,000, 100,000. 

Mr. Youne: Who was all that wallpaper bought from? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Different firms, some in Toronto, some in Montreal. 
There are six or seven firms mentioned. | 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then on the next page, H-3, you have grouped the purchases from sup- 
pliers of merchandise to the Ontario units of the company alone?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is only Ontario, and this does not include what is supplied to Cana- 
dian Department Stores?—A. No. 

Q. Or to the groceterias?—A. No. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is for the year. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. For the year 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of these orders, amounts purchased, over $500,000, one firm; $400,000 to 
$500,000, one firm; from $300,000 to $400,000, four firms; from $200,000 to 
$300,000, ten firms, totalling a great variety of things; purchases of $100,000 
to $200,000, twenty-eight firms?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hears: For the whole year? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Purchases for the whole year. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Those are Just giving an idea of the volume of purchases for the Ontario 
units. Then there would be the western units and the maritimes as well as this? 
—A. Yes, there is a similar statement showing for Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What is the significance of this statement other than indicating the 
volume of business?—A. None at all. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Quantity buying, volume. 

The CHAIRMAN: A question of fact. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


Mr. Youne: What I can’t understand is how the manufacturer, selling, we 
‘will say to the Toronto store, can have any assurance that he is going to sell to 
the Winnipeg store, if he uses the Toronto store. If the Winnipeg buyer is 
brought in, I don’t know how he is going to be drawn by bargains giving to 
another branch. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: If he has succeeded in selling to the largest unit, I pre- 
sume he would sell to the other units; he would have a chance and he would fix 
his price accordingly. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Is there any indication that that is being done, Mr. Gordon?—A. There 
is no indication of any systematic combining of orders; but a supplier of regular 
merchandise is accustomed to selling so much to the different units each year, 
so I am informed. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You will find, in the other units that are examined, the same suppliers? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Supplying similar goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. To all the different units?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, will you proceed with your narrative, please?—A. We were asked 
to look into the question of discounts, extra discounts or rebates. In same 
cases extra discounts or rebates are received from suppliers. These discounts 
are based in various ways, such as, first of all, a percentage on purchases over 
a given amount or on a sliding scale; secondly, a percentage on total purchases; 
thirdly, a flat rate on the quantity purchased, generally on certain specific lines; 
and fourthly, a flat rate per month or per season for general publicity. This 
occurs very seldom and for small amounts only. 

The company’s officials prepared lists of the extra discounts received in the 
year ended 11th January, 1934, by the Toronto stores, and Toronto mail order 
division. Extra discounts were received by the Toronto stores from 113 sup- 
pliers ranging in amount from $8.16 to $4,996 and totalling $60,598.31. The 
mail order division received a total of $23,862.79 from 42 suppliers ranging in 
amount from $8 to $3,839.76. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. On what amount of purchases were those?—A. Total purchases of the 
Toronto stores. 

Q. I mean, with regard to those rebates you have just referred to, what 
amount of purchases do they represent?—A. The list of those rebates was pre- 
pared by the company’s officials, and it has not been compared with the total 
purchases from these individual suppliers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. It is a statement of what they said they had received?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. You don’t know what percentage that is of the total value of trade?—A. 
No. i 


Mr. Nasu: It is a very big job to get that. 


The Wirness: Advertising allowances: Contributions towards the cost of 
the company’s advertising were received by the Toronto stores in the year 1933 
from 172 suppliers, according to the list supplied us by the company’s officials. 
The contributions ranged in amount from $4.20 to $4,029.30 and totalled $32,- 
521.09. Contributions to the cost of the mail order catalogues in 1933 were 
received from 6 suppliers, amounting to $5,952.39. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Was there any evidence of any other contributions to the mail order 
catalogues?—A. We found a contribution from one supplier of $5,250 towards 
the cost of the 1934 catalogue. That is the present one. 

Q. The present catalogue?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is one supplier who made a single contribution of $5,250°?—A. Yes, 
to the present catalogue. 

Q. Have you examined as to whether or not other contributions have been 
received for the 1934 catalogue?—A. No, we have not. 

Q. Or is this a departure from the practice of previous years?—A. I cannot 
say that either. The total for 1933 was $5,952.39. 

Q. Do you know whether or not a single supplier was the one who con- 
tributed $5,952?—A. I believe it was a contributor, but not to the same extent. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. Can you tell me whether the supplier who contributed to the 1934 
catalogue, whether his goods were featured in that catalogue?—A. Yes, they 
were. 

Q. Specially?—-A. His name was advertised. 

In some cases the manufacturers supply demonstrators to display and sell 
their particular lines in the stores. The officials of the company state that 
arrangements for demonstrators are usually made at the request of the manu- 
facturers and that the total number in the Toronto stores at the 26th May, 
1934, was:— 


Paid by the T. Eaton Company and charged in full 


tO ISU PPLLETS NS, A Gave eben Rice ed UC eg 29 
Paid by the T. Eaton Company and charged in part 

LOMs wp pLeTe SF is een een Cents THAN. AMMmeR ECs, Mae ae) 13 
Paid direct by suppliers. . 114 
Lotalanmberotidemienstratonsina:, Linie ic a ceaseiiemeas amtotyihloo 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. And of the 156, those paid by the T. Eaton Company and charged in 
full to the suppliers numbered 29?—A. Yes. 

@. Those paid by the T. Eaton Company and charged in part to suppliers 
numbered 13?—A. Yes. 

@. And those paid direct by the suppliers numbered 114?—-A. Yes. 

@. Do you know whether or not those demonstrators also sell other mer- 
chandise?—A. Yes. They come under the T. Eaton Company Limited for 
discipline and management. 

Purchases made by the Toronto Stores and Mail Order division in the 
year 1933 from foreign countries amounted to:— 


Cope at BEILAto is Wee yee ki acer katie ein see eo a cee Gl 
LM LEAC Ode. yaa ucks iv ie te Walecaea ty meso anata ae 852,557 
CHETIMATW atae, he aA Rocio oe RRR ge Repeat a 236,396 
WIE ROTA ee eee ue agi ennai ty ee an ui 117,645 
CZEGNO-SlOV AIG tcc ter eM oe CRI i te eae 92,050 
ea Ly ae EME SREY BINED RES aloe era ane Geant er ea 41,035 
LISER IAN Pies Stier aren ene cert re Cn ne ER nee | Oe 30,050 
POOLE coe crot calls ee ee eee ate aL ae nea DIR Tt 30,735 
1) OPEL VEU aM alike abe S Pa aN a) Aleck ee bc lee ag 4,921 
Sweden... ..... 6,987 


Foreign countries, including Holland, Finland, 
Hungary, Turkey, Norway, Denmark, Mexico, 


Roland. sis ya. ‘ 9,680 
Ching andi heapany. fit. uk. be fe ea tel ei nee bat Ce 
PYAURCC Wy i) jane : 240,473 


A total of $4,021,075 which compares with total purchases of approximately 
$31,360,000, approximately 13 per cent. 

Q. Yes, 13 per cent imported from outside countries and 86 per cent 
purchased at home?—A. Yes. In the above summary the pound sterling was 
converted into dollars at a rate of $4.75. 

The company does not make a practice of bringing in large quantities of 
merchandise on consignment. The total cost of merchandise brought in on 
consignment by the Toronto stores in 1933 amounted to approximately $457,000 
which included approximately $145,000 of oriental rugs, $93,000 of paintings, 


| a ee a L- 
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etc., and $75,000 of jewelery. This compares with the total purchases of the 
Toronto stores in 1933 of approximately $23,000,000. I want to explain that 
this is the total brought in on consignment, and it does not include sales made 
from samples. 

Q. In the furniture department you have samples put on the floor?— 
A. On consignment. 

Q. Then sales made from those samples— -—A. Are regular sales and 
not consignment merchandise. I have an analysis of this. 


Merchandising 


The sales of the Toronto Store departments are very carefully watched 
by the merchandise office manager who keeps a check on the percentages of 
mark-up being obtained, the reductions in selling prices (or mark-downs) and 
who also decides the amount to be expended on advertising by each depart- 
ment (which is subject to revision from time to time). A somewhat similar 
check is kept in the mail order division. 


In recent years of declining prices the merchandise office have called for 
higher mark-ups; they have always instructed the department managers what 


average percentage to aim at. The department managers are entirely responsible 


for the mark-ups on individual items of merchandise, although the merchandise 
office reveals all high and all low mark-ups each week in order to see that the 
fluctuations are not too great. 


By Mr. Factor: 
-Q. Who fixes the initial mark-up?—A. The department manager. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. He is told what he has to aim at and he fixes the mark-ups on the 
various items, having in mind the class of his stock and the expectations of sale 
in order to arrive at this mark-up that he aims at.—A. Yes. The individual 
mark-ups are left entirely to him. 

The expenses of the departments are budgeted and checked by the “expense 
office” which is directly responsible to the director in charge of merchandise. 
The “expense office” is also responsible for checking the expenses of the mail 
order division, Canadian Department Stores, Toronto factory, etc. 

It has been the company’s policy to increase the advertising in recent years 
in order to attempt to overcome the increased sales resistance on the part 
of the public. Statement I-2 shows the particulars of the increase for the 
Toronto stores both in the number of lines of advertising in the four Toronto 
daily papers and also in the total cost for the years 1926 to 1933 inclusive. 


Q. The 1926 total was $544,213?—A. Yes, and 4,601,256 lines. 
Q. Yes, and for last year?—A. Last year it was $878,770. 


Q. An increase of about 50 per cent in cost?—-A. The cost increased 61 per 
cent and the number of lines increased 46 per cent. 


Q. And sales were reduced from $53,000,000 to $34,000,000?—A. Yes. 
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Statement I-2 
THE T. EATON CoO., LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF THE ADVERTISING OF THE TORONTO STORES 
22ND JANUARY 1926 To 11TH JANUARY, 1934 


SSS ———————————— eee 


Number of Advertising Lines 


Year ended 
The The The 
Toronto Evening Mailand | The Globe Total Total Cost 
Daily Star} Telegram Empire 
$ 
20th January, 1927.......... 1,682,910 1,727, 285 598, 880 592,181 4,601, 256 544,213 
19th January, 1928.......... 1,766, 350 1,785, 824 629, 963 617, 134 4,799,271 571, 301 
31st January, 1929.......... 2,009,415} 2,010,029 698, 923 675,547| 5,393,914 673,278 
30th January, 1930.......... 2,118,118 2,109,055 667 , 987 697,170 5,592,330 715,293 
29th January, 1931.......... 2,312,826 2,310, 939 655, 449 864, 393 6, 143, 607 806, 465 
Mth January, 19382... <. 0s 2,502,353 2,484, 557 619, 150 649, 911 6, 255,971 792,053 
12th January, 1933.......... 2,537,121 2,525, 559 618, 044 616, 370 6, 297, 094 828 , 963 
1ith January, 1934.......... 2,753,249 2 707,114 654, 274 596, 792 6,711,429 878,770 


SSS DD a eR A 


The Witness: The number of mail order catalogues issued since 1929 has 
decreased particularly because of the increased number of people on relief who 
have not been in the position to buy merchandise and to whom catalogues have 
not been sent in recent years. 


The amount to be expended on advertising by each department is decided 
by the merchandise office manager who may also suggest that a department 
concentrate its advertising on regular merchandise or on special lines. The final 
decision as to the actual merchandise to be advertised, however, is made by the 
department managers. The advertising method to be employed is left to the 
advertising department to settle. The advertising department is also responsible 
for reporting to the merchandise office if the departments do not keep within their 
allowance for advertising. 


The merchandise office also supervises the “8.30 special” sales and a lot 
of sales. The policy of placing certain merchandise on sale from 8.30 to 9.30 
in the morning is a long-established one in the T. Eaton Company, the object 
being to fill the store as early as possible and to keep the sales clerks busy. 
The merchandise office sets the dates of these “8.30 specials” in advance and 
notifies different departments in turn to advertise merchandise which will be sold 
at prices which will attract a crowd. The company’s officials stated that the 
reductions in mark-up are usually small but that limited quantities of attractions 
such as candies, toys, soaps, sugar, drugs, groceries, etc., have been offered for 
sale at slightly less than cost. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Are you dealing with the mail order business as a separate department 
later on?—A. Yes. Statement H-4 shows 24 departments of the Toronto stores 
in which merchandise other than clearance stocks was advertised and sold at 
less than laid down cost in the year ended 11th January, 1934. The total sales 
of this nature amounted to $137,803. This statement was prepared by officials 
of the company and does not include sales made at less than cost which were 
not advertised. 
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Statement No. H—4 


MERCHANDISE OTHER THAN CLEARANCE Stocks ADVERTISED AND Soup AT LESS THAN Larp-Down Cost 
By Toronto Stores DreparRTMENTS, YEAR ENDED 11TH JANUARY, 1934 


Department —- 


RARER ECUSE VP a ae a cite aka apes in erika oto hl Bataan: BIOs te og SOM ag 
P44 AEMonts) Hosiery Es tii kine ds oes ban Ares bate we yh e. gab s Fy 
20 Vane kerehbicisr’ Saar Ml Re SIA A ee Leg a at 
JO PW PUMCOPWEAT: Heels Ones Hate tee CB Sak Sh we NE Shy Baan alla thats 
OMNI OTe hare Lele ethan 5: sete Ae ees oe eG Ge Be chal Ge NO Ue aR alba e 6 
ee TENG Re eis ooh Tee oe nasa Chere dae ho Ril GS A wens abe MAE OE 
LE MSORDE THe eRe Meee eee ee SEEN, NU ae gs Both BRAN RS eG 
20. |Candies.......... PEC eae i oh Rey se Eh hin a4. 6 MRE a ans Bo Rie aR 
SOM IGrecerieg ey eek hh Obit Oe oleh dete Nae 9 Oy bora, agony 
PET TOCOLOLAR ts OT eee ae On Res Ped ais aiyand Gee GWE OED aaa 
BOE Le rere ROR GEE des ebb healthy Wu Ei Ria ols eR Ayko bE epic weal les 
TORTI Hin aNG ASE WATE | EASELS Se tw Ua s SRN ben Fld MM bot 
Se LVR GOUOU WALSH). Riots Clee rete oO a dete tidia soe Pa iag eK na ly ge Ms 
8 Tag POLS RD aN ear, By SMT TOGA oO TR me ag aie a DE Nie PE PPS SLAP Ag AN 
aeons Utter er ys asee ls dN a ee bees vb t se Sty. veh Near d eed «aah tS Be 
CO PROCS EET ek lee oo Les UMP Ces Suen oe Clg es aul atele Wee es raya ee 
PME OUC Risa hore Ye tine oe hy Societe a eG aieveia! v'% o 4, Ok R te aueiat Oo MMA ns Ne ean 


ao EE MGS bi eee eS Oe Oe eo ee 


SG MC OMOCTIONCTY,.. NOUIONE, GUC Pe tiia'e Saino 's aco b avein Sisk dese ele uaighaie Wines 
24 |Piece Goods......... CSO Cee EDIE TCE CU oka Nt Re 
MC TALS OUST IST Ce pine ols 5 gS aoa OE eels es cee s ack 


ie et As ie ee 


SOO TW OIOON CAs ATCO GEE co. cgoteduaie shi bicinlen wyuiaiy . tmaaluet als diicyois Bip 
eee PIG Le: rece duet Neo ns AMON ob 9 hoor dine aang pea ma brace, ede’ SPE Als ays 
Ay SOB. «id. IE TROIEAAR «ASE «a CLP tO ate APE yee es cent 
EEE ME atta Ae Pe tL han OT olen REIN hore Sere eotes 


Sales 


2,272 
1,359 
171 


137,803 


Percentage 
to Total 
Sales 


sé: eWay 0.6 6 0,6. wale 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These are evidences of loss leaders?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, in 24 departments?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. And it was -4 per cent of their sales?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Were all those sold as loss leaders?—A. Those are what have been 
referred to as loss leaders. The statement is headed ‘Merchandise other than 
clearance stocks advertised and sold at less than laid down cost.” 
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By Mr. Factor: 
Q. A substantial portion of that apparently is on groceries and groceteria? 


—A. Yes. 
Q. Totalling $96,000?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Candies, $14,023; groceries, $56,671; and groceteria, $39,522?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

@. Do they deal in bread products?—-A. They do not advertise them as 
loss leaders; they may sell bread; I did not inquire into that, but it is not 
the policy to advertise those products or to sell them at less than cost. 

Q. Are they sold in their grocery department?—A. I do not know. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Bread is not sold as a loss leader in Toronto. 

The Wrirnesss: If bread is sold at all it is sold above cost but not advertised 
as a loss leader. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And these are only the items that are sold at less than the laid down 
cost?—A. Advertised and sold. 
@. There may be many thousands of articles that are sold at the laid 
down cost or 10 per cent about which would not be included in this. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. C. & S. meats, is that cured and salted?—A. No, Carky & Save Depart- 
ment. 

The Witness: The company have not discontinued the policy of “loss 
leader” advertising although they still sell articles at as low a price as their 
competitors even if it means incurring a loss. 

It is the company’s policy to operate certain departments such as the 
groceries at a loss as a service to its customers in order to get them into the 
habit of buying from “ Eaton’s.” The grocery department does not return 2 
net profit to the company. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They do not expect it to?—A. That is what the officials informed us. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Do you know about the loss leaders in other units?—A. Our agents 
made an examination of the records of the Edmonton store and report that 8 
per cent of the sales of that store are sold at an advance of 10 per cent or 
less. In the same store. 34 per cent of the sales of the drug department are 
sold at cost or less. 

Q. We have got 34 per cent of loss leaders in the drug department of that 
store?—A. Yes. | 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Are these advertised goods?-—A. I cannot tell you definitely, but they 
would not sell them as loss leaders without advertising them as such in the 
regular course of business. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In the grocery department, the total loss was $56,390 and the loss 
leaders amounted to $56,671?—A. Yes. 
Q. All the loss seems to have been sustained through selling loss leaders. 
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Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It is just a coincidence. 


The Witness: No, the head office make an allowance to the department 
for any loss incurred in this manner. I do not think that the two figures are 
comparable. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Therefore, the loss in the grocery would be almost double were they 
not credited back with the loss leaders?—A. If that is the case, yes. 

Sales called ‘“ Maple Leaf Specials” and “Supervalues” are put on from 
time to time; these are arranged in advance and last for a full day. A consider- 
able quantity of merchandise is usually sold at these sales and it is not the 
practice to take losses, a reasonable mark-up usually being insisted upon, the 
mark-up being lower than the average however. 

“Spotlight ” sales are carried on in January and February—different lines 
of merchandise being sold on different days. Considerable quantities of mer- 
chandise are sold and the mark-ups are maintained at reasonable levels. 
Merchandise for these sales is usually contracted for, well in advance at lower 
than the prices usually prevailing. 


Department Managers.—While a continual check is kept of the operations 
of the various departments it is the company’s policy to give the managers 
every opportunity to display initiative, originality and judgment, but they are 
held directly responsible for the results of their departments and their remunera- 
tion depends to a substantial extent on these results. They receive their 
remuneration in the form of salaries and bonuses which in some cases are quite 
substantial. The relationship of the bonuses to the total remuneration varies; 
the more experienced employees holding responsible positions receive the larger 
bonuses which in some cases exceed the total amount paid to them in the form 
of salary. | 


Mr. Factor: The bonuses depended upon the volume of business done in 
the department. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The balance of that paragraph will perhaps illustrate 
that. 


The Witness: The profits, volume of sales, etc., are taken into considera- 
tion in setting the bonuses but the amounts paid are not entirely based on these. 
In determining the bonuses such things as the responsibility of the particular 
department manager, his value to the company, what he was paid in the 
previous year, etc., are kept in mind, as well as the profits and volume of busi- 
ness of the department. Bonuses have been paid to some department managers 
in recent years even though losses were incurred. 

Both salaries and bonuses were considerably reduced after 1930 and no 
general increases to the higher-paid groups of employees (including department 
managers) have as yet been put into effect. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Dealing with the operations of the Toronto store, merchandising—is 
this statement I-3 printed?—A. Statement I-1 shows the results of the Toronto 
store unit year by year from 1925 to 1933. 
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Q. Perhaps you would read your narrative there, it sets it out rather com- 
pletely? A. If you examine the statement, a comparison of the sales and the 
gross profit for each year and their relationship to the results of the year ended 
21st January, 1926 are as follows: 


Sales Gross Profit 
Year —_——————————_ _ ]~me ——————- 
Amount | Percentage| Amount | Percentage 
: % g % 

Year ending 2ist Jantiany--192605 707 one 50, 148, 152 100 | 12,903,359 100 
ws 20th Sen LOD schon ha ciik n:.< emeree Ral 53, 082, 905 106 | 14,208,385 110 
r 19th 4) bs eet hs sagiea ange Se” Ry. 55, 307, 625 110 | 15,644,570 121 
- 31st ‘ POZO Eee ae a pas bots os 59, 534, 932 119 |} 16,829,361 130 
* 30th y BOSOE SCR ea. OE nis Abeer. 4) 59, 136, 529 118 | 16,3840, 589 127 
pel 29th 4 1 3 EN eg ORR noe i A AS ta ee 55, 345, 172 110 | 15,018, 625 116 
3 14th gs 1932: eee ictepeewhrtctest 47,986, 450 96 | 13,550,080 105 
* 12th 2 Lh SO con Uk ee Be aoe ae 39, 124, 375 78 | 12,023,998 92 
- 1ith “ BOS Re Ae sar iMate ll 34, 711, 594 69 ' 11,234, 634 87 


In compiling this statement the year 1926 has been taken as the base year, representing 100 per cent. 


It will be seen from the above summary that while the sales in the year 
ended 11th January, 1934 amounted to only 69 per cent of the sales for the 
year ended 2lst January, 1926, the gross profit was only reduced to 87 per cent 
of the figure for the year ended 21st January, 1926. This was accomplished 
by the increased mark-up percentage obtained in recent years. 

Q. The mark-up percentage has increased?—A. After deducting work- 
room wages, 32-19 per cent in 1926; 33-69 per cent in 1931; 40-83 per cent 
in 1932; and 44-25 per cent in 1934. 

Q. The rate of mark-up increasing from 32-19 per cent in the year ending 
January 21, 1926, as compared to 44:25 per cent in the year ending January 11, 
1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in connection with that statement the significant figures appear 
to be in the year 1926—$50,000,000 worth of business and a gross profit of 
$12,903,000°—A. Yes. 

Q. In the year 1934 sales totalled $34,700,000 with gross profits of $11,- 
234,000?—A. Yes, the first year was nearly $12,900,000. 

Q. Yes, and on $50,000,000 of business in 1926 expenses were $10,797,000; 
and on $34,700,000 in 1933, the expenses were $10,505,000; in other words. 
expenses have been reduced about $250,000 while sales have been reduced 
$16,000,000—is that about right?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1926 the cost of sales was apparently 74 per cent; that is, 37 million 
as compared to 50 million?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1934 the cost of sales amounted to 67 per cent?—A. 1933 was 
67-6 per cent. 

Q. As 23 million to 34 million? 

Mr. Factor: The significant thing I think is that despite the increase in 
the mark-up to 44:05 per cent the profit of $1,189,000 shown in 1925 was turned 
into a loss of $466,415 in 1934. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: You have ten million dollars worth of expenses on six- 
teen million dollars less business—that immobile load that Mr. Ilsley has sug- 
gested. 


Mr. Instey: Yes. 

Q. Just before you leave this comparative statement I-1, in your narrative 
you intimate after referring to the losses of the last few years, the results 
of each department for the year ended 11th January, 1934 are shown in state- 
ment F-1. You refer back to statement F-1?—A. Yes. 

Q. 90 departments incurred loss and 78 showed profits in that year?—A. 
That is correct, the cafeteria department expenses are expected to break even, 
any property loss transferred elsewhere. 

Q. Now then the next statement is what?—A. I-3. 
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Statement I-3 is a comparative statement of the number of sales transactions 
in each year from 1924 to 1933 for the Toronto stores; for the last five years for 
the Winnipeg stores; shows eight years for the Montreal store; for the ten year 
period for the Toronto mail order division; and for the last five years for the 
Winnipeg mail order division. 

With respect to the Toronto store it indicates that the average sale de-~ 
creased from $1.18 in 1924 to $0.91 in 1938. 

Q. For a total of 38,170,244 transactions?—A. In 1933. 

Q. That is how many to-day?—-A. The Winnipeg store the last five years 
shows that the average sale has decreased from $1.01 in 1929 to $0.64 in 1933. 
In the Montreal store the average sale increased to $1.64 in the year 1929, and 
has since decreased to $1.07. In the Toronto mail order, the average sale was 
$1.93 in 1924, and it has shown a steady decrease to $1.26 in the year 1933. 
In the Winnipeg mail order we find a decrease for each of the first five years; 
in 1929 the average sale was $1.71, and in 1933 it was $1.20. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In spite of that the mail order business was profitable compared to the 
retail store business?—A. It has been decreasing in Toronto since 1924. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Can you give the number of transactions per day?—A. The approxi- 
mate number of sales per day based on a 300-day business year would be— 
do you want it in total? 

Q. Toronto, take the year 1933?—A. The Toronto store in 1933 would 
average 127,234 transactions per day; the Winnipeg store 94,841, the Montreal 
store 46,154, the Toronto mail order 30,115, the Winnipeg mail order 47,735; a 
total of 346,079 transactions for these five units. 

Q. What were they at the peak?—A. The total number of transactions? 


The CHatrMAN: Take the Toronto peak and minimum. 


The Witness: In Toronto, the average number of transactions per day im 
the year 1928 was 150,394. It showed a slight decrease in 1929 to 146,000 odd.. 


The Cuarrman: Have you got the peak and the minimum in any one year?’ 
The average is of no value. Have you the peak and minimum? 


The Witness: No, not in any one year. 
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Statement I-4 shows the comparative results of the operations of the Toronto 
stores, the Winnipeg store, the Montreal store, and the Toronto and Winnipeg 
mail order divisions for the year 1933. The sales in each unit are shown at 
100 per cent. Of the various other items, the costs are shown as percentage to 
sales. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Percentage to sales? 

The Wirness: In this statement, yes. 

The CHairMAN: Would it not be better to use the term “ index ’’? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 


The CuatrMan: Probably it would be better, because when you say “ per- 
centage ” it might be misleading to the press listening. Index would be better, 
if it is Just as convenient to you. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Taking your sales of the year as having an index number of 100?— 
A. The cost on sales in Toronto would be 67-5—do you want me to read them 
right across or up and down? 

Q. I think you had better take the statement down?—A. The workroom 
wages would be 2:4; the total for those two items would be 69-9, leaving the 
gross profit 30°1. 

Q. On sales?—A. On sales. The sales wages would be 6-3 per cent; expenses, 
wages, 3°3 per cent, a total of 9-6; advertising and merchandise display 3-8; 
delivery expenses 2°8; the various general expenses total 9-4; interest and stock 
charges -7; furniture and fixture carrying charges °5; rent and space charges 
4°6, making a total of those three items of 5:8; the total expenses charged the 
departments amounting to 31-4, which resulted in a loss of 1:3. 

Q. After charging the departments interest, depreciation Ane carrying 
charges?—A. All the expenses. 

Q. Furniture and fixtures, rent and space charges?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I observe the total expenses charged to departments in Toronto 
was 31 cents, but in Winnipeg it was 25 per cent?—A. 25 per cent, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. These are two comparable stores, are they not?—A. Yes. 
Q. Retail stores in both instances?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is to say, in Toronto, out of the sales dollar, 31 cents goes to 
expenses. In Winnipeg, 25 cents go to——A. Yes. 
Q. Yet they make money in Winnipeg. 


Mr. Factor: They have to pay out more for the merchandise, 72:4 as 
compared with 67:5. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Their operation is cheaper? 
Mr. Nasu: Yes. | 
Mr. Youne: It is cheaper all the way along the line. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Do you know how that difference is accounted 
for? 


The Witness: Well, the wages, sales and expenses; wages in Winnipeg 
are down. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): What is the difference? 
The Wirness: -7 of one per cent. 
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Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Less in Winnipeg? 

The Wirness: Less in Winnipeg. 

Mr. Nasu: Would it be convenient to consider this as a sales dollar? Of 
the sales dollar in Toronto, 69°9 is the cost of the goods; in Winnipeg 74 cents 
out of every dollar is the cost of the goods. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, in the mail order at Toronto, the expenses are 85:9?—A. Yes. 

Q. As compared with 31-4 in the retail store?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the Winnipeg mail order the expenses are 24:37—A. Yes. 

Q. On sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the Winnipeg and Toronto mail order are profitable enterprises, are 
they ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Winnipeg store and the mail order being the most profitable units 
in the system?—A. The most profitable group, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): The Winnipeg mail order sales are in excess 
of the Toronto mail order? 

The WITNESS: They are in the year 1933. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: In Winnipeg, the sales were $17,000,000, one would 
observe, as against $11,000,000 in Toronto. 

Mr. Iustey: Have you any figures to show whether the mail order business 
was up or down, as a whole, and how much, since 1930? 

The WitTNEss: Yes, that will be shown on statement J-2. 

Mr. Iustey: You have not come to that yet. 

The Witness: No. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. Comparing the Toronto stores with the Winnipeg store, I see the first 
item on the Winnipeg stores shows the cost of sales was 72-4, and the Toronto 
store 67-5, and the work room wages 2:4 in Toronto as against 1-6 in Winnipeg. 
That. means a lower rate of wage in Winnipeg?—A. Not necessarily; they may 
not employ as many work room employees. The total amount in dollars paid 
out in Winnipeg is a lower percentage to sales than the total amount of dollars 
paid out in Toronto. But to get the rates of wages, you would have to know 
the number of their employees. 

Q. Then, the figures 2:5 and 1-6 do not reflect the rate of wages the individ- 
uals received?—A. No. 

Mr. Nasu: It would depend upon how much fitting there was done. You 
might find in one town more than another. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Winnipeg): I would imagine it would be no harder to fit 
out there than here. 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This indicates they are easier to fit. 

Mr. NASH: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: Straighter, more uniform in shape and size. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No differentials. 

Mr. Youne: Standardized. 

Mr. Factor: The sales wages seem to be lower, too. 

The WiTNEss: The amount of the sales dollar spent in wages is lower in 
Winnipeg than it is in Toronto. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will come to an analysis of the wages later on. 

The WitNEss: Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think we had better leave it till then. 

The Witness: I think that completes the narrative. This dealt so far with 
the results of the Toronto stores in total, and it is now the intention to present 
detailed statements of certain of the individual departments. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you present that, Mr. Nash, please? 

Mr. A. E. Nasa, recalled. 


The Witness: We took the men’s clothing department, M-31, and our 
statement No. AAI. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Is that printed?—A. It is printed, yes. This statement shows 63 
examples of suits, overcoats, overalls, selected from the orders in the department 
to show the laid down cost of those goods, and the initial mark-up on costs as 
indicated by the invoices and the percentage of the mark-up to laid down costs. 

Q. The initial mark-up varies from— —A. Varies from 70:4 per cent to 
25:7 per cent for suits and from 94 per cent to 32-3 per cent for overcoats, and 
the maintained mark-up of the whole was 35-27 per cent on costs. 

Q. After allowing for all mark-downs and shortages?—A. After allowing 
for mark-downs, shortages and so on. 

Q. And averages? Let us have a few samples. 

(Statement AA-1 and other statements showing examples of prices spreads 
printed in appendix to this day’s record.) 

Mr. Factor: 35.27 is the spread between costs and the sales? 

The Wirness: The average maintained mark-up on costs. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The first item—Montreal— —A. Montreal firm, 4 piece suits, laid down 
cost including sales tax and freight, $17.31, initial selling price $25, mark-up 
$7.69 or 44.5 per cent on cost. Another part of the same order shows the cost 
of the goods to be $17.31, marked up to $29.50, showing 70.4 per cent on 
cost. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Are you reading from statement AA.1? 

The Wirnsss: I am reading the first two lines there. 

Mr. Factor: You do not show the amount of the latter purchase; is that 
included? 

Mr. Sommervitte: The value is shown there. 

Mr. Factor: The two are grouped? 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Take some of the larger items, $2,115?—A. Four piece suits, purchased 
for $12.52, laid down, marked up to $20, a profit of $7.48 or 59.7 per cent on 
Cost. 

Q. $9,520 purchase?—A. Also 4 piece suits, and the cost laid down $10.68, 
marked up to $16.50, $5.80 initial mark-up, or 54.5 per cent on cost. 

Q. Give us the next large one?—A. The next large one, purchased from 
another Montreal firm, the amount of invoice $7,453.40, purchased for $17.67 
laid down, marked up to $26.50, initial mark-up $8.83, 50 per cent on cost. 
The next item, purchased from another Montreal firm, also 4 piece suits, laid 
down for $13.54, marked up to $20, or $6.46 initial mark-up, 47.7 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Here is a large item, $14,970.35?—-A. Purchased from a Montreal firm, 
4 piece suits, amount of invoce, $14,790.35, purchased for $13.69, laid down, 
marked up to $20, a mark-up of 6.31 or 46.1 per cent on cost. . 
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Mr. Breutut: What year? 


The Witness: All in 1933, or in some cases, January or February, 1934, 
some recent cases. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Here is another one, $12,281.50?—A. Also 4 piece suits, laid down at 
$15.44, marked up to $21.50, $6.06 initial mark-up, or 39.2 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next item is also the same?—A. The next item, $15,935.50; the 
purchase included the same mark-up. 

Q. I observe that of all these firms, only one is a Toronto firm, and the 
rest are Montreal firms—A. I think most of the purchases in this department 
have come from or are made in Montreal, or from the Eaton factory, as we 
will show you on another sheet. 

Mr. Youne: Does Toronto object to that? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No, it is just an observation that these sixty-three 
examples were instances. 

The Witness: It is not leaving Toronto out in the cold; it is the ordinary 
run of the business in that department that the purchasing is done in Montreal. 

Mr. Factor: Probably they can get them cheaper in Montreal. 

The Wirness: I think the Montreal needle trade generally produces a 
cheaper garment than in Toronto. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


(. Overcoats?—A. The first purchase in Montreal is $3,763.50 and shows 
a unit laid-down cost of $10.31, mark-up—two prices $20 and $15. Average 
initial mark-up $9.69 in one case and $4.69 in the other, mark-up 94 per cent 
and 45.5 per cent respectively on cost. 

Topcoats purchased in Montreal to the amount of $12,592.50, laid-down 
at $12.28, mark-up $19.75, initial profit $7.47 or 60.8 per cent on cost. 

Overcoats $13,290.75, unit laid-down cost $15.89, mark-up from $19.75 
to $25 or 24.3 per cent and 57.3 per cent on cost. | 

Q. Here is another example of overcoats $4,928?—A. Overcoats unit laid- 
down cost $16.43, marked up to $25, initial mark-up $8.75, 52.2 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Topcoats?—A. Topcoats, unit laid-down cost $7.50, initial selling price 
$11, initial mark-up $3.50, 46.7 per cent on cost. 

Q. Trousers?—A. Flannel trousers, unit laid-down cost $2.39, mark-up 
$3.95, initial mark-up $1.56—65.3 per cent on cost. 

Q. Flannels again?—A. Flannel trousers, laid down cost $3.34, mark-up $5, 
initial mark-up $1.66—49-7 per cent on cost. 

Young men’s pants—purchased at $2.12 laid down, mark-up $2.95, initial 
mark-up 838 cents, 39-1 per cent on cost. 

Q. I see a certain brand of overalls?—-A. Purchased in Hamilton, laid 
down cost $1.19, $1.49 and $1.43, mark-up $1.79 on the first two and $1.49 on 
the last named, initial mark-up percentage 25:2 per cent to 20-1. 

Q. Clothing. These are purchased from the Eaton factories?—A. Pur- 
chased from the Eaton factories. Take the first item. Overcoats purchased 
in September, 1933—5,759 purchased from their own factory, unit laid down 
cost $12.99, mark-up $20, initial mark-up $7.01—54 per cent on cost. 


Mr. Facror: Those coats purchased in the factory, are they purchased 
at cost in the factory or do they put margin on the cost price? 


The Wirness: There is a little margin. We will come to the profit of the 
factory department later. 
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Mr. Iustey: According to the evidence in Simpsons they did not make any 
profit. That was the reason they had a heavy mark-up in their own factories; 
is that the case here? 

The Wirness: No, they show a slight mark-up over the actual cost of 
the factory. As a matter of fact, we will show you later that the factory does 
make a net loss in all its operations. 

Mr. Iusuey: Are the mark-ups higher on the goods that they manufacture 
in their own factories? 

The Witness: No, I do not think so. We will find that their factory is 
not able to sell as cheaply as some of the people from whom they buy. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Four piece suits?—A. Four piece suits purchased from the factory— 
unit laid down cost $17.23, mark-up $25, initial mark-up $7.77 with a mark-up 
of 45-1 per cent on cost. Those were purchased from what is known as the F-7 
department of the factory. That is the Toronto factory. 

Q. We will have a report on wage conditions in this particular department 
later?—A. Then, we show some purchases from the Montreal factory, F-31— 
some moleskin pants purchased at $1.86 laid down, mark-up $2.95, initial 
mark-up $1.09—58-6 per cent on cost. 

Hairline trousers purchased for $3.18, mark-up $5, initial mark-up $1.82— 
57-2 per cent on cost. 

Here are horsehide coats—unit laid down cost $7.26, mark-up $10.95, 
initial mark-up $3.69—50-8 per cent on cost. 

Q. Take the St. John factory?—A. Purchases from the St. John factory. 
I see overalls purchased for $12.72 per dozen, mark-up $18, initial mark-up 
$5.28—41-5 per cent on cost. 

Blue combinations purchased for $21.52 a dozen, mark-up $30, initial 
mark-up $8.48—39-4 per cent on cost. There will also be a report on the 
factory at St. John. 

Mr. Facror: I notice that the gross is 35 per cent, the factory is 35°27 
per cent compared with the gross of 25:37 per cent when purchased outside 
of the factory. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: They are all put together; and the maintained mark-up 
is the maintained mark-up of the department, and it is the average wherever 
the goods come from. 

The Witness: Now, just before we leave the men’s clothing department, 
I would call attention to statement AA-3 which follows as. the operating state- 
ment of this department for the year ending 11th January, 1934, and it shows 
its sales $1,058,000, and after applying expenses there was a profit of $8,930 
net profit in that department. The following statement is AA-4. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is gross? 

The Wirness: Gross 35 per cent. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No, gross profit. 

The Witness: In dollars, you mean? Gross profit $276,079 or 35-27 per 
cent on cost and before workroom wages and the net profit was after wages. 
The other expenses were its share of the general expenses such as interest, 
rent and its own wages and supervision, advertising and so on, $8,930. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In other words, it carried $231,760 of expenses according to the com- 
pany’s records?—A. Yes. The following statement AA-4 shows that, department 
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on a five year basis and indicates in 1929 on the same basis comparable through- 
out the years there is a profit in 1929 and a loss in 1930, 1931 and 1932, and 
the profit I have referred to in 1933. 

Q. Three years of losses—1930, 1931 and 1932—are turned into a profit 
of $8,930 in 1933 and was largely attributable to— -—A. They sold more 
units and, therefore, the mark-up was spread over a greater number of units 
of overcoats or suits. 

Q. Is it not largely attributable to this $16.50 a suit?—A. I cannot answer 
that definitely. I think, perhaps, that is the case. I would not like to say 
definitely that I know that. As to the $16.50 suit this is part of that. Perhaps 
you wish to come back to that later. The next one is furniture department, 
statement AA-5. This statement shows 140 examples of price spreads in the 
furniture department. In the last year—that is the year 1933—the gross profit 
percentage of maintained mark-up in that department was 45-2 per cent on 
cost after write-downs, shortages and so forth, and the initial mark-ups range 
from 66:8 down as low as 5 per cent. 

Q. Now, take a few of these—$1,440?—A. Dining room suite, walnut, 
nine pieces, laid down for $129.32, mark-up $215.73, initial mark-up $86.41— 
66-8 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next item?—A. Bedroom suite, walnut, laid down cost $93.31, 
mark-up $155.10, initial mark-up $61.79—66-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. I see here some porcelain top tables?—A. Laid down cost $3.87, mark-up 
$6.25, initial mark-up $2.38—61-5 per cent on cost. 

Bedroom suite four pieces purchased in Ontario, unit laid down cost $115.98 
on two purchases. One purchase was marked up to $183.30 and the other one to 
$178.13 with initial marks-up of $67.32 and $62.15—58 per cent and 53-6 per 
cent on cost. 

Dining room suite, walnut, nine pieces, laid down cost $120.25, mark-up 
$185.65, initial mark-up $65.40—54-4 per cent on cost. 

Q. Cedar lined wardrobes $1,100?—-A. Cedar lined wardrobe purchased for 
$11.66 laid down, mark-up $17.95, initial mark-up $6.29—53-9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Bedroom suite $5,000 worth?—A. Four piece bedroom suite, laid down 
cost $135.50, mark-up $202.10, initial mark-up $66.60—49-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. Chairs $1,985?—A. Purchased in Ontario for $4.24 laid down, mark-up 
$5.95, initial mark-up $1.71—40°3 per cent on cost. 

Q. Refrigerators?—A, Refrigerators—a substantial purchase of them— 
laid down cost each $115, mark-up $215, initial mark-up $100—87 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Then next to that is a walnut dresser?—A. Walnut dresser, purchased 
at a laid down cost of $14.11, marked to $24.50, an initial mark-up of $10.39 or 
73-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. What is the next item?—A. 4-piece oriental walnut bedroom suite, pur- 
chased for $96.58 laid down, marked up to $164.50, an initial mark-up of $67.92 
or 70:3 per cent on cost. 

Q. Farther down you come to a 9-piece dining room suite of old English 
oak?—A, There were two purchases there. One cost $146.62 per suite laid down 
and the other $117.80 laid down, marked up respectively to $230.30 and $178.13, 
or a percentage on cost of 57-3 per cent and 51-2 per cent respectively. 

Q. Take the last item, an unfinished chair,—$144?—A. Unfinished chair, 
purchased for 56 cents laid down, marked up to 59 cents, a 3-cent mark-up or 
5:4 per cent on cost. 

Q. That is almost a loss leader. Then there are special end tables, solid 
walnut?—A. Special end table, solid walnut, purchased for $1.03, marked up to 
95 cents, or a loss of 8 cents. Then AA-6 will show the operating statement of 
the furniture department for the year 1933, and indicates that the gross profit 
was $413,800. 
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Q. The total sales were $1,197,000?—A. $1,329,464. The gross profit was 
$413,866 or 45-2 per cent on the cost of sales. After deducting workroom wages, 
and this department’s share of general expenses, plus its own direct sales wages, 
it showed a loss of $63,369. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of course, in every case, it has got to be borne in mind that includes 
interest, spare rent?—A. Quite so. 

Q. And general expenses, bonuses, etc.?—A. The share of all the direct and 
indirect expenses. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then you have here a very low rental charge in this department, because 
this department occupies four floors in the College street store?—A. It is low 
from a comparative standpoint to the others, because it occupies a large space in 
the College street store. Statement A'‘A-7 shows an 8-year statement of oper- 
ations in that department, and indicates that for five of the years a loss has 
been made, and in three of the years a profit was made. 

Q. The last four years show a loss?—-A. The last four years show a loss. 
The loss in 1931 amounted to $313,000. 

Q. The drop in sales was from $2,266,000 in 1926 to $1,829,000 in 1933?—A. 
Yes. It is perhaps interesting to note in that record the fluctuation in the gross 
profit percentage on cost. 

Q. Let us have that?—A. In 1926 it was 27-6 per cent; in 1927, 30-8 per 
cent; in 1928, 31:7 per cent; in 1929, 34-8 per cent; in 1930, 32-1 per cent; 
in 1931, 22-2 per cent; in 1932, 35-6 per cent and in 1933, 42-8 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. All right, the next?—A. The next department is the men’s shoe depart- 
ment known as S- 10, Statement AA-8. In this case we have only taken about 
30 examples of price ‘spreads. The gross profit percentage of the department as 
a whole, after write-downs, shortages, etc., was 41:6 per cent on cost, and these 
examples range from an initial mark-up of 69-8 per cent to 30 per cent. 

Oy observe that a number of these are branded?—A. Yes, largely called 
“Hatonia.” 

Q. “ Etonia”’ shoes. Take the first lot?—A, “ Etonia oxfords,” laid down 
cost was $2.65, marked up to $4.50, an initial mark-up of $1.85 or 69-8 per cent. 

Q. The next lot is 570 pairs of ‘“Eatonia” oxfords?—A. They were purchased 
laid down at a cost of $2.47, marked up to $4, an initial mark-up of $1.53 or 
61-9 per cent. 

Q. What about “Canterbury” oxfords?—A. “Canterbury” oxfords were pur- 
chased for $4.83, marked up to $7.50, an initial mark-up of $2.67 or 55:3 per 
cent. 

Q. “ Renown” oxfords?—A. ** Renown oxfords purchased for $2.33 laid 
down, marked up to $3.75, an initial mark- “up of $1.42 or 60:9 per cent on cost. 

Q. “Birkdale” oxfords?—A. “Birkdale” oxfords purchased in June, 1933, 
for $3.41, marked up to $5, an initial mark-up of $1.59, or 46-6 per cent on cost. 
There were some more “Birkdales.” 

Q. Yes, “Birkdale” oxfords again?—A. Which show again the same mark-up 
of 46-6 per cent in two cases and 44-9 per cent in the third case. 

@. Then those in this last list are not named or branded?—A. No. 

Q. The lowest mark-up was what?—A. The lowest mark-up in shoes was on 
shoes purchased in Montreal, some oxfords, for $3.07, marked up to $3.99, an 
initial mark-up of 92 cents or 30 per cent on cost. 
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Q. And the maintained mark-up in this department was 41-6 per cent?—A. 
Yes, 41-6 per cent. Statement AA-9 shows the operating statement for this 
department in 1933, and shows out of sales of $427,868, the gross profit was 
$145,753 or 41-6 per cent on cost, and after bearing its share of expenses and 
paying its own direct expenses, there was a net profit of $23,489. 

Q. That is on sales of $427,000?—A. Yes, approximately, or 5 per cent on 
sales. Statement AA-10 gives a five-year statement of operations and shows 
that in all cases this department made a profit which ranged from 5 to 7 per 
cent on sales. 

@. What was the mark-up in this case, the gross profit mark-up percentage 
on cost?—A. It was 36-6 per cent in 1929; 32-3 per cent in 1930; 32-9 per cent 
in 1931; 34-1 per cent in 1932 and 39:2 per cent in 1933. 

Q. An increase of about 7 per cent since 1930?—A. Yes, an increase of 
about 7 per cent. You were speaking about branded lines. Our information is 
that about 80 per cent of the sales of leather shoes are branded lines. 

Q. About 80 per cent of the sales in Eatons are branded lines?—-A. Yes. 

Q. In this department?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the Toronto store?—A. Yes. Then the next department we deal 
with is the home frock department, department G-24, on our statement AA-11. 
We have about 30 examples of price spreads, ranging from in one case, 71:5 
per cent—there is also one of 108-5 per cent and another of 102-4 per cent, 
but that is not indicative of the whole—down to about 32 per cent. 


Mr. Factor: Those are not the frocks that the Chairman referred to last 
Sunday in Toronto, are they? 


Mr. SomMeErvIL1E: I don’t know. They all come from Montreal. 
Mr. Factor: No, it was smocks he was talking about, not frocks. 


The Wirness: The gross profit for the department or maintained mark-up, 
alter write-downs, shortages, etc., for last year was 33-81 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Those are house dresses?—A. I call them home frocks. 

Q. Home frocks?—A. I don’t know the difference. 

Q. These are getting into some of the cheaper types of dresses?—A. There 
are women’s cotton print home frocks purchased for 53 cents laid down cost, 
marked up to 89 cents, an initial mark-up of 36 cents or 67-9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Martha Washington home frocks?—A. Martha Washington home frocks 
purchased at $3.14 laid down cost, marked up to $4.95, an initial mark-up of 
$1.81 or 57:4 per cent on cost. 

Q. All wool jersey dresses?—A. All wool jersey dresses purchased for $1.55 
laid down, marked up to $1,98, an initial mark-up of 43 cents or 28-1 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. That is the smallest mark-up on the purchase price of these home frocks? 
—A. Yes. Those I have described in the first half of that statement are all 
purchased in Montreal; and in the latter half of the statement are purchased 
from different departments of the Toronto factory, Eaton’s. 

Q. Toronto F-8 and Toronto F-12 departments are departments with respect 
to which we will have reports on the wages, and it might be well to observe some 
of these items. You have got some Rayshene dresses?—A. Rayshene dresses, 
laid down cost $2.12, marked up to $3.95, an initial mark-up of $1.83 or 86:3 
per cent. : 

Q. Duraline home frocks?—A. Duraline home frocks, laid down for $1.33, 
marked up to $1.95, an initial mark-up of 62 cents or 47-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. There is another one above that at $1.46?—. Laid down cost $1.46, sold 
at $2.95, an initial mark-up of $1.49 or 102-4 per cent on cost. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
Q. Have you got books and Stationery there?—A. That was not one of 
the selected departments. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Cotton pique home frocks?—A. Cotton pique home frocks, laid down 
at $1.99, mark-up of $2.95, initial mark-up. of 96 cents or 44:4 per cent on cost. 
Q. And there was a maintained mark-up there in that department of 33-81 
per cent on cost?—A. Yes, on sales of $70,798, as shown on statement AA-12, 
which also shows the loss sustained in that department. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. In this department have you got the percentage showing the difference 
between the initial mark-up and the ultimate sale, I mean the varying per- 
centages; these are the initial mark-ups. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: What Mr. Factor wants to know is, what is the average 
mark-downs for the whole operations. In the Simpson business it was shown 
that the total of mark-downs, shortages and everything else was somewhat less 
than 4:5 per cent. Have you got that as a separate item? 

The Wirness: No, not departmentalized. I do not think it is possible to 
get that departmentalized. 

Q. In this firm?—A. No. Then statement AA-13 shows a three years 
statement of operations and shows that there has been a loss in the last three 
years of operations. 


By the Charman: 
Q. That department has been operating at a loss?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It showed a gross profit of $25,000, $20,000 and $17,000, but after 
charging against it the head office expenses and other expenses it shows a loss? 
—A. Yes. In that case the gross profit percentage on cost has been reduced 
from 36-76 per cent in 1931 to 33-80 per cent in 1933. I would like to correct 
what I said a moment ago. I said I did not think we could get that mark-down. 
We have it in our working sheets but we have not got it actually here in the 
committee room. 

The CHAIRMAN: Make a note cf it, Mr. Nash, and give it to us later. 


By Mr, Sommervulle: 


Q. Now, you have got women’s coats up to $39.50?—A. That is right. It 
is called Department G-36 and our statement No. is AA-14. There are about 
30 examples there of price spreads ranging from one high of 138-09 down to 
36:43 per cent. The gross profit in that department after write-downs, short- 
ages, etc., the last year was 31-96 per cent on cost. 

Q. Take the first item, lots 444 and 445?—A. There were 149 of them 
purchased for $6.30 each, and 50 of them were sold for $15, initial mark-up 
$8.77 or 1388-90 on cost; 99 of them were sold for $10, initial mark-up $3.70 
or 58:73 per cent on cost. I have no explanation with me as to the difference. 
It is a large difference and I think we must have inquired into it. 

Q. Well, there are two lots, one lot is 444 and the other 445?—-A. There 
must have been some difference between the goods. 

Q. They cost the same but they have been sold at different prices?—A. No. 
doubt there must be some difference in quality. 
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Q. The next item, women’s ecats—Angora Wool Tweed?—A. They were 
purchased for $12.60 laid down, mark-up of $25, initial mark-up $12.40 or 
98-41 per cent on cost. 

Q. Heavy leatherette and jersey raincoats?—A. Purchased for $3.25, a 
mark-up of $5.95, initial mark-up of $2.70 or 82-79 per cent on cost. 

Q. White polo cloth coats?—A. Purchased for $7.08, mark-up of $12.50, 
initial mark-up of $5.41 or 76°36 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then you have got here plaid and suedeine raincoats?—A. Plaid rain- 
coats purchased for $6.13, mark-up of $9.75, initial mark-up of $3.61 or 58-85 
per cent on cost. 

Q. Now then, you have a number of women’s coats?—-A. Purchased mostly 
in Toronto. 

Q. Take a large group here, 40?—A. Lot No. 605, 40 women’s coats, pur- 
chased for $25, mark-up of 39.50, initial mark-up of $14.50 or 58 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. The next group?—A. 92 women’s coats, purchased for $10.75 each, 
mark-up of $16.75, initial mark-up of $5.99 or 55-63 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then you have some purchased from the Toronto factory, department 
F-6?—A. Women’s coats, the first item, Manchurian Wolf collars and cuffs, 
purchased from the factory at $24.91, mark-up $39.50, initial mark-up $14.95, 
or 58-57 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next item?—A. Muskrat collars only purchased for $15.90, mark-up 
$25, initial mark-up of $9.10 or 57-23 per cent on cost. 

Q. French seal collars?—A. These were purchased for $12.72, mark-up 
$19.75, initial mark-up $7.03 or 55-27 per cent on cost. 

@. And the lowest mark-up here at the bottom?—A. Women’s coats— 
sable collars and cuffs, purchased from the factory for $17.22, mark-up of 
$23.50, initial mark-up of $6.27 or 36-43 per cent on cost. In looking at that 
statement you will note that most of the mark-ups are high or higher than 
the average of the gross profit, and the reason is that the mark-downs in that 
department are sharper and severer than in some other departments. 

Q. Yes, but the maintained gross mark-up was 39:16 per cent?—A. That 
is right. Statement AA-15 shows the operations of that department for the 
last year with total sales of $173,000, gross profit of $48,000, or 39-16 on cost, 
and the following statement AA-16 gives a five-year statement of operations 
and indicates that in 1929 there was a net profit of $15,000; in 1930 it was 
$13,000; in 1931 it was $14,000; in 1932 it was $1,300, and a loss of $770 
in 1938. 

Q. And I observe the mark-up there has increased?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the next are women’s sweaters, knit suits?—A. Yes, women’s 
sweaters, knit suits and dresses, department G-52, and our statement No. AA-17. 
There are about 50 or 60 examples of price spreads. This is a substantial 
department, and we show on the first page and a half goods purchased from 
outside suppliers and on the latter part of page 2 purchases from the T. Eaton 
Company factory. The maintained mark-up in that department, after write- 
downs, shortages, etc., was 37-45 per cent on cost, and initial mark-ups range 
all the way from one or two examples of 100 per cent or more—mostly 60 per 
cent to 70 per cent—down to as low as 25 per cent on cost. 

Q. First, imported Cardigans from England?—A. Purchased for a laid 
down cost of $1.23, mark-up $2.49, initial mark-up of $1.26, or 102-1 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Yes——A. And another lot of Cardigans purchased for $2.25, mark-up 
$3.95, initial mark-up $1.70 or 75-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. 3-piece suits?—A. 3-piece suits purchased for $8, mark-up $13.95, initial 
mark-up of $5.95 or 74-4 per cent on cost. 
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Q. That is, the taxes are absorbed by the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then knitted suits $280.50?—A. Laid down cost of $17.33, mark-up 
$29.50, initial mark-up $12.17 or 70-3 per cent on cost. 

Q. Here are some bathing suits?—A. Bathing suits laid down for $1.15, 
mark-up $1.95, initial mark-up 80 cents or 69°8 per cent on cost. 

Q. Pullovers?—A. Pullovers purchased for $2.40, mark-up $3.95, initial 
mark-up $1.55 or 64-5 per cent on cost. 

Q. Here are some knitted suits $4,016.25?—A. Yes. 

Q. From Montreal?—A. Purchased for $9.28 laid down, mark-up $17.95, 
initial mark-up $8.67 or 93-5 per cent on cost. There were some marked up 
to $17.95, some $13.95, and some $9.95, and the mark-ups range from 93-5 per 
cent on cost to 7-3 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the average?—A. The average for the whole is 63-1 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Long sleeve pullovers, $1,050?—A. Long sleeve pullovers purchased for 
$1.84, mark-up $2.95, initial mark-up $1.11 or 60-5 per cent on cost. 

Q. Varsity special sweater sets—suits?—A. Purchased in September, 1933, 
for $10.76, mark-up $16.75, initial mark-up of $5.99 or 55-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then here are some ladies’ P.O. sweaters?—A. Purchased for 66 cents, 
mark-up some to $1.59 and some to $1, initial mark-ups of 95 cents and 34 
cents, or 140 per cent and 50-9 per cent respectively on cost. The average 
initial mark-up was 55:2 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then pullovers, there were some purchased in Toronto?—A. Yes, for 
64 cents, mark-up 98 cents, initial mark-up of 34 cents or 53 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Then purchases from the T. Eaton Company factories?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here are some fur fabric jackets?—-A. Two lots of fur fabric jackets 
costing respectively $4.61 and $5.30. The first one the mark-up $7.95, initial 
mark-up $3.34, or 72-5 per cent and the next, mark-up $8.95, initial mark-up 
$3.65 or 68.9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then cotton jersey dresses?—A. Cotton jersey dresses purchased for 
$1.77, mark-up $2.95, initial mark-up of $1.18 or 67 per cent on cost. 

Q. Wool jersey dresses?—A. Wool jersey dresses purchased for $3.07, mark- 
up $4.95, initial mark-up of $1.88 or 61 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the lowest mark-up?—A. The lowest was leatherette jackets pur- 
chased for $1.99, mark-up $2.95, initial mark-up of 96 cents or 48-4 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Then your average?—-A. The average as indicated on statement AA-18 
with sales of $211,000 the gross profit was $163,000 or 42-5 per cent on cost. 
After charging expenses the loss for this last year was $19,742, as will be seen 
on statement AA-19 a five year statement of operations and profits. 

Q. There were small profits in 1929, 1980 and 1931?—A. And also in 1932 
and 1938. 

Q. On the knitted goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. Women’s outside garments?—-A. Women’s outside garments department 
L-56, our statement AA-20. 

We have about forty examples of price spreads ranging from as high as 
76 per cent to as low as 12 per cent. The maintained mark-up for the depart- 
ment was 33:88 per cent. That is on our statement AA-21. 

Q. Take this first item of silk dresses?—-A. Purchased for $1.84, marked up 
to $2.88, an initial mark-up of $1.04 or 56:51 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then the $11.25 of rayon crepe dresses?—A. Purchased for $1.26, 
marked up to $1.94, an initial mark-up of 68 cents, or 54 per cent on cost. 

Q. $1,100 of women’s coats?—A. Purchased at $11, marked up to $16.50, 
a mark-up of $5.50 or 50 per cent on cost. 
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Q. Rough crepe coats, $1,000?—A. Purchased at $2.65, marked up to $3.94 
and $3.79; an average mark-up on that of 48-5 per cent. 

Q. $4,500 of printed voile dresses?—A. Purchased at $15.90, marked up 
to $23.28; an initial mark-up of $7.38, or 46-4 of cost. 

Q. Down near the bottom of the page, girls’ wool jersey?—A. Purchased at 
79 cents marked up to $1.39 and some to $1; an initial mark-up of 60 cents 
and 21 cents, the average of the two mark-ups being 40 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then house dresses, this is one of the lowest mark-ups?—A. Purchased 
at 40 cents, marked up to 45; an initial mark-up of 5 cents, or 12-5 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Those would be dresses made in Montreal; is that one of the factories 
we have a report on?—A. I do not think that one is. 

Q. We have a number of them?—A. We have several on that list. 

Mr. Facror: I do not want to become too curious, but what is the object 
of going into each individual item? 

The CHAIRMAN: To familiarize the committee with it, as we have got to 
look over this statement in any case; they will be analysed as minutely as we 
wish, but I think it is desirable that we be thoroughly familiar with it. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Are these cases Just test cases taken at random? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Will you just describe the process you followed in 
trying to get a fair estimate for the committee of examples of that type? 


Mr. Gorpon: We took the files of orders for the year 1933 and the 
beginning of 1934 and selected orders at random, but confined ourselves more 
to the representative orders—we did not bother about the small orders, we 
selected for ourselves typical invoices, and we have listed them on these sheets. 


By Mr. Sommerville (to Mr. Gordon): 

Q. You took from all classes?-—A. From all classes and kinds. 

Q. Then your maintained price is the actual result of the examination?— 
A. Yes. 

Mr. Nasu: We did try to follow a number to show the mark-downs to 
the ultimate sale of the last garment; but it is impossible to do that in a great 
many cases. 

Mr. Facror: I notice on some of them you had it followed right through 
to the manufacturer, if I am not mistaken—furniture was one, but it was not 
done with many others.: 

Mr. Nasu: It was not done in some cases, men’s clothing and women’s 
clothing—there will be a report on the factories subsequently. 


By Mr. Sommerville (to Mr. Nash): 

Q. Now, the department’s operations?—A. On last year’s sales there was 
a profit after absorbing expenses of $13,208. Then, in statement AA-22, that 
is a statement for five years of the Women’s and Misses’ Outside Garments, 
which includes this department. 

Q. And this is in Eaton’s Annex?—A. In the Annex, yes. 

Q. It is in that department that they have the cheaper classes of goods? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And where the operations show sales of $418,000 in this cheaper class 
of goods, and a net profit of $13,208 after asorbing various charges and expenses 
that have been allocated to this as to other departments?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the five-year period that is referred to this department has 
consistently shown a profit?—A. It has shown a profit, yes. 

Q. And it has shown an increase in mark-up from 25 per cent to 29.96 
per cent?—A. That is right, and its profits ran from about 7 per cent to 4 per 
cent of sales. 
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Q. Now then, women’s and children’s underwear?—A. That is department 
C-10, our statement AA-23. We have taken quite a number of items on this 
department as it is a large department. The maintained mark-up on that 
department last year was 48.4 per cent on cost of sales; and the mark-ups 
cover a wide range, from as high as 100 per cent, most of them around 50 to 
60 per cent, to as low as 1 or 2 actual losses. 

Q. For instance, you have here the first item?—A. Glove-silk bloomers: 
laid-down cost of $1.30 and $1.50; they were marked up to $2.50 and $2.95 
respectively; mark-ups of 91.5 and 89.4 per cent on cost. 

Q. $1,575 worth of gowns?—A. Purchased at 38 cents, marked up to 65; 
an initial mark-up of 27 per cent or 74.4 per cent on cost. 

. $1,920 of Yama pyjamas?—A. Purchased at $1.03, marked up some 
to $1.75 and some to $1.29; an average mark-up on that parcel of 67.5 per 
cent in cost. 

Q. Braymore flannelette gowns?—A. They were purchased for 61 cents, two 
lots of them, marked up to $1; an initial mark-up of 63-7 per cent on cost. 

Q. I see here assorted satin lingerie, $3,650 worth?—A. They were pur- 
chased at $1.52; they were marked up all the way from $2.98 to $1.87; some 
actually marked at a loss on cost; an average mark-up on the whole parcel of 
04.6 per cent on cost. 

Q. Is there any significance in the last figure, on the loss, being opposite 
the dance sets items?—A. None to me, Mr. Sommerville. 

Q. That is a loss leader all right, it must have been after the party ?—A. 
I was not invited to the party. 


The CHarrman: All right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Rayon taffeta slips?—A. Purchased at 77 cents, marked up to $1.19; an 
initial mark-up of 42 cents, or 54 per cent on cost, One of the larger purchases 
is shown down below here. 

Q. 3,200 pieces assorted rayon lingerie?—A. Purchased at 67 cents, marked 
up to $1.00; 33 cents initial mark-up, or 50 per cent on cost, 


Q. Then, you have a lot down here, assorted gowns and slips $1,935?—A. 
They were purchased at $1.73; marked up in the case of the gowns to $3.49, the 
slips to $2.89, and the others to $1.89; the average mark-up on that whole 
parcel of goods was 48-9 per cent on cost. This is an example of a number of 
articles of different kinds purchased at one set price over all. 


Q. The next is a similar example, $5,445?—A. They were all purchased for 
$1.13, and they had different mark-ups which came to an average of 48:9 per 
cent on cost. 

@. And then, over the page, crepe slips $5,750?—A. They were purchased at 
$1.03 and marked up to $1.49, an initial mark-up of 46 cents, or 45:2 per cent 
on cost, 

(. Then you come to this last item, which is a loss leader?—A. Rayon gowns 
—I do not know whether it was or not—they took a loss on the sale; they were 
purchased for 67 cents and sold marked-up to 50 cents. 

@. Which is included in Lot 27 above?—A. Which is included in another 
lot on which there was a small mark-up of 18-1 per cent on cost. 


(). The original mark-up on the other lot of goods was 50 per cent I see?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the maintained profit was 48 per cent?—A. This arises, Mr. Som- 
merville, from the very way in which we made the selection, we did not take 
particular items. We have invoices in some cases where we find there was a 
low mark-up, and in some cases an actual loss. 
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Q. This is from the Hamilton factory?—A. It was a combination purchase 
rs the same department, from the Harailton factory and from the Toronto 
actory. 

Q. Yes?—A. The Hamilton factory rayon knitted goods: the first item is 
combinations, purchased at 68 cents, marked up to $1.19; an initial mark-up of 
51 cents, or 73-9 per cent on cost. There were various examples ranging from 
that 73-9 per cent down to vests purchased in October of 1933 for $1.02, marked 
up to $1.50; an initial mark-up of 48 cents for 47-7 per cent on cost. Then 
from the Toronto factory four examples were taken ranging from 24-8 per cent 
on cost to 57 per cent on cost. That is from rayon knitted goods. 


Q. That is all from the Toronto factory at the bottom of the page?—A. 
Right in the middle; and whitewear from the Toronto factory, we have taken 


ten examples there, the first one is gowns which were purchased at $1.15, marked 
up to $2.39; an initial mark-up ‘of $1.24 or 108-1 per cent on cost. 


Mr. Hears: Do you know what extra cost they charge in the Toronto 
factory? 


The CHairMAN: We went into that a moment ago, Mr. Heaps. 


The Witness: I might say that the factory 1s allowed to charge something 
more than its actual cost; but as a matter of fact we will show you later that 
the factory as a whole does not make any money. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now then, the operations of this department?—A. On sales totalling 
$669,000 they showed $218,000 a gross profit of 48-4 per cent on cost of sales; 
and after charging expenses as in the other departments there was a profit of 
$37,904. The next statement is AA-26. It shows that in five years, while the 
profit has been reduced from 70 per cent in 1929 to 38 per cent in 1933, the gross 
profit percentage on cost has increased from 37-7 per cent to 45-3 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Boys’ clothing?—A. That is known as department M-51, our statement 
AA-27. There are 24 pages of examples there of price spreads, the maintained 
mark-up, the gross profit of this department after write-downs, shortages, etc., 
and before wages, was 38:4 per cent on cost, and the mark-ups range from 70-2 
per cent to 27-5 per cent on cost sales. 

Q. AA-27. First of all there 1s a group of high school suits purchased at 
Cornwall?—-A. Purchased for $14.69, marked up to $25, an initial mark-up of 
$10.31, or 70:2 per cent on cost. 

Q. Yes?—A. Sport suits, $7.49, purchased in Montreal, marked up to $12.50, 
an initial mark-up of $5.01, or 66-9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Here are some more high school suits?——A. High school suits, two pairs 
of pants, laid down cost $10.19, marked up to $16.50, an initial mark-up of $6.21, 
or 61-9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Grad Oxford grey suits?—A. They were purchased at $10.14; marked 
up to $15.95, an initial mark-up of $5.81, or 57-3 per cent on cost. 

Q. An order of $1,177.50 boys’ four-piece suits, blue serge?—A. Purchased 
for $8.40 in Montreal, marked up to $15, an initial mark-up of $6.60, or 78-6 
per cent, on cost. Then there were some more that were marked only $12.50, 
and the average mark-up on the whole two parcels was 54:3 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then, you have another large group worth $2,250?—A. Purchased at 
Montreal, made to measure suits two pairs of pants, for $11.99, marked up to 
$17.50, an initial mark-up of $5.51, 46 per cent on cost. 

Q. We have junior overcoats, polo lined?—A. Yes; they were purchased 
for $3.67, marked up to $5.95, an initial mark-up of $2.28, or 62:1 per cent on 
cost. 
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Q. The next is a large number of overcoats?—A. Yes, what we call grad 
guard. They were purchased for $10.18, and they were marked up three initial 
selling prices noted on the invoice, $18, $16.50 and $15; the average mark-up on 
the whole parcel being 60:6 per cent on cost. 

Q. You have $1,000 of horsehide coats?—A. Purchased for $5.38, marked 
up to $8.35, an initial mark-up of $2.87, 53-3 per cent on cost. 

Q. You have $1,500 of sheepskin coats?—A. Purchased for $3.26, marked 
up to $4.75, an initial mark-up of $1.49 for 45-7 per cent on cost. 

(. Then you have some suits—what are these, breeches, double seat, leather 
knees?—A, Purchased in Toronto for $12.60 a dozen, or $1.05 each. 

Mr. Factor: That is the firm we have had considerable trouble with in 
Toronto? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, 

The Witness: We have a report on that later. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That was bought for $1.05?—A. And marked up to $1.69, an initial 
mark-up of 64 cents, 61 per cent on cost. 

@. Whipcord breeches, double seat and knees?—A. Purchased for $1.05, 
marked up to $1.55, an initial mark-up of 50 cents, or 47-6 per cent on cost. 

@. On the other page we have the same firm in Toronto with which we had 
trouble?—-A. Yes; there was one purchase of— 

Q. Boys’ long trousers?—A. Purchased for $2.10, marked up to $2.95, an 
initial mark-up of 85 cents, 40-5 per cent on cost. 

Q. Yes?—A. Boys’ outing breeches, split leather knee, double seat, pur- 
chased for $1.25, marked up to $1.59, 27-5 per cent mark-up on cost. 

Q. Your maintained mark-up was 38-4 per cent?—A. 38-4 per cent. 

Q. Now, with respect to the clothing supplied by the Eaton factory?—A. To 
the same department? | 

@. Yes?—A. We have numerous examples ranging from 66 per cent down. 

Q. We have a report on the wages in this department?—A. Yes. 

(. It is interesting to observe the examples that are given here; junior four 
piece suits?—A. Purchased from the factory at $7.51, marked up to $12.50, an 
initial mark-up of 66:4 per cent on cost. 

@. Sheepskin coats?—A. Purchased for $3.77, marked up to $5.95, 57-8 per 
cent on cost. 

Q. You have some grad four piece suits?—A. Purchased for $10.40, marked 
up to $15.95, 53-3 per cent on cost. 

@. Junior winter coats?—A. Purchased for $4.58, marked up to $6.95, 51-7 
per cent on cost. 

Q. Then you have a quantity of junior coats, and youths’ botany serge 
suits?—A. Purchased at $10.19, marked up to $15, 47-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. Grad four piece suits?—A. Purchased for $9.49, marked up to $13.75, 
44-9 per cent on cost. 

@. Junior 3 piece suits, coat, breeches and shorts?—A. Purchased for $4.18, 
marked up to $5.95, 42-3 per cent on cost. 

@. Renown Junior 4 piece suits?7—A. They were purchased for $6.41, 
marked up to $8.95, 39-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. Now, the operations in this department—A. The operations last year 
on sales of $340,000 showed a gross profit of 94 per cent or 38-4 per cent 
before workroom wages and departmental share of general expenses, but when 
you deduct those expenses, it showed a loss of $10,828. We have a statement, 
AA-30. It will show that for five years it has made a loss each year. 

Q. Each year for five years?—A. For five years. | 

Q. Boys’ clothing departments showed a loss?—A. Yes. 
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Q. The mark-up has been increased from 25 per cent to 33 per cent?— 
A. In the five years. 

Q. Steadily?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, the Annex department shows what?—A. That department is 
known as L-44. 

Q. Men’s and boys’ clothing in the Annex?—A. Yes; the mark-ups are 
considerably lower than the ones we just dealt with. 

Q. That is because of cheaper goods?—A. Cheaper goods. 

Q. I see they range from 17 per cent to 55 per cent in the matter of suits?— 
A. Yes, and in overcoats they run from 69 per cent down to as low as 13 
per cent. 

Q. There is one lot of 13 per cent, but mostly 40 per cent, 38 per cent, 
and 37 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, the sundry items range from— -A. 42 to 37 per cent on cost. 

Q. Then, we have purchases from their own factories to this Annex depart- 
ment, khaki combinations, marked up to 38-1 per cent?—A. That is right, 38-1 
per cent. The khaki combinations maintained a mark-up in this department 
last year of 28-7 per cent on cost. As statement AA-32 will show, there was a 
loss on sales of $227,785. The gross profit was $53,919 and after expenses, a 
net profit to the department of $6,242; and statement AA-33 will indicate that 
in the five years, there has been a small gross profit. 

Q. A net profit?—A. A small net profit. 

Q. And the mark-up has been increased from 25 to 28 per cent?—A. From 
25-6 per cent to 28-7 per cent over the five year period. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we have had a pretty steady and hard day, and 
I think we will adjourn now until to-morrow. 


Committee adjourned at 5.45, to meet again on Wednesday, June 13, at. 
11 o’clock a.m. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Men’s CLoTHING Department M-31—ExXamp.es oF Price SPREADS | 


B. Purchases from Eaton Factories. 


Statement AA2 


Examples of Shipments 


Initial 
Mark-up 
Description of Goods Unit | Initial 
Date of Invoice| Unit Sales | Laid | Selling Per- 
Price Tax Down | Price A-: cent- 
Cost mount | age to 
Cost 
$ cts.| $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts % 
Purchases from F-7 (Toronto)— 
Overcoats; 5; Fo9 ee es AERO Sept. 29, 1933 IPs Pas 0 74 12 99 20 00 7 O1 54.0 
4 PIECE ULIS, BlG22 0.5 ws os ees ae Sept. 29, 1933 16 25 0 98 ee 25 00 Clids 45.1 
OVNGrCOBES 1) STAGC.).. oaks coe as olay Nov. 10, 1933 | 11 75 071 | 12 46] 18 00 5 54 44.5 
4 piece Suits, 19)156}............. Sept. 21, 1933 23 00 1 38 24 388 35 00 10 62 43 .6 
4 plece Suite S:7508 es ere Oct.” 2,°°1933 15 85 0 95 16 80 24 00 7 20 42.9 
Suits, Hbal oe oe ek a ke ee eee Ct Tool Oa 12525 0 74 12 99 18 50 ie tay! 42.4 
TODCODTE HO, OO en 4 oe ee ck eee Oty ni2 alesse 12 25 0 74 12 99 18 50 iS bull 42.4 
COVRTCOALE ON) Ai ac sh oe acs eas cas Oct. 2, 1933 20 00 1 20 21 20 30 00 8 80 41.5 
SUN ET ID, FU ee ered aie id cere as Oct. | 2; 1983 33 50 2 01 35 51 50 00 14 49 40.8 
4 PISCE SUIS, Ost DO kas canine eee vies Sept. 29, 1933 24 00 1 44 25 44 385 00 9 56 eG 
LL ODG0at8..0 000 nares uma aeine sree Oetinw.425 1933 home 0 83 14 58 20 00 5042 Oiliee 
4 pede Sits sscs su x3 ee Si a Sept. 27, 1933 26 00 1 56 27756 37 50 9 94 3601 
SUAS! P01 Os ak eae ee cee a tanto te Sept. 29, 1933 21 00 1 26 22926 30 00 7 74 By 
4 DiECe SUItS 0,060.8 woe oe acme re Sept. 29, 1933 14 25 0 86 15a 20 00 4 89 32.4 
A IBEG, DULLES TOUS toate seein wciec hs Sept. 29, 1933 26 50 1 59 28 09 385 00 6 91 24.6 
Purchases from F-31 (Montreal)— 
Men’s Grey Moleskin Pants, 3,3829]................ 1 75 0 11 1 86 2 95 1 09 58.6 
Grey Fairline: Trouseray8 027 54/5. | fo eieiers eee 3 00 0 18 3 18 5 00 1 82 57.2 
Men’s Black Horsehide Coats....|.........00cc00: 6 85 0 41 7 26°)" 10°95 3 69 50.8 
Neue 4A Th Wool ante: Mauer. bm lee Rew ees eae 1 85 0 11 1 96 2 95 0 99 50.5 
Young: Men’ s*Al Wool Panta ers Phe. foee 1 85 0 11 1 96 2 95 0 99 50.5 
Renown Blue.merge“l'rousereiins <1 eees dete. cmate 3 20 0 19 3 39 5 00 1 61 47.5 
Renown Grey Serge Trousers.....].......sseece0:- 3 20 0 19 3 39 5 00 1 61 47.5 
Men’s Black Horsehide Coats 
WHR DOA VOL COURTS. ce cal ies ent totae se ee 8 05 0 48 853-10" 12°50 3 97 46-5 
eather Goats. 3s a. 36 he ae, Fae eticeterces eeoeee 4 65 0 28 4 93 6 95 2 02 41-0 
Grey Hairline Drousers<8.527.: 22 nee ae ew a 2.75 0 17 2 92 3°95 1 03 35-3 
Wind breakers A. ee fe se cs ee lh atone. Bes 3 60 0 22 3 82 4 95 13 29-6 
Men’s Blue Cotton Warp Pante!.| i) c2oeks chee 1 45 0 09 1 54 1 95 0 41 26-6 
Young Men’s Blue Cotton Warp 
Pants. evcsot ert sores siaioe redeeshenetietin 1 45 0 09 1 54 1 95 0 41 26-6 
Initial Mark-up 
Total Sales Unit | Initial -————————_ 
Amount Date Unit Tax laid | Selling Per- 
Ordered Price and Down | Price A- cent- 
Freight} Cost mount | age to 
ost 
$ cts. $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts % 
Purchases from Saint 
John,N.B. Factory— 
White overalls...,..... 108 00 | May 26, 1933 12 00 0 72 1 18 00 5 28 41-5 
Blue Combinations... . 162 40 | May 26, 1933 } 20 30 122m) °21.52°) -80:00 8 48 39-4 
Black Overalls:....... 14 75 0 88 15°63 19 80 417 26-7 


236 40 | May 26, 1933 


GENERAL Note:—For the year ended 11th January 1934, the gross profit of this department as a whole, 
after write-downs, shortgages, etc., and before work room wages was 35-27% on cost. 
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3214 . SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


STaTeEMENT No. AA-34 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


ADVERTISED SELLING Price or TurKEys, 4TH AUGUST TO 23RD DeEcEeMBER, 1933 


Fresh Ontario Turkeys Other Turkeys 
“Fresh “Fresh ‘‘Choice 
Date Ontario Young Young “‘Choice Young Carry & Save 
Turkeys’ | Turkeys’’ | Turkeys’’ | Fresh Frozen Turkeys’’ |‘‘Choice Young Turkeys’’ 
per lb. per lb. per lb. per lb. 
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PRICE SPREADS AND MASS BUYING 3223 


House OF COMMONS, 


WepNespaY, June 13, 1934. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 a.m., the Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


The CHamrMAN: Order. The minutes of yesterday indicate witnesses heard 
and certain documents filed. We will declare the minutes approved as presented. 


G. G. RIcHARDSON, sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Mr. Richardson, you are one of the members of Clarkson, Gordon, Dil- 
worth, Guilfoyle and Nash?—A. Yes, sir. 3 

Q. Yesterday we were dealing with merchandising and you gave us a state- 
ment of the mark-ups in the various departments and the firms from which sup- 
plies were received, including the Toronto factory and the Saint John factory 
of the T. Eaton Company, and other suppliers. Now, will you be good enough 
to turn to the Toronto factory department, statement WC-1?—A. Statement 
WC-1 is not printed. 

Q. What is that statement?—A. Statement WC-1 just shows the number 
of people employed in the different factory departments in Toronto in 1929 andp 
1933; there were 1,296 women piece workers, 521 men piece workers; 807 women 
time workers and 1,173 men time workers and a few others totalling 3,922 pro- 
ductive employees in the Toronto factory in 1933. 

Q. What do you mean by “productive employees”?—A. Other than super- 
visors. I mean clerks. | ) 

Q. And these are the productive employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, 3,922 were employed in 1933?—A. That is, in the factory, 
factory work rooms and store work rooms. 

Q. As against 1929?—A. There were 4,919. 

Q. That is about a thousand less?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Then of the factory female piece workers, of the 3,922, 1,296 are now 
working on piece work?—A. Right. 

Q. And in 1929 there were 1,671 working on piece work?—A. Yes. 


Mr. NasH: That is women only. 


By Mr. Sommerville: : 
Q. Yes women only. Then sn 1929 there were 521 men working on piece 
work?—A. Yes. 
Q. And in 1933, 550?—A. Yes. 
Q. A reduction of about 400 women piece workers in the five-year period ?— 
A. Yes. | 
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Q. Now, statement WC-2:— 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STaTEMENT No. WC2 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE AVERAGE Per Hour EARNINGS OF FEMALE PIECEWORKERS IN THE TORONTO 
Factory DEPARTMENTS DETERMINED FROM THE AVERAGE OF THE HKARNINGS OF EACH EMPLOYEE FOR 
THE Seconp WEEK IN Each Montn, FoR THE YEARS 1929 To 1933 INCLUSIVE AND FoR 1934 To THE 8TH 


oF MarcH 
(Excluding Cutters and Non-Garment Factories F 9-11-21) 


EEE, i ——— 


To 8th 
Department 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 March 
1934 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts 
F2A Corsets and Underwear..:...........-.e0000. 33°9 32-3 30-6 30-5 28-3 28-8 
F2B Corsets and Underwear...................... 36-2 36-7 36-3 34:6 35-0 35-8 
3)! ‘Men's andBoys' (Shirts. 20.0460, 4). a 85-5 35-3 33-2 31-4 30-0 31-3 
F5 Women’s and Misses’ Dresses................ 36-1 34-6 30-2 28-4 26-9 30-2 
F6 Women’s and Misses’ Suits, etc.............. 25-5 31-0 84-6 28-8 25-5 27-3 
Py «Men's Clothingh-s: 6h)... eo: Soaked a en 41-9 42-5 38-3 34-1 32-0 32-0 
HS") Wiists and Dressage, Cb aay ceo oo ee hee 30-6 30-6 32-1 28-3 28-5 29-6 
E10 pues MCre tO bpa cou Rel as )ies Mel ye ead 40-6 42-4 39-7 81-5 31-3 29-8 
F12..A & B\Woollen: Dresses: 2./:-. 4c ee 33-6 32-9 31-3 26-6 26-0 29-2 
Biz eRiWoollen-Dresseses jon. 00) 0 3) ake haan 39-9 37-9 85-2 33-5 O20 30-7 
PIS “Infants? and Girlei Cogtay) 0. co ue ae 31-0 31-3 32-6 32-7 28-4 30-7 


oe ee 


The above rates are calculated on the amounts earned by_pieceworkers, at piecework rates, and are 
not based on the amounts received by them, which included ‘‘special money’’ paid as bonuses in order 
that 80% of the pieceworkers should receive the minimum wage. 


The Witness: Statement WC-2 shows the average hourly earnings of the 
women piece workers in each factory department for the years 1929, 1930, 1931, 
1932, and 1933. 

@. And this covers the departments in which there are women piece workers? 
—A. Yes. 

a Q. And it shows the trend of the average hourly earnings during the last 
five years?—A. During the five years, the earnings of workers at piece work 
rates on an hourly basis. 

. For instance, F-2A corsets and underwear 33-9 cents per hour in 1929 and 
28-3 cents per hour in 1933?—A. Yes. Might I just say that that is taken from 
the average of the second week in each month which was taken as being repre- 
sentative. 


By Mr. Heaps: . 
Q. Can you say whether that is a reduction in piece work rates?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say “no” what do you mean?—A. I cannot say to the extent 
to which it 1s a reduction in piece work rates or whether it is on account of 
changing conditions of various kinds in the factories. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The actual earnings, however, are those— 
The CHAIRMAN: As indicated. 
The Wirness: Exactly, sir. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. What changing conditions would you refer to in the factory that would 
account for a lowering of wages?—A. If there was less work, a shorter run of 
work and similar conditions of that kind it would affect the earnings. 
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Q. Have you any reason to believe there are?—A. The officials state that 
the runs of work are shorter on the average than they used to be and we know 
that the factory production is smaller. 

The CHAIRMAN: The answer to your question I think will come clearly in 
subsequent tables. The question is speculative for the moment but the facts 
will be disclosed in subsequent tables. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: This is just a consolidation of a comparative statement 
and it is broken down in detail for various departments, and will give you in 
great detail the information that you are desiring. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. This is the earnings per hour regardless of how many hours they work? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. If they only work an hour a day?—A. This is the average of all workers 
in each department. | 
Q. Per hour?—A. The average earnings at piece work rates. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. This factory runs for how many hours per week?—A. 433. 
Q. And the minimum wage?—A. For fully experienced workers $12.50 per 
week, 284 cents per hour. 
Q. So that in order to earn the minimum wage a worker would have to 
earn 284 cents per hour?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. If experienced?—A. 284 cents per hour if fully experienced. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That means after six months or a year?—A. It varies. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Does this note at the bottom mean that 80 per cent of the workers did 
actually receive the minimum wage per week?—A. Yes, 80 per cent actually 
received the minimum wage. 

Q. That is, the full minimum wage for the week?—A. For the proportionate 
number of hours they worked. The note is intended to convey that that is the 
amount which their piece work earnings amounted to. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

' Q. Apart from any bonus or special money given to make up the 80 per 
cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us just at the outset get this clear on the record. The Minimum 
Wage Law requires that for experienced piece workers they be paid $12.50 per 
week?—A. At that rate. 

Q. And that in this factory is equal to 284 cents per hour?—A. Yes. 

Q. And any person working in this factory in order to receive the minimum 
wage should receive 284 cents per hour?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the Minimum Wage Law also provides that if 80 per cent of the 
employees are paid the minimum wage that is a compliance with the law?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. It also provides that if the average wage over a ten week period comes 
up to $12.50 that is a compliance with the law?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you have these two contingencies: First of all, only 80 per cent 
need to be paid, and secondly there is the latitude of the average for ten weeks? 
—A. Yes. Might I say at this point that the second contingency was never 
applied in the case of this factory. 
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- Q. The second contingency was never applied?—A. No, they never averaged 
the earnings over a number of weeks. 

Q. Then there is a third provision: If a person works only a few hours a 
week, a half a day or a day then they would be paid under the Minimum Wage 
Law, they would be entitled in this factory to be paid 284 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. And whatever they may have earned there would have to be enough 
added to it to bring that person up to the minimum wage requirements ?— 
A. Yes, to the extent of 80 per cent. 

@. And in reckoning the 80 per cent—just to get it before the members of 
the committee at this time—the employer is entitled to take any one of the 
employees during the week who works a half a day, a day, or six days and add 
to that person such amount as may be necessary to bring them up within the 
80 per cent class?—A. Yes. The regulations say nothing about who the 80 
per cent shall be. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. If a person works for six days in the week and earns, for the purposes 
of argument, $8 that would require $4.50 to bring them up to or within the 
class of those receiving the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. And another person might work only half a day and earn a dollar and 
require to be paid $1.25 to comply with the Minimum Wage Law and 25 cents 
added to that to bring that person into the 80 per cent class for the week?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And is that the practice that was followed during this period from 1932 
to 1934?—A. Yes. From August, 1932, to the early part of 1934 the company 
brought up to the minimum wage only 80 per cent of the employees prior to that 
time. 

Q. Up to 1932 this firm paid their employees the full $12.50, and did not 
take advantage of the 20 per cent; that is, at the rate of $12.50 per week. 

Mr. Factor: That would be 100 per cent minimum. 

The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Can you tell us to what extent it was necessary 
to bonus? 
Mr. Sommervitie: That is all set out in very complete detail. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

(. What are the stipulated hours as far as the minimum wage board of 
the Province of Ontario is concerned?—A. It does not stipulate the number 
of hours, it depends on the number of hours the factory schedule calls for. 

Mr. Nasu: Might I just explain with respect to that $12.50 minimum wage 
rate, that that is the minimum for experienced adults. For inexperienced adults 
the rate for the first six months is $10 and the rate for the second six months is 
$11. For young girls, under 18, the first six months is at $8 the second six 
months is at $9, and the third six months is at $10; that is, they work up to the 
$12.50 minimum through three stages. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. That is a regulation of the minimum wage board?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q They did not bonus anyone prior to that date?—A. Prior to that date 
they bonused everybody whom it was necessary. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Everybody was paid an amount which was equal to 
the minimum wage rate. 


Mr. Factor: I understand some of their employees received the minimum 
wage rate up to 1932. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Were they on a piece-work basis prior to that date?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. A proportion of them were on a piece-work basis. Then, referring to 
statement WG-2, in the different departments you have the general trend of the 
earnings of these female piece-workers?—A. Yes. 

Q. On men’s and boys’ suits it was 35-5 cents an hour in 1929 and 30 cents 
per hour in 1933?—A. Is not that men’s and boy’s shirts. 

Q. Yes, shirts. Women’s and misses’ dresses from 36 cents per hour in 
1929 to 26 cents per hour in 1983?—A. Yes. 3 

Q. Women’s and Misses’ suits from 25 cents an hour—l see it is the same 
in 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. Men’s clothing, from 41 cents per hour in 1929 to 32 cents per hour in 
1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. Waists and dresses from 30 cents in 1929 to 28°5 cents in 19383?— 
A. Yes. 

‘ Q. Ties and mufflers, 40 cents per hour in 1929 to 31 cents per hour in 1933? 
—A. Yes. | 

Q. And A and B woollens, from 39 cents per hour in 1929 to 32 cents per 
hour in 1933?—A. Yes, that is the R section. 

Q. From 33°6 in 1929 to 26 cents per hour in 1933?—A. Yes. 

i - And infants’ and girls’ coats from 31 cents per hour to 28 cents per hour? 
—A. Yes. 


Mr. Facror: Have you anywhere a statement showing the actual earnings? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, we have, in all of these departments. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then you have statement W'C-5:— 
Statement No. WC-5 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
(Toronto Factory Departments) 


SraTEMENT SHow1inG AVERAGE NUMBER OF WOMEN PIECEWORKERS EMPLOYED IN 1933, Tue PERCENTAGE 
Famine To EARN THE Minimum Rate or WaGE AND THE AVERAGE Amount or Dericiency, Etc. 


(Coos SS ee Se Le Oe aL Seo Lone 


Average deficiency per 


Average | Percent- employee 


weekly | age not 


Average | Average | Average 


Department myn Oe fgets of of Sr of ih 
all ployees | ployees 
Payroll meee em- who were not 

ployees | bonused | bonused 

% $ cts $ cts $ cts 
POM Corsets and Underwear’. ic. 2 cece ee tee oules 199 35-0 2 20 0 90 3422 
PG Men sand Boye SRIF co teu eies ssn oie 0 118 39-5 1 58 0 69 2 45 
F 5 Women’s and Misses’ Dresses..........-.+-+: 105 62-1 1 56 0 95 2 85 
FG ‘Women’s and Misses’ Suits........ 000%: ue 78 72-1 1 93 1°32 3.52 
Fo 7 blow eG lot nine Wee eee recess t's or 176 33:6 1 44 0 55 2 05 
Toa Wists GN | TORSESy ieee oe vie edie ayes eee be 204 38-8 pa 1 26 2 95 
De OMEECTI PS erP Ie ees Co NR aD PER er eal iayiculsfhel asehorin ia. cer 1 8 19-2 1 99 1; 22 2 30 
Fi. Ties sutilors:. COapsiaes oi 0 het ad tata ne 31 39-6 1 06 0 57 1 55 
PERS CEASES MEL GCI: te hokctals DIE Ri ke ee de a bie ogee le one 8 53-5 1 81 1 33 2 59 
F120 Woollen, Dresses A. Ot epae de. POE oes 99 58-9 2 18 1 37 3 76 
Fis” Tniante and Girls) Coates... 25.3). seeks «Sid. 114 66-9 1 63 1 05 3 01 
F2l ‘Thread Manufacturing. <<... ...... 0.0 noms Saal 15 3°9 OBO Week. wt 0 50 
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A. In your own record you have statement WC-3 (not printed) which breaks 
down statement WC-2 according to the different classes such as operators, cutters, 
finishers, etc., in some of the departments; in which is the indication that some 
classes are higher paid. 


By Mr. Isley: 

Q. I notice that the 1934 rates up to the 8th March, 1934, are in nearly 
every instance higher; what would that indicate; would it indicate that the 
average for the winter months would be higher than later on?—A. In some of 
the departments there would be a seasonal increase due to bigger runs of work 
for the spring season; in other instances it was due to increases in wages. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
@. Generally there have been increases in wages?—A. In some of the 
departments. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. If there ‘were a bigger run of work it would not affect the hourly rate?— 
A. It enables the operator to earn more. 


By Mr. Ilsley: ) 
(. The rate would be the same?—A. They are not on an hourly rate, this 
is plece work. 
Mr. Nasu: There are piles of work in front of the girls, the result is that 
they work faster, thereby earning more. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. What I had in mind was, did it indicate that this company, prior to 
March 8, 1934, began voluntarily to increase its wages?—A. In some instances, 
yes. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. I don’t think there is any doubt about that, is there?—A. No sir, I might 
also point out that you cannot make a comparison between this and the kind 
of dresses being made a month ago because of the difference in cut and the 
amount of work involved. 

Q@. At any rate the result of the adjustment in piece-work rates was that 
the earnings were higher?—A. The earnings were higher. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. And that change in earnings became apparent when?—A. We will come 
to that a little later, Mr. Kennedy; we will show the company’s changes of policy 
as they occurred. 

@. Could you tell me approximately?—A. There was one change made in 
January and another in February; I should say possibly that two changes were 
made in the month of February. 

Q. Of this year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Resulting in an increase in wages?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then the average on statement WC-2, before we leave that, the average 
ay-roll in 1929 was 35 cents per hour, and in 1933 it was 29-5 cents per hour?— 
A. I do not follow you on that. 
Q. The average earnings of the whole list, of all of these departments—? 
Mr. Youne: How do you get that average? 
The Witness: The average is not here, sir. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. It has just been added here?—A. That, of course, would not give you 
the weighted average. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. What about this item here with reference to cutters?—A. Cutters are 
generally higher paid, it is more a skilled operation than the others, and this 
was to group those who are more or less at one level. : 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Yes. Now, looking at statement WC-3, which is not printed, but which 
breaks down statement WC-2, you indicate that the different classes of em- 
ployees, for instance cutters—?—A. Yes, cutters—in department I'-2. 

Q. Well, take operators first; operators were getting 31°4 cents per hour in 
1929?—A. In department F-2A. 

Q. And they were getting 29°5 cents in 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is raised to 33-4 cents in 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the operators on Women’s and Misses’ dresses, F-5 were getting? 
—_A. 36-6 cents in 1929 and 27:3 cents in 1933, now getting 30°9 cents. I 
think this is only of interest as indicating a variation in the rates of pay to 
different classes of employees in one department, it is not complete for the 
factory. 

—Q. It is for the purpose of indicating that there were some employees paid 
on a higher rate than others, and by reason of the fact that they are paid at a 
higher rate they could more readily earn the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that brings up the average for the whole department?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if you had those who earned the lower rate grouped into individual 
eroups, you would have a picture of their earnings in comparison with the 
earnings of the higher paid classes of employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see cutters getting 48°6 cents in 1934 as against 42-4 cents in 1933?— 
A. In department F-2. 


Mr. Factor: Is that male or female? 
Mr. Sommervitte: Corsets and underwear, that would be female 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then I see finishers, in F-5 who got 31 cents per hour in 1929 were 
reduced to 26 cents per hour in 1933, and raised to 29 cents per hour in 1934? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And the same finishers in F-12 were getting 36 cents in 1929?—A. 28 
cents in 1933, and 31°7 cents in 1934. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is not that “ pressers” in F-5 wrong, I am sure that must be a mis- 
print, 64 cents in 1929?—A. That was the average for the period which we 
took, the four weeks prior to Easter in that year. 


ee Sommerville: 
Q. Pressers were getting—?—A. 64-8 cents in 1929; 27-5 cents in 1933; 
and 37°3 cents in 1934. 
Q. That is, pressers were reduced from 64 cents to 27 cents per hour?— 
A. Yes. | 
Q. In their earnings, and they are now up to 37 cents per hour in 1934? 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That seems to be a very unreasonable reduction, is there any explana- 
tion of that? 
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Mr. Nasu: I think the explanation there is that in 1929 there was one 
presser in that department with a fairly high salary paid; in 1933 there were 
two pressers, probably doing little if any more work than the one did before. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You had examiners getting 43 cents in 1929, reduced to 32 cents in 1933, 
and they are getting?—A. 31 cents in 1934—statement F-8. 

Q. Statement F-5, taking hem-stitching; these employees got 48 cents an 
hour—what are the figures?—A. 48-2 cents per hour in 1929; 29:6 cents per 
hour in 1933 and 39 cents per hour in 1934. 

Mr, Factor: There seems to be quite a cut in this department from 48 
cents to 28 cents per hour. 


~ By Mr. Sommerville: 

Now then, taking hem-stitching on women’s dresses?—A. 48:2 cents per 
hour in 1929; 28-8 cents per hour in 1933; and 88 cents per hour in 1934. The 
next statement, WC-4 was for one department, department F-5, which was one 
that was studied in more detail than the other. We selected the employees who 
had been higher in the period 1920 to 1928, and arrived at their average earnings 
per hour for the same period, the four weeks prior to Easter, in 1929, 1933 and 
1934. That statement was not printed. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You give also the weekly average earning?—A. The weekly pay en- 
velope of these same employees for the years 1929 and 1933. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, this covers not recent employees, these are employees who are 
experienced, who have been engaged from as far back as 1921?—A. From 1920 to 
1928. 

Q. And you indicate the date at which they were hired?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Would you just give the committee the results of your study?—A. The 
first one is operator 402: hired on March 19, 1928, average for the four weeks 
in 1929 was 46 cents per hour; in 1933 it was 33 cents per hour, and in 1934 
it was 26 cents per hour; the average pay envelope for the whole year in 1929 
was $19.14, and for 1933 it was $10.80. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Does that indicate how many hours they worked?—A. No. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It just shows what their pay envelope was. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. This covers a four week period prior to Easter?—A. The average earn- 
ings per hour for the four week period. 

Q. For four weeks prior to Easter?—A. Yes, which is ordinarily the busy 
period. 7 . 

Q. The average earnings of this operator were reduced from 46 cents per 
hour in 1929 to 26 cents per hour in 1934?—A. Yes. Would you like the whole 
ihing read into the record? 

Q. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: The only difficulty, Mr. Chairman, is this: In order to get a 
full picture, we should know the number of hours they actually worked in 1929, 
which are contained in that pay envelope, and the number of hours worked 
in 1933. . | 
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The Wrrness: Mr. Factor, the statement WC-2 indicates the trend of the 
earnings on an hourly basis between the different years. This was only intended 
to show what certain of the older employees in this particular department 
earned, and to indicate what their average pay envelope was, whether for short 
time or for full time. 

The CuairMan: Furthermore, if you look at the three years, 1929, 1933 
and 1934, you will find that the rate is 46 cents, 30 cents and 26 cents. It 
eives the trend, and the other gives the actual pay envelope earnings. While 
the hours are not there, it is almost complete in itself. 

Mr. Facror: The difference between $19.14 in 1929 and $10.80 in 1933 
might be accounted for by two things, first the reduction in the actual hourly 
rate, and secondly the hours they worked may have been less. 

The Wrirness: Exactly. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: It might also be due to reduction in piece work rates? 

The Wrrness: That would be reflected in the hourly earnings. 

Mr. Youne: A person seeing the table put out like this, would get the 
impression the wages were cut 50 per cent? 

The Wirness: It is not intended to convey this. 

The CHairMAN: They were cut from 46 cents to 26 cents. 

The Wrrness: You will find a note at the bottom which says this: “The 
amounts shown above under the heading ‘average weekly pay for the year’ 
are the average amounts received each week worked, including special money. 
They are not based on full weeks worked, but include short time as well as 
overtime.” . 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That explains it. 

The Wrrness: It was merely intended to show what the employee was tak- 
ing home in her pay envelope during the two periods. 

Q. Now, will you read some of those to the members of the committee?— 
A. 407, hired in 1928, 39 cents an hour in 1929, 28 cents in 1933, and 1934, 
average weekly pay $16.15 in 1929, $10.24 in 1933. 416 hired June, 1924, 
averaged 46 cents in 1929, 30 cents in 1933, and 1934, average pay in 1929, 
$18.29, $11.37 in 1933. 419 hired in 1928, averaged 37 cents in 1929, 28 cents 
in 1933, 30 cents in 1934, average paid $17.06 in 1929, $10.79 in 1933. 

Mr. Youne: Would it not be better, Mr. Chairman, if there were another 
column added to that table showing the average number of hours worked each 
week? 

The CHAIRMAN: I just made a calculation— 

Mr. Instey: You have it all there. 

Mr. Youne: People will see this table and will not understand it correctly. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is really nothing misleading, because I just figured 
it out. The reduction in the rate from 46 cents to 26 cents, taking the first one, 
is just slightly over 43 per cent. Then, if you take the actual pay envelope of 
$19.14 in 1929, and $10.80 in 19382, you will see there is a reduction there of 
43 per cent. They both synchronize. 

Mr. Youne: The rate and the pay? 

The CHARMAN: Remember, this is a four-week period, which is the busy 
period for this class of work, just before Easter. : 

The Witness: It is only for one specific department, in which the average 
dropped from 36-1 in 1929 to 26-9 in 1933; and it is not intended to be repre- 
sentative of the whole factory. 
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Mr. Heaps: How many people were involved in those reductions? 
The Witness: This statement includes 19 people. 


Mr. Nasu: It is only a matter of arithmetic to insert the number of hours 
per week. The first one is 414 hours, and the second one, 36 hours. If you 
divide the cents into the total amount received, it will give you the number of 
hours. } 


Mr. Sommerrvinie: It is easy to work out. If one takes the 46 cents, and 
divides it into $19.14, it will give the number of hours, and if one divides the 
26 cents into $10.80, one would get the number of hours? 


The Witness: Approximately, sir. One is based on the whole year, and 
the other is based on the four-week period. It would give an indication. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: I think we will have before the committee tables which 
will give all the information with respect to the departments on the very ques- 
tion which is in the committee’s mind. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Let me draw attention to two operators there, 189 and 183. 189 was 
hired in November, 1927, and the reduction shows that their rate dropped from 
52 cents an hour in 1929, to 30 cents an hour in 1934; and operator 183, who was 
hired in 1922, dropped from 54 cents an hour in 1929 to 30 cents an hour in 
1934. The reductions in the average weekly pays of these two operators was 
this: In the first instance from $19.35 to $11.12, and in the second, from $23.39 
to $11.98. Can you account for sharp reductions?—A. Well, you will see in the 
second one you mentioned, the average earnings are down to 24 cents, which 
would be about 40 per cent. The pay is down half, indicating that along with 
the reduced hourly earnings, there would be shorter time worked during the 
period. 

Q. The point is, is it the reduction in the hourly rate, or short time—have 
you particulars of that operators in detail? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This is the whole record of the operators for four wecks. 


The Witness: All I can say is, it is a reduction in the average earnings of 
the operators for a period; it is based on the piece work rate, which will vary 
according to the type of work they are working on, and which are not com- 
parable on account of the changes in style of the garments from day to day. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Is it because of any drop in the piece work rates?—A. I can only answer 
that by saying that on one dress, the piece work rate will be, say, 10 cents for 
a certain operation; another dress will be entirely different and the rate will be 
somewhat different, and I cannot compare the rates on different dresses and say 
there has been a reduction in that ladies’ dress. I can only tell you what is 
reflected in the average earnings of the employees themselves. 

@. At any rate, the piece work was such that in 1929 that employee could 
earn and did earn 54 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1934, the piece work rate was such that that employee did earn 30 
cents an hour. 


Mr. Youne: Is there any standardized garment on which the work was the 
same, so that you could compare the rates? 


The WitNEss: Very, very few, sir. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. They told you the rates changed according to the styles of the goods, 
particularly the women’s goods. Can you tell the committee, Mr. Richardson, or 
were you advised of the system used to fix these rates?—A. Yes. 

Q. I happen to know it myself—A. It varies in different departments. For 
instance, in department F-5, which is the one we are dealing with, their calcula- 
tion is made up by an estimator in the department, also by the senior foreladies; 
their calculations are submitted for comparison with the department manager, 
and he finally says what the rate will be. In department F-8, they are cal- 
culated only by an estimator. 


Q. Is that a department estimator?—A. Yes, an estimator in the depart- 
ment. It varies considerably from department to department. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Here we have men’s and boys’ shirts. There is no variation to styles 
there?—A. No, but the material may result in a different piece rate. There 
is a difference in standard of the workmanship they require on a broadcloth 
shirt, and a cheaper one, and so on. 


Mr. Heaps: Would not a worker on one class of dress be just as efficient 
on another class of dress?—A. No, not according to the officials. 


Mr. SommervitLtE: Now you are getting into the realm of an expert on 
dresses. If you stick to your brief as before, you won’t get into trouble. 


The Wirness: According to the officials, the explanation is this: people 
who are efficient on fine work may not be fast enough on cheaper dresses. 


Mr. Hears: This operator, as Mr. Kennedy pointed out, has been in the 
employ of the company 64 years, and her rate has dropped from 52 cents an 
hour to 30 cents an hour? 


The WitNEss: Yes. 


Mr. Hears: You would think she would be fairly efficient in any class of 
work. 


The Witness: I cannot say. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. All of those would be efficient operators. I think you had better con- 
tinue with your list, and give us some more?—A. Finisher, No. 629, hired in 
1928, 32 cents an hour in 1929, 26 cents an hour in 1933, and 29 cents an hour 
in 1934, average weekly pay 1929, $11.94, $9.22 in 1933. No. 645, hired in 
1921, averaged 33 cents an hour in 1929, 26 cents an hour in 1933, 36 cents an 
hour in 1934; average pay $13.80 in 1929, $10.09 in 1933. No. 168, operator on 
samples, hired 1924, averaged 44 cents an hour in 1929, 28 cents an hour in 
1933, 33 cents an hour in 1934, average pay $16.98 in 1929, $12.67 in 1933. 
Now W.C.-5— 

Q. W.C.-4 is really a detailed analysis of examples in W.C. 2?—A. Merely 
of the older workers in one specific department, in which the reductions on rates 
were greater than they were in some of the others. 
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Sratement UC-4 
DHE BATON.CO., dalIMITED 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF HourRLY EARNINGS OF THOSE EMPLOYED IN DEPARTMENT F-5 In 1934 WHO WERE 
HIRED IN THE PERIOD 1920 To 1928 


Average per hour earnings Average weekly 
Em- 4 weeks prior to Easter pay for year 
ployees’ Occupation Date Hired 
Number 1929 1923 1934 1929 1933 
cts. cts. cts. $ ets. $ ets. 
ADD Ae ign CMpeTater um fortes Mar. 26, 1928.... 46 30 26 19 14, . 10 80 
AO oe oe, Hache tS aCe re Nov. 26, 1928.... 39 28 28 16 15 10 24 
416A... ED ate ay Sane June 16, 1924..,. 46 30 30 18 29 Wal 7 
Alo eee Se Mae RAEN. Aue 30 19285 aes 57} 28 30 17 06 10 79 
AD Rsk Paina iis Fa a May wiGi 1927 =e 5 28 29 17 41 10 94 
“De maar ale Va ee ES ela Sept. 5, 1924.2... 29 Dail 28 13 80 10 90 
Ae Ppa eae Me Oe Mar: \4,,°19273.,. 42 28 31 17 88 11 59 
OOZ eae. IS. 2 F Oc 71, 1926: 444 30 23 33 14 58 9 91 
SOLE. eee ee ee Mar, 4, 192722: 36 25 3) 5 2p 9 50 
TOS ese ara SS ental May 628 4 40eoo Le 38 26 28 oa, 10 46 
Voie eee “Fy AES. ae Aug.’ '8,19287 5)", * 31 29 29 ISAS EL 02 
1S aes Shc ae a ee a de Novinl6 a 627 acu 52 30 30 19 35 beh, 
LS Beale oe Sik yl cata renee Seca Jan: 13.) L922 acne 54 28 30 23 39 11 98 
G29 seeds Fapisherii. 4c) ec | Sépt. LL, (19280472: 32 26 29 11 94 9 22 
GAD ee ah EVE an ee: ee BFebs(). 4): 1921 exe oo 26 36 13 80 10 09 
DHHIoG able SA) GEA a NSE BRE Jan. “21s 1928.0" 28 24 uth 12 47 8 43 
250 Ty nae Tucking and Hem- 
stitching (Special 
Machine)t a2.) Wixi. ; FRebw; 14192 7in 53 3o 35 225 9 88 
TALIA ir Ais teh ra PT SULY ar LOoL eae 36 30 40 18 74 14 12 
16825558. Oper. Samples....... Ovt, | 06) 11924 airy 44 28 33 16 98 12 67 


Nore:—The amounts shown above under the heading ‘‘Average weekly pay for year’’ are the average 
amounts received each week worked, including special money. They are not based on full weeks worked 
but include short time as well as overtime. 


Q. WC-2 shows the average rate in 1921 to be 36-1 and reduced in 1933 
to 26?—A. 26:9. 

. In order to bring that home, you have taken a group of employees out 
of that department and have shown how it affected each of those employees 
specifically ?—A. Exactly. | 

Q. During that period?—A. Now, WC-5 shows the average number of 
people on the weekly pay-roll in each department, the percentage who did not 
earn the minimum wage at the piece work rate, and the average deficiency of 
those employees below the minimum wage, the average amount of the deficiency 
of those people who were bonused, that is, the number necessary to bring it up to 
80 per cent, and finally, the average deficiency below the minimum of those 
employees who were not bonused? 

This covers 1,155 employees?—A. Yes. 

In all of those departments that are named?—A. Yes. 

Len departments?—A. All of the garment departments. 

In the Toronto factory?2—A. Yes, in that year. 

This covers the entire year of 1933?—A. Yes. 

. And the second column shows the percentage in each department who 
did not earn the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

(). They may have been paid that by reason of a bonus, or at least 80 per 
cent by reason of being bonused?—A. They were yes. 

Q. But this shows the percentage that did not earn the minimum wage on 
their rates?—A. On the piece work rate, sir. 

Q. Over the whole year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And for the entire year it shows that an average of 45-8 per cent of the 
1,155 employees— —A. Yes. 
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Q. Did not earn the minimum wage on the basis of the piece work rate in 
force in that year?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: 1933. 

Q. For instance, I observe here the corset and underwear department is 
35 per cent of the employees?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is one of the departments, I think you indicated, in which the 
operators or employees are paid a higher rate of wages?—A. Yes. The officials 
stated there was some scarcity of that type of help. 


Mr. Nasu: Just corset operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Corset operators; they got a higher rate; therefore it is easier for them 
to earn the minimum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then in men’s and boys’ shirts, 39-5 per cent of the employees did not 
earn the minimum wage for the year 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the women’s and misses’ dresses, 62-1 per cent of all the women 
in that department did not earn the minimum wage?—-A. Yes. 

Mr. Hears: This is according to the hours worked, is it, Mr. Sommerville? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Oh, yes. . 

Mr. Hears: That is a rather important distinction. 

The Witness: All calculations of the minimum wage are measured against 
an hourly rate, not against a weekly rate. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. That is, if a person worked say one half the time, say 22 hours per week, 
they would expect to earn $6.25?—A. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Under that category. 
Mr. Hears: They would come under this category? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It is the actual minimum hourly rate that you had before you?—A. 
Exactly. 

Q. When reckoning the number that did not earn the minimum?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the women’s and misses’ dresses, 62-1 per cent of all the women 
did not earn over the minimum during the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. In women’s and misses’ suits, 72-1 per cent of the employees did not 
earn the minimum?—A. Yes. Shall I read the column? 

Q. Yes?-—-A. Department F-7, men’s clothing, 176 employees, 33-6 per cent 
below the minimum; Department F-8, waists and dresses, 204 employees, 38-8 
per cent below the minimum. The next one is furs, which is only a small depart- 
ment. Department F-10, ties, mufflers, caps, 31 employees, 39-6 per cent below 
the minimum. Suit cases is a very small department. F-12, woollen dresses, 
99 employees, 58-9 per cent below the minimum. F-15, infants’ and girls’ coats, 
114 employees, 66-9 per cent below the minimum. The average is 45-8 per cent. 

Q. The next column shows the average deficiency of the employees in each 
of these departments?—A. The average deficiency of those who were below the 
minimum. 

Q. The average deficiency for the time worked below the minimum to which 
they were entitled?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Per week?—A. Per week. 
Mr. SommervittE: No, it is for the actual hours. 
Mr. Factor: No. 
The Witness: It is on a weekly basis. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You say it is on a weekly basis?—A. Yes. F-2, $2.20 per week; F-3, 
$1.58 per week and so on. The average below the minimum, $1.82. 

Q. That is, the 45°8 per cent who were below the minimum were an average 
of $1.82 per week below the minimum?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. For the hours worked?—A. $1.82 per week, regardless of the number of 
hours worked, either short time or overtime. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I can’t quite understand that. Your department F-6 shows 72:1 per 
cent were not earning the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the average deficiency was $1.93 per week?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you get that?—-A. Per employee per week. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: For 78 employees. 


Mr. Nasu: Mr. Factor, the weekly hours are 433. The minimum wage for 
the experienced employees is 284 cents. If they worked the whole time, at 284 
cents for 43} hours, it would bring it to $12.50. If a person worked 22 hours 
or half of that and earns the minimum wage of 184 cents, she breaks even. If 
it comes to 15 cents, she loses 34 cents. That is how it is calculated. That is 
brought down to dollars and added up. 

Mr. Factor: Was the rate per hour reduced during that year so that they 
could not earn the minimum wage? 


Mr. Heaps: This is piece work. 

The Wirness: Your trend of earnings per hour was all covered in WC-2. 
Mr. Facror: It is because there was not enough work? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No. 


Mr, Hears: There was enough work for the time they worked, for the 
hours they worked. 


By the Chairman: 


(. This is based upon actual hours worked and rates paid, not a question 
of shortage of work. A person might only work two hours and only earn instead 
of 56 cents, 50 cents. They would be 6 cents shy of the minimum rate?— 
A. Mr. Stevens, I think this will answer Mr. Factor’s question. In departments 
F-6, in 1933, and WC-2 that you had before, you will see the average of the 
whole department for 1933 was 25-5 cents whereas the minimum would be 284, 
indicating that the average of all employees was below the minimum; and, as 
we show in this statement we are now discussing, 62-1 per cent of the people 
were below and the rest were above. 

Q. In other words, WC-2 synchronizes with WC-5 in that respect?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. And also I note WC-3 gives, if you take the case of women’s and misses’ 
dresses which in WC-5, come ‘in the high category, 62 per cent and so on, you 
find in WC-3 they are the branches or departments where there is the heaviest 
diminution, 36-6 to 27, and 31:8 to 26-4?—A. Yes. 

Q. And 48-2 to 29-6?—A. Yes. 

The CuHatrman: So that there is harmony in all of these statements? 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. The piece work system still prevails in the factory, I presume?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Let us get on with this?—A. The next column is the average amount that 
was paid to these employees who were bonused to bring them up to the minimum 
wage, selected by taking those employees who were closest to the minimum wage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. To the minimum wage requirements?—A. In dollars and cents. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Per week?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These three columns are on the same basis, per week?—A. Yes. 

Q. The first is the average deficiency per employee of all the employees, 
$1.822?—A. Yes. ! 

@. The second column shows the average amount by which they were 
bonused, $1.04?—A. Yes. 

Q. To bring them up?—A. Yes. 

@. And the third column shows the average of the employees below the 
minimum per week who were not bonused?—A. Yes, who were not bonused. 

@. And that was $2.86 per week?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They were in the 20 per cent category and getting no bonus?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. Where is it indicated that it is per week in the schedule referred to?—A. 
It does not say per week. 
Q. No; at the top it gives me the impression it is the average of the year?— 
A. It is the average for a whole year on a weekly basis. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Before leaving that, you show under women’s and misses’ suits, where 
72-1 per cent were not earning the minimum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where the average deficiency was $1.93?—A. Yes. 

Q. The average amount of bonus was $1.32?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the average of the employees not bonused was $3.52?—A. Yes. 

Q. I presume that was because of the very great percentage that had not 
earned the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That means that 20 per cent of the employees in that department were 
$3.52 short of the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And were not bonused?—A. And were not bonused. 

Q. To summarize, it means that of 1,155 employees, there was 45-8 per cent 
who were below the minimum?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the average amount by which they were below the minimum was 
$1.82?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Although the company paid $1.04 to bonus those employees to bring 
them up to the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. To bring up 80 per cent of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that left 20 per cent who were $2.86 below the minimum wage, on 
the average, for the year?—A. Exactly, sir. 
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By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Is there any selection between those who are in the 20 per cent and those 
who were bonused? What basis do they go on?—A,. The company selected those 
employees who were closest to the minimum in dollars and cents, one employee 
who earned $5.20, and required $6.25 to earn the minimum for half a week’s 
work, if that $1.05 was less than it would cost to pay some employees whe was 
$2.50 below the minimum, then that employee would be the one selected. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. It might very well be the ones who worked the shortest time?—A. Very 
frequently. We give a statement. { 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. We have further statements which will illustrate this in certain depart- 
ments; and it has the effect of speeding up the average, to try and get up into 
the 80 per cent class, is not that the fact?—A. I can’t express an opinion on that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I put this question to you, Mr. Richardson. Under the minimum 
wage law, this 20 per cent margin which is allowed for those who may earn less 
than the minimum wage and will keep the employees within the law, was designed 
for the purpose of taking care—I think this is in the act. I have Just sent for it. 
I have not it in my hand—of slow, older persons or persons that might not be 
physically right up to par?—A. The regulations do not say what it was designed 
to cover, but when Mr. Stapells appeared before your committee, his evidence 
said it did cover inefficient workers, malingerers and so on. 


Mr. NAsH: Page 37 of Mr. Stapells’ evidence. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. On that theory, there ought not to be any appreciable number of persons 
below the minimum rate?—A. I, of course, don’t know what the board had in 
mind. In issuing their order originally, they said 80 per cent must receive the 
minimum wage. They issued an amended order this year which said 80 per cent 
must earn the minimum wage. 

Q. Just give me this information—I think you have it, because I can see 
you have gone into this pretty thoroughly: If the evidence of Mr. Stapelis is 
correct, which I have no doubt it is, that it did take care of those who were slow, 
physically perhaps not 100 per cent fit, malingerers and so on, they would not 
likely vary much from month to month?—A. No, I suppose that is true. 

Q. I think that is sound?—A. Yes. 

Q. In these adjustments that were made under providing for the payment of 
a bonus to bring these up to the minimum wage, is there any evidence, as far 
as you have been able to see, to show that it was the same ones month after 
month who were falling below the minimum?—A. Only to this extent, that 
where in a department there is a considerable variation as between different 
classes of workers in the department,—that is where you have got cutters at a 
higher rate, and possibly pressers getting higher rates—they, of course, will 
seldom come into the 20 per cent class; and you may find that you have a sec- 
tion, for instance of sewing machine operators who are working on cheaper types 
of work or some such condition as that, which will mean that those people will 
fall into the group oftener than the others. But due to the fact that a person 
working short time can come closer to the minimum in dollars and cents than 
somebody working longer hours, that means that anybody was apt to come into 
the 20 per cent class. | 
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Q. In making the adjustments, was it the practice to choose those who were 
closest to the minimum rate?—A. Yes; not closest by hourly earnings, but 
closest in the amount of dollars and cents for the weekly pay. 

Q. That is, if one had say 5 hours for the week or ten hours for the week, 
it would be $2.80?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they had $2?—A. Yes. 

Q. They would get the 80 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Rather than the one— —A. Who had worked all week. 

Q. Rather than the $2 short?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who worked all the week?—A. Yes; and whose earnings might be higher 
on an hourly basis. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. This 80-20 per cent applies only to experienced employees?—A. All 
except workers, learners, who are on their first six months. Now, statement 
WC-6 is being further broken down to indicate week by week for department 
F-2, F-5 and F-6, and it shows considerable variation from week to week in the 
percentage falling below the minimum wage. 


STaTeMENT W-C-6 
T. THE EATON CO. LIMITED Page 1 


ScHEDULE OF CERTAIN ToRroNTO IAcTORY DEPARTMENTS SHowinG Totrat NuMBER oF FEMALE PIECE- 
WORKERS EMPLOYED WEEKLY FROM 19TH JANUARY 1933 To 29TH Marcu 1934, AND THE PERCENTAGE 
Farina to EARN, AT Precework Rates, THE MINIMUM Wace RATES OF THE CLASS TO 
WHICH THEY BELONG 


——_———————————————eeaeaeoeoae0=eé#é“é#0+é0o0=™e—e—O OO NSSSa—m—m 


Department F-2 Department F-5 Department F-6 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Week Ending Number Failing Number Failing Number Failing 
of to earn of to earn of to earn 
Piece- Minimum Piece- Minimum Piece- Minimum 
workers Wage workers Wage workers Wage 
Rate Rate ate 
% Zo % 
1933 

198th) Panvary’ soaks ts). 183 35 104 83 is 91 
OGily JOnUOI divine cpus nn ian 186 33 103 83 84 88 
Ind Hebruary soi see ort sss - 188 28 107 81 81 94 
Oi Pie priary wexines 63). di feti) 25 108 82 79 th 
TGS DTDATY .ncsen. acre: 185 28 91 87 75 84 
OSL Pie OCUAL yok tecl- eet 188 33 97 85 66 73 
Did, NIDGEs We castorate: 188 43 99 71 76 75 
DERIVLANC nek ele steretcle aa «2 is 187 34 98 74 76 88 
TGEnO Vier: shctds - Fath oh: ts. 185 Al 99 82 73 84 
DE A ORCL sctichat choterpteiacepenet 182 36 101 78 76 75 
PO INIOTON Ua det ey Peele ka 183 18 100 59 78 12 
Gi LOG bes ely eee a2) 183 32 107 50 76 71 
Veil sigs Men MaRS ee 183 35 104 60 75 56 
DOE A DELL. aac oltre pert es 182 31 114 56 75 53 
PTA DEI, us Aa weiutens eu > 183 22 113 73 76 72 
Ati Cee. dc kee se 181 21 110 48 73 64 
Aen Wide soko a hee. tk ae 182 36 106 63 65 65 
WOtly WES ute Score ek tes 182 20 111 66 72 75 
DhehdViaye hs ace lite. Lh. 181 24 117 55 v1 77 
let. June a di sicatet Seer 189 35 117 58 65 68 
GEM UNGE aie secede wala aso atta 188 30 123 50 71 62 
TRUE L ahe seca ee ies 190 30 121 63 46 74 
Dada line hws. Wavsyenconet t: 3 181 '. 30 125 52 67 70 
QO TID MUO aah cae sc chat aes os 187 33 138 51 70 72 
GEN ivie ets oe hk 185 23 130 69 72 72 
OE cee thane, creat wh cai 187 32 94 60 73 71 
20th slultiaenap eee 196 35 89 72 76 71 
DTI UR we ta ee ees 175 36 100 60 78 67 
BPO AAUPUSL.. sean Soe lits ones 201 oD 103 80 75 67 
TORR OCS bees oo 4 oe - 494 {| Oy. 101 77 78 63 

en ATOSE i. ret cr to: 204 | 38 ag 75 80 Ot 
DULG NON GC ld nea Sn Ee SOO 207 * is¥ou! LICL 70 82 72, 
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STATEMENT W-C-6 - 
Page 2 
T.' THE EATON CO. LIMITED 


ScHEDULE oF CERTAIN Toronto Factory DzrartmMents SHow1ne Tora, NuMBER oF FEMALE Prece- 
WORKERS EMPLOYED WEEKLY FROM 191TH JANUARY 1933 To 29TH MARCH 1934, AND THE PERCENTAGE 
Fainting To Earn, at Precework Rares, tae Mintwum Wace Rartss oF THE CLASS TO 
WHICH THEY BELONG 
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Department F-2 Department F-5 Department F-6 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Week Ending Number Failing Number Failing Number Failing 
of to earn of to earn of to earn 
Piece- Minimum Piece- Minimum Piece- Minimum 
workers Wage workers Wage workers Wage 
Rate Rate Rate 
% % % 
1938—Concluded 
SI Sb AUIS E ee he 213 34 104 63 80 56 
Teh September. oft 2! AP 216 38 106 52 79 56 
14th September............ 228 Al 99 D2 80 64 
2iet September: to. hse) 708 PRS, 44 96 19 83 55 
28th. Septemberiwins : 05... 231 4] 97 48 83 59 
5th Octeber ney.) Ae 233 47 90 46 111 68 
12th Octobery savas ee 230 39 87 ot 118 65 
19th.Octeberw 4d era 228 43 99 47 114 58 
26th October ty wy owe. AN Pabepd OM 102 48 102 64 
2ndwNovernuber il Par aie Mic, 222 38 100 50 96 74. 
9th November. .... su. .... 220 31 99 iyi 93 74s: 
16th November.) val, oe. oe 218 44 98 58 86 64 
28Tra ‘November. 2.0 ats 42 99 55 84 74 
50th. Newemibeors. i. ek hsia ts Ot7. 38 100 63 80 87 
ZEN DECEIN Deron one tl, 216 35 99 60 69 80 
14th Decembers ios)... fh) Dale 42 97 61 70 85 
218t Decem Dene | wk eee 214 40 97 66 65 86 
28th December... br: 214 50 107 62 69 94 
1934 
Sty Danwery 7 ve eae 8 o Lie 210 38 120 59 75 91 
ASo Saniery. 4. co Sieh: oie 214 34 124 58 13 81 
18thianuary hs 2th ee 209 OO 123 59 72 84 
Zoth January v4. duke (oe ie 211 35 122 68 72 78 
1st Bepruary ic wick. ite 198 20 104 55 61 46 
Sth Rebruary, . cgece.) 5 & 208 33 103 43 69 pies, 
loth Mebruary ss. tae) oat 207 22 103 33 69 49 
22nd Hepruary.. is dgies scm « be 194 Ly 93 30 69 42 
ist. March) an 176 31 96 15 69 51 
Stly Maré (ie OF eis pers 178 21 95 7 69 Aj 
15th Weare. hoe caw ye Mee 181 14 104 15 68 35 
Zon MAG TCHae nh cautery een 180 16 103 23 69 7-3 
20th Marchi.) Jen eo 179 20 104 22 2, 5:6 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Statement WC-6 shows those who do not earn the minimum rate for 
the period worked, whether for a full week or for part time?—A. It shows the 
percentage. 

Q. That is to say, they did not earn enough per hour to comply with the 
minimum wage regulations?—A. Exactly the same as the first two columns of 
WC-5, except it is shown week by week. 

Q. In order to get the picture of how this works over the year you have 
broken it down week by week on three departments, F-2, F-5 and F-6?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And in F-2 you had 199 employees averaged according to WC-5, and 
in F-5 you had 105 employees?—A. F-6, 78 employees. 

@. And these three were taken as a sample to show how the system works? 
—A. To show how the percentage varies from week to week. 
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Q. Now, you observe in F-5—that is women’s dresses, F'-6, men’s suits and 
F-2, corsets—take women’s dresses, in which there was evidence yesterday of 
a large amount of these goods being transferred to the store?—A. Week ending 
19th January, 1933, 104. Percentage failing to earn minimum wage 83 per cent, 
number of piece workers, 77; percentage failing to earn minimum wage rate 
91 per cent. 

Q. Of the 104, 83 per cent did not earn a minimum wage?—A. Right. 

Q. In F-5 week by week?—A. Yes. . 

Q. In F-6, of 77 employees 91 per cent did not earn the minimum wage? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the next?—A. On the 26th January, 103 employees, F-5, 83 per 
cent below minimum; 84 employees, F-6, 88 per cent below minimum; February 
2, 107 employees, F-5, 81 per cent below minimum; 81 employees, I'-6—94 per 
cent below and so on. Do you want me to read a number of them? 

Q. Pick out a number of them?—A. 6th April, F-5, 107 employees—o0 
per cent; 76 employees—71 per cent, F-6; April 27, 113 employees—73 per 
cent, F-5; 76 employees—72 per cent, F-6. . 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Have you got the average worked out? 

The Wrrness: The average is on the previous statement for the whole 
year; this is on the same basis but using week by week. 

Mr. SommervILLE: Take, for instance, the 13th July? 

The Witness: 94 employees—60 per cent, F'-5; 73 employees—71 per cent, 
F-6. 

Mr. Sommervitte: Take the following week. 

The Witness: August 3, 103 employees—80 per cent, F-5; 75 employees 
—67 per cent, I-6. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. Does this table show anything about trends or seasonal operations? 
--A. Yes, they would be reflected. 

Q. I do not see any trends reflected?—A. I cannot say that there is a 
setae trend, but I think the variations will be due to seasonal amounts of 
work. 

Mr. Nasu: I think you will find the percentage trend in F-5 around 
October, November and December was considerably less than it was in January, 
February and March. 

Mr. SommervitLtE: But in this department, in the vast majority of weeks, - 
the number failing to earn the minimum was substantially in excess of 60 per 
cent in F-5, and in F-6 substantially in excess of 70 per cent. 

The Wirness: Yes, the average is 62-2. 

Mr. Iustey: The theory is that if there is a season when they have a lot 
of work it will show more per hour on the same piece work rates. 

The WITNESS: Generally speaking. 

Dae Nasu: The human element comes in—they think they have a lot 
of work. 

Mr. SommeERVILLE: That would not account for this enormous proportion 
that do not earn the minimum wage. There may be a fluctuation— 

The Witness: —of 10 or 15 per cent from week to week. 

Mr. InsuEy: Are they of a minor character? 

Mr. SomMeERvVILLE: Of a minor character. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In 1934 you will observe the trend with the increased wages, increased 
piece work rates. In 1934 it begins?—A. F-5 January 4, 120 people—59 per 
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cent; January 11, 124 workers, 58 per cent; January 18, 59 per cent; January, 
25, 68 per cent; February 1, 55 per cent; February 8, 43 per cent; February 
15, 83 per cent; January 22, 30 per cent; March 1, 15 per cent; March 8, 7 
per cent; March 15, 15 per cent; March 22, 23 per cent; March 29, 22 per cent. 

F-6. 4th January, 91 per cent; 1st February, 46 per cent; 8th February, 
9d per cent; 15th February, 49 per cent; 22nd February, 42 per cent; 1st March, 
ol per cent; 8th March, 41 per cent; 15th March, 35 per cent; 22nd March, 
7-3 per cent; 29th March, 5-6 per cent. 

(J. And this indicates the result of the increased piece work rates that are 
being paid?—A. Presumably. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Has the rate been increased? I notice in 1934, since February, it has 
been gradually decreased in regard to the number earning the minimum wage. 
What does that indicate?—A. I think if you will refer to statement WC-2, 
department F-6 for 8th March, 1934, they average 27-3 cents as against 25°5 
cents in the whole of 1933. 

Q. Did they get a higher rate on the same work?—A. In some instances 
the officials stated that piece work rates were generally increased. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You have taken a similar statement, WC-6?—A. WC-6. That is what 
we have been going on. WC-7 was to indicate the earnings of those employees 
who earned less than the minimum—were not increased to the minimum—and 
it shows their number from the date they were hired and what the minimum 
weekly rate would be, the number of hours ‘they worked, the amount they 
earned at piece rates, what they averaged per hour, and what the deficiency 
is below the minimum. It is only for the 20 per cent who were not increased 
to the minimum, and it is selected for three weeks in each year for each 
department. We took the period for which there was the largest pay-roll for 
the department and the period for which there was the smallest pay-roll, and 
the period which would be average. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Does it tell why they did not earn the 
minimum wage? 

The WITNEss: No. 

Mr, Factor: When employees are bonused to bring them up to the 80 per 
cent, how is that charged in the department in the factory? 

The Witness: They call it special money. 

Mr. Factor: It is a separate item on the books of the company, is it? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Nasu: It is part of the labour costs. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


€. It is called in the books of the company “special money” and it is kept 
separate under that head?—A. Yes, and eventually goes into the labour cost 
of the garment. 

Q. Take for instance this department F-5.—A. Page 8. 

Q. Page 8, yes—A. The first pay-roll is one which is representative of 
the average pay-roll for the year, that is, average in dollars and cents, average 
of the total. The first operator 906, worked 56 hours, earned $12.70, average 
23 cents an hour which was $3.30 below the minimum. This statement was 
not printed. 
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Q. Oh, WC-7 was not printed?—A. It is a lengthy schedule and was not 
printed but we will give later the extracts from this schedule which were 
printed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Statement WC-7, pages 1 to 28, had better go into the 
record at this point. 

The Wirness: In these pages 1 to 28 there are the 20 per cent class in the 
week selected, which are not representative of the whole pay-roll. 

Q. That is, in the week that is selected you took the 20 per cent class?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And now you are showing to the members of the committee how this 
20 per cent class were affected?—A. Yes. 

Q. What they actually earned, or some of them, and what their deficiency 
was?—A. Yes. 


STATEMENT No. WC-7 
THE. T:EATON-CO.-LIMITED 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-2, CorRSETS AND UNDERWEAR 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates 
for certain periods ‘ 


SSS Soaoas@wo»s066000905—5aaQu{ynmwswa_—=—=—=s$] 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour | Wage Rates 
$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 


For week ending April 1, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $3,066 


Se ee TEE Ltn | Pe te LT hae 


Section ‘‘A’’ Operators— 


Underwear— 
WA Ay Sting beh ah A Ui Di gee 1932 12550 43% j1 20 0 26 1 10 
RGB artoopes Ot) Ce Aeaeeee 1915 12250 4432 11 93 0 27 0 85 
HA rer Cate ees ee een cere cl sigren 1929 12550 442 10 15 0 238 2 65 
ROGER ara seo lteenans ore eter 1923 120 433 12505 0 28 0 45 
COW Estate ip Beg nee aces re 1922*. 12850 442 8 35 0 19 4 45 
OS Acs avay: Bye. eis Seek 1912 12 50 353 8 43 0 24 ats, 
hbo ee At sini ne kone 1922 Deo 4ii 9 08 OE22 2 90 
7 IB Whee, Baa Oa ee a a 1898 12750 42+ Vade 0 18 4 30 
ORR eRe clanele aie em 1924 12 50 421 ji 48 0 27 0 50 
TI hes aes aeeues a5 a Se oe 1908 12250 442 11 94 0 27 0 85 
LS Be Rs of adele ters oo ecam 1906 12 50 443 10 25 OF25 DAS 
149 1916 12 50 394 10 24 0 26 0 95 
1 SPAR ee Lire = RGA RE ae eae FP 1908 12850 442 9 60 0 21 3 20 
VEO PANN. hotel eee re 1913 12 50 442 11 60 0 26 1 20 
Ny fae Me aa ce ue Meee 1929 12 50 35 8 26 0 24 1p) 
Glee See ace cee eeheee Ne 1917.. 12 50 494 8 30 0 20 3 70 
1H aoc" een. es Wren eae Cet Bee. 1905*. 12 50 3732 6 53 0 17 415 
Ae ae ee ee roe 1932 12 50 403 Th BAe 0 18 4 25 
| Ste knees Pe eye Reet Yt 1913 12 50 443 10 53 0 24 Dd OA 
LO ete ees as agen cae nee ae 1931 12550 442 11:45 0 26 ioe 
LONER Siie cesecloen Aes F 1931 12 50 432 10 00 0 23 2 50 
Lemoine eetrs iae g 1911 12 50 443 12 02 0 27 0.80 
LSA emer. Teens Siero 1927 12 50 43+ 10 46 0 24 1 85 
AEN eran tees os 2c wy erties soni 1930 12 50 412 9 97 0 24 1 90 
TRO etree ons wopet 1926 12 50 42+ 1 ge! 0°27 0 80 
POSS Reet ie Peel a aetiadualals 1929 12 50 431 1iv50 0 27 0 80 
Section ‘B’’ Operators— 
Corsets— 
PE ete SR TE Aa tat aray tee Cia dn 1927.. 12 50 373 11 35 O27 0 35 
Z.lt lode a rae a a Be J 1914.. 12 50 35+ Sill 0 23 DPS 
Laat Ser Re Het 1930.. 12 50 29 7 10 0 24 abd 
CO ee Pah alin os lace 1929.. 12 50 361 9 30 0 26 1 00 
LALO seis srspsncrstcenitearttandin 68ers L932. 12 50 36% 9 92 0 27 0 40 
Section ‘‘A’’—Cutters— 
ANY BIDS © EN RE, SMR oa 1921.. 12 50 433 12 19 0 28 0 30 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 


3244 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT No. WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-2, Corsets AND UNDERWEAR 


Schedule of Earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
$ cts $6 6 cts $ cts $ cts 


For week ending June 24th, 1933—-Total payroll of Department for week $4,347.70 


Section ‘‘A’’ Operators— 


Underwear— 
IG ON eae FOB oe Odden Fe, 1929.. 12 50 402 9 2 0 23 2 30 
Gy fett Me da Se Mae 9 on aes LODZ ae 12 50 444 9 34 0 21 3 30 
OS ee At WIEN a tees Bere 1912.. 12 50 473 Ge 0 24 2 00 
VW) Beri X5ig ed creiexnyece aah avn 1898. . 12. 50 453 9 00 0 20 4 05 
nls oteta eae NP eL eee Lone Bee 1929.. 12 50 39 9 28 0 24 1 85 
AECRERE,. Gepe Ue ee Fc: Spe 10 00 432 5 56 0 13 4 45 
DAMS 0 0: BORER ieee eh 1932 12 50 482 12 07 0 25 1 85 
TE G(R Ria i. EMINEM LCE oak 1932 12750 472 10 40 0 22 Bee as 
TAGs ee fs JIRORS, Beane ty 2 1916 12 50 423 9 56 On28 2.90 
15 9l Rec Amarone ica ata Fapeath cea AP 1931 12 50 464 10 50 0423 2 70 
IBSEN aes > ae Mania TRE | 1929 12 50 483 9 16 0 19 4 75 
i LG ae espace edly Aaa dai aye 1927.. 12 50 433 10 79 0 25 beZO 
LG PR AL om ne ee EO May 29, 1938.. 12 50 472 8 94 0 19 4 70 
GSE oie en anes eee RSC On oe 1905. . 12 50 453 9 70 0 21 3 30 
17S ees esniketss, Hoping a be etapa 1932*. 12 50 412 5 45 0 13 6 35 
WIRE AE Ws Sk Rem by a eT 1929 12 50 443 9 30 0 21 Sea 
1 VAY ate ee PN ARIE DRS Tete ORIN SO 1918.. 1250 482 12 30 0 25 1 60 
WALA BINEE Om caine one itgn Oo § 1928.. 12 50 473 9 10 0 19 4 55 
T7S Wei Mose Oe che 1929... 12 50 39% 9 00 0 22 2 40 
LCD AIA WON [WN SSS eno 2h Jan. 2819383. 12 50 432 8 38 0 19 4 10 
SA eA ae a yt a Mec er name 1927... 12 50 434 9 68 0 22 PANS: 
TET AUG Tr ies ae 1930. . 12 50 441 9 05 0 20 3 60 
ESOS UR meade wah. cuss hae Ci Zeta 11 00 453 9 48 0 21 2 00 
i Mee Raine i aaa 8 cay ae RUA Bi 1926... 12 50 483 IDA ly! 0 25 1) fess 
LOB ae LTR a eRe biel 1929... 12 50 473 10 79 0 22 2 85 
DOD es Ue and pec takes US fers oe ee May 30, 19338.. 12°50 463 4 04 0 09 9 30 
OGRA R Saleem peet es ele 3 oma May 30, 1933*. 1250) 423 5 53 Uuils? 6 55 
7: SAT ES oe de En rye | 0 May 31, 1933.. 12 50 482 9 40 0 19 4 50 
OG eels Sch teats eee May 381, 1933.. 250 48% 8 68 0 18 Do: 20 
DOT? alee ARN ani ran Haale June Mi OO oule 120 462 5 28 Oust 8 05 
FAV YY RT A Aba WMS EAN aa June 5, 19338.. 12750 462 4 838 0 10 8 50 
DANO So rae era he dae eee 8 1! June’! 7," 1983... 12 50 462 10 75 0723 2 60 
ALD RBS PLUG emai PRE et June 14, 1933.. 12.50 483 9 08 0 19 4 80 
Section ‘‘B’’ Operators— 
Corsets— 

TAY. . Rattan anion elec 8 aa 1928... 12 5 473 12 00 0 25 1 65 

TUS 2 alt hen aiis ui oe ae 19382. 13:50 334 8 00 0 24 1 55 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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SratemMent No. WC-7—Continued 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Factory DEPARTMENT F-2, CorsETs AND UNDERWEAR 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for certain 
periods 


SE ————————————————————————————eeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEesesess——_ ETE EEE 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum | Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 

Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 

$i) OtS $ cts $ cts $  ~=cts 


Section ‘‘A’’ Operators— 


Underwear— 
LO ees Ae Lhe os odin era sate 12 50 T2hs 0 22 3 75 
TOP ARES AOS sia eae 12 50 10 00 0 23 2 50 
OSE Heres Seg oe Le ash ane 12 50 7 80 0 19 3 70 
1 ip ROS PRUE Pee Seen 5 12 50 9 63 0 22 2 85 
LS ee eM eS ial Sec Rae 12 50 9 10 0 21 3 40 
EO Be PRO 2) dhe atten 12 50 12 68 0 22 3 50 
DONS LPN. APP oo tat patel aiceeeate 1 12 05 0 22 3 60 
WAG 23 POE oe Be Sacen tes 12 10 22 0 19 5 15 
A Fie SMT IRL COCs 28 CNRS 11 10 64 0 20 2 85 
GS en yas eats ieehe 12 US: 0 18 4 75 
DO rer® a AeW ee Sie labe: eisl.c eters 12 9 96 0 20 4 10 
TSO ree ithe e ose iN, 13 27 0 24 2 40 
PSA Sere fam ORS cles go alten itil 7 70 0 16 4 55 
LB see AMA Me occa) 3 ete 2 10 99 0 20 4 65 
Ol Sarre Mane ame: cic aueie ct stetete 12 (5D 0 14 7 50 
MOG Reet ere aeiclcleterec laters SA 9 80 0 21 3 85 
DOO Pies sata tetetersal ot oe ae tee 12 6 05 0 12 8 85 
DOD Are TES BE Ol RE 12 11 15 0 20 5 05 
DOGMAS OL Aaet cashed dle cies 11 9 64 0 18 3 60 
De are el ecieietds teteiecs 12 8 45 0 19 4 50 
DOS May Mc ccteld oe Jere 19 4 05 0 08 10 15 
Pes Reds a | | TN De ae 25 11 417 0 08 8 50 
SA a belie | ode) Benge eames 12 6 80 0 12 8 85 
DBR WW ost liet, Ben, Hen enero aeRO 12 2a 0 06 8 80 
DIYs ie Mg Rin is CANE OS a 1 12 43 0 22 a Ty 
Ti Sade blo oe ERNE PU PLETE 12 12 41 0 22 3 80 
2D Gi ee ike soksian 12 8 22 0 15 7 45 
DT Percents ahs ss 12 7 20 0 13 8 70 
JOST OO re ee eerste 12 10 57 0 19 5 35 
ORR eo aalos actin orators 12 13 40 0 24 2 80 
DS Ge er trg Here) mie ats 12 10 43 0 18 5 75 
DO Pee Pee x caneiew Gees 12 6 57 0 17 4 55 
DA) ete Sa Bee ois 5 3h ee 12 5 08 0 10 8 80 
AL oe RR Nol eney tre, chet ee 12 4 43 Qik? 6 50 
DAD MARIN, cls oho HEN 12 5 70 0 12 8 10 
DAS ee abate ateie coe ec ates 12 Vals 0 17 4,80 
AAT eh HAP i Pheouelaerere euttale 12 8 72 0 19 4 50 
A pees te seatccehacd cig euros Se 12, 6 06 0 13 7 75 
A eye o HI AT iho se oh orale aoe 1250 12 30 0 22 3 90 
OH a nn ae ge. hal Cease eaten 12 50 6 64 0 16 5 00 
XO IAee elton Ber MD Rr ee UI 12 50 10 83 0 25 1755 
DAS RR ARTY Key WEES oS ORCL OF. 11 00 6 36 0 12 kD 
TAS Mibtats FO. aks Repel AT 11 00 6 70 0 14 5 53 
Section ‘‘B’’ Operators— 
orsets— 
BO RP oe eae co ane 12 50 6 0 O17 3 95 
SO Leet crete ese sys oleic ae 12 50 8 3 0 22 2 50 
Dao. eceeaeMl acces 3. See 12 50 43 0 17 SnD 
DOE aN RE roti sysrateael se aaies 12 50 78 0 21 3 00 
CONN ee oienale asters 3 11 00 6 6 0 18 2 90 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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Statement No. WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Factory DrpartmMent F3—MeEn’s AND Boys’ Surrts 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for 
certain periods. 


re renner EES 
—-— Lee aenneeneneengeeeey 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 

Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 

Rate Per Hour | Wage Rates 

$ ets. $ cts. $ ets. $ ets. 

SE PS A eR LN Se A Ae Se es, i ee Sp SUN i tea 


For week ending 27th April, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $1,705.65 
Sa aires bb hs eee hs A Set og RE ee at Oe 


Operators—Shirts, etc.— 


CLR capital Ag seped: debit A Bd 1928.. 12 50 432 11 50 0 26 1 00 
UE TUE SPAR aN LEON (le 1928... 12 50 372 7 30 0 19 1 00 
Qs Lee Che se aac ae 1929.. 12 50 373 9 40 0 25 1 40 
LOSE eae SN caer has oes 1928 12 50 363 9 30 0 26 1 10 
TOSS tee oes be see 19133. 12 50 364 8 55 0 24 1 80 
19 ee Ak ce eee 1925.. 12250 433 10 50 0 24 2 00 
171 URC poo Pt RU ag. 1932 12 50 39+ 7 95 0 20 ay at 
"6 By? kk | SER | 1929.. 12 50 394 9 85 0 25 1 35 
ZO nee cee terete Ope ake 5 ice ae Feb. 2, 1933.. 12 50 364 6 95 0 19 3 40 
UPA eANA A SI 3 1905... 12 50 233 5 50 0 23 1 25 
VSG ses eas Cite caenc Cae 1920... 12 50 38335 6 55 0 20 3 00 
ES sitive Aone G whaecsets oe 1925... 12 50 332 8 35 0 25 1820 
WAS Ted Pte aah cass » 1919.. 12 50 234 iy 10) 0 22 1 53 
AD Ee canteens Mee oes ee 1932... 1) $0 364 8 85 0 24 1250 
TAS [2 ces Moths ois oles oa 1928.. WP) RD 403 9 30 O23 2 35 
DDT occ allele Khe che eat ee 1919.. 12 50 403 10 55 0 26 1 10 
1 7 aiid |b a Ie ee he ae MOB Pye 3 L2K50 373 8 90 0 24 1 90 
| a7 AROS UA NS SRR. 1929.. 12 50 373 9 15 0 24 1 65 
BOT os ow upwas Clam Sere as ORL: Apr. . 4,1:1933.. 12 50 402 6 10 0.15 4 15 
DOS: is bs vtlteee Cale witha omer 1915.. 12°50 $2 7 55 0 24 1 60 
Examiners— 
DOO. ee ad dee « b eieis on See 1923... 12 50 432 11 20 0 26 1 30 
BOS. cs eee Via sarc Cae 1914.. 12 50 433 9 50 0 22 3 00 
17) Ree 0 RS 1928.. 12 50 433 11 40 0 26 1 10 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 


For week ending 27th July, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $1,330.05 
ne Oe ee ees 


Operators—Shirts, etc.— 


Oe scaled in Gea June 4, 1928.. 12 50 421 7 85 0-19 4-20 
CEE ARR bebe ERR ee * June 26, 1933.. 12250 oo 3 90 0 11 6 10 
LO Terran eee eee se ee PATE 12°50 42} 9 25 0 22 2 80 
TULSA ‘dew Mla BDO 1927.. 12 50 392 8 45 0 21 2 35 
UPTO (x teen il ia 1905... 12 50 392 (a) Bis 0 16 4 90 
TOOT Se, VER ieee cS ee 1920.. 12 50 347 5 80 0 17 415 
OR OR ene Ss xc, cid ee 1932... 12 50 RYE 9 80 0 26 2 25 
Bs aE AR Oe AE 1928.. 12°50 421 9 70 0 23 PAB 
DOD teks ee ee OR 1929.. 120 424 9 60 0 23 AS 
POS is teen ei cn, Ae 1925.. 12.50 42+ 8 95 0 21 3 10 
OO ee A eget be 2 coe 1920... 12 50 424 ONS 0 22 2 90 
LO), RR Ae NS ose ae L93208 12 50 421 7 40 0 18 4 65 
LOO. Rh te es eit n ee GER. T2950 29 6 05 0 21 2 25 
TW ROMER) NORTE Seas awn 1 i 1929.. 12 50 30 6 70 0 19 3 30 
TOG) coe Ric Mey ace te ter Aa May 26, 1933.. 12 50 173 VAS 0 11 3 05 
Oe Pe eg pea cd on 1910.. 12 50 424 O700 0 23 2 50 
106 oi Sage Ree eee kee July 55-1933... 12 50 294 Bo OG Onl 5 05 
1 OT 5 in5 4 Sita oe, Oh ee tus ee July 18eiToa3:. 12 50 424 8 45 0 20 3 60 
198 Ts ce deac ee EEO e. en ee July 24, 1933.. 12 50 302 3 25 0 11 5 50 
Examiners— 

OB eshor sme eeesercineene caine July—~--4,-1933... 12 50 421 8 25 0 20 3 80 
A Shoe oe oe ge) Sane eat July 4, 1933.. 12 50 35 45) 0 15 4 75 
COS es Pete ele tee ee 1914.. 12 50 421 6 10 0 14 5 95 
0 18 4 65 


SOLS, iriyn Ooh ah oe cle 1928. . 12 50 42% 7 40 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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SrateMent No. WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Facrory DrerparRtTMENT F3—MEn’s AND Boys’ SHIRTS 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
nT EEE EE 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
*$ cts. w$ cts. $ ~~ cts. $. cts. 


For week ending 28th September, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $2,461.65 


Se ee ee ee TTT IT oe oa Wea LL 


Beers Sere: etc.— 
6 


nL A bie i PRCA re ty 1928. . 12 50 552 13 40 0 24 2 50 
TALS ene paras JERR Oa Bg tr & Sept. 5, 1933.. 12 50 562 11 85 0 21 4 35 
Boe rt ete okies Be June 26, 1933.. 12 50 562 10 95 0 19 5 25 
RAPE PNR MS ele fodelial sus sie 1928 12 50 543 13 00 0 24 2 65 
USE Us Se ce cmt Us tue b 1913 12 50 483 12;15 0 25 4°75 
HOt acoA Rice oot e OD fan 12 50 543 13 65 0 25 2 00 
(FEE Siete > p07, ORR ee Se 8 Heb. wi 7322083.:. 12 50 37% 6 70 0 18 3 80 
MA Grey fetter sy car aus ouertzok 1925. . 12 50 553 13 30 0 24 2 60 
1 SA ae ha tae of ae nea 1928.. 12 50 552 10 50 0 19 5 40 
TAR peated Wk oa eee) Relate Se 1925... 12 50 38 (Ado 0 20 3 30 
GO) Seer eke e ds ses eva wl 1920.. 12 50 553 14 15 0 25 1 75 
UPA Ded BOW Ao Oe ee we res 1932.. 12550 543 13 05 0 24 2 60 
TRB ROA kote, sopen, id aa IO 4 1932.. 12 50 543 13)45 0 25 2 20 
1ESCG YE et alow ly ee PRAMS Comment 1932... 12 50 483 10 20 0 21 3 70 
Oe bean oe roth SO OEE: May 26, 1933.. 12450 553 10 80 0 19 5 10 
OR: Ge Se Se ae ae A 1915.. 12 50 543 12 10 0 22 3 55 
1 Oe oie ic Bre iiss esas Sept. 13, 1933.. 12 50 562 10 45 0 18 er 5) 
DUO see cee eri wtace ot Sept. 25, 19383.. 12 50 294 1 95 0 07 6 40 
SPA Ui Let sts en Nh Sept. 25, 1933.. 12 50 343 2 70 0 08 7 20 
UWA se SUS Se ieee Ge 2 Sept. 25, 1933.. 12 50 343 4 55 0 13 By) 
TAUB Ath e a CN hae nes Me are Sept. 25, 1933.. 12 50 343 3 80 0 11 6 10 
2A Sat PETE Eh SG hae RE Sept. 25, 1933.. 12750 293 2 60 0 09 5 75 
DAUR E ALCS. (yo Ree ree Reena ea Sept. 26, 1933.. 12 50 184 1 40 0 08 3 90 

Exzaminers— 

ORS cs ol See lhe en 1918.. 12e50 543 12 45 0 23 3 20 
DAS WOR ORS ts ott DIRT 1914.. 12850 543 10 70 0 20 4 95 
AT ae POSEY AS ene Po 1928.. 12 50 543 12 95 0 24 2 70 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 


ID 
Factory DEPARTMENT F-5, WoMEN’S SILK DRESSES 
For week ending 3rd June, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $2,640.35 
eden l e DPOITIL L aetl i ilk le hcl, en SIS asm ia EE cn ie A ar ee ne 


Section ‘‘A’’ Operators— 
Silk Dresses— 


OO Ghee PI Nas nics eee oe Janwenolee loon 12 50 56 12470 0 23 8 30 
OT inate ct seyt eee eevee May m1 933... 12 50 533 11 70 0 22 3 55 
Section ‘‘B’’ Operators— 
Dresses— 
ae SR so Nae Snes 1924 12 50 532 12 40 0 23 2 80 
AO sc Ra eee es te oe sina 1928 12 50 48+ 11 50 0 24 2 30 
AG ae eee beh Oa Oe May 26, 1933 12 50 573 Oats 0 16 fe Bh 
AUS HGS eA ce oS 8s koe May 29, 1933 12 50 39 7 20 0 18 3 95 
ADD ee eA Sete ae 1927 12 50 52% 12 60 0 24 2 30 
Section ‘‘C’’ Operators— 
Cheap Dresses— 
AL ee aetna ae MEd 1924 12 50 503 11 40 0 22 3 10 
1S Rigen fms aa eter erage 4 May 25, 1933 12 50 573 7 45 0 13 9 05 
DO Cis ae eet are ea ee ae May 22, 1933 12° 50 572 10 80 0 19 5 65 
751 ean ee) levee Re «ele pte May 27, 1933 11 00 38 5 20 0 14 4 35 
DO Rees ee cide ue ae May 29, 1933 74 0) 304 4 00 Oeics 5 90 
AAAS eemerh | nn eles Seve Se 1926 12 50 573 14 45 0 25 2 05 


3248 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Statement WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DxrpartMEent F-5, WoMEN’s Sirk Dresses 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for 
certain periods. 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum | Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
Sars $ = ets $ cts $ © ©=s cts $ cts. 


For week ending 3rd June, 19383—Total payroll of Department for week $2,640.35—Concluded 


Section ‘‘C’’ Operators— 
4 Cheap Dresses— 
4 Better Dresses— 


i PROM NAP Gy ECO 1907... 12 50 572 12 80 0 22 3 70 
1683. oc RO ce ie 1927.. 12 50 563 14 15 0 25 2 20 
1 ©, SRD (19. 0 a ht May 22, 1933.. 12 50 523 9 25 0 18 5 80 
BO ch ac AObde Phe teleg oi we May 22, 1933.. 12 50 532 9 10 017 6 25 
Section ‘‘L’’ Finishers— 
GoGo 8 5), WEEN. orc ae 19170. 12 50 513 10 40 0 20 4 35 
Go RE sehen cae 1929.. 12 50 424 8 45 0 20 3 55 
GED i MIEN ie vache ge 1909. . 12 50 471 10 80 23 2 70 
BOs eis OS Re Vk ieee 1921": 12 50 47z 10 10 0 21 300 
Section ‘‘N’’ Tuckers and 
Hemstitchers— 
D2 1 EARS a! io) Rae 1928... 12 50 573 13 30 0 23 3 15 
OTS eltitia vale th elo eke ee 1927 12 50 433 8 30 0 19 3 50 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 


For week ending 8th July, 1933.—Total Payroll of Department for week, $3,759.50 


Section ‘‘A’’ Operators— 
ilk Dresses— 


eS a La) Jan. 19, 19338.. 12 50 433 10 05 0 23 2 45 
Tie CAMARA EP ih i a2 May 16, 19338.. 12 50 35 7 55 0 22 2 45 
Section ‘‘B’’ Operators— 
Dresses— 
7) STARS te Ot LARS 1924... 12 50 433 10 00 0 23 2 35 
cE Ee RIN, Wn AER SRR: May 29, 19383.. 12 50 35 6 80 0 19 3 20 
Section ‘‘C’’ Operators— 
Cheap Dresses— 
SLUTS cab lies ere RR EARNS 1924.. 12 50 303 6 40 0 21 ZOO 
DAO ye Saint detonate locle ater June 14, 1933.. 12 50 431 9 35 0 22 3 00 
OO ee hie tse ie canine ralene es May 25, 1933.. 12 50 35 6 50 0 19 3 50 
DUDA eaine ercta ben acetate sieaiieen May 22, 1933.. 12 50 35 7 40 O21 2 60 
£59 Ne IO OS AU Ls PRL Le ae eich May 27, 1933.. 11 00 Beat iif dns 0 18 20 
SPAY HRS GA a MISTER CDSG Hot May 29, 1933.. 12 50 343 4 75 0 14 5 10 
Section ‘‘C’’ Operators— 
+ Cheap Dresses, 
+ Better Dresses— 
ee | PUR 1907.. 12 50 432 9 45 0 22 3 05 
LG. Aue AR er enol aA eee June 21, 1933.. 12 50 35 6 85 0 20 3 15 
GOS Mee eta ale nies ocean. June 19, 1933.. 11 00 424 7 15 017 3) 40 
G57 RBA aus AR Ur een rained May 22, 1933.. 12 50 293 5 05 0 17 3 40 
Ts Pena lei crelecen gene June 21, 1933.. 12 50 35 3 45 0 10 6 55 
SO cic UR Roe ae June 26, 41933. 12 50 284 5 20 0 18 2 85 
PSL ois ey cee see June 26, 1933.. 12 50 35 4 20 0 12 5 80 
PoP ARAN MEt ale 04 A Wei ebange 8! June 26, 1933.. 11 00 333 5 05 0 15 300 
belo RRR SE PeaPe RNR A suly °°: 3361933 4. 12: 50 243 4 45 0 18 2 60 
LOOM emcees heater ete June 26, 1933.. 12 50 35 7 65 0 22 2 30 
VAN PAR RT deh SE An Dae My Hh 2g July lee eibso 12850 21% 3 65 0 17 2 60 
Section ‘‘I’’ Finishers— 
SY GER Lo Oe eee 1929.. 12 50 33 7 05 0 21 2 40 
OES fe ales Atte Se bis soe tee 1909.. 12 50 35 7 40 0 21 2 60 
GOD 6 cisik a AEA cata cee 1921.. 12 50 383 8 10 0 21 2 85 
GSO Wek icctbene Mei wcrenctre eae 1915.. 12 50 354 7 85 0 22 2 40 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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StTaTeEMENT WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Factory DrpartMEent F-5, WoMEN’s S1LK DRESSES 


Schedule of Earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rate for 
certain periods 


ee eS hoaSoSM0=—"00o69SS$jq_"§—”—«§{"—=xm_a=cnus=_s=s==—”] 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum | Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 

Rate Per Hour | Wage Rates 

Seth .cts $ 6cts >. Cts $ cts 


For week ending October 19th, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $1,837.00. 


eee eee eee ee ee eee meee Tra arma Bal RTT IITA GAGA VaREN UIA ROI 


Section ‘‘A’’ Operators— 
Silk Dresses— 


Section ‘‘C’’ Operators— 
heap Dresses— 


1 1 eet? CE ae 1929 12 50 308 8 10 0 26 0 65 
VS Ht Se mot disie os x ithe’ Aug. 21, 1933 12 50 134 3 10 0 24 0 65 
CATE penn 8 8 | Ronee 1924 12 50 35 9 10 0 26 0 90 
BB in. x cada ele cates «cere 1914 12 50 ah 8 75 0 23 1 25 
|e He Oe | 2 2 VR 6S Jan. 0;01000.. 12 50 433 10 80 0 25 1 70 
GUS aes Sikh oo ages April 33/1983. 12 50 rid 8 90 0 25 1 10 
1 ye Mere tr Wt ies cg Rag eh June 1,°1933.. 12 50 308 6 90 0 23 1 85 
ORAL obs IRE ee Bie April 20, 1933 12550 433 11 00 0 25 1 50 
Section ‘‘G’’ Operators— 

4 Cheap Dresses, 

+ Better Dresses— 

Eee PEE Bolsa! Sin ies A 1907 12 50 35 D5 0 22 2 45 

EGO Pa de ecg wate 1906. . 12 50 26% 6 35 0 24 Ti5 

ATOR EAR. Ce cate sande ne June 26, 1933.. 12 50 304 7 65 0 25 0 95 

Oe CARA LHe ak eee one 1917 12 50 433 11) 35 0 26 1 15 
Section ‘‘L”’ Finishers— 

Se PM Rg 5 ge LO 1914 12 50 26% 6 00 0 23 1 50 
HOO eee Aes ait oe oe hat 1928 12 50 21; 5 05 0 23 1 20 
eS Rn GR Re 1917 12 50 434 10 35 , 0 24 2 15 
GB ia Ali nid ales, ate 1929 12 50 263 6 25 0 24 1:25 
GAS een re etsia sty ats is 1909 12 50 303 y fa 85) 0 23 1 60 
LOOM ses el rhea sehe sks ak 1921 12 50 214 5 45 0 23 0 80 
GOR. SOc. ee Oe? 1930 12 50 35 8 90 0 25 1 10 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-6, WomEN’s SuIts AND Coats 


For week ending June 15, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $867.65 


eee 


Section ‘‘E’’ Operators— 
Coats.. 


1) EN Iie Ae i RSP 1923 12 50 327 7 30 0 22 2L10 
Bic PRA ca soos on 1919 12 50 324 7 00 0 21 2 40 
ARR ee care, to ae 1921 12.50 31% 6 45 0 20 2 65 
LAG aed © 6 fies Rae mer Et 1908 12 50 234 4 70 0 20 1 95 
BO. ae: cates was 1930 12 50 242 5 05 0 20 2 00 

Roca th ests at ae 1930 12 50 304 5 90 0 19 2 80 
Lee TI oe at ace ee 1923 12 50 163 3.15 0 19 1 70 
FC Lge ee, | Seen Serreae Lae Jan. 25, 193838 12 50 33% 6 55 0 19 3 15 

Finishers— 

TNC ce rae = 8 es EA panS rae ae 2 1907 12 50 28% 5 35 0 19 2 70 


3250 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


STaTEMENT WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Factory DEPARTMENT F-6, Women’s Suits AND Coats—Concluded 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for 
certain periods 


For week ending June 15, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $867.65—Ooncluded 
ed 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 


| | | OO 


For week ending October 5th, 19383—Total payroll of Department for week $3,023.35 
a De eee 


Section ‘‘E’’ Operators— 


Coats— 
[CEM Ea my SUP MAN em ee tah 0 2 Sept. 18, 1933.. 12 50 373 9 05 0 19 4 60 
OMG thet cues eee tens 1912). 12050 552 11 70 OW 4 20 
DOP SBOE 2 Sea 1908. . 12 50 552 9 45 0 17 6 45 
OO kn Oe te ae 1930. . 12 50 543 6 15 0 11 9 50 
CALLEN CES APOE Acs CRE Sept. 30, 1933.. 12 50 44 7 30 Oah7 Silo 
Oi Re MOI CN bea Sept. 30, 1933.. 12 50 44 3 60 0 08 7 45 
oo VAR RRS 5) of ORR. Oat. Ent 933) 12 50 38 ai70 0 10 GR: 
SSO PERS MN AIR ALS SAN Ea 2) Oct... Vorlsse . 12 50 284 3 60 0 13 4 45 
Te appara aly 0 clk aR RO 7 Oct.) “AN1933) . 12 50 184 1 50 0 08 3 80 
Finishers— 
DOG cee ith vile RN eh rat Sept. 380, 1933.. tov oo 453 5 90 0 13 7 10 
LO a eet tte Meee Jub a 10a 12 50 562 11 55 0 20 4 65 
POS Sue VANE ca fenton AUS. Seb Ooden 12 50 562 10 25 0 18 5 95 
PLOU UCR oo ce oe SOL: Aug. 14, 1933.. 12 50 562 11375 (A 4 45 
DAO sy ios WS orien Sept. 30, 1933.. 12 50 453 7 00 0 15 4 45 
621 Oe sk eh) Ai Aug. 21, 1933.. 12 50 562 (Ots) 0 13 8 85 
LSE Pee a eeamTa MN Sept. 30, 1933.. 12750 454 D100 One 3 80 
AER SAN Ai Mee mae A. Sept. 30, 19383.. 12 50 454 4 30 0 09 8 70 
1A I iP el aU MIRE Nal et. 4 pembdeo. 12 50 39 3 70 0 09 6 10 
TBs ik ae ere eRe od Gale a Oct. \ 2 9se: 12 30) 28% Bio 0 12 4 80 
pRB SUaeee a  NR 1915... 12 50 553 12 10 0 22 3 80 
1 DRA. | RN, 1916 12 50 562 11 60 0 20 4 60 
ee «0 SPRL, Oct. Sang3s: . 12 50 247 1485 0 07 4 40 


pase eee eel RN ERR 2 A a | Oe) oe 
For week ending November 2, 1933—-Total payroll of Department for week $1,729.05 
ea el ak ht ha eB 


Section E—Operators 
Coats— 


ARO DA NUN Bk A) 10225, 12 50 32 5 60 0 18 3 55 
PRONG ALATA OA NL TN April 24, 1933.. 12°50 49+ 8 45 0 20 3 60 
Died Shuts oe ee 19BZe 12 50 433 9 40 OI 3 10 
144 BART SED MATER PED DSB eg RM Jtilyn AOL L033... 12 50 333 6 00 0 18 SOO 
SO ice. a a ors EA Sept. 18, 1933.. 12 50 42+ 6 30 0 15 es 
Ses yo eR, i SLC ec irs ene ae 1929... 12 50 433 9 40 0 21 3HlO 
SO EE et NOMEN id ie mE 1912.. 12°50 264 4 50 Oy 3 00 
Sy BS ORaROR Bh SOARS I si! tf 1919... 1250 432 9 50 (322 3 00 
ce ICI 2 OAS ARO Neg pee ee Oct. 10, 1933.. 12 50 421 6 00 0 14 6 05 
DO vias pe ee ene ae 1908. . 12 50 261 4 30 0 16 3 40 
OD isied a0. RN LAs agen 1908. . 12 50 433 Fi00 0 18 4 65 
AS Omen 2 iu SOMONE | 1930. . 12 50 433 9 20 Ona 3 30 
OOS Ga RO eo ek ae 1919.. 0 343 6 80 0 20 55 (0s 
LO QE PRE ck a. ENE Aw tees 1930. . 12450 433 Sh) Pak 0 19 4 25 
Otc PAPE 2 2 ts Saari gee fo: Oct." -Fya1983! 12 50 402 6 25 Oats 5 40 
Fie MPS Bey DENI MEE D ern Po) O23 a" 12 50 432 8 35 0 19 4 15 
4 Baie anion mse SL TF 1923... 12 50 392 7 40 0 19 CaaS 
2h MER ALS UN uk Mee ee Mar. 24, 1933.. 12 50 432 6 70 0 15 5 80 
Finishers— 
131 7 aE Ree oe ME Sept. 30, 1933.. 12 50 294 4 00 0 14 4 35 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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x 


Statement WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Facrory DEPARTMENT F'-7—MEN’s CLOTHING 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
$ cts. $5 Cts. %... cts. $ ets. 


For week ending March 16, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $6,267.75 


Section D—Operators Coats 
2 


yCD LA Mee ee Pee. 1928. . 12 50 534 11 40 0 22 3 60 
71° a OOS een ee 1924.. 12 50 432 9 20 0 21 3 30 
1c VSR Oo ae Eee 1926. . 12 50 532 10 10 0 18 5 25 
GME ce tne, Se eines Lae 1926.. 12 50 532 13 20 0 25 2°15 
BUG ote tee dicots lM 1932.. 11 00 522 12.25 0 23 1 00 
Section E—Operators 
Trousers— 
ba os TERS? arctan 2s 48H Feb. 23, 1933.. 10 00 562 6 95 0 12 6 00 
Ae ae BIN‘ hsicca & oo alYA Jani; “US5£933:.. 10 00 562 1925 0 20 1 70 
Section H—Operators Vests 
| Wires aoe SURE PEC, Ua net 1932. . 12 50 523 13 60 0 26 1 45 
DE, CE oh sc cos 4 tA 4 ae 12 50 543 isis 0 24 2 50 
OE os a MME ce ok is OE 1926.. 12 50 203 5 00 0 25 0 75 


WG Rl Ly ws oa. ey 1926.. 12 50 512 14 10 0 27 0 65 
TOT ARR lhe Sa he 3 1916.. 12 50 513 13 30 0 26 1 45 
file). ere) a ery | Jan. 20, :1933.. 12 50 563 11 10 0 20 5 10 
Osc biee hts sips dm has 1915.. 12 50 567 13 00 0 23 3 20 
UR ea bh ae sa 1915.. 12 50 53% 12 30 0 23 2 90 
Do ities 05 ee A 3's oh 5 ot 1929.. 12 50 55% 9 65 0 17 6 25 
‘DENS 5 A are eeere 5 1027... 12 50 553 13 90 0 25 2 00 
oS a Phas Ge btidby shape Hs Jan. 25, 1933.. 12 50 56% 13 95 0 25 2 25 
GAO, Mt POU Me tots t AR Jan. 25, 1933.. 12 50 563 11 65 0 20 4 55 
PAGS oko RE A eosin sa oaths 1926. . 12 50 532 12 40 0 23 2 80 
Ss se EMR oe oo ashe Xs 1923... 12 50 543 12 30 0 22 3 35 
TAO a oso th Siig aioe win ed 1927.. 12 50 53% 12 20 0 23 3 00 
(OR Sat ee eRe Ot 1919. . 12 50 532 14 40 0 27 0 95 
re parame: oar « aaa pa 5» + 1932... 12 50 553 14 35 0 26 1 55 
POS mec set EL ae os a's ss hee 1925.. 12 50 553 13 55 0 24 2 35 
MOO Nee hc PRE AY to's ss Osps 1928... 12 50 457 10 00 0 22 3 05 
MON eee Rs Be sien a thats Feb. 15, 1933.. 12 50 547 13 75 0 25 1 90 
YAP pee parr paemariras aor a Feb. 21, 1933.. 12 50 18 2 10 0 12 3 00 
Ci Aa Bene, Behe le oles. Saat i 1932. . 12 50 55% 13 90 0 25 2 00 
Gd ESTs ap Sal Ry 2's ols 1924. . 12 50 563 10 70 0 19 5 50 
i fearanee Diaraoe poe eenta RIO Mar. 13, 1933.. 12 50 36 5 55 0 15 4 70 
(is Ee Aas Sees eee 1927.. 12 50 522 13 80 0 26 1 25 
[BS 028 anaes eR Re Mar. 15, 1933.. 12 50 13 2 40 0 18 1 30 
Min sats gi clas 9 abn tne 1932.. 11 00 562 11 35 0 20 2 90 
TOO Lead gh and sie 5 of 'e oke 1921.. 12 50) | 47 11 20 0 24 2 20 


For week ending 14th September, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $4,504.75 


Sectizn H—Operators Vests 
329 


Pee Pome i neal, ck Ages 1918.. 12 50 392 9 85 0 25 1 50 
5 nt ee RE eae Penge FOE 1926. . 12 50 433 11 65 OFZ7 0 85 
0: IRA "eh etege te eas OP 1927. 12 50 393) 9 65 0 24 1 70 
Section E—Operators 
Trousers— 
ERE Tee Reet Jan, 4, 1933.. 10 00 343 7 05 0 20 0 85 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 


3252 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DrpartmMent F-7—Men’s Crioruinc—Continued 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour | Wage Rates 
$ © ©=s ets $ cts $ © =e cts $ cts 


For week ending 14th September, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $4,504.75—Oone. 


Section N—Operators Coats 
a 


OO Tres SIEGES a iat ohare 1918. ; 12 50 43% 7 75 0 18 4 75 
A Lr eae eee tsa s la ala asann 1917.. 12 50 43% 11 30 0 26 1 20 
POEs, Anema lmlnie hess Cigna 1926.. 12 50 427 9 60 0 23 2 45 
2 ERE J i Wr RED by 1923... 12 50 43% 10 90 0 25 1 60 
WAS tes mE ae wie 3 RE 1928.. 12 50 43% 10 00 0 23 2 50 
Og AS Gs eRe BREN 1 1929.. 12 50 43% 10 25 0 23 2 25 
TREES ike Agraria res 1926.. 12 50 43% 11 35 0 26 1 15 
AAAS Ne tiaie Mustehiens id's swe 1923. . 12 50 43% 9 60 0 22 2 90 
AD ies cin ere teigae eign a eee 1927... 12 50 434 11 50 0 26 1 00 
WAG SS ENTeeths > gtr eke 1919, 12 50 43% 10 20 0 23 2 30 
Ooch abc amunee she ToC 1932... 12 50 43% 11 65 0 27 0 85 
TOS A Ue Rens eee y Oem 1922... 12 50 432 11 70 0 27 0 80 
POR ko!) Eis dlbne Ase 4 State 1926.. 12 50 437 10 45 0 24 2 05 
LOO vate epee «i lene 1928... 12 50 43? 11 65 0 27 0 70 
de Ce picusie Se eRe pin he eee 1924.. 12 50 434 8 90 0 20 3 60 
VG be ea a A AR Aug. 25, 1933.. 12 50 43% 9 50 0 22 3 00 
TO Lanett Rae hic etae 1926.. 12 50 35 9 20 0 26 0 80 
POO ta tuae Sem aN eet aes 1932... 12 50 43% 9 30 0 21 3 20 
BELUGA ESS 0.1 Bh. ate) ic 1921.. 12 50 437 11 00 0 25 1 50 
HE BAGS URE A 5-5 EES 5 Aug. 28, 1933.. 12 50 43% 7 90 0 18 4 60 
POS hohe tee ee iss bee Sept. 1,. 1933.. 12 50 43% 10 85 0 25 1 65 
PD viajes ct eae eos edge Mar. 28, 1933.. 12 50 43% 8 25 0 19 4 25 
CREO 3c LN RADNOR Sept. 6, 1933.. 12 50 39 5 70 0 16 4 30 
POL cs ie Retin se SO Sept. 11, 1933... 12 50 303 4 85 0 16 3 90 
MDS ain ost CREA 9 3 e's OUI Sept. 6, 1933.. 12 50 393 10 15 0 26 1 10 
POO ssacccste ter ate sare eles aha bale 1914.. 12 50 43% 11 65 0 27 0 85 
DOE Fis aa mete ett a a OE Sept. 11, 1933.. 12 50 303 4 10 0 13 4 65 
oA IDI Ry I 1926... 12 50 393 8 70 0 22 2 55 
COS: . teases ciate uicin iat 1932... 12 50 43% 10 40 0 24 2 10 
BUS 252 mers tee we sie et gion 1926.. 12 50 43% 9 15 0 21 3 35 
co SSR rsh oa Sept. 11, 1933.. 12 50 308 5 40 0 18 3 35 
= RARER CPN Socata Rk ge SPD Sept. 11, 1933.. 12 50 308 3 40 Oo 5 35 
OA ichsemve em nein acinu. oeee Mar. 24, 1933.. 10 00 434 9 15 0 21 0 85 


For week ending 30th November, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week—-$1, 960.15 


Section H—Operators vests 
3 


(57 nO Rea 1927°. 12.50 21% 4 00 0 18 2 25 
Section E—Operators— 
Trousers— 
AAS hs anny Seen & 1912.. 12 50 134 2 10 0 16 1 65 
2 OP ae oe hl ee ee, Sere ; 1928. . 12 50 213 3 10 0 14 or lS 
7 ao a ID et IN ERR DS DN 1930. . 12 50 21; 4 55 0 21 alG 
AST ere einer nen iT Tgzor: 12 50 173 3 70 0 21 1 30 
Section N—Operators— 
Coats— 
TOD ss + waite Sansa ee ae Ot eee Oct... \ Gy4988:. 12 50 30% Bivd 0 19 3 10 
POG eh ce eee Ga eae 1926. . 12 50 248 Heo 0 21 1 80 
Ta Disesisins Le ieine terete « 1922... 12 50 223 4 95 0 22 1 40 
MOE cada tne a 1929. . 12 50 16 3 05 0 19 1 50 
10 Ee ee dean ee aie Bals (F 1925... 12 50 163 3 10 0 18 1 75 
Y VINO NT ee Bit oho ag 1926. . 12 50 212 4 95 0 23 yo 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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STrateMENT WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Facrory DrpartTMENT F-7—MeEn’s CLotH1nc—Concluded 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 

Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 

Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 

$ §6 cts Syoets. $ ~~ ets $ = ets 


Kou: weels ending 30th November, 1933—Tota! payroll of Department for week—$1,960.15-—Cone. 


Section N—Operators— 


Coats—Con. 
Cae teat ae ss ie 1923.. 12 50 20% Sao 0 19 2 05 
(OR EE Ei 02 AE OA ee bb 1919.. 12 50 16 2 45 OWLS 2010 
(LAS Men ane os bce ee 1928.. 12 50 305 5 70 0 19 3 00 
AQ ee ROE ES ta a A 1924.. 12 50 20+ 4 45 0 22 1 35 
(PASS AN ie aa ee a ae 1925.. 2750 18% Bers 0 20 1 65 
ADS ae Seems eae 1922.. 12 50 20+ 4 25 0 21 il sats 
FAO 8, SRR iy oP eel eee 192K. 12 50 293 6 15 0 21 2 30 
LORE PO AG, er teretn eters Oct 651 1933). 12750 182 3 90 0 21 Vso 
TOQUE REPOn dere tices stad 1930.. 12 50 192 3 20 0 17 2 35 
THK UA Sachse so oe SIR © Sept. 25, 1933.. 12 50 212 4 30 0 20 1 90 
(A Se ee Le i SER Es © April, 39619383: . 12 50 27 5 50 0 20 OAS 
FS Gee ie OS ene OT Mar. 9, 19383.. 2200 204 5 00 0 22 1 65 
1 bee OO ne 1924.. 12 50 16 Py AOE 0 17 1 90 
FAO RIGS ae ttey 5. ie, ) Pea nER Be AUS. Lonel OSoi.:. 12 50 303 3 20 0 10 5 50 
ADH rd eet 2 5 lS Neha OE Mar.) 2850933. 12 50 193 ah aS) 0 18 elt 
SLU. Orsicnaeis lb et eR RB Fe 1914.. 12700 202 4 10 0 20 0 
SO ea ok ce OR POR arene oe 1926. . 12 50 202 3 50 0 17 2 45 
SOD MSE RE Etats ae ss alates 1924. . eo 223 5 00 0 22 1 50 
PS (JoSiche eters APER CEE iss chs 5 ane 1926... 12 50 222 5 10 0 23 1 40 
SO PE re oe ce hats 1920.. 12 50 264 B75 0 22 1 70 
foul b/fareteab se 3035) Ae Seger Re Mar. 24, 1933.. 10 00 32 Dato 0 16 215 
SU ere Mey Ae ease eucley Oct 6, 1933 12 50 a2 4 00 0 18 2 50 
Section F—Operators But- 
tonholes— 
OIL Oe eee ea wor cicen ss: 1928 12 50 293 7 05 0 24 1 40 
DOOM re eet 1932 12 50 21% 4 70 0 21 AHS 
DOO asea Ae eee tes 1929 12 50 273 6 30 0 28 1 60 
OT AY SR pee ED A OI Dead NO Se. OE EIR ‘Sy ROSELLE SRM E AT = soe SUAS OE 
Facrory DrprartMENtT F-8, WoMEN’S DRESSES 
For week ending 16th March, 1933.—Total payroll of Department F-8 for week, $3,712.30 
ea Sa da eee RS vena 2 TUR eR 2 SN AS EF SIDR eae Pe ER 
Section ‘‘A’’ (Operators— 
Dresses)— 
Dae eae ARES ois: Ses. usc eS 1930... 12 50 Sti 6 25 0 18 3 70 
il Gee tre de os tote, bua 8 1923.. 12 50 512 13 10 0 25 1 65 
1G eee RE ee cece snce tg ataes 1922.. 12 50 343 7 80 0 23 2 00 
WR CRMIO aE LC Cl Stan Mane 2 1932.. 12 50 473 10 45 0 22 3 20 
1 Ihe 6 esos duis cor, CeeeenaRASmRRIS Foe 1923.. 12 50 35 7 90 0 23 2 05 
ROR A css cc Able oa io oe alee 1924.. 12) 50 47% 11 65 0 24 1 85 
OO AB iis Sieie ee akee 1923... 12 50 302 7 00 0 23 iL ars: 
OA) Reeser ag WEY toad oaetegenet en 1929.. 12 50 43 10 65 0 25 155 
1) Bee OPA dire testis cae ote OD see, 12 50 432 10 75 0 25 1 75 
PAPA US Senna Mele cRRU AEN ae 8. 1929.. 12 50 432 10 60 0 24 1 90 
LDA oy Me BOTS WBE AI IORERAIES fr 1915.. 12 50 512 12 80 0 25 1 95 
BEND sian. Toe ARCO foe Jan. | O.t930.). 12 50 512 10 30 0 20 4 45 
DADS eis SEE AAT dase Siok C10 1929*. 12 50 433 9 10 0 21 3 40 
DORE eR a liste ek Afshin? ahh, eat RR ie 12 50 26% 5 90 0) 22 159 
224) Ragas, ele a ee arene Jan. 12, 1933.. 12 50 473 11175 0 24 1 90 
DA Rare Aan Nam cee mmemimny © Janee) 13tel93a6. 12 50 473 10 45 0 22 3 20 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


StaTeMENT No. WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-8, WOMEN’S DRESSES 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for certain 


Employees’ 
Number 


For week endng 16th March, 1933—Total payro!] of Department F-8 for 


“B”’ (Operators— 
Blouses and skirts)— 


Section 


Section ‘‘C’’ (Women Oper- 
ators—Dresses)— 


Section ‘‘C’’ (Pressing and 
Finishing )— 


Date 
Hired 


periods 


Weekly 
Minimum 
Wage 
Rate 


Hours 
Worked 


Amount 
Earned 


Average | Deficiency. 
Amount below 
Earned Minimum 


Per Hour |Wage Rates 


———  s | | -  [ 


$ cts. 


1929. . 12 50 30 
1929... 12 50 41 
1931. 12 50 43 
1915. 12 50 34 
1924. 12 50 51 
1931. 12 50 39 
1927... 12 50 43 
1919... 12 50 39 
1929... 12 50 43 
1931... 12 50 22 
1931. 12 50 39 
1931. 12 50 33 
1931... 12 50 33 
1997. 12 50 51 
1997... 12 50 32 
1908... 12 50 43 
1922... 12 50 26 


3 5 30 
2 8 90 
7 8 55 
z 5 25 
o 13 15 
2 9 05 
i 10 15 

6 60 
z 10 85 

4 65 
2 6 70 
2 7 85 
3 6 40 
m 12 80 
rf 7 25 

9°70 
2 5 20 


017 3 35 
0 21 2 95 
0 19 3 95 
0 15 4 50 
0 25 1 60 
0 23 2 15 
0 23 2 35 
0 17 4 50 
0 25 1 45 
0 21 1 60 
0 17 4 50 
0 23 1 65 
0 19 3 10 
0 25 1 95 
0 22 1 90 
0 22 2 50 
0 19 2 35 


For week ending 29th June, 19383—Total payroll of Department F-8 for week $5,493.30 


Section ‘‘A’’ (Operators— 
Dresses)— 


Cd 


ee 


June 


2, 


1923... 12 50 57% 13 75 
1930... 12 50 52% 12 05 
1927, 12 50 36% 7 20 
1933*. 12 50 473 6 20 
1933... 12 50 52% 7 90 
1933.. 12 50 53% 9 15 
1933... 12 50 46% 8 15 
1929. . 12 50 503 11 50 
1933.. 12 50 57% 13 35 
1933... 12 50 58% 12 60 
1933... 12 50 233 2 80 
1933. . 12 50 163 2 25 
1933*. 12 50 58% 6 15 
1916.. 12 50 525 12 10 
1933... 12 50 47 10 30 
1926. . 12 50 513 9 90 
1927... 12 50 47% 11 20 
-1933.. 12 50 482 6 00 
1933. . 12 50 55% 12 30 
1915.. 12 50 323 6 75 
1933... 11 00 333 3 85 
1933.. 11 00 333 5 50 
1923.. 12 50 517 8 35 
1920.. 12 50 46% 10 05 
1930. . 12 50 49% 9 35 
1926.. 12 50 42% 7 55 
1933... 12 50 56% 12 15 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 


0 24 2 60 
0 23 2 85 
0 20 3 15 
0 13 7 35 
0 15 7 00 
0 17 6 05 
vty 5 20 
0 23 2 90 
0 23 3 00 
0 22 4 00 
0°12 3 90 
0 13 2 50 
0 11 10 45 
0 23 3 00 
0 23 2 60 
0 19 4 85 
0 23 2 45 
0 12 7 90 
0 22 3 45 
0 21 2 55 
OStT 4 60 
0 16 2 95 
0 16 6 40 
0 22 3 20 
0 19 4 90 
0 18 4 55 
0 21 4 05 
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GpatTeMENT No. WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Factory DrpArTMENT F-8, WoMEN’S DRESSES 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour | Wage Rates 
PORES E Meter nearest a a 
$ ets. $ cts. St cts. $7? cts: 


ek Lh hak ahtaiet nit 
For week endng 29th June, 1933—Total payroll of Department F-8 for week $5,493.30—Cone. 


Section ‘‘B’’ (Operators— 
Blouses and Skirts) 


1 Wee eg ae | BR etre 1929. . 12 50 50 11 95 24 2 55 
25 (0 uate nih Se, ieee OREO Bc 1929.. 12 50 57 13 50 0 24 2 85 
9.) PNR» 9, RM EE 1928*. 12 50 58 11 60 0 20 5 00 
RO Ne IK 9 tae \ BR I aa 1915.. 12 50 58 13 75 0 24 2 85 
Section ‘‘C’’ (Operators— 
Dresses)— 
Uy SCR 2 a aoa peeps) 1928. . 12 50 58 14 05 0 24 25D 
AOS re ie. SR a oiore esol s oat May 29, 1933.. 1A a) 30 5 40 017 3 40 
AS) SARE RE Rae ee 6 ened eit May 29, 1933.. 11 00 58 8 90 0 15 5 75 
/ ON fs cee eat, th, «Seal AERO ee 1929.. 12 50 52 12 60 0 24 2 50 
A DONE. 2h cApntewete oer: orst aoveters 1929.. 12 50 55 12 20 Q 22 3 70 
A Sere: OREM Mas Korte =. siete May 30, 1933.. 12 50 34 7 05 0 20 2 80 
Aare te, Maras eters erste June 12, 1933.. 11 00 55 8 00 0 14 6 00 
ANG eh Pe ana >A bites Dace on June 12, 1933.. 12 50 46 10 85 0 23 2 40 
ASG. Rese ARONA cavers io ore SING June 26, 1933.. 12 50 37 8 15 0 22 2 40 
GLEN spat ME GAM ah Seti so = ee June 26, 1933.. 12 50 33 3 50 0 10 6 10 
Section ‘“‘G’’ (Pressing and 
Finishing )— 
COT) Ae 2 I 1915.. 12 50 50 11 00 0 22 3 40 
FOLAs Ree ee bis «5 2 1908... 12 50 51 10 45 0 20 4 30 
TIAN 5 hn lh Pe 2 1917.. 12 50 49 10 55 0 21 3 50 
SEP mR GR AB a 8 June 9, 1933.. 12 50 57 9 50 0 17 6 8 
For week ending August 24, 1933. Total payroll of Department F-8 for week, $3,006.15 
Section ‘‘A’’ (Operators— 
resses)— 
OO ce aorericorccieveren ens ‘ 1923*. 12.50 433 8 30 0 19 3-75 
DATTEAY Ge diy [eae aa Ara Or Cae 1928.. 12 50 443 9 85 0 22 2 50 
DAN anne eth a cece as. ers os ays June 12, 1933.. 12 50 473 10 25 0 21 2 95 
SF Oat OES aig acevo s octets June 12, 1933.. 12 50 443 6 50 0 15 5 85 
SAO MM Rise Meee. | reels ioerse tage Jane. (py 19383... 12 50 473 8 75 0 18 4 45 
A ptr ORR eles En oe June 19, 1933.. 12 50 463 9 40 0 20 3 50 
Section ‘‘B’’ (Operators— 
(Blouses and Skirts)— 
amet Pitre oyoce cuore 1917.. 12 50 463 10 45 0 22 2 45 
£4 Jace eh ERO eee ees SI 1929... 12750 432 9 55 0 22 2 50 
BO Ta Ei aea: coasters Barns 1906.. 12 50 38 7 45 0 20 2 95 
CLP ACADRME |W Caan» 5 1915.. 12 50 462 10 85 0 23 2 05 
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Statement No. WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Factory Department F-8, Women’s Dresszs 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for 
certain periods 


TDM IMEEM indian mace 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum | Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
$ sets. $ cts. $ ets. $ ets. 


For week ending August 24, 1933. Total payroli of Department F-8 for week, $3,006.15—Oone. 


Section ‘‘C’’ (Operators— 


Dresses) — 
BOS vysisle AE ea ctl Sam May 29, 1933.. 12 50 10 05 0 22 2 30 
O10. Ore ree. Diet. Oe 1927. 12 50 9 80 0 22 2°95 
rg HOLD 04) NO, 1919. 12 50 9 25 0 21 2 80 
ee tey e(, Baeynei ct nh han 1929. 12 50 10 20 0 21 3 00 
Eafe alae: (WRU NER 1931. 12 50 7 95 0 20 2 85 
PA Ne gener flag a EE RIN 1931 12 50 7 35 0 21 2420 
Bev cite en te ohne AT ue 193ix, 12 50 9 40 0 21 2 65 
BSL eRe aie! Chie May 29, 1933.. 12 50 7 20 0 19 2 90 
BOB! ie far de dnl 1930.. 12 50 2 45 0 14 2°10 
aA PRAT ke Ca aca) May 29, 1933.. 11 00 6 95 0 18 2 80 
HAG Ae Ea ce en fate May 31, 1933.. 12 50 8 30 0 19 3 75 
EES 2) 20 Diba Sant AN 10) 1928.. 12 50 9 85 0 22 2 50 
OURS RIED T0  he AL aer ) 1929.. 12 50 9 65 0 21 2 95 
EY ICI TE 2 pee 1930*. 12 50 7 55 017 4 50 
FEV RRs ody alana ae bo June 27, 1933.. 12 50 7 30 0 16 5 00 
BOGS ed Mi abe tes ae 1931... 12 50 9 65 0222 2 45 
Le OED, AF ys ae UMaine 1921.. 12 50 8 10 0 19 3 95 


Section ‘‘G’’ (Pressers and 
Finishers)— 


@eeeer cee ec ece eee cee eee 


Vo) 

J 

On 
oooo°cl;€c 
Doe bo DODO 
ke CO DOD LO bO 

bo 

=> 

=) 


FACTORY DEPARTMENT F. 9—FURS 
For week ending March 23, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $65.90 


Operator— 


PTS 5, hee ce tke tae 1926.. 12 50 63 1 55 0 23 0 35 
Finisher— 
ESO) raha dia duty ety Salle 8c ae 1924... 12 50 3 0 75 0 25 0 10 


For week ending September 28, 19383—Total payroll of Department for week $597.85 


A5c ORNNALSC GRRE ce ram ee SD yy BRT 


Finishers— 
bs Rares neh a ed | 1913. 12 50 562 14 25 0 25 1 95 
Ue SP eres MG aR UM 1912.. 12 50 562 16 00 0 28 0 20 
ied trses Ry ae RNR COGS S 1905. . 12 50 562 13 50 0 24 2 70 


For week ending December 21, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $323.15 


Se re ae ee 


Finishers— 
UE Dye i Re PPAR ACR 2 1916.. 12 50 392 11 05 0 28 0 30 
7 ARE, Re ee aA geen Sahn wi June 14, 1933.. 12 50 203 5 10 0 24 0 85 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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SraTeEMENT No. WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Factory Department F-10, Tiss, Murriers, SwkEaATERS, Caps, Etc. 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to minimum wage rates for 
certain periods 


ee ee 
aa en ee 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum | Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
Pd Cee EA Re ae i ies clr: tea See RE Ce Eales. |e 
$)-.eba, $ cts. $ cts. $. cts. 


For week ending November 9, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $630.70 


ae en IOe. wane 91 pabenE O7OU Ik) Nein pe ee 


Operators—Ties and 


Scarves— 

1G LON Pana 2 8 80 3 AP ae ea 8 5 1928.. » 22 50 503 14 20 0 28 0 30 
Operators—Caps and 

Buttons— 
DEE Y ese) dene grireess heat 1919.. 12 50 553 12 60 0 23 3 30 
ST ee, ee astrcakrate tease aby Sept. 15, 1933.. 12 50 562 14 60 0 26 1 60 
DOR OR ad aid o's i ¥ Gi Sept. 15, 1933.. 12-50 37% 9 35 0 25 1 30 
a At eee rie See ie ea Nov. 8, 1933*. 11 00 193 2 30 0 12 2 60 
Ch Wade i ge a na Nove, eaibvode. 12 50 273 5 15 0 18 2 70 
UN ALC! a: dR RR 1928. . 12,50 562 13 05 0 23 40 


Soren ink eg af a Ud 
For week ending August 3, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $301 
RASS ley a eee es ey 


Operators—Ties and 


Scarves— 
BOR Ae PRR ee side} seals. SS 1932 12 50 243 5 90 0 24 1 15 
Ped Ree ae cos fale natant 1906 12 50 231 6 25 0 27 0 40 

Operators—Caps and 

Buttons— 
CUPS bala PSA ati gra oma 1928 12 50 373 10 25 0 27 0755 
LUA See aclu Sacto pea ae 1919 12 50 373 9 90 0 26 0 90 
ty oO Cae Nae ee ae ee 1919 12 50 364 9 70 0 27 0 65 


For week ending March 2, 1938—Total payroll of Department for week $226.80 
emcee Pi tomes se ek a a ea ae 


Operators—Ties and 
Scarves— 


Tee a ticaeln «Gas Caconcreapreno Ts bec 1932*. 12 50 214 3 25 0 15 2 95 
TERS OAS dn Als cencncincetgse 1928.. 12 50 212 5 60 0 26 1 45 
Operators—Caps and 
Buttons— 
Gee BIEN 2". tercas levetere 1920.. 12 50 29 6 55 0 23 1 70 
ALO) Weis, EE Ee ie fo exe nents 1927.. 12 50 312 715 0 238 1 85 
DEG et SER tie sis ne eteae 1919.. 12 50 242 5 50 0 22 1 65 
AE yee PR, NOIRE co 1928.. 12 50 29 6 60 0 23 1 55 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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STATEMENT No. WC-7—Continued 


THE T. EATON Co. LIMITED 
Factory DEPARTMENT F-11—Sprr Caszs, Baas aNnp Harness 


Schedule of Earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for 
certain periods 


———e—eseeesssSsS9BaaSSSSSSSS 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Rate | Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 


Lt = ina a LLL LL ee eee ee eee 


$ cts. $ ets. $ cts. $ cts. 
S| ts | ts 


For week ending 4th May, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $612.40 


— SS ee eS eee 


Operators—Leather Goods 
OE sen xs SO PN ena vg SO 1926... 12 50 29 710 0 24 1 20 
iC SPH oh Meno Se RIN a 1927... 12 50 402 10 80 0 27 0 85 


For week ending 5th October, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $1,211.85 . 
Operators—Leather Goods 
4 


OD ARE ee Me est see ch elt 1929... 12 50 477 11 15 0 23 2 50 
OD eo Rete eit ee 1930. . 12 50 313 8 25 0 26 0 80 


Factory Department F-12, Women’s Woo.LEN Dresses, SKIRTS AND RAINCOATS 


For week ending 20th April, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $3,567.35 


. PAM Veit) Lh fa ae Ll ee ee eee 


Section ‘‘B’’ Operators— 


Dresses— 
(08. 2. ROY Pe Pa ae 1919.. 12850 85 tM 0 20 2 80 
BUG cote. Be) ag oe 1930. . 12 50 35 7 80 0 22 2 15 
VES ROS Meee cl gio eer Cy fe 1924.. 12 50 SD 8 25 0 24 1 70 
LOM Sct MO 1923.. 1250 303 6 05 0 20 2 60 
UES ee Ae OF A eee ae 1920.. 12 50 35 7 20 0 21 DES 
PIS) acd ISS NN LOU, 0g 1926.. 12 50 35 7 85 0 22 2 10 
Paocine Lared Hoek. cewe eel 1920... 12 50 35 § 05 0 23 1 90 
aS hci s Ce. Ue ews el ee 1925.. 12 50 35 7 40 0 21 200 
MO. c6 5, Mee ces oe ete WOSIe. 12 50 ao 8 65 0 25 1 30 
OO wks 2 uate eee el ee 1925*, 12 50 213 3.15 0 14 8 05 
OO sss c PARR ANS Gre oe 1919... 12 50 264 5 45 0 21 2 10 
pee OD gnats 1924. . We 303 5 40 0 18 3 25 
Ufa. cect espe nae mie Jan. | 24,1933)” L250 35 8 45 0 24 150 
Cg hultiuk ras RE Re cae Feb. 1.74939. 12 50 oo 775 OF22 2 20 


Section ‘‘B”’ Tucking— 
AUS aris foes ope re Feb. 7, 1933.. 12 50 35 8 45 


ee le nee ee eet Heh de le 


*See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 
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StaTEMENT No. WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Factory DEPARTMENT F-12, WomEN’s WOOLLEN DRESSES, SKIRTS AND RAINCOATS 


Schedule of Earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for 
certain periods 


See eee SS eae ee ee ae 


Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Rate | Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 


Per Hour | Wage Rates 


ee reer | arene mere | p—ennremennimerranannseaeeamesnenn | meena 


—_—_— —_——_ 


For week ending 17th August, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $1,871.65 


608 LS OSS PURE SHES IEE OP er errata 


Section ‘‘B’’ Finishers— 


Dresses— 

(eA apie 99 Ye, | RN aa V4 4 1924.. 12 50 434 11 15 0 25 1 35 
Section ‘‘B’’ Operators— 

Dresses— 
71 RDN, |. Sa Ea 1919.. 12/50 433 11,30 0 26 1 20 
Ue OE OEE ak Sloe pore 1919.. 12 50 433 9 90 0 23 2 60 
yh Raye. No Ee oe May 22, 1938.. 12 50 433 10 60 0 24 1 90 
7 1G Ov: T | U6 * Rea a May 9, 19338.. 12 50 13% 2 60 0 20 115 
Tae eh amet RO ahs aise "2 1929.. 12 50 302 6 00 0 20 2°79 
1p Cicaa le Med 2s bl pap San ie ee 1929... 12 50 433 11 10 025 1 40 
PAA A POM cose Tepoie ete 1925.. 12 50 392 9 10 0 23 2S 
VAG EE LEE, Beslan beat 1925.. 12 50 433 11 20 0 26 1 30 
Ome ae SMP LA Se cencid asst ty: 1926. 12 50 433 10 00 0 23 2 50 
RO nt = Si, ae RAT 3 Jan. 24, 1933.. 12 50 134 2 60 0 20 1 15 


For week ending October 5th, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $5,180.80 


WS as hs De 


Section ‘‘B’’ Operators— 


Dresses— 
HOSE Re ete bo 3 ee 1922.. 12ho0 562 10 30 0 18 5 90 
MOG TERE tebes die ioe nk 225 1930... 12 50 522 12 30 0 23 2 65 
OSs eee Rete: mbes aianer aeons 1919.. 12 50 553 11 35 0 20 4 55 
TCDS a Std Er ee aaree oa 1916.. 1250 47 9 45 0 20 3 95 
Ale eRe ce Resmone se Sick O23 ne 12 50 562 13 90 0 24 2 30 
TBS ee be See ae July “1771933. . 12 50 562 12 20 0 21 4 00 
OH eae | 5 et ae ere gL A 1925.. 12 50 553 12 90 0 23 3 00 
TREN OM A aA) A oe Gilet See Re 1925.. 12 50 553 13 30 0 24 2 60 
ERD A sh ale Se Re AIS IER 1927.. 12 50 562 13 65 0 24 2 55 
LUO TA Senet Tos ee ee. 6 1924.. 12 50 523 We ves 0 22 3 20 
THI Nites oD act eS June’ 23, 1933. . 12 50 454 10 80 0 24 94, DAW) 
PETRCIOY coat) APN Atal Pr Re aeaen eae Jan. 24, 1933.. 12 50 562 12 05 0 21 4 15 
TRV a Fe eae aN June 14, 19338.. 12 50 543 iy On22 3 50 
Sie Pe Ae Aes o apo sieht Janene tol 933... 12 50 514 10 75 0 21 3 90 
SO ee ae RE sceneaeare rk athe Mar. 22, 1983.. 12 50 46 10 90 0 24 225 
SAS. A eis so ase Sept. 13, 1933.. 11 00 39 7 50 0 19 2 30 
SS oN sce Sept. 13, 1933.. 12 50 563 12 90 0 23 3 30 
TOR eiAcee 2:4 GR ar eae S & June 12, 1933.. 12 50 562 13 90 0 24 2 30 
OSES. Bae ard Saya aerate Sept. 29, 1983.. 11 00 473 5 50 0 12 6 50° 


Factory DrpartMENtT F-15, CHILDREN’S Coats 


For week ending April 13th, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $3,123.35 


EO I RE a aN aS ll alae A arene Pr TTT T 


Finishers— 
EE sh dee ea tg a RE Pot 1922.. 12 50 41 8 25 0 20 3 40 
TS Sreeeeee cittro ate ree 1915.. 12 50 44 8 80 0 20 3 75 
FAQs eee ae coh. c htoneeers 1932... 12 50 423 9 05 0 21 3 00 
NAS eae ess Pienaar 1926.. 12 50 424 8 85 0 21 3 15 
jC ee A A ee A be 1916.. 12 50 413 °9 15 0 22 270 
Ae See Sealy eakaee 1921... 12 50 414 8 90 0 21 2 99 
as eas be Tost 12 50 532 IF is0 0 21 4 04 


* See Statement WC-8 for.Company’s explanation. 
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STATEMENT No. WC-7—Continued 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Factory Department F-15, Cumpren’s Coats 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
aaoqCqqQqQQquououououEu0Emeee eo 
| ' 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Em ptoyees’ Date Minimum Hours*} Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate Per Hour |Wage Rates 
9 ~ mets, $ cts. $ = ets. $ = ets. 
———_.]H———<— tS cts | ts. 


For week ending April 13th, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week $3,123.35—Cone. 


SSS I a ye a ete te a 


Finishers—Con. 


OTe sre Bi ee 1930. . 12 50 421 8 20 0 19 3 80 
LOS Ain sueltoveis eae 1901.. 12 50 483 9 45 0 19 4 45 
1 (1 Ea SOR eg ae | 1905. . 12 50 423 110 0 18 4 35 
bt aay AeA es AR os 1912.. 12 50 514 9 05 0 18 - § 60 
1, AB Ua GIS et aia eh a 1900. . 12 50 482 9 40 0 19 4 50 
LTO ck AA ee ee 1910.. 12 50 523 9 40 0 18 5 65 
OR Re De ee cree 1909. . 12) 50 514 9 30 0 18 Sy S15, 
LWW RRC nS! oe’ eines Cem Nase 12 50 50+ 9 55 0 19 4 80 
LTS a are See RE then cara, ee 191272 PO) 50+ 9 05 0 18 5 30 
Operators— 
AO), es snes e le si ncece oly TAU 1927... eo) 513 12 05 0 23 2 70 
OOS eae Rn Caren han 1909. . 12 50 563 TALESO 0 20 4 65 
SB Re MSC gee) Wag ninth 1930. . 12 50 482 9 75 0 20 4 15 
SUG Hla MR INN oes he a 1 OTN 12 50 533 12 05 Op22 3 30 
DOA Trin Me tase cr 1904.. 12 50 512 Orso 0 18 5 40 
COEF LE PS rs 1901.. 12 50 532 9 00 0 17 6 35 
OLS, wee. Aieae ay h ae is had 1907.. 12) 50 563 11 90 0 21 4 30 
Doe ee ME ey ee ee ee LOTR 1250 45+ 9 35 0 21 300 


For week ending June 1st, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $942.15 


Finishers— 
TAG hic DERE ytd code Tee 0 70 0 12 0 95 
Coat Operators— 
SC: MAL RE) LN 1 70 0 16 0 90 
OOD LC eile Aled le 1 05 0 16 0 90 
4) eran (2h nA 5 1 00 Oats 1 35 
Basters— 
504 IED «3, AB. aA 2 45 017 1 70 
Finishers— 
BOO fot) ime Sedat sc hing 2 90 0 20 1 25 
BOS oi: Le Ae Wie ok eee 2 20 O17 1 50 
qT a oh, LR the co's eae 2,30 0 08 1 40 
WE SR HB EE CD: 2 25 0 17 1 60 
ED. eco Mate te ai tae ee Se Mle 0 15 2 00 
AOS, Gee ee ae 3 30 ald 2.10 
TA a Beene nee 2 95 0 20 1 20 
RES. is, Re uighe aere 2 45 Ole 1 70 
Small Part Operators— 
AA i's. Bae: ith: 415 0 23 0 95 
Operators— 
SOT Por cee ue a eee 3 90 0 21 1 50 
DOS acc, + MG da ee ea dt 8 00 0 24 1 55 
OETA 2 40 0 13 3 00 
OOS 3, sei Qh ow cick eid 3 80 0 21 1 45 
OTe Loueed Hee Uaa, oc oe 3 95 0 23 1 00 
DLS | ic tn, eR dee Ch ee 3 95 0 22 1 15 
DO Tio icc SER cfiere cleo came 4 20 0 22 1 20 
Uy Re 5 Cn Se 4 00 0 22 1 10 
ebdip aha tH ose ito RR TN 8 65 0 26 0 90 
EP aa emotes Weir ton 4 ee 6 50 0 22 1 80 
DBD oclverelee | sala ee 2 00 0 20 0 90 
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Srarement No. WC-7—Concluded 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Facrory DspartMEent F-15, CHILDREN’S Coats—Concluded 


Schedule of earnings of women pieceworkers who were not increased to the minimum wage rates for certain 


periods 
ai nnn En ee 
Weekly Average | Deficiency 
Employees’ Date Minimum Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Hired Wage Worked | Earned Earned Minimum 
Rate : Per Hour |Wage Rates 
$ ©6= cts $ cts $ .. cts $  ~=s cts. 


For week ending November 30th, 1933—Total payroll of Department for week, $1,894.65 


Coat Operators— 
* 


a FAN, Shae a hays ke ies April 24, 1933.. 12 50 427 05 0 19 4 00 
Oe. ial tes 5 ake gies aa a 909.. 12 50 375 7 00 0 18 3 80 
BOO re ae eae ae ale 12 50 38% 6 50 017 4 45 
Aga ie op Mat ae oe eats ee 12 50 412 9 10 0 22 2 85 
BIBI x ee ee OR ao a ais 12 50 432 8 75 0 20 3.00 
RS Pie on cies fe eausiciotsy aS 12 50 383 7 20 0 19 S10 
Finishers— 
ies Dh pee Gals = ge 0 Oct. 18, 12, 50 432 9 05 0 21 3 45 
je Ne hy aL CCN Ira Ae 12 50 432 9 30 0 21 3 20 
pt a NES oe ey ae 12 50 473 10 05 0 21 3 60 
i je ate palette ts Ine 12 50 432 9 00 0 21 3 50 
Small Parts Operators— 
SE SEE RN a are 12:50 31 5 25 0 17 3 60 
Operators— 
ODE et re Nemes iactie 5 12 50 29 5 40 019 2 90 
eine ae ear scale ak nar ee 12 50 31 3 90 0 18 4 95 
OOS ey nck Lene d kh cies Re April 24, 12 50 A0t 5 80 0 14 5 70 
CON ah Pen Ak Sa ee Een 19 12 50 372 4 95 0 13 5 75 
OTR GAL ey Con eee ee sar 12 50 374 715 0 19 3 65 
Bc aR eee eee tee ao es 12°50 ols 5 45 0 17 3/65 
QO SARI, Vee fab 4 12 50 36% 5 80 0 16 4 60 
Soo a ce) ke odie aes. 12 50 402 6 20 0 15 5 45 
QOS UN Cd Ie MCLE Pe BS 12 50 383 7 10 0 18 4 00 
Dt ik NN Sst teed oc4 als» 12 50 403 6 75 017 4 90 
Vt ORL 8 AE SOIR Be dae 12 50 375 7 30 0 19 3 50 
OORT) 2 a ra hee ess 12°50 362 4 85 0 138 5 55 
Al De hae ike Bae eae 12 50 a27 5 65 0 17 3 65 


* See Statement WC-8 for Company’s explanation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Let us examine on page 8 department F-5, women’s silk dresses?—A. Yes. 
Q. Take the first operator?—A. Number 906, hired 31st January, 1933; 
worked 56 hours, earned $12.70, an average of 23 cents an hour which was $3.30 
less than the minimum wage because she worked 12 hours overtime. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. And in spite of that she could not earn the minimum wage?—A. The 
overtime would increase her minimum wage. She earned 20 cents more than the 
minimum wage for the full week but it is $3.30 less than the minimum wage 
because of the overtime. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then the next operator?—A. Operator No. 911, worked 53% hours, earned 
$11.70, which was $3.55 below the mimimum. 
Q. 22 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then Section B operators?—A. Section B operators, No. 422, worked 
53% hours, earned $12.40, average 23 cents an hour, which was $2.80 less than 
the minimum. | 

Q. Operator 406°?—A. Hired 26th May, 1933, worked 573 hours, earned 
$9.15 which was $7.35 less than the minimum. 

Q. 16 cents per hour?—A. 16 cents per hour. 

Q. And $7.35 below the minimum?—A. Yes. 

@. That is, even after working 13 hours overtime?—A. She earned $7.35 
less than the minimum for a full week. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Are they all experienced employees?—A. You can tell that from the 
weekly minimum rate that is set out in the schedule. If the rate is $12.50 then 
the operators are fully experienced, but some of them are shown at $11 or $10. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
(). Now then take operator 413?—A. Operator 413 hired 29th May, 1933, 
worked 39 hours, earned $7.20, or 18 cents per hour, which was $3.95 below the 
minimum. 


By Mr. Factor: 

@. Do those figures in any way indicate to you that these operators were 
in any way slow?—A. You will find, Mr. Factor, that in periods when the 
factory was busy that they would take on new operators, and you can tell from 
this schedule whether they are new operators or not from the date that they 
are hired. Generally those whose wages would be the lowest would be the people 
who had just been hired. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. However, you have got a good many here who are old operators that are 
in the same class?—A. Yes. 

@. And we will come to those. Take operator 501?—A. Hired 25th May, 
1933, worked 57g hours, earned $7.45, an average of 13 cents, $9.05 below the 
minimum. 

(. Then the next one?—A. Operator 509, hired 22nd May, 1933, worked 
57% hours, earned $10.80, an average of 19 cents per hour, which is $5.65 below 
the minimum. : 

@. The next two?—A. Operator 518,. hired 27th May, 1933, worked 38 
hours, earned $5.20, an average of 14 cents per hour which is $4.35 below the 
minimum. In that case the rate there is $11; they would not be fully experi- 


enced. 
@. Then the next?—A. 520, hired 29th May, 1933, worked 304 hours, 
earned $4, an average of 13 cents per hour which is $5.90 below the minimum. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Were these people hired as experienced workers?—A. The rate is $12.50; 
they would be classed as fully experienced workers. 


By the Chairman: 


(. Here is another one engaged in 1926, an old timer?—A. Operator 502, 
hired 1926, worked 573 hours, earned $14.45, an average of 25 cents per hour 
or $2.05 less than the minimum. 


By Mr. Sommerville: | 
Q. Finishers, take 633?—A. Hired 1917, worked 518 hours, earned $10.40 
or an average of 20 cents per hour, $4.35 less than the minimum. 
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Q. That is an experienced worker of sixteen years. Then the next one?— 
A. 637, worked 424 hours, earned $8.45 or 20 cents an hour, which is $3.55 below 
the minimum. 

Q. The next one?—A. 643, hired 1909, worked 474 hours, earned $16.80, 
an average of 23 cents per hour, which is $2.70 less than the minimum. 

Q. Then 655?—A. Hired 1921, worked 47% hours, earned $10.10, 21 cents 
an hour, which is $3.55 less than the minimum. 

Q. Then tuckers and hemstitchers on women’s silk dresses?—A. No. 282, 
hired 1928, worked 5735 hours, earned $13.30, an average of 23 cents an hour, 
or $3.15 below the minimum. 

Q. And the next one?—A. 278, hired 1927, worked 433 hours. That would 
be one full week. Earned $8.30, average 19 cents an hour, $3.50 below the 
minimum. 

Q. The next one?—A. 910. 

Q. That is the week of 8th July, 1933?—-A. That was the largest pay-roll 
for the year in that department. 

Q. Yes?—A. The first operator, 910 worked 433 hours, earned $10.05, or 
23 cents an hour, $2.45 below the minimum. 

Q. Yes?—A. 911, hired 16th May, 1933, worked 35 hours, earned $7.50 
or 22 cents an hour, $2.45 below the minimum. 

Q. Here is one who has been there for ten years?—A. 422, hired 1924, 
worked 434 hours, earned $10 or 23 cents an hour, which was $2.35 below the 
minimum. 

Q. Then take 510?—A. Hired 1924, worked 30% hours, earned $6.40, an 
average of 21 cents per hour, $2.3 below the minimum. 

Q. Section G operators on cheap dresses, 152?—A. Operator 152: hired 
in 1907, worked a full week, earned $9.45 which was 22 cents.an hour or $3.05 
below the minimum. 

Q. Here are a number of finishers, at the bottom—637?—A. Hired in 1929, 
earned $7.05 which was 21 cents per hour, or $2.40 below the minimum. 

Q. Operator 648?—A. Hired in 1909, paid 35 cents per hour, earned $7.40 
which was $2.60 below the minimum. 

Q. The next?—A. Operator 699: hired in 1921, worked 383 hours, earned 
$8.10 or 21 cents an hour which was $2.85 below the minimum. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. This 1909 employee: she must be an elderly woman, she has been there 
apparently 25 years?—A. I presume so. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Here is an individual group of 29 employees engaged in different years 
since 1909. Take this 1915 one?—A. Operator 635: worked 35% hours, earned 
$7.85, an average of 22 cents an hour, which is $2.40 less than the minimum. 
I have not got the ages of these employees. 

Q. Take the last one on F-5—that is for the week ending the 19th Novem- 
ber, 1933?—A. Yes, this was the smallest pay-roll in that department in the 
year. Operator 507: this operator was paid 26 cents an hour, and the amount 
she received for the week was only 65 cents below the minimum. Operator 513: 
hired in 1914, worked 35 hours, earned $8.75 or 25 cents per hour, which was 
$1.25 below the minimum. Operator 152: hired in 1907, worked 35 hours, earned 
¢7.25 or 22 cents per hour, which was $2.45 below the minimum. Operator 169: 
hired in 1906, was paid at the rate of 24 cents per hour; worked 264 hours, 
received $6.35, which was $1.15 below the minimum. 

Q. Here are some of the finishers, there are seven in this group?—A. Num- 
ber 625: hired in 1914, worked 264 hours, earned $6, which was 23 cents per 
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hour, or $1.50 below the minimum. 629: hired in 1928, worked 21% hours, earned 
$5.05 which was at a rate of 23 cents per hour, or $1.20 below the minimum. 
633: hired in 1917, worked one full week, earned $10.35, which is 24 cents per 
hour or $2.15 less than the minimum. | 

@. Here is 637?—A. Hired in 1929, worked 264 hours, earned $6.25 or 24 
cents per hour which was $1.25 less than the minimum. 

. Take the one engaged in 1930?—A. 661: worked 35 hours, earned $8.90 
or 25 cents per hour which was $1.10 below the minimum. 

Q. Now you come to women’s suits and coats, department F-6?—A. Depart- 
ment F-6, the first one No. 30: hired on the 18th September, 1933, worked 473 
hours and earned $9.05 or 19 cents per hour which was $4.60 below the minimum. 

Q. Then on page 11?—A. That was for the lowest pay-roll of the year, 
the first one No, 29: hired in 1923, worked 32% hours, earned $7.30 or 22 cents 
per hour which was $2.10 below the minimum. No, 37: hired in 1919, worked 
32% hours, earned $7, or 21 cents per hour, which was $2.40 below the minimum. 

Q. The next one?—A. No. 54: Hired in 1921, worked 31% hours, earned 
$6.45 or 20 cents per hour, which was $2.65 below the minimum. 

Q., Yes; the nextione?—-A, No. 55:hived in 1908, worked 234 hours, earned 
$4.70 or 20 cents per hour, which was $1.95 below the minimum. 

Q. The next?—A. No. 56: Hired in 1930, worked 243 hours, earned $5.05 
or 20 cents an hour which was $2 below the minimum. 

@. The next?—A. No. 58: Hired in 1930, worked 30-5 hours, earned $5.90 
or 19 cents per hour, which was $2.80 below the minimum. 

Q. The next?—A. No. 72: Hired in 1923, worked 16% hours, earned $3.15 
which was an average of 19 cents per hour and which was $1.70 below the 
minimum. 

@. And the next one?—A. Was hired on the 25th January, 1933, worked 
33% hours, earned $6.55 which was an average of 19 cents per hour, and which 
was $3.15 below the minimum. 

Q. Just finish there at the bottom?—A. Hired in 1907, worked 284 hours, 
received $5.35, which was an average of 19 cents per hour and which was $2.70 
below the minimum. 

Q. That indicates that in that department for that week every one of these 
employees had been engaged for a number of years except one?—A. Except one. 

Q. These were experienced employees and they were all below the minimum 
by the amounts indicated?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Youne: What do these figures prove? 


Mr. SomMeErvItie: It just shows the amount that this 20 per cent earned 
below the mirimum. 

Mr. Youna: It shows that 20 per cent of the employees could not earn the 
minimum wage working on piecework rates. 

The Cuatrman: Oh, no. 

The Witness: This statement indicates what the people received who 
earned less than the minimum and were not bonused to the minimum. There 
were other people who earned less than the minimum, but they were bonused up 


LO th, 
By Mr. Young: 


Q. Were there any who earned over the minimum?—A. Oh, yes, quite a few. 
The Cuatrman: Of course there would be. Take the next page. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Just before we leave that: we were dealing with F-6; just let me refer 


) 


back to WC-6—on the 22nd of June, according to statement WC-6 there were 
67 employees in this department for that week, and 70 per cent of them failed to 
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earn the minimum; those were bonused, but those that were not bonused their 
earnings are shown on statement WC-7?—A. It would mean this: 30 per cent 
earned more than the minimum, 50 per cent earned less and were bonused to it, 
and 20 per cent earned less than the minimum and were not paid the minimum. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. But those that earned more than the minimum, have you any idea how 
much more they earned?—A. Some of them earned substantially more than the 
minimum. 

Q. Have you any figures on that?——A. I have not got much detailed infor- 
mation, except statement WC-4, which is a cross section of all employees, that 
is an average and indicates a cross section; we are dealing with the people 
that earned less than the minimum rate. Some employees earned very sub- 
stantially more than the minimum apparently, because they were all higher paid 
operations, and possibly because they were more skilful. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Have you any record of the number of employees in relation to the 20 
per cent class?—A. The number of employees would vary from week to week, 
on the average there would be roughly between 200 and 250 employees in that 
class each week. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Who were not bonused?—-A. Who were not bonused. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In all of the factories?—A. Yes, out of 1,100 people. 

Q. Out of 1,150?—A. Between 200 and 250. 

Q. Who would earn less than the minimum’?—A. Yes. 

Q. They were in the 20 per cent class which was not bonused. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is it. Statement WC-5 shows that for the entire year in all of 
these departments 45-8 per cent did not earn the minimum; in other words, there 
were about 500 who did not earn the minimum out of 1,159, and of those a cer- 
tain number would be bonused to comply with the requirements of the law; and 
that would leave approximately 200 to 250 who were not bonused each week? 
—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: And throughout the year 1933 who were in that class? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: They are not the same ones all the time. 


The Witness: From week to week the people going into that class would 
change, it would not be the same people for any two successive weeks. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In that same department, the women’s suits department—F-6—here is 
a week ending the 5th October, 1933, and this is the week of the biggest pay- 
roll; that would indicate the busiest week?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in this week practically everybody worked full time or more?— 
AY Yes! 

Mr, Factor: What is the pay? 

The Wrrness: For the first employee, No. 30, weekly minimum wage rate, 
$12.50, hours worked 473, amount earned $9.05, average amount earned per 
hour 19 cents, deficiency below the minimum wage rate $4.60. 
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By Mr. Factor: | 

Q. What is the next one?—A. The next one, No. 36, hired in 1912, worked 
55; hours, earned $11.70, 21 cents an hour, and $4.20 below the minimum. 
The next one, No. 50, was hired in 1908, worked 553 hours, earned $9.45, 17 
cents an hour, $6.45 less than the minimum. No. 66, hired in 1930, worked 
54; hours, earned $6.15, averaged i1 cents an hour, $9.50 below the minimum. 

Mr, SOMMERVILLE: That employee worked 10 hours overtime, and the total 
earnings were $6.15? 

The WiTNEss: Yes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: $9.50 less than the minimum? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Averaged 11 cents an hour. 

Mr. KENNEDy (Winnipeg): I notice there is a notation which says “See 
statement WC-8 for company’s explanation”? 

The Witness: That is the next statement, sir. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 

Q. Give us the next?—A. No. 74, hired 30th September, 1933, worked 44 
hours, earned $7.30, 17 cents an hour, $3.75 less than the minimum. The next 
one, hired in 1933, worked 44 hours a week, earned $3.60, average 8 cents an 
hour, $7.45 less than the minimum. 

Q. Eight cents per hour? Give us the next one—A. No. 81, hired 2nd 
October, 1933, worked 38 hours, earned $3.70, averaged 10 cents an hour, $7.15 
less than the minimum. No. 89, hired 3rd October, 1933, worked 281 hours, 
earned $3.60, 13 cents an hour, $4.45 less than the minimum. No. 98, hired 
4th October, 1938, worked 184 hours, earned $1.50, 8 cents an hour, $3.80 less 
than the minimum. 

Q. Now, give us the finishers—<A. No. 106, worked 454 hours, earned $5.90, 
averaged 13 cents an hour, $7.10 less than the minimum. No. 107, hired 4th 
July, 1933, worked 56 hours, earned $11.55, averaged 20 cents an hour, $4.65 less 
than the minimum. No. 108, hired 3rd August, 1933, worked 563 hours, earned 
$10.25, averaged 18 cents an hour, $5.95 below the minimum. No. 116, hired 
14th August, 1933, worked 563 hours, earned $11.75, 21 cents an hour, $4.45 
below the minimum. : 

Q. Give us No. 121.—A. Hired 21st August, 1933, worked 563 hours, earned 
$7.33, 13 cents an hour, $8.85 below the minimum. 

Q. No. 123?—A. Hired 30th September, 1933, worked 454 hours, earned 
$5.55, 12 cents an hour, $3.80 below the minimum. 

@. No. 126?—A. Hired 30th September, 1933, worked 454 hours, earned 
$4.30, averaged 9 cents an hour, $8.70 below the minimum. 

@. No. 1342—A. Hired 2nd October, 1933, worked 39 hours, earned $3.70, 
average 9 cents an hour, $6.10 below the minimum. 

@. No. 135?—A. Hired 2nd October, 1933, worked 284 hours, earned $3.25, 
averaged 12 cents, $4.80 below the minimum. 

Q. Give us the next one?—A. 139, hired in 1915, worked 553 hours, earned 
$12.10, 22 cents an hour, $3.80 below the minimum. No. 142, hired in 1916, 
worked 563 hours, earned $11.60, 20 cents an hour, $4.60 below the minimum. 

(. Take the next page?—A. The most of these cases, as I pointed out 
before, in a busy week, you would have more individual workers falling into 
that class. The next one is an average week in point of size. The first employee 
was hired in 1922, worked 32 hours, earned $5.60, averaged 18 cents an hour, 
$3.55 below the minimum. The next one was hired in 1933, on April 24th, 
worked 424 hours, earned $8.45, averaged 20 cents an hour, $3.60. below the 
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minimum. The next one was hired in 1932, worked 433 hours, a full week, 
earned $9.40, averaged 21 cents an hour, $3.10 below the minimum. No. 30 
was hired on September 18th, 1933, worked 423 hours, earned $6.30, averaged 
15 cents, $5.75 below the minimum. The next one was hired in 1929, worked 
a full week, earned $9.50, 21 cents an hour, $3.10 below the minimum. No. 36, 
was hired in 1922, worked 264 hours, earned $4.50, averaged 17 cents, $3 below 
the minimum. Do you want me to read some more? 

Q. Yes—A. No. 50, hired in 1908, worked 264 hours, earned $4.30, aver- 
aged 16 cents, $3.40 below the minimum. 

Q. Give us No. 44-—A. No. 44, hired on October 10th, 1933, worked 
421 hours, earned $6, averaged 14 cents, $6.05 below the minimum. 

Q. No. 55?—A. Hired in 1908, worked 433 hours, earned $7.85, 18 cents 
per hour, $4.65 below the minimum. No. 56, hired in 1930, worked 43% hours, 
earned $9.20, averaged 21 cents, $3.30 below the minimum. 

Q. The next one?—A. No. 60, hired in 1919, worked 344 hours, earned 
$6.80, averaged 20 cents, $3.05 below the minimum. 

Q. 72 and 75?—A. Each hired in 1923, No. 72 worked 433 hours, earned 
$8.35, averaged 19 cents an hour, $4.15 below the minimum; No. 75 worked 
393 hours, earned $7.40, averaged 19 cents, $3.85 below the minimum. No. 84, 
was hired on March 24, 1933, worked a full week, earned $6.70, averaged 15 
cents per hour, $5.80 below the minimum. 

Mr. Facror: I notice in some of them you have the notation, “the com- 
pany makes some explanation.” 

The Witness: We will come to that later. 

Mr. Facror: We are coming to that? In each of these classes where 
an explanation was given, was there an attempt made to find out why the 
pay was so low? 

The Witness: We selected about 57 which we referred to the company 
for explanation. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The very lowest? 


The Wrrness: Some of the lowest, and some of the oldest workers, and 
some of the higher workers. 


Mr. Nasu: In order to give the committee the reasons we took the worst 
cases. 
The Witness: Not altogether the worst cases, some of the worst, and 
some of the older workers.. | 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. We are coming to that. On this week of the 2nd November that we 
have just dealt with in this department F-6, looking back at statement WC-6, 
it appears that there were 93 employees working that week on an average, 
and 73 per cent of them failed to earn the minimum wage that is, those who 
were not bonused, and you have given us the particulars in this last statement? 
SA) -Y es: 

Q. Now, with reference to men’s clothing. We had a number of cases 
of men’s clothing that were brought to our attention as coming from the depart- 
ment—you will find it on page 14. Will you give us what you found there ?— 
A. The first pay-roll is the largest pay-roll for the year, for the week ending 
March 16, 1933. Operator 252, hired in 1928, worked 524 hours, earned $11.40, 
22 cents per hour, $3.60 below the minimum. 

Q. That is working on coats?—A. Yes. 

Q.-These operators you are mentioning now are working on coats. Take 
next, operator 260?—A. Operator 260, hired in 1926, worked 53% hours, earned 
$10.10, 18 cents per hour, $5.25 below the minimum. 
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By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Was there an explanation from the company of this very low pay, 18 
cents per hour, for this operator?—A. No. It is only those that are marked with 
an asterisk there that are referred to. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This is an experienced operator, being there seven or eight years appar- 
ently. What is the next?—A. Operator 273, hired in 1932, not fully experienced, 
worked 523 hours, earned $12.25, 23 cents per hour, $1 below the minimum. 

Q. The next is operators working on trousers?—A. The first one, No. 484, 
hired February 23, 1933, inexperienced worker, worked 563% hours, earned $6.95, 
12 cents per hour, $6 below the minimum. The next one is also inexperienced, 
operator 448, hired in January, 1933, worked 563 hours, earned $11.25 or 20 cents 
per hour. It was $1.70 below the minimum. 

Q. Then operators on vests?—-A. Operator No. 347, hired in 1927, worked 
54? hours, earned $13.15, 24 cents per hour, $2.50 below the minimum. 

Q. Here are operators on coats?—A. Section‘“‘N”, operators on coats: Oper- 
ator No. 707, hired in 1916, worked 512 hours, earned $13.30, 26 cents per hour, 
$1.45 below the minimum. No. 708, hired January 20, 1933, worked 563 hours, 
- earned $11.10, 20 cents per hour, $5.10 below the minimum. 

Q. And No, 709?—A. No. 709, hired in 1915, worked 563 hours, earned 
$13, 23 cents per hour, or $3.20 below the minimum. | 

Q. No. 727°?—A. No. 727, hired in 1929, worked 553 hours, earned $9.65, 
17 cents per hour, or $6.25 less than the minimum. 

Q. And No. 7387—A. No. 738, hired January 25, 1933, worked 563 hours, 
earned $13.95, 25 cents per hour or $2.25 less than the minimum. 

Q. No. 742?—A. No. 742, hired in 1926, worked 534 hours, earned $12.40, 
23 cents per hour or $2.80 less than the minimum. 

Q. The next seven are experienced operators who have been there five or 
six years?—A. Yes, and range from 95 cents up to $3.35 below the minimum. 

Q. Below the minimum?—A. Yes, mostly working overtime. 

Q. Every one of them working overtime?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Itstey: It does not make any difference. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No, but it shows the relationship. 

The CHAIRMAN: Full time? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Full time. 

The Witness: I mean, it shows the relationship only in that the longer they . 
work—if their earnings are running below the minimum—the more you might 
expect them to be, that is all. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take No. 777?—A. No. 777, hired in 1924, worked 563 hours, earned 
$10.70, 19 cents per hour, $5.50 below the minimum. 

Q. No. 785°?—A. No. 785, hired in 1932, not fully experienced, worked 
56% hours, earned $11.35, 20 cents per hour or $2.90 less than the minimum. 

Q. Now, for the week of the 14th of September, 1933?—A. That is an 
average sized pay-roll for that department. For instance, in Section “N” oper- 
ators on coats, the first 15 people worked within an hour of full time. They 
were all hired from 1918 till 1932, no new workers there. Their earnings averaged 
from 18 cents per hour to 27 cents per hour, and they were from 70 cents to 
$4.75 less than the minimum. 

Q. That is for 15 experienced operators?—A. Yes, roughly about 15. 

Q. And below that, take No. 7852—A. No. 785, hired in 1932, a full week, 
earned $9.30, 21 cents an hour, $3.20 less than the minimum. 


ee eS . 
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Q. Go down to some of those others, No. 801?—A. No. 801, hired 
September 11, 1933, worked 30% hours, earned $4.10, 13 cents per hour, $4.65 
less than the minimum. 

‘Q. Take No. 808?—A. No. 808, hired in 1926, worked a full week, earned 
$9.15, 21 cents per hour, $3.35 less than the minimum. 

Q. No. 813?—A. No. 813, hired September 11, 1933, worked 303 hours, 
earned $4.40, 18 cents per hour, $3.35 less than the minimum. 

Q. And the next one?—A. No. 814, hired September 11, 1933, worked the 
same length of time, earned $3.40, 11 cents per hour, $5.35 less than the 
minimum. 

Q. Then the next one?—A. No. 817, hired March 24, 1933, not experienced, 
worked a full week, earned $9.15, 21 cents per hour, which was only 85 cents less 
than the minimum. 

Q. Then the third week in the men’s clothing, factory F-7?—A. That is the 
smallest pay-roll of the year. 

Q. For the week ending November 30, 1933; that is the smallest pay-roll? 
__A. Yes. Here are Section “N” operators again. 

Q. Take Section “EH” operators, on vests?—A. No. 354, hired in 1927, 
worked 21% hours, earned $4, 18 cents per hour, $2.25 less than the minimum. 

Q. The next is operators on trousers?—A. No. 414, hired in 1912, worked 
134 hours, earned $2.10, 16 cents per hour, $1.65 less than the minimum. 

Q. And the next one?—A. No. 482, hired in 1928, worked 21% hours, earned 
$3.10, 14 cents per hour, $3.15 less than the minimum. 

Q. And the other two in that department?—A. No. 433, hired in 1930, 
worked 212 hours, earned $4.55, 21 cents per hour, $1.70 below the minimum; 
No. 448, hired in 1926, worked 173 hours, earned $3.70, 21 cents an hour, $1.30 
below the minimum. 

Q. Then section “N”, operators on coats, take the first one?—A. The first 
one, No. 705, was hired on October 6, 1933, worked 30% hours, earned $5.75, 19 
cents per hour, $3.10 below the minimum. About the next ten or twelve are 
all experienced, hired anywhere from 1919 on, working comparatively short time, 
earnings average from 15 cents per hour to 23 cents per hour, with a deficiency 
below the minimum from $1.25 to $8. 

Q. That is a fair indication of the conditions in a slack week, with ex- 
perienced operators?—A. Of the 20 per cent group. 

Q. Of those who were in the 20 per class, not bonused?—A. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan: Shall we stop now? 

Mr. Sommervinte: I think we could very well do so, before going on with 
women’s dresses. 


The CuatrmMan: We will adjourn until 3.30. 


The committee adjourned at 12.50 p.m., to meet again at 3.30 p.m. 


—— 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
G. G. RicHarpson, examination resumed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: . 

Q. Page 17, Mr. Richardson, dealing with department F-8, women’s 
dresses on which we had the mark-ups yesterday, what is this?—A. This is a 
continuation of the same schedule that we left off with this morning showing 
the earnings of women piece workers. 

Q. The first ten were experienced operators who had been with the company 
from?—A. 1915 to 1930. 
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Q. Engaged during those periods?—A. Yes, working from 35 to 51 hours, 
with average earnings from 18 cents to 25 cents per hour with a deficiency 
below the minimum of from $1.55 to $3.70. 

Q@. And these were operators on ladies dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then section “B”, operators on blouses and skirts?—A. Six operators 
hired from 1915 to 1931, working from 30 to 51 hours earned from 15 cents to 
25 cents per hour, with a deficiency below the minimum of from $1.60 to $4.50. 

Q. Yes, and then section “‘C”, women operators on dresses?—A. Yes, four 
of whom were hired in 1931, the others being hired from 1919 to 1929; they 
worked from about 22 hours up to full time, and earned from 17 cents to 25 cents 
per hour, and their deficiency below the minimum wage ran from $1.45 to $4.50. 

@. And these were all experienced old time operators?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then Section “ G,” pressing and finishing?—A. There were four operators 
there hired from 1908 to 1927, working from 26 to 51 hours with hourly rates of 
from 19 cents to 25 cents which were from $1.90 to $2.50 below the minimum. 

Q. That is during the week of 16th March, 1933?—A. Yes, which was an 
averaged pay-roll for that department. 

@. And reflects the condition among those who were not bonused?—A. Yes. 
The next page shows the pay-roll for week ending 29th June, 1933, which was 
the largest pay-roll in that department, and the first three are more experienced 
operators. The first, 164, hired in 1923, earned $13.75, or 24 cents per hour for 
574 hours, which was $2.60 below the minimum. The next, 174, worked 361 
hours, earned $7.20, average 20 cents per hour, which was $3.15 below the 
minimum. 

Q. And the next one?—A. The next one is approximately the same. No. 
232, worked 524 hours, earned $7.90, average 15 cents per hour which was $7 
below the minimum. — 

Q. And 236°?—A. No. 236 worked 503: hours, earned $11.50 or 23 cents per 
hour which was $2.90 below the minimum. 

Q. 253°—A. Hired in 1916, worked 57% hours, earned $12.10 or 23 cents 
per hour which was $3 below the minimum. 

Q. 2567—A. No. 256 hired in 1926, worked 513 hours, earned $9.90 or 19 
cents per hour, $4.85 below the minimum. 

Q. And 259?—A. 259, hired 24th June, 1933, worked 483 hours, earned $6 
or 12 cents per hour, $7.90 below the minimum. 

(. 269?—A. No. 269, hired in 1923, worked 513 hours, earned $8.35 or 16 
cents per hour, or $2.95 below the minimum. 

@. And the next, 274?—A. No. 274, worked 492 hours, earned $9.35 or 19 
cents per hour, $4.90 below the minimum. 

(. Then 277?—A. No. 277, hired in 1926, worked 423 hours, earned $7.55 
or 18 cents per hour, $4.55 below the minimum. 

Q. Well then, here are section “B” operators on blouses and skirts?—A. 
There are four operators there hired from 1915 to 1929, who worked from 50 to 
58 hours and earned from 20 to 24 cents per hour which was from $2.55 to $5 
below the minimum. 

@. Then the next is section “C” operators on dresses?—A. The first, No. 
403, hired in 1928, worked 584 hours, earned $14.05 or 24 cents per hour, $2.55 
below the minimum. 

Q. And 423°—A. No. 423 hired 29th May, 1933, worked 584 hours, earned 
$8.90 or 15 cents per hour, $5.75 below the minimum. In that case they were 
not fully experienced. 

Q. And 427?—A. No. 427, hired in 1929, earned $12.60 or 24 cents per hour, 
$2.50 below the minimum. 

Q. Then 429?—A. No. 429 hired in 1929, earned $12.20 or 22 cents per hour, 
$3.70 below the minimum. 
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Q. Then the next group of operators, section “C,” operators on dresses?—A. 
These were all hired in 1933 and worked from 333 hours to 553 hours and earned 
from 10 cents to 23 cents which was from $2.40 to $6.10 below the minimum. 

Q. And the next group?—A. Section “GQ” pressing and finishing. The first 
three are old employees, from 1908 to 1917, and worked from 49 to 51 hours, 
and earned 20 cents to 22 cents per hour which was from $3.40 to $4.30 below 
the minimum. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Richardson, perhaps you could tell me this: Some of these operators, 
for instance, worked 57 hours and 58 hours, 56 hours, and so on; take one at 57 
hours, that would be 13 hours overtime, practically 24 hours overtime in a day. 
Is that in accordance with the Minimum Wage Law?—A. T he Minimum Wage 
Law does not, I believe, restrict the total number of hours. I think that is 
governed by the Factory Act which only limits it to 60 hours per week. 

Q. It is the Factory Act which controls that?—A. Yes, the length of time 
they work. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: They cannot work more than 60 hours without a special 
permit. 

Mr. Factor: That is, the Minimum Wage Board established a minimum 
wage but they have not established maximum hours? 
~The Witness: Well I think that had previously been enacted in the factory 
itself. | 

Mr. Sommervitie: I think they have under the legislation this year estab- 
lished maximum hours. 

Mr. Hears: In section 11 of the Minimum Wage Act it does say: That 
the board may establish the maximum number of hours per week but I do not 
know that that has been done. 

Mr. SommeERVILLE: I believe in one of the amendments this year they have 
established maximum hours. 

Mr. Facror: I do not think so, Mr. Sommerville. 

The CuarrMaNn: I will look it up in the meantime. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then in this same department, F-8, for the week ending 24th August, 
1933?--A. That is the smallest pay-roll for the year in that department. 

Q. Yes, $3,006.15?—A. Yes. Under section “C” operators, for example, 
the first seven employees worked from 35 to 47 hours, averaging from 21 cents 
to 22 cents per hour which was from $2.25 to $3 below the minimum. 

Q. Those people had been hired in earlier years, with one exception hired 
in 1933. ; 

Qo Yes; "sectionr ypB7. operators?—A. Section “B” operators, four old 
employees worked from 38 to 463 hours, earnings averaged from 20 to 23 cents 
per hour, or from $2.05 to $2.95 below the minimum. 

Q. Section “A,” operators on dresses?—A. The first two are old employees, 
and earned from 19 to 22 cents per hour, really a full time week, and the 
deficiency was from $2.50 to $3.75 below the minimum. The next four were 
new employees and worked practically full time, averaging from 15 cents to 
21 cents per hour, or from $2.95 to $5.85 below the minimum. 

Q. And then section “G,” pressers and finishers?—A. The first three were 
hired from 1913 to 1927, and worked from 40% hours to 473 hours, averaging 
in each case 22 cents per hour, or from $2.40 to $2.60 below the average. The 
next one, 1214, hired 12th June, 1935, worked 453 hours, earned $8.90 or 40 
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average of 19 cents per hour, $3.70 below the minimum. ‘The next, hired in 
1931, worked 462 hours, earned $8.45 or 18 cents per hour, $4.45 below the 
minimum. 

The next page, 21, is a very small ee pet a There are, I believe, 
only a dozen people in that department. 

Q. That is department F-9, a small department?—-A. Yes. There are only 
eight or nine people working in that department. 

Q. And fur workers generally have a larger rate of pay than operators on 
other goods?—A. I have not got the average, there were so few of them. 

@. But this shows those who were not increased to the minimum rate?— 
A. Yes, there were some going below in. each of the three weeks, earning from 
24 cents to 28 cents per hour average earnings. 

Q. Yes, and all but one were experienced?—-A. Not fully experienced. The 
next department is ties, mufflers, and caps. 

Q. Department F-10?—A. Yes, in which there are around thirty employees 
only. The first pay-roll is the highest pay-roll of the year in which there was 
a total of seven people below the minimum wage whose earnings averaged from 
12 cents to 28 cents per hour, the lowest being an employee who was hired on 
the 8th November, 1933, and worked only two or three days. 

@. Yes. The next week?—A. Five people earning from 24 cents to 27 
cents per hour, this is an average week, five employees averaging from 24 cents 
to 27 cents per hour. 

Q. Old employees?—A. Yes, in each case. ‘And the same for the last 
pay-roll, the second of March, which is the lowest of the year; six employees 
all hired in 1932 or previous years, one earning 15 cents per hour, the others 
from 22 cents to 26 cents. 

Q. Next, department F-11?—-A. That is the suitcase department and it is 
a very small department again, only 9 or 10 employees in it. 

Q. Yes, that shows that the average earnings of these employees was from 
24 cents to 27 cents per hour the first week; and in March of 1933 they got 
from 14 cents to 18 cents per hour; and on the fifth of October from 23 to 26 
cents per hour?—A. There was some short time in there. 

@. Women’s woollen dresses, department F-12?—-A. There were around 125 
people in this department. The first week is an averaged sized pay-roll; all but 
two of the section B operators listed, that would be from 10 to 12 operators, 
were hired in 1919 and 1920; their earnings averaged from 14 cents to 25 cents 
per hour, and their deficiency below the minimum was from $1.30 to $3.25. 

Q. These are operators on dresses?—A. Operators on dresses. 

Q. Section B, finishers?—A. This is in the next week, the 7th August, which 
was the lowest pay-roll. 

Q. Yes?—A. Section B operators on dresses again, there are three people 
in that list who were hired in 193838, and seven or eight who were older employees, 
and they all average from 20 cents to 26 cents per hour. 

Q. And they were below the minimum?—A. From $1.15 to— 

The CHAIRMAN: Seven of them had a full week. 

The Wirness: Yes, some of them were on shorter time. 

Mr. SommMeErvVILLE: They were below the minimum from $1.15 to $2.75. 


The Wirness: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Here is a full week, the next one?—-A. The last one is the largest pay- 
roll, 105 were hired in 1916 and 1930; all worked full time or longer, averaged 
from 18 cents to 24 cents per hour which was from $2.30 to $5.90 below the 
minimum. 
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Q. Yes?—A. No. 723: hired on the 17th July, 1983, worked 563 hours, 
averaged 21 cents per hour which was $4 below minimum. 

Q. Yes?—A. The next four were employees hired from 1924 to 1927; all 
worked overtime and earned from 22 cents to 24 cents per hour, which was 
from $2.55 to $3 below the minimum. 

Q. Yes, and then the remaining?—A. About 8 to 10 employees all hired in 
1933 working full weeks or longer, and earning in the lowest case 12 cents 
an hour, which was $6.50 below minimum; in the other case they got from 19 
cents to 24 cents per hour, or from $2.20 to $4.15 below the minimum. 

Q. Then here is a department on children’s coats?—A. Yes, department F'-15. 

Q. That was a very profitable department. 

The CuatrmMan: A very full week too, wasn’t it? 


The Wirness: There were about 125 employees on the average in that 
department; the first week is the largest pay-roll of the year, and all of the 
employees were hired prior to 1933. 

Q. How many were there on this department?—-A. There were about, 
roughly, 15 in the finishers; earning from 18 to 22 cents per hour, which is 
from $2.70 to $5.65 below the minimum. The next group are operators in the 
same department: Eight employees all hired prior to 1931, all working over- 
time, earning from 17 cents to 23 cents per hour, which is from $2.70 to $6.35 
less than the minimum. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. I see there is one there who was hired in 1901?—A. Yes, No. 168. 

Q. She has been there evidently quite a long time, 33 years?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am just wondering if she would be eligible for that pension set aside 
for the directors?—A. I could not tell you. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is worth taking into consideration. We will elect her 
to the Board next year. 


Mr. Hears: I see she earned around $9 a week. 
The CuatrMan: She worked 50 odd hours too, I notice; she worked 53 
hours, so she is not done yet. The next week is a light one. 


The Witness: The next page is a small week. All except one operator on 
that page was hired prior to 1933. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There are how many on this page?—A. Roughly between 20 and 25. 

Q. Yes—A. And the hourly rate of earnings range reading from the top 
12 cents, 16, 16, 12, 17, 20, 17, 8, 31, 23, and so on. The lowest group was from 
13 cents to 26 cents per hour. 


Q. This covers operators, finishers and basters on children’s coats?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But you did not indicate the amount those rates were below the mini- 
mum—from 95 cents to $3?—A. Yes, it was a fairly short week with small 
runs of work. 

Q. The next week?—A. Was a medium sized pay-yroll. 

Q. It looks like a pretty full week?—A. Working approximately full time. 
In the first group, coat operators, there are five hired prior to 1933 whose earn- 
ings were from 17 cents to 22 cents per hour, and from $2.85 to $4.45 below the 
minimum. Fur finishers, all hired between 1900 and 1910, earnings were from 
21 cents per hour, which is from $3.20 to $3.60 below the minimum. In the 
following section all the operators but one out of twelve were hired prior to 
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1933; their average earnings are from 13 cents to 19 cents per hour, and that 
was from $2.90 to $5.70 less than the minimum. That is the end of schedule 
WC-7. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 
@. Wait a minute, before you go on will you show us now haw the special 
money was made up?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is on statement WC-9?—A. That is the second statement over. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Before you come to that: the list that you have read to us is of the 20 
per cent of the employees who are not bonused?—A. Yes, and we have shown 
three weeks in each department. 

@. Three typical weeks. Could you in any way inform me if the company 
had paid the minimum wage during 1933, what the cost would have been to the 
company?—A. Approximately $35,000. 

Q. $35,000 for the year 1933? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is the amount that was saved?—A. The amount that was directly 
saved. 

Q. Directly saved on those employees who were below the minimum wage 
and not bonused?—A. Yes. 

Q. That $35,000 does not refer at all to the employees who were bonused? 
—A. No, the total deficiency to all employees below the minimum wage was 
$51,012; of that the company paid $16,426 to bring 80 per cent up; making a 
direct saving by applying the 80 per cent clause of $34,586. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me get that clear: In other words, that would have complied with 
the law had the 100 per cent minimum wage applied; but it does not mean that 
it would have brought them up to $12.50 a week; it was merely to comply with 
the Minimum Wage law?—A. To the rate of $12.50. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. To an hourly rate based on $12.50 a week?—A. Yes; the company did 
comply with the law as it stood, of course. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In addition to that I think you have put another comment in your 
narrative: “It is possible that the company will also further benefit from the 
application of this clause by obtaining an increased production from workers 
exerting a greater effort to earn the minimum rates and so reduce the amount 
of special money to be paid”?—A. I think that is possible. 

Mr. Factor: That affects the 80 per cent. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That affects everybody—making a greater effort to pro- 
duce. 

Mr. Facror: It does seem to me, without trying to pass any comment, that 
this huge organization could have done that and not produced the chapter we 
have just read. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This is for the Toronto stores alone?—A. For the Toronto factory alone, 
that $35,000 refers to the Toronto factory. 
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By the Charman: 


Q. What other factories have they?—A. They have one in Montreal and 
one in St. John. 

Q. Have you a similar story for St. John and Montreal?—A.I have a 
memorandum dealing with each one. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Just before you leave this question: page 28 of Statement WC-7 affords 
an illustration of how that special money was made up, and I am sure that it 
would be interesting to the members of the committee?—-A. You mean statement 
WC-9, don’t you? 

Q. Yes, that is it?--A. That statement shows the people who were bonused 
in one particular department for one week. 

Q. Is that printed?—A. No, it is not printed, it merely shows that in that 
week the company paid amounts from 25 cents up to $1.70 to increase individual 
employees to the minimum wage. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Statement WC-9 will be entered in the record at this 
point. 
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STaTEMENT No. WC-9 
THE Ty) EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-6, WoMEN’s AND Misszgs’ Suits, Evc. 


Statement showing details of amounts paid to increase employees to the minimum wage for week ending 
30th November 1933 


— 


—— 


Weeklv Average Special 
minimum| Hours | Amount | Amount | money paid 
Number Section Date hired wage worked earned earned | to increase 
rate per hour |to minimum 
rates 
Se Cus:. Si GUE: cts. $ tetas 
Operators— 
BSR Ss ee by Seg E 1927 12 50 173 3 90 22-3 1 10 
1S eae Nee UY a Ah E 1922 2 5G 14 2 50 17-8 1 50 
Ai Regie A att sk Seo E 1904 ys 12 50 33 8 40 25-5 1 05 
PAPA 3 he Wk a A EK April 24)" 1938 5... * 12 50 134 2 70 20-6 10S 
PETAR ESD AGRE? tom E Jans ¢96,41980.712" 12 50 202 5 50 27-0 0 30 
ut ens were aie E Mar. 14, 1932.... 12 50 3359 8 55 24-4 1 45 
SAS EL Hata eos Bete E 19282005 12 50 143 3 65 Boo 0 50 
OU ei. wea ee E 1023 6. 12 50 42+ 11 10 26-3 0 95 
i leg leet eds vighdte dle E July 720, “9stor.- 12°50 392 11 00 27-9 0 25 
rio: A BE, EA E Mar. 14, 1932.... 12.50 132 2 90 22-1 0 85 
OO tate ac eee EK 1012s 12 50 134 2 40 18-3 1°35 
Sage eee. E 1919... 12 50 303 7 10 23-2 0 40 
Pee SEES ci Fe E 19245 12 50 26% 6 80 25-9 0 70 
Oe et tes E Marii27 "1928. 12 50 133 2 60 19-8 ee 
A ee ee ee E Sept. 14, 1932... 12 50 134 2 80 PES! 0 95 
By ia ak Gate ces E Aug. 16, 1933.. 12 50 113 3 00 25-8 0 30 
AO ahaa E 19285: 12 50 173 4 10 23-4 0 90 
Slay Seah acd a E Feb. LY. 1929... 12 50 35 8 85 2573 TS 
AGGn thks etek e E Jaby (11759119832 12 50 3 0 75 17-1 0 50 
ASS sbi aots Sex haaas E Feb. 16, 1932.. 12750 133 3 05 23-2 0 70 
2 AU ati aaees Cte 8 E June 26, 1914.. 12 50 383 10 00 26-1 0 95 
PAE rate RAD RO rats E Oct; -2,+ 1930... 1250 133 3 25 24-8 0 50 
SS © ned Bagh E LOQT uss 12 50 303 peL0 25-1 1 05 
Ito A Alas manne atts E Oct 3, 1930.. 12 50 333 8 10 24-2 1 45 
Oe EN re bie E 1928... 12 50 224 5200 24-3 1 00 
PA aR MRK ty E July ey Toso ca 12 50 133 2°50 19-0 ¥ 25 
GSK kant AN E Oct. 10, 1930.. 12 50 21% 5 40 24-7 0 85 
GA ate Beal tl By iE 1926. . 12 50 133 2 95 22-5 0 80 
ISSN Nas a AUR Ae uate E Sept. 38, 1930.. 12 50 133 ve TAY 20-6 1 05 
G7 ee ae ace E Janes 244 s19308. 12 50 134 2 40 18-3 1 35 
OS. ee Fern ee E Oct 5 UB a 12 50 134 2 70 20-6 1 05 
COE eet ae E INOWaEROnmLOS oe 12 50 134 3 10 23:6 0 65 
Dlg jet ok Gee E Feb.) (2, 1932: 12 50 35 8 380 DOT, L278 
OR ania tA Ser E O23 yaar 12 50 13} 2 65 20-2 1 10 
RO cial CR E Jan) 25, .1988..4 12750 292 6 85 23-5 1 45 
TAR baa ECE Tia E Sept. 30, 1933.. 11 00 13% 2 40 18-3 0 90 
URE ae Drew E July 18, 1929. 12 50 134 Py teh PAA Hor 0 90 
ba eso ele APB ea E Sept. 80, 1933. 12750 183 2 85 21-7 0 90 
SS cates ae E Oetil 2.) .4983 12 50 13% 2 45 18-7 1 30 
Finishers— 
LO se eee oan E TOUS Pe 12 50 tag 8 60 24-6 1 40 
BO Sat ctu te ee E T9174 12 50 26% Gace 24-2 115 
NOE 6 veiee.) tea ea E 1919 re 12 50 303 © 25 23-7 150 
To oy eto tea E July, 4. 19337 12 50 : 0 60 13-7 0 65 
TO: a Laer ee E 1907.. 12 50 26% 6 80 25-9 0 70 
REL iss 3b: VEE E Jaw. 29, 1932). 12 50 26% 6 05 23+1 1 45 
th Re Rat ae E 1918. . 12 50 26% 630 24-2 ba 
LET sae E 1905.... E250 217 4 55 20-8 1 70 
1 PMR eu olga E July ORT OS Ss c.. 12 50 : 0 65 14-9 0 60 
ZO eee EK 1912 12750 47% UPL ays: 26-3 1 10 
| bp) Rarer a abe ey an E 1903... 12 50 393 10 25 26-0 1 00 
hy See ane a 2 1912 12 50 263 6 40 24-4 E20 
LOO) (fr, Shee sae E 1914 12 50 472 L3ES5 28-0 0 30 
I36.216.. soRe Ok: E Jan. 31, 1930 12 50 202 4 10 20-1 1 70 
i: Se a E June 20, 1916 12 50 202 4 30 21-1 1 50 
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STATEMENT No. WC-9 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Factory DEPARTMENT F-6, WoMEN’S AND Missgs’ Suits, Evc. 


Statement showing employees who earned less than the minimum rate of wage and were not increased 
thereto 
For week ending 30th November 1933 
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Weekly Average | Deficiency 
minimum| Hours | Amount | Amount below 
Number Section Date hired wage worked earned earned minimum 
rate per hour | not paid 
$ cts. $ cts. cts. Sirmcus: 
Operators— 
Gil heat Aa aah E 1910.. 12 50 803 6 60 21-6 De AN) 
Py Ale UU Cees MOB & E July 10, 193838.. 12 50 133 1 70 13-0 2 05 
Bates: Oe boas E Sept. 18, 19838.. 12 50 134 1 90 14-5 1 85 
ORT Giie Sts, eve oars E Feb eg 12 50 374 Soo 22-6 GAS, 
[| Oy ep a E 1908. . 12 50 133 1 80 1S 7 1 95 
Boss rai we ere Ske i 1908 12 50 302 6 80 2292 1 95 
OOM cess E Jan. 16, 1980 12 50 392 7 65 19-4 3 60 
Pa, MRE ok E 1927 oO 35 8 10 23-1 1 90 
GOie Es aoe: E 1919 12 50 19% 3 50 17-6 2 20 
(AU Silane aa Crt» te E 1917 12 50 392 8 65 22-0 2 60 
Very. Mee E 1923. 12 50 382 7 50 19-5 3 45 
Le Aes A ere Os E Mar. 24, 1938. 12 50 203 3 80 18-7 2 00 
Finishers— 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Just to indicate how that works out, will you give some of the amounts, 
so that members of the committee will be familiar with it?—A. This is depart- 
ment F-6, Women’s and Misses’ Suits, for the week ending November 30, 1938. 

Q. We have all read the statement, that in this department for the week 
ending November 30th, there were 80 employees, and 87 per cent of them failed 
to earn the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, with respect to this department in that week, this statement 
shows who was selected for the bonus?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the amount they were paid to get into the 80 per cent class—A. 
Yes. 

Q. The first operator—just read?—A. Number 18: Hired in 1927, worked 
174 hours, earned $3.90, an average of 22-3 cents per hour, and they received 
$1.10 in special moneys. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Total earnings together with bonus amounted to $52—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This is an employee who only worked 175 hours that week?—A. Yes, 
and only earned 22-3 cents per hour. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do you know, Mr. Richardson, how many hours this particular employee 
spent in the factory waiting before she was able to work the 174 hours you have 
indicated?—-A. Do you mean the number of days? 


Mr. Factor: Stand-by. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 

@. She may come in to the factory at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
be there until five in the evening, and she may possibly work only 3 hours in 
that day?—A. No. 

Q. Is there any record kept of the actual time?—A. Yes, the employees’ 
time is all recorded on a clock card; that is the time which is shown here, the 
time that they are in the plant. 

Q. Do they work all the time they are in the plant? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Mostly. 

The Witness: There may be some lost time waiting for work. The 
Minimum Wage Act provides that an employee shall be paid for the time spent 
in waiting for work. 

Mr. Factor: Mr. Heaps means, is there any stand-by system, waiting for 
work? 


The Witness: No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


(. The first one worked 174 hours; give us the next one?—A. The next one 
worked 14 hours, earned 17-8 cents an hour, and received $1.50 special money. 
Q. The amount earned was $2.50?—A. Yes, for that week. 


Mr. Facror: Excuse me. I wonder if you could show from your records 
what the actual earnings of operator 18 were during 1933? 


The Witness: I am afraid I cannot give it to you for all the operators in 
the factory; there are over a thousand. I have it for some specific operators 
which we referred to the company for an explanation. That is on statement 
8, that we just turned over for a moment. 


By Mr. Factor: 


@. You have not it with respect to those operators?—A. No. 

@. On WC. 9?—A. WC. 9 is to show the amounts added and WC. 9-A shows 
the people who were not increased to the minimum, and the amounts they were 
below. It is to illustrate the method of selection of employees who were to be 
bonused. 

Q. For a single week?—A. Just a single week. 

Q. I thought perhaps you could present a picture to us of the amount 
this operator would earn during the year 1933?—A. I cannot give it to you for 
those particular operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Let us take the second one. That operator earned 17-8 cents per hour? 
—A. Yes. 

@. On the next sheet, WC. 9-A, you have operator 24, who earned 21:6 
cents?—A. Yes. 

@. Per hour, but she was not bonused?—A. No. 

Q. Why?—A. She was $2.15 below the minimum, and since the company 
selected those to whom it would pay a smaller amount, she was not bonused, 
and the other operator was. 

‘Q. In other words, the operator who was bonused, worked only 14 hours, 
and the amount required to bonus that operator was $1.50?—A. Yes. 

@. While the operator who was not bonused worked 30 hours and earned 
21 cents an hour?—-A. Yes. 

Q. It would have required more money to bonus her?—A. Yes; that 
illustrates the general condition. 

Q. Take those further down. Here are some who worked 144 hours?— 
A. An illustration, for instance, would be No. 49, hired in 1914—just a moment, 
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No. 46, hired in 1932, worked only 4 hours and received 50 cents.to be brought 
up to the minimum, whereas on statement WC-9A, operator No. 57 worked 
35 hours and earned 23-1 cents per hour, but was not increased. I think that 
is the point you make. 

Q. That is the principle—A. Yes. 


By.Mr. Factor: 
Q. The minimum wage regulations merely provide that 80 per cent in 


number of the employees receiving the minimum wage brings the factory in 
conformity with the law?—A. Yes. 
Q. Because of it, it enables the manufacturer to select on any basis they 
saw fit. | 
The CHAIRMAN: The less costly were selected to comply with the 80 per 
cent. At that point, may I read to the committee the clause of the act, because 
to my mind it is something the committee should bear in mind when we are 
considering the matter later. Section 11 of the Act, subsection 2, is, I gather, 
the governing section, and it reads as follows:— 
A wage lower than the minimum wage may also be established by 
the board for employees classified as handicapped or part-time employees 
or as apprentices. 


For the moment, I am speaking of the theory. The theory was to provide 
for a sort of miscellaneous group who may be handicapped, or possibly not 
100 per cent competent or a little slow, and so forth. Then, in another sub- 
section here, dealing with the regulations, it reads as follows:— 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make regulations, 

(e) defining and iimiting the number of handicapped employees, 
part-time employees and apprentices to whom a wage lower than the 
minimum wage fixed by the Minimum Wage Board may be payable by 
any employer.” 3 


Now, I understand, a sort of blanket order was issued permitting 20 per cent, 
rather than specifying in detail the number of the different classes, handicapped, 
part-time, or apprentices. [t 1s taking advantage of that arbitrary blanket 
provision of 20 per cent that gives us the results stated. Is that a correct 
statement? 

The Witness: I am not quite sure that it is, sir. I am getting my copy 
of the regulations here. .I believe that there are specific regulations covering 
handicapped workers and inexperienced workers. The regulations under which 
it is permissible, reads as follows:—- 

Subsection 3, piece work. The wages paid to each time worker 
and to each piece worker during the first six months’ employment in 
the industry shall conform to this order. In the case of piece workers 
of more than six months’ experience, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent 
receive wages conformable to this order. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are reading from the order based on the act? 
The Witness: I am reading from the order. I believe there are other 
specific orders governing handicapped employees. 


Mr. Instzy: Is there any section in the act under which the regulation you 
have just read was made? 


The Witness: I cannot say. 
Mr. Iustey: Or may have been made. That is the Chairman’s point. 
The CuairMan: Exactly. Let us keep that in mind. 
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Mr. Factor: I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that you are perfectly right 
about that, with all due respect. J think the Minimum Wage Board merely 
permitted the manufacturers to comply with the law by paying 80 per cent 
of their help the minimum wage. It was an arbitrary order. Why they did 
that, I do not know; but it does seem to me if the Minimum Wage Board 
passed a regulation requesting manufacturers to pay 100 per cent of the mini- 
mum wage, they would have to do it 
Mr. Youne: What would you do with those who could not earn it, dismiss 
them? 
Mr. Factor: No, there is a provision where they can get special terms for 
those handicapped workers. 

Mr. Iustey: The point the Chairman has made is, that the section does 
not contemplate manipulation; that is to say, paying such piece work wages 
that 45-8 per cent of the employees cannot earn them. 

The Witness: In that connection an amending regulation was issued under 
date of April this year, which changed that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. On April of this year a new regulation was passed by the Minimum 
Wage Board which required that the piece work rate be fixed at such a rate 
that at least 80 per cent of the employees must earn $12.50?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Heap: For a week. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: For a week, yes. 

Mr. Nasu: At the rate of $12.50. , 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: At the rate of $12.50, yes. 

Mr. Iustey: What is the practice of the company now; does it bunch them 
all, as Simpson’s do? 

Mr. Nasu: Yes. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Iustey: That is the only practical way of complying with new 
regulations. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Has there been any new provision since April that gives some protec- 
tion to the 20 per cent?—A. Yes. I may say this, up to 11th of August, 1932, 
the company bonused everybody. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Everybody got 100 per cent requirement of the minimum wage law? 
—A. From that date to January 12, 1934, they made allowances to whatever 
number was necessary to bring 80 per cent up to the minimum. For the weeks 
ended 19th January to 2nd February, they made allowances to bring 90 per 
cent of the employees up to those rates. After that, they resumed the bonusing 
of employees— 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. This is a regulation of the minimum wage law— —A. No, it is the 
policy of the company. 

Q. I am asking you if there is anything in the Minimum Wage Act to-day | 
that will give protection to the 20 per cent of the employees who do not earn 
up to their minimum wage at requirements?—A. I think they have increased 
their protection by requiring that 80 per cent must earn the minimum wage 
instead of 80 per cent must receive the minimum wage. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. The Minimum Wage Board, if they are functioning properly, have 
authority to compel 100 per cent payments; but they exercise their discretion, 
and they only ask 80 per cent. It is a matter of the function of the Minimum 
Wage Board in Ontario, that is all it is. 

Mr. Hears: They made some changes so as to give the 80 per cent more 
protection than they had up to now. 

Mr. Factor: If they had discharged their duties properly, in my humble 
opinion, they would have seen that 100 per cent received the minimum wage. 

Mr. Iustey: You have two sides to that. There may be another reason 
for allowing a little margin there. I can see that, otherwise there are old people 
and crippled people, perhaps, who could not earn any wages, because they could 
not get a job. 

The Witness: Special terms are provided. 

Mr. SommervittE: I think Mr. Stapells’ statement to the committee was 
that it was to take care of those who were not as efficient as the others that 
this 20 per cent provision was made effective . 

Mr. Instny: This seems to be an evasion. 

Mr. Youne. How do you proceed to get those special terms? 

The Wirness: I cannot tell you the procedure. I understand it is only 
granted in exceptional cases. 

Mr. Factor: Ask Dick Stapells. 

Mr. Youne: I go to Eaton’s and ask for a job; I cannot earn the minimum 
wage. Have I to go and ask for special terms or do Eaton’s do it for me? 

The Witness: I cannot tell you the procedure. 

The CuarrMAN: That could not possibly happen to you, Mr. Young. 

Mr. Youne: You never can tell; I might be old some day. 

By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. It looks as if Eaton’s paid low wages to female employees, but what 
about the wages paid in the other factories, from whom they bought similar 
goods?—A. That will be dealt with. 

Q. Tell us about it now, so we can get it—A. I personally did not examine 
the other factories. 

Mr. Nasu: I can say this, Mr. Ilsley, that generally the wages paid by the 
Eaton factory for similar goods are higher than those paid by a great number 
of suppliers whom we have investigated. In fact, so much so, that the Eaton 
factory could not produce goods as cheaply as the other factories. 

Mr. IusuEy: Did that apply to other factories in the province of Ontario, 
- or other factories in Quebec? 

Mr. Nasu: Principally in the province of Quebec; some in Ontario. 

Mr. Iustey: Principally factories in the province of Quebec, but some in 
Ontario, from whom they bought similar goods, paid lower wages than they did. 

Mr. NasH: Yes. : 

The CuarrmMan: In any case, you have followed back into the factory a 
number of cases? 

Mr. Nasu: A number of cases, yes. 

The CuarrMAN: Purchases, that will illustrate that in the presentation of 
facts that you are going to give us later. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the reason for the change to the 80 per cent provision 
was that this factory had to compete with Montreal?—A. That was the state- 
ment of the Eaton officials. | 


Mr. NasH: I might enlarge on that a little. 
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Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That was a statement made by the officials to you. 

The WitnEss: Yes. 

Mr. Nasu: We discussed this with the officials so as to be able to, at least, 
present an answer to whatever criticism, if any, might be coming, and they 
stated to us that the Montreal competition was very serious, and there was also 
some competition from Winnipeg in regard to ladies’ coats. They said that 
their own factory executives found it difficult to produce goods through the 
Eaton factory as cheaply as they could purchase goods from other suppliers, and 
that they gave due consideration to the point that their factory executives put 
forward, and decided after consideration to comply with the strict terms of the 
minimum wage act and the regulations under it, so as to give the factory 
executives an opportunity to produce goods in competition with other suppliers. 
They also explained this, that there was in fact, some spreading of work amongst 
a greater number of employees, by keeping more people on at a lesser wage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That was their statement?—A. That was their statement. That was 
very difficult to check up. 

Q. You have checked that up?—A. We could not confirm that. 

Q. I think you, Mr. Richardson, have an examination of the situation?—A. 
Indications are, that during 1931 and 1932 there was a little more spreading of 
work, but in 1933, the average number of weeks worked by an employee, was 
approximately the same as in 1929 and 1930. 

Q. Just look at page 2? 

The CHAIRMAN: You might make that point clear at this stage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Where is that examined?—A. It appeared that in 1929 the average 
number of hours per week worked by an employee was 38 hours; in 1930, 38 
hours; in 1931, 37 hours; in 1932, 34 hours; in 1933, 38 hours, and 1934 to date, 
39 ‘hours. 

Q. So that, as a matter of fact, they worked as many hours during 1933 
as they worked in 1930 and 1931?—A. Apparently, yes. 

Mr. NAsH: There was a slight difference in 1932, but it came back. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: There was a slight difference in the early part of 1932, 
but it came back in 1933. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. The question of competition would have only involved the saving of 
$35,000; that is, if they had paid to this 20 per cent the minimum wage, it would 
Ree involved an extra expenditure on the part of the company of $35,000?— 

2 LES, . 
By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Plus any speeding up that would result from the introduction of that 
system and thus increase the production?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. In that one factory?—A. In the Toronto factory. 
By Mr. Young: 
Q. That is the factory where they have 3,900 employees, is it?—A. Yes, 
there are only 1,100 or 1,200 women piece workers who are the people we are 
dealing with. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. What are the sales of that factory?—A. The total sales of the factory 
in 1933 were $5,508,000. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. What was the saving?—A. $35,000. 
Q. Something less than 1 per cent, about a half of one per cent?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Still dealing with the question of the way this special money was made 
up, the net result of this is that those who worked the shortest hours in a week 
would be the ones who would be paid up the special money?—A. It would be 
more likely that they would be. 

(. And frequently they were among the poorer workers?—A. Yes. 

Q. They would get the special money; the factory executives would pick 
those people to whom to pay the special money as against the better workers 
who worked for the full week?—A. Yes, by applying that rule of thumb. 


By Mr, Ilsley: 


Q. It was not because they were poorer workers, but because they were 
working such a short period?—A. That it cost less to bonus them. 

Mr. NasH: They might be poorer workers. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, because we have workers here earning 17 and 18 
cents an hour who were bonused, as against workers who were earning 23 and 
24 cents an hour who were not bonused. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. As a general rule, it would be because they were working such a short 
time, would it not?—-A. Yes. I think Mr. Sommerville’s point was that the 
method followed did not insure that these people were the people who got it. 

Mr. Iusutey: That is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The pressure came from the competition with other factories; and the 
buying from other factories where lower wages were paid had its effect upon this 
factory in the change of its policy?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. Did this system of bonusing people up to 80 per cent exist in the factories 
in Ontario, generally, from which Eatons bought goods?—A. I don’t think 
that we, investigated a sufficient number of Ontario factories to say if, generally, 
that applied. But I think when you hear Mr. Glassco’s evidence, he will tell 
you whether or not that applied in Quebec. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is, we can get the facts as far as the investigation went?—A. Yes. 

Q. But of course the number of factories investigated is limited?—A. There 
would be a substantial number of Quebec factories reported on. 

Mr. Insuey: The point is that this complied with the law, apparently, 
whether the law was right or wrong; and Simpsons did the same thing. If 
everybody did the same thing, then it has some bearing on the moral culpability 
of Eatons, if any. They were not alone, were they? 

The Witness: No. 

The CHairRMAN: No, I don’t think they were alone. 

Mr. Nasu: Mr. Chairman, would you like to file the orders of the 
Minimum Wage Board? On page 14 are the orders issued by the board under 
the act regarding factories, and I have noted by pencil mark on the side re- 
garding piece-work and the 80 per cent. 

Mr. Factor: They were already filed. 

The Cuatrman: No, they are not. This should have been filed, but it 
was not. 

Mr. SomMervittE: WC-9 and WC-9A were statements that were to be 
printed into the record together. 

Mr. Factor: WC-8 shows some explanation by the company. 
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STATEMENT WC-10 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


SrATEMENT OF THE AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES ReEcEIVED BY FEMALE PIECEWORKERS OF CERTAIN ToRONTO 
Factory DEPARTMENTS DETERMINED FROM THE AVERAGE OF THE SECOND WEEK IN EAcH MONTH FOR 
CERTAIN YEARS 


1934 
Department 1929 1931 1933 (to 8th 
March) 


So mactse $ ets. § ets. $ cts. 


F 2A Whitewear Section— 


Gorsets andr Onagenrwcakrse reeset terer ant teams 14 89 13 47 12725 13 04 

Pio Bh Corsetsssecthiont tes saps aw peices ee Ran Stig ae bate ae 15 90 15 59 13 57 13 93 

Bh 5 “Women sand Misses eresses) a...) soca eee 14 47 11 93 9 83 11 34 

Sew wWialstsvancd UD TeESSCS marines te tices woe retain on in bran ene 13 39 13 20 11 09 11 78 
FI2A &B 

Woollen Dressesessiincciceieslerce iio iin Mees: 14 10 12 75 dite | 12 29 


RS Raeiicorte. Say octets eee. ik ae hn ee ee ees 16 50 Tivos 10 98 12 72 


Notre:—The amounts shown above are the average amounts received each week worked, including 
special money. They are not based on full weeks worked but include short time as well as overtime. 


The Wirness: There is shown on WC-8 certain of the workers whose earn- 
ings had been set out on WC-7, and were shown to the company’s officials who 
were asked for their comments and the same particulars as are shown on the 
previous schedule are shown on the left hand side; and on the right hand side, 
in the last three columns, is the company’s explanation. Part of the expla- 
nation of the company is that these employees, in the cases indicated worked, 
a certain total number of hours in 1983, and their average earnings during that 
period were amounts which they showed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You are going to show the whole of the hours worked during 19383?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Just go ahead?—-A. For instance, the first employee, No. 107, while she 
only earned 19 cents an hour for the week that had been selected, the 1st April, 
1933, she worked a total of 2,291 hours in 1933, an average of 22-5 cents per 
hour for that whole period; and they also make the remark that that employee 
is a slow worker. 

Q. That employee had worked practically the whole year around?—A. Yes, 
and had been hired in 1922. 

@. Had been hired in 1922, had been with them for 11 years, had earned 
6 cents per hour, on the average for the whole year, less than the minimum rate? 
A. Yes. 

(). And she is described by them as slow. I suppose anybody who earns 
less than the minimum wage is slow? 


Mr. Facror: That party earned $8.35—actually earned $8.35 per week? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. During the week that was referred to, in that case where you show the 
average rate per hour was 224 cents, does that include the amount of bonus 
money paid to that employee?—A. No. 

Q. That is exclusive of the bonus money?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Her actual earnings were 22:5 cents excluding the bonus?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. If this was one of the bonused employees?—A. In some weeks the worker 
was bonused, and in other weeks not bonused. 

Mr. Facror: I think 107 was included in WC-7, in the 20 per cent who were 
not bonused. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Probably so. 

Mr. Nasu: I think perhaps you should correct that. I don’t want to be 
interrupting all the time, but I think is the amount that is received. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Which? | 

Mr. Nasu: 22-5. | 

The Wirness: This has been merely printed from the company’s explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Factor: Operator No. 107 is included on page 12 of WC-7, which means 
she is an operator in the 20 per cent. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That is, no bonus?—A. No. 

Q. But she actually earned during that year, without a bonus, 224 cents?— 
A. It means she was not bonused in that week. She might have been bonused 
in another week. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This week she earned 19 cents, the total amount received; that is, the 
total amount received by the operator is shown in the average rate per hour paid 
to the employee?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that that would include what the employee earned and any special 
money that may have been added if that person got into the 80 per cent class? 
__A. Yes; that is the statement that the company makes from their figures 
entirely. 

Q. At that rate, this operator worked for 2,291 hours during the year. 
That is a whole year, is it not?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Hears: Approximately. Fifty by forty would be 2,000. 


Mr. SommervILLE: Yes, really a little better than a year; squeezed more 
than a year in. 


Mr. Heaps: Worked more than a year. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And got an average of 223 cents per hour for the whole year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which was 6 cents per hour less than the minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which indicates that she was always in the non-bonused class?—A. No, 
you could not say that—possibly not. 

Q. Well, some weeks?—A. Some weeks. 

Q. Then the next one, operator No. 116, who earned 13 cents per hour during 
the week of the 24th of June, 1933?—A. An inexperienced employee in that case. 

Q. That was an inexperienced employee?—A. Yes. 

Q. That operator worked for 2,062 hours during the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is a full year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the average amount paid to that operator was 24 cents?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. And she is described as slow? 

86332—211 
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By Mr. Factor: . 
@. As far as operator No. 107 is concerned, I just want to get if I am 
right about it. The total hours worked-were 2,291?—A. Yes. 
Q. At the rate of 224 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
(. So that operator No. 107 in the year 1933 earned $515.48? 
The CHairMAN: That is right. 
Mr. SomMeErRvVILLE: And worked full time. 
The CHarrMAN: A little overtime. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then take operator 168?—A. Hired in 1905, for the week selected, 1st 
of April, 1933, worked 373 hours, earned $6.53 or 17 cents ‘per hour; worked a 
total of 2,116 hours in 1933; average salary, 20-5 cents per hour, and the com- 
pany’s remarks are “slow”. 

Q. That would make a total earning for that employee of what?—A. About 
$420 or a little better. 

@. $420 per year, for the year’s work. Then, the next operator?—A. No. 
170, hired in 1932; for the week selected, earned $5.45 for 413 hours or 13 cents 
an hour, an average for the whole year of 20 cents an hour. 

Q. 2,036} hours?—A. Yes, and the remark is that that operator was let go 
on the 22nd February, 1934. 

@. And the next operator?—A. No, 196, hired in May, 1933; had worked 
42% hours in one week and earned $5.53 or 13 cents an hour. She worked a 
total of 1,071 hours in 1933, and received an average of 17 cents on hour during 
that period; and they say that operator is still with them. 

The Cuatrman: She worked practically full time, 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: From June. 

The CHatrMan: Full time would have been 1,232 hours. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

The Wirness: Would you like me to go down this list? 

(). Here is another one—214?—A. Hired 12th June, 1933, not fully ex- 
perienced, worked 50 hours in the week selected, earned $4.17 or 8 cents per 
hour for the entire year 1933. She worked 1,012 hours and averaged 11-7 cents. 
Comment is “ slow, transferred to another department.” | 


By the Chairman: 


(). Not for the entire year—for six months?—A. Yes, I beg your pardon. 
Q. Which is practically full time?—A. Yes, practically full time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
(). And for a full time employee she was paid at the rate of 11-7 cents per 
hour?—A. Yes. 
Q. From the beginning of June. 
Mr. Youne: Did she do better in the other department? 
The Witness: I cannot tell you. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Do these piece workers get holidays?—A. Yes. That is dealt with in the 
genera’ memorandum, 

Q. "Ve have not come to that yet?—A. They now receive two days legal 
holidays. They receive pay for two legal holidays in the year. They formerly 
received pay for all legal holidays and received from one to two weeks, T believe, 
of pay prior to about 1932. 
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Q. That is, piece workers?—A. Yes. Factory piece workers. 
Q. We are coming to that, are we? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


‘Q. Now they get two legal holidays, and do they get the two weeks with 
pay?—A. No. I will read this to you “Factory workers on hourly or piece 
work basis are paid for Christmas and Labour Day. Prior to 1932 they were 
paid for all legal holidays, and those with certain service received one or two 
weeks’ vacation pay based on the average wage they received.” 

Q. They do not receive that now?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. How many legal holidays were recognized then? 
The CuarrMan: All. 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): That does not tell me how many. 
The Wirness: Somewhere from seven to nine days. 


Mr. Kennepvy (Winnipeg): So that they get paid now for two days as 
compared with about nine heretofore, and they get no— 


The Wirness: Get no vacation. 
The Cuairman: About twenty days as against two. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Operator 261?—A. Operator 261 was hired in 1928, in the week selected 
worked 424 hours averaged 18 cents per hour and for 2,004 hours worked in 
1933, which would be full time practically, earned an average of 24-7 cents. 
Marked as slow. 

Q. That is $480 a year. 

The Cuatrman: And she had been with them six years. 

The WItTNEss: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Here is one: F-6, operator 19?—A. Hired in 1922. In the week selected 
worked thirty-two hours at 18 cents per hour. In 1938 she worked a total of 
1,588 hours and received an average of 23-8 cents—classified as slow. 

Q. Classified as slow. But this was one of the departments where women’s 
dresses were somewhat. seasonal?—A. F-6 was a coat department—women’s 
coats. 

Q. Seasonal?—A. Yes. 

Q. It might account for the shortage of hours to 1,588 during the year?—A. 
Yes, it might. 

Q. And on that basis for 1,588 hours during that year this woman earned 
about— A. Around $370. 

Q. $370 for the year?—A. Yes. | 

Q. The next one is operator number 50 in the same department?—A. Hired 
in 1908. In the week selected had worked 533 hours, averaged 17 cents. She 
worked a total of 1,4974 hours in 1933 and averaged 20-7 cents. Their com- 
ment is, “slow, age 59”. 

The CuarrMAN: She had been with them a long time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. She had been with them since 1908—twenty-six years?—A. Yes. 
Q. And her earnings for the year for 1,479 hours would be $300?7—A. $300. 
86332—2113 
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Q. $300 for a year. Now, there is another one further down—110?—A. 
Hired in 1907; for the week selected had worked 284 hours, averaged 19 cents. 
She worked a total of 1,935 hours for 1933 and averaged 27 cents per hour— 
age 53. : 

Q. No comment; just age 53?—A. Close to the minimum wage. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is an illustration. She worked practically a full year, and on that 
average was very close to the minimum, and in that period you examined she 
gets only 19 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: I hope when I reach 53 I do not go in the 19 cent class. 
Mr. Factor: Unless you become a finisher. 

The CuatrMAn: That is where he would go. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, next to the undertaker—the finisher. 


The CHairMAn: Now there is one there I noticed that an allowance is made 
to. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, 1916—operator 142. 


The Wirness: Worked 563 hours in the period selected, averaged 20 cents; 

total 1,786 hours in 1933 or an average of 23-5 cents. Their comment is, “she 
was let go on 12th January, 1934, on a weekly term allowance of $3”. 
By the Chairman: a. 
@. She had been with them eighteen years?—A. Yes, that means that when 
that employee left the company they paid her at the rate of $3 per week for a 
certain number of weeks after she left their employ. 

Q. That is not a pension?—A. It is not a binding obligation on the country. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg) It is not assignable in law. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


@. How long will that $3 a week continue?—A. It will depend on the num- 
ber of years of service of the employee. It may be for a number of months—I 
could not tell you exactly how many. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Let us have the second one—department F-432?—A. 432. Hired in 
1928, 21% hours in the period selected earning an average of 14 cents per hour, 
and for the whole year 1933 she worked practically full time, 2,042 hours or an 
average of 35°8 cents. Their comment is that in the week selected there had 
been a scarcity of work which resulted in her earnings being lower. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. This shows that the week selected was not exactly a fair criterion to base 
that particular employee’s earnings on?—A. Probably not. We tried to make 
that clear by taking the largest, the smallest and the average. 

Mr. Hears: Do you think it makes a difference? When people work on a 
piece work basis the scarcity of work makes very little difference to the hourly 
rate. 

The Wirness: I think it might make considerable difference. 


Mr. Hears: Not that much difference. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: Very little, I would say. 
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Mr. Nasu: I think there is a point there. As I have seen it in factories, if 
there is a big pile of work in front of the girls they are going full time to finish it. 

The CuairMan: This girl working 2,042 hours, which is practically a full 
year was not loafing around during that year. 

The Wirness: But in the week selected she had worked only 21% hours. 

Mr. SommrrvittE: Apparently a good operator, having been with them five 
or six years. 


The CHarrMAN: Probably that was her holiday. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Let us see department F-2—operator 703?—A. Department F-2. 
Employee hired in 1922. In the week selected worked 563 hours, earned an 
average of 18 cents per hour. Worked full time in 1933, averaging 19-9 cents. 
Comment “Does good work but slow.” 

Q. During the whole year she was paid 9 cents less than the minimum 
wage?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Youna: “Good work but slow.” Are those that do fast work not so 
good? 

-Q. The Witness: They are all paid on the volume of work produced at 
piece work rates. 

Mr. Youne: Quality does not count? 

The Witness: Oh, yes, it does. 


The CuatrMan: Mr. Heaps says that applies to this committee—good work 
is slow. I imagine there are quite a few agree with that. 

The Wirness: Operator 758. Hired in 1925, had earned 14 cents per hour 
on short time of the week selected. Worked 1,889 hours in 1933, averaged 20-7 
cents. The same comment is given there. 

Mr. SomMeErRvVILLE: Good work but slow. 

The Wrrness: The next employee is the same, hired 1924. Worked 523 
hours in the week selected, averaged 22 cents per hour. Had worked 1,599 hours 
in the year 1933, averaged 20 cents per hour for the year. Comment is, “Does 
good work but slow.” | 

The CuatrMAN: And has been with the company ten years. 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


rok she was not in the bonus class in the week which you selected? 
—A. No. 

Q. Operator 167?—A. Hired in 1930. Worked 424 hours in the week 
selected, averaged 19 cents per hour; total 1,4764 hours, averaged 25 cents for 
the year. Comment, “Is probably poor run of work.” 

Mr. Itstry: What does that mean? 

The Wrrness: Probably a lot of short runs that they would not require 
speed on. ; 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Poor run of work. The rate ought to be changed to bring them up to 
an earning rate. However, take the next one?—A. 170. Hired in 1905, had 
earned an average of only 8 cents per hour in the week selected and worked 
1,661 hours in 1933 at an average of 23-9 cents. Their comment is, “ Age 51.” 

Mr. Heaps: It is still worse down below—it is 47 years of age. 

Mr. SommervitLe: Take that one. 
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The Witness: 905. Hired in 1901, worked 533 hours and earned $9 in 
the week selected, averaged 17 cents per hour. For the whole of 1933 she 
worked 1,5043 hours, averaged 17-7 cents. Comment is, “ Age 47—carried on 
transfer relief, 33 years service.” That means that they recognized the fact 
that that employee had been with them a long time and they are carrying the 
employee on to the amounts they paid in 1934 to bring them up to the 
minimum wage. They regard that in the nature of relief. 


Mr. Youne: Are there many like that in the service? 
The Witness: There are a number. I could not tell you how many. 
The CHatrMan: She started work when she was fourteen years of age. 


Mr. Factor: After thirty-three years of service they can get into this class 
“Carrying transfer relief.” 


Mr. Heaps: It appears that at 47 they are too old to work. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Take the one before that—904.—A. 904. Hired in 1904, earned 13 cents 
per hour in the short week selected—worked a total of 1,383 hours in 1933 and 
averaged 15-7 cents. Comment, “ Age 49, left, granted short term allowance 
of $9.75.” That would be per week. 

Q. Because she had worked there thirty years?—A. Yes. 

Q. At age 49 this employee had earned during the whole year 1575 cents 
per hour for 1,300 hours?—A. Yes; about $200 for the period worked. 

Q. And she is granted an allowance of $9.75 a week for a short time. 


Mr. Youne: I notice that some of those employees were let go. Why? 
Because they were slow? 


Mr. Heaps: Did they resign? 


The Witness: Presumably, because they were slow or not satisfactory. 
We did not look at the reasons. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. There is a statement made on the next sheet?—A. Yes, this follows on 
with the company’s explanations concerning the above wages. This was obtained 
from a memorandum initialed by the manager of the Wage Office and the 
assistant to the Personnel Supervisor. They say:— 


Reasons for low earnings of some operators during worst time:— 


Class 1. Short period of employment. Applicants represent themselves 
as experienced but after a few weeks or months their earnings show 
they have not experienced or are very slow and they are let out or 
leave when they find they cannot compete with good operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They keep a.record of every person’s experience?—A. Yes. 
Q. And they enquire into their experience in other plants?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that is all put on their cards?—A. Yes:— 


Class 2. Good operators on fine work but no fine work on hand and not 
fast enough to make minimum on cheaper work but wanted to stay 
for better times when they could earn good rates on better work 


Class 3. Old employees slowing up but want to stay to earn what they 
-can. Sentiment and length of service factors in permitting them to 
stay. 
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General Condition:— % 

Slackness of work at time of day. Operators make work last in hope 
of other work coming in. Department perhaps not strict enough about 
sending home those not busy as the 20 per cent clause gives they only 
what they earn. Recorded time counts in figuring minimum even though 
work should have been finished in less time. 

Q. Well then, these are their general excuses?—A. These are their reasons. 
They further sum that up by saying:— 


From the attached summary covering 57 cases:— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The 57 cases referred to are not these endless sheets we have been 
going through, but it is a few special ones that were selected out of those that 
seemed to show extraordinarily low examples?—-A. Yes, or rather low earnings 
of employees who have been there a long time:— 


From the attached summary covering 57 cases reported on by audi- 
tors, 26 of this number are not at present in our employ, 20 having been 
engaged and left in 1933. Six of these worked less than three weeks 
including two cited as 5 cents an hour. These very evidently are 
covered by class 1 and none of these 26 cases who have come in on trial 
should be considered as representative of the trend of earnings. 

Two of this group with long service who had slowed up considerably 
were let out on a short term pension which they are still receiving. 

In another group of those still here it is not fair to quote earnings 
of $2.10, $3.10, $3.55, $3.20, and $5.70, when an examination of their 
earnings over a period of time shows that they earn at a weekly rate of 
$16.26, $15.70, $9.54, $6.92, and $7.20. These earnings would be 


governed by observations relating to general conditions and class 2. 

As to balance of group we can only put it down to good operators 
but slow and who could not be replaced with any better help on account 
of the shortage of experienced help in the garment trade in Toronto. 


The CHAIRMAN: What? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. A shortage in the garment trade in Toronto?—A. I am reading from their 
quotation. 
Q. That is their statement?—A. Yes, this is their statement:— 

These earnings will improve with better times and larger orders and 
have shown improvement this year. 

It should also be kept in mind that the average rate per hour earned 
for the Fall of 1933 by operators was 294 cents and by finishers 284 cents 
which shows that the average worker did earn the minimum wage during 
the worst period. 


That is all part of the company’s explanation concerning those people. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. And the trend of the wages is accurately shown by percentage in WC-2? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is a comparative statement from 1929 to 1933?—A. Yes. There 
is only one important fact there, I think, that is not reflected in that, and that is, 
in the early part of 1934 the employees of department F-8 demanded higher 
wages. According to the manager of that department the company agreed to 
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increase the piece work rates and pending the working out of these increases it 
added 125 per cent to the old piece work rates for one week. Following this it 
temporarily increased the guaranteed rate from $12.50 to $14.20 per week for a 
number of weeks and this had not been discontinued at 15th May, 1934. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That was which department?—A. Department F-8. 

Q. That is a department of?—A. Women’s dresses. 

Q. And then did the employees go on strike?—A. No. 

(. They made a demand for more money?—A. They asked for higher rates 
and the company agreed to increase them— 

(). And the company agreed?—A. They agreed to increase the piece work 
rates; pending the working out of these increases they added 124 per cent to 
the old piece work rates for one week, and following this it temporarily increased 
the guaranteed rate from $12.50 to $14.20 per week. 

Q. Until they got the piece work rates worked out?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that $14.20 rate has prevailed since?—A. It had prevailed up to 
the 15th of May. 

Q. From a date?—A. I believe February or March. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. That is above the minimum wage requirements?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
@. These explanations, however, that have been given here cannot surely 
apply to those departments F-2, F-5, and F-6 that are set out on WC-6 that 
show 70, 80, 90, and 60 per cent of the employees week in and week out 


failing to earn the minimum wage?—A. No, the comments were only on the 
individuals mentioned in the lists. 


Q. Now, in connection with the factories we also had evidence that some 
of the material sold at Toronto came from the Saint John factory. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. In the Toronto factory there is no union recognized by Eatons?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What statements are you producing now?—A. Statements No. Wst-1, 
Wst-2 and Wst-3. 7 
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STATEMENT Wst-2 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Str. Joun Factory Department F-41 
Statement Showing the Percentage of Female Employees who Failed to Earn, at Piecework Rates, the 


Company’s Guaranteed Rates, and the Average Amount Paid to Bonus these Employees for Certain 
Weeks in the Years 1929 to 1933 Inclusive. 


Overall Department Work Shirt Department 

Average Average 
amount paid amount paid 

Percentage | Weekly Percentage | Weekly 

of to each of to each 

Number | Employees| Employee | Number | Employees | Employee 

Week ending of Bonused Bonused of Bonused Bonused 

Employees to to increase | Employees to to increase 
guaranteed her guaranteed her 
Rates |Earnings to Rates Earnings to 
guaranteed guaranteed 
Rates Rates 

% $ = ets. % $ cts. 
HME as DB Ua a 8 Riad Bs be 26 42-0 1.63 5 11-0 1.40 
Niarche2S. 10202 eee eee 24 37-0 1262 2 4-0 1.70 
October 24°°19029.8.....1 es 32 59-0 1.94 is 13-0 2.39 
October 31451929. eee eee 35 61-0 2.26 12 23-0 1.81 
WAN PARE oak cuneate 29 49-0 1.90 6 13-0 1.87 
March 20, 19307. bt a. en 54 49-0 75 10 21-0 2.29 
Wide i 1990 soe ares 57 49-0 DAO 6 13-0 3.49 
October 18) 920 ee 41 42-0 PALKG 16 82-0 1.96 
Oetoberes, 1050e ere ok 38 39-0 2.48 13 26-0 2.01 
AVGrAG Cu tae oD a\ce eee 48 45-0 2.60 11 23-0 2.25 
5A Rod ae Oa ht Moke ame Fe es 40 45-0 2.86 10 20-0 0.83 
Wiarnche2G)eLO3il een ane 40 45-0 Dene 14 28-0 0.58 
October 22193 ie ace te nies 12 29-0 0.63 6 12-0 0.58 
October 20, 1931. Aes 6 sais 14 30°07 |. 1.04 5 10-0 0.65 
PA VOTACE ON ee Oh, she a a's) s 26 41-0 2.31 9 18-0 0.66 
WWisirch 2461 O52 sane nese ye 14 27-0 0.55 11 23-0 0.80 
Mian chesit al O32 seein 15 32-0 0.81 ff 15-0 0.99 
A UEY AD arn te sem are 14 30-0 0.68 9 19-0 0.87 
Niateir oo 1934s ee 13 28-0 Pe2T 23 39-0 128 
RCH 29 1954 oe re 8 ten 19 41-0 1.51 19 32-0 0.85 
AVORAGET ST AAG UN terns 16 35:0 1.39 21 36-0 1.08 


Notse:—The Company’s guaranteed rates of $6.00 per week for employees with less than one year’s 
service and $7.00 to $7.50 per week for more than one year’s service was suspended from August 1932 to 


February 1934. 
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SraTeMENT No. Wst. 3 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


St. John Factory—Department F 41 


STATEMENT SHOWING PARTICULARS oF WAGES Parp Emptoyees or THts Facrory DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
Week ENpDING 137TH JANUARY 1934 AS PREPARED From MEMORANDUM FORWARDED TO HEAD Orrice 


See eee ete ie Et a aa nan fie ya ee 


Male Time Worked 


i Average Average 
Department | Pupoyess wade eel Rate Rate 
Female Days LEB ours per day per hour 
$ «cts $. ets $ ets 
1 LG a Oe 100 F 2 18 215 1.074 0.12 
101 F 33 314 4.05 LLG Onis 
102 F 34 313 4.35 1.24 0.14 
103 F o 27 3.80 1.264 0.14 
104 F 3 Fi 3.80 1.263 0.14 
105 F 13 133 1.60 1.063 0.12 
106 F 44 404 5.30 1.18 0.13 
107 F 4 36 4.40 1.10 0.12 
108 F 23 224 2.10) 1.08 OM12 
109 F i 45 1s 2.29 0.254 
110 F 5 45 8.80 1.76 0.194 
tif F 3 27 3.50 W117 0.13 
112 F 1 9 bea s eS 0.15 
113 F 3 27 3.70 1.23 0.134 
115 F 3 27 OOD 1.143 0.122 
116 ¥ 4. 36 4.40 1.10 0.12 
117 F 12 134 1.45 0.962 0.124 
118 F 3 27 ates 1.08 Vil. 
119 ih 5 45 NS ae 1.05 0.114 
120 i 5 45 9.00 1.80 0.20 
Ail F 2 18 2.60 1.30 . 0.143 
122 F 5 45 8.20 1.64 0.18 
123 F 3 yal 3.65 1,22 0.134 
124 F 5 45 5.90 1.18 0.13 
125 F 5 45 4.05 0.81 0.09 
126 F 3 27 3.05 1.02 0.113 
127 F 4 36 4.15 1.04 0.114 
128 YY 5 45 10.15 2035 0.223 
130 F 5 45 8.70 1.74 0.194 
131 EF D 45 6.20 1.24 0.14 
132 F 31 312 4.93 1.213 0.132 
133 EF i 9 1.00 1.00 0.11 
134 F 5 45 6.50 1.30 0.143 
135 F 3s 313 3.80 1.083 0.12 
136 F 31 313 4.50 1.223 0.133 
137 F 3 27 3.50 TAs 0.13 
139 F 4 36 4.45 teih 0.124 
140 F 5 45 6.20 1.24 0.14 
141 } 2, 18 2.30 1b ass 0.13 
142 F 5 45 5.70 1.14 0.123 
143 F 4 36 4.10 1.023 0.114 
145 F 34 314 4.10 1b sal¥/ Onis 
146 F 33 313 4.30 1.23 0.133 
147 F 4 36 5.00 1.25 0.14 
148 in 5 45 6.15 123 0.134 
150 F 5 45 6.05 1:21 0.134 
| gl aie a 200 F 5 57 13.70 DATE 0.24 
201 ith 5 61 10.10 He 2h We 0.164 
202 F is 51 5) OAS: 1.05 0.103 
203 F 5 62 iS Dee 0.18 
204 F 5 61 8.25 1.65 0.133 
205 F 5 61 He20 2.24 0.184 
206 F 3 584 14.60 2.92 0.25 
207 FE D 59 9.35 1.87 0.153 
208 F 5 563 14.85 2.97 0.263 
209 F D 59 Peo 2.63 0.22% 
210 F 2 264 2.10 1.05 0.08 
212 F 5 584 d10 sh stp. 0.083 
213 F 5 63 E25 My WOAS. 0.18 
214 EF ey 50 5.10 1.02 0.10 
AD F 5 44 6.30 1.26 0.144 
216 Fr 3 35 3.40 \ Mats) 0.093 
DANE F 5 583 6.30 1.26 0.103 
218 F 3 33 3.20 1.07 0.02 
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Statement No. Wst. 3—Conc. 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
St. John Factory—Department F 41 


STATEMENT SHOWING ParTIcULARS or WacsEs Paip EMPLOYEES OF THIS Factory DEPARTMENT FOR THE WEEK 
Envine 13TH January, 1934, as PreparseD From MemMorANDUM FoRWARDED To Hzap Orrice 


Time Worked 


Employ- Male Average Average 


; —_—_——_——————————| Wages 
Department ees or r ® Rate Rate 
Number | Female Days aie Les Paid per day per hour 
$ $ $ $ 
BAD ie. hoe 219 F 5 44 7.70 1.54 0.173 , 
220 F 5 53 7.40 1.48 0.14 
221 F 5 543 9.45 1.09 0.174 
222 F 5 61 8.05 1.61 0.13 
223 ¥F 5 59 9.40 1.88 0.16 
224 F 5 63 9.70 1.94 0.154 
225 F 5 42 6.45 1.29 0.153 
226 Fr 2 30 2.85 1.423 0.093 
227 ip 4 57 4.70 1.173 0.08 
228 F 43 40 5.10 1.133 0.13 
229 F 5 60 6.15 1,23 0.10 
230 F 43 52 5.45 1.21 . 104 
231 if) 5 63 15.90 3.18 0.25 
232 F 5 61 7.00 1.40 0.114 
233 18 5 63 6.65 1,35 0.104 
234 F 5 584 11.45 2.29 0.193 
235 F oY 59 8.25 1.65 0.14 
236 F 5 61 9.35 1.87 0.154 
237 F 5 63 11.30 2526 0.18 
239 if 5 53 9.10 1.82 0.17 
241 F 5 62 10.75 2.15 0.173 
242 F 5 63 10.60 2.12 0.17 
243 F 5 63 13.50 2.70 0.214 
244. Fr i 63 7.40 1.48 0.12 
245 FE 34 40 3.95 DELS 0.10 
246 F 5 49 5 10 1 02 0 104 
247 F 23 30 2 95 1 18 0 10 
248 F 5 45 6 40 1 28 0 14 
250 F 5 61 6 35 1927 0 104 
251 F 33 42 3 80 1 083 0 09 
252 F 5 61 8 05 1 61 0 18 
253 F 5 55 5 95 1 19 0 11 
254 EF 33 40 3 50 1 00 0 09 
255 F 33 40 3.75 1 07 0 094 
256 F 5 63 7 00 1 40 0 11 
257 F 5 57 9 25 1 85 0 16 
258 F 33 44 4 15 1 183 0 094 
259 EF i) 61 10 90 2 18 0 18 
260 F 5 583 6 65 1 33 0 113 
261 EF 5 60 5 90 1 18 0 10 
262 F 5 63 8 50 1570 0 133 
263 F 5 61 6 00 1 20 0 10 
265 F 4 49 4 70 aye: 0 093 
266 F 2 22 2 10 1 05 0 09 
267 Fr 4 40 4 45 1B uh 0 11 
Dection li: ae 7 M 5 57 16 45 $129 0 29 
9 M 6 54 22 00 3 664 0 40% 
Section Z........ 4 M bi) 55 . 24 45 4 89 0 442 
5 M 5 53 38 25 7 65 0 72 
pection §.:.4) 45 55 M 5 49 15 80 3 16 0 324 
57 iNet 5 533 9 50 1 90 0 18 
CW NPY pe are 26 M 5 663 19 20 3 84 0 29 
27 M 5 583 16 90 3 38 0 29 
28 M 5 63 40 60 8 12 0 643 
29 M 5 63 12 60 2052 0 20 
30 M 5 503 7 85 1 57 0 154 
32 M 5 57 8 85 VR ivy 0 15} 
33 M 5 Lats 22 15 4 43 0 39 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Just in passing, your statement Wst-1 shows the average daily earnings 
and receipts of female piece workers in the Saint John factory department F-41, 
and your statement Wst-2 shows the classification of the productive time 
_ workers in the factory, female procuctive time workers, and there is a further 
breakdown of that in statement Wst-3. Now, let us have the memorandum 
in connection with the Saint John factory—A. That was not printed. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Are there female employees in the Saint John factory?—A. These are 
- female piece workers on statement Wst-1. On the left-hand side of the schedule 
is the overall department, and on the right-hand side is the work shirt depart- 


ment. 
: By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Can you tell us what the daily hours of work are in this factory at 
Saint John?—A. It has varied from 45 to 50 hours. 
Q. Per week?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


| Q. Just read that memorandum; it is rather short and it only covers two or 
- three pages.—A. Female piece workers. While there is no legislation in force 
in the province of New Brunswick prescribing minimum rates of wages or 
hours of work, etc., the company guarantees female piece workers a minimum 
wage at the rate of $6 per week for those with less than one year’s service, and 
$7.50 for those with more than one year’s service. This guarantee was sus- 
pended from August, 1932, to February, 1934, the employees only receiving 
what they earned at piece work rates during this period. Prior to August, 
- 1932, the guaranteed rate for employees with more than one year’s service 

was said to be $7 with a working week of 50 hours instead of $7.50 for a 
working week of 45 hours as is now the case. During the time the guarantee 
was in effect the average amount of special money paid to increase employees 
to this minimum in representative weeks listed varied from 50 cents to $3.50 
per week. 

Q. Now, there being no Minimum Wage Law in New Brunswick the com- 
pany fixed a minimum wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that minimum wage fixed by them was $6 for those with less than 
one year’s service and $7.50 for those with more than one year’s service?— 
A. Yes: 

Q. That minimum rate then was suspended and did not operate from 
August, 1932, to February, 1934?—A. Practically, yes. 

Q. And during that period of time the employee just got what the employee 
earned?—A. Yes. 

Q. Without any guarantee or without any special money?—A. No. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What is the total number of employees in the Saint John factory, 
female?—A. They have been averaging about 100. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. It is set out here?—A. In 1930 it ran 150 of women piece workers, and 
there are some other time workers as well. | 
Q. And now it is 100?—A. Yes. No statistics were readily available from 
which to determine the average earnings or receipts of those employees. During 
the time that the guarantee rates were not in force they did not keep a full 
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record of the hours earned by the employees, therefore, the two statements 
Wst-1 and Wst-2 are not quite as accurate a reflection as they might be. They 
include maybe overtime and possibly short time. It is solely based on the 
number of days that the employee worked. 

On statement No. Wst-3 is shown a copy of the department’s pay-roll 
record for week ending 13th January, 1934, obtained from a memorandum 
forwarded to head office which shows the average earnings per hour, etc., and 
the average hourly rates. 

Q. Just let us look at statement Wst-3. This is for the week ending 13th 
January, 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have taken this on a sample week of the plant?—A. Well, it was 
one of the few weeks—I think it was about the only statement available that 
showed the actual hours worked by the employees. It was contained in a memo- | 
randum which had been forwarded to head office from Saint John. 

@. How were the employees records of time kept from August, 1932, to 
February, 1934, if they did not keep the hours?—A. Well, there was no com- 
plete book-keeping system, and there was no legislation which made it necessary 
that it should be kept. 

Q. Well then, how were the employees earnings reckoned?—A. On a piece 
work basis. 

Q. On a piece work basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. With no guarantee?—A. Without any guarantee. 

(. And the employee kept a record of the number of pieces that were worked 
and the firm kept a record of the number?—A. Yes. 

Q. Irrespective of the fact that they may be working a day?—A. Yes. The 
hours worked had no reference to the amount they paid them, and the company 
stated that during that time the employees were permitted to wait on the premises 
for work and that would tend to reduce the rates of earnings shown. 

@. Well then during this period you did find a report sent in to the head 
office at Toronto which covered the week ending 13th January, 1984?—A. Yes. 

@. And that gave a list of the employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. And gave the days they worked: and the number of hours they worked? 
—A. Yes. 

@. And the wages they were paid?—A. Yes. , 

Q. The average rate per day and the average rate per hour?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, that is the statement which you are now giving us?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that printed?—-A. Yes it is. The first nine employees on the list, Nos. 
100 to 108, worked from 134 hours to 404 hours, and their average earnings were 
12, 13 and 14 cents per hour. 

Q. That is, they earned from $1.074 to $1.264 a day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Full hours for a full day, and that is equivalent to 12 cents, 13 cents or 
14 cents an hour full time?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. By the way, were these people doing the same kind of work as was being 
done in the Toronto factory?—A. No, the St. John factory is an overall and 
work shirt factory, on the rougher type of work; the Toronto factories are 
manufacturing fine dresses. 

Q. We had shirts in the Toronto factory also?—A. Yes, those would be 
dress and fancy shirts, these are khaki and work shirts and overalls. 

The CHatrMAN: Heavier work. 


The Wirness: Work of a rougher character. 
By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. This firm in St. John, however, spoke of competing with Toronto firms 
who were compelled to observe the Minimum Wage Law for the same class of 
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goods?—A. They were selling the same class of goods as Carhartt’s and other 
firms who sell overalls and work shirts. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. We had a list of the purchases made from the St. John factory by the 
Toronto plant?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they were in competition with overall and work shirt firms in 
Ontario who were paying a minimum wage under the minimum wage laws, there 
is no doubt about that?—A. Then the next employee, 109: worked 45 hours 
for which she received 254 cents an hour. Number 110 worked 45 hours and 
was paid at a rate of 194 cents an hour. Then there were about half a dozen 
employees working a shorter time averaging from 10-5 cents to 13 cents an hour; 
then No. 120 averaged 20 cents per hour; then there are a number averaging, 
varying from full time or nearly full time, from 9 cents to 18 cents per hour, 
and so on. 

Q. Then 14 cents and 11 cents. 

The Cuatrman: At the bottom of the page there are quite a number work- 
ing full time. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Here is one working five days, 45 hours, earning $1.21 
and $1.23 a day, or 134 cents an hour. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. There is one, No. 218, got 2 cents an hour?—A. I was just going to call 
the committee’s attention to the printed sheet, that is an error in printing, it 
should be 9 cents. It is 9 cents in the original. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. At $1.07 per day that employee got 9 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, from 201 down?—A. 201 got 165 cents; 202 got 105 cents; 203 got 
18 cents. 

Q. Wait a minute, 203 worked 62 hours that week?—A. Yes. 

Q. And earned $2.23 a day, that would be 18 cents an hour; that would be 
how many hours a day?—A. That would be over 12 hours a day. The company 
stated that the hours listed here were not indicative of the ordinary working 
hours. The ordinary working hours are nine hours a day. At this particular 
time, due to some previous shortage I believe in material they have been working 
longer hours than usual. 

Mr. Facror: ‘They were working overtime. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. But with that overtime work for 62 hours a week, the entire earnings 
of the employee was $11.15?—A. Yes. 
, Q. Now then, the next one—61 hours?—A. Earned $8.25 or 133 cents an 

our. 

Q. That is $1.65 a day or 134 cents an hour?—A. Number 205 worked 
61 hours, earned $11.20 or 184 cents an hour. Number 206 worked 583 hours, 
earned $14.60 or 25 cents an hour. 

At the request of the Chairman Mr. J. L. Isley took the Chair. 

Mr. Factor: I see we have Mr. Ilsley in the chair now. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We are dealing with the Maritimes now. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: I notice that, Mr. Sommerville. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Then the next, No. 207?—A. Worked 59 hours, earned $9.35 or 154 
cents per hour. 
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Q. That was $1.87 per day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just carry that through, 154 cents per hour?—A. Yes. 

@. Here is No. 210°’—A. Worked 26: hours, earned $2.10, $1.05 per day 
or 8 cents per hour. 

Q. No. 212?—A. Worked 5 days, 584 hours, earned $5.10 or $2 per day, 
which was 84 cents per hour. 

Q. The next one, No. 214?—A. Worked five days, 50 hours; received 
$5.10 or $1.02 per day or 10 cents an hour. 

Q. Then No. 217?—A. Worked 5 days, 63 hours; received $11.25, which 
was equal to $2.25 per day, or 18 cents per hour. 

Q. And the next one, 216?—A. Worked 3 days, 35 hours; received $3.40 
which was equal to $1.13 per day, or 94 cents per hour. 

Q. And the next one, 217?—A. Worked 5 days, 584 hours; received $6.30 
which was equal to $1.26 per day, or 104 cents per hour. 

Q. And the next one?—A. No. 219: Worked five days—No. 218, worked 
3 days, 35 hours; received $2.20 which was equal to $1.07 per day or 9 cents 
per hour. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. I presume all these are experienced employees?—A. The list does not 

indicate whether or not they were experienced. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Did it indicate whether they had been in their employ for some time? 
—A. No, it did not. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. There was nothing to indicate the length of time they had been in their 
employ?—A. No. 
Mr. Facror: There is another thing, Mr. Sommerville, are you going to 
show the prevailing rates paid to employees in other factories at St. John. 
Mr. SommeErvVILLE: I do not know whether we have that or not. 
Mr. Naso: We have not, Mr. Factor. 


Mr. Factor: It would be interesting to compare this information with 
what the other factories are paying. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take No. 222?—A. Worked five days, 61 hours; received $8.05 which 
was equal to $1.61 per day or 13 cents per hour. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Did these girls work 12 hours per day?—A. Not as a regular matter; 
as I explained a minute ago the company stated that the ordinary factory 
week was from 45 to 50 hours, but that in this particular week on account of 
some previous scarcity of material they were working longer hours than 
ordinary. I think as a matter of fact the St. John factory has run rather om 
short time than on long hours. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. At any rate, this employee for 5 days worked 61 hours, which is prac- 
tically 12 hours a day, a little over 12 hours a day, at 13 cents per hour?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the next employee?—A. No. 223: worked 5 days, 59 hours; received 
$9.40 for the week which was equal to $1.88 per day, or 16 cents per hour. 

Q. The next one?—A. No. 224 worked 5 days, 63 hours; received $9.70 
which was equal to $1.94 per day or 154 cents per hour. 
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Q. Take No. 26?—A. Worked two days 30 hours; received $2.85. 

Q. That was 15 hours a day?—A. An average of $1.424 per day, which was 
equal to 94 cents per hour. 

Q. And the next one, No. 227?—A. Worked four days, 57 hours; received 
$4.70 for the period. 

Q. That is 14 hours?—A. An average of $1.174 per day or 8 cents per hour. 

Q. The next one worked 43 days?—A. 52 hours, received $5.45 which was 
an average of $1.21 per day or 104 cents per hour. | 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. How does it come that there is one employee earning 25 cents per hour, 
js that a skilled worker, more skilled than the others?—A. I cannot tell you. 


— By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Would that be a forelady, or somebody paid at a higher rate?—A. I 
cannot tell you. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. Are these the prevailing wages paid in the St. John factory?—A. These 
are the wages paid for that week. | 

Q. Did you test other weeks?—A. On my previous statements you have the 
averages, and you have the fact that the guaranteed wage was $6 and $7.50 per 
week. You will see on statement WST-2 the percentage of employees who were 
bonused during the periods indicated to bring them up to these guaranteed rates 
which were from 28 per cent to 61 per cent in the case of the overall department. 

Q. Yes, but you say they have a euaranteed minimum, but in this particular 
week in which you make a test that 1s not indicated. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The guarantee was off that week?—A. I understand the guarantee was 
suspended for a year and a half. 

Q. But during this year, take for instance statement WST-2, you have given 
us four weeks in 1929 when the guarantee was on?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the guarantee at that time was $7.00 a week in the overall depart- 
ment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, for the week ending 21st March, 1929, while that guarantee of $7.00 
was on in the overall department?—A. There were 26 employees, 42 per cent 
of whom were below the minimum. 
| Q. 42 per cent of them could not earn $7.00 a week, and they were bonused? 
—A. $1.63 per week. 

Q. And they got an average of $1.63 per week bonus? 


The Hon. H. Stevens resumed the chair. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then the next week, the 28th March, 1929?—A. 24 employees, 37 per 
cent below the minimum were bonused $1.62 on the average. 

Q. Better the next week, the 24th October?—A. There were 32 employees, 
59 per cent were below the minimum, and they were bonused $1.94 on the average. 

Q. And the next week?—_A. The 31st November: 35 employees of whom 61 
per cent were below the minimum, and $2.26 was the average bonus. 

Q. In other words, the average during these four weeks, the percentage of 
employees bonused, was 49 per cent?—A. Yes, by $1.90. 

Q. That is, practically one half of the employees were unable to earn the 
$7.00 a week guaranteed. 

~ 86332—212 
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Mr. Heaps: There may be two reasons for that: perhaps they did not work 
full time; or working full time, perhaps they could not earn that amount. 


Mr. Iusuey: This was at the rate of $7.00 a week, wasn’t it? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, at the rate of $7.00 a week. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If they only worked half a week, they would be paid $3.50, and $3.50 
would be made up separately?—A. Yes. : 


By Mr. Heaps: 
— Q. Were they guaranteed $7.00 a week, whether they worked a full week or 
not?—A. It is on the same basis as the Minimum Wage in the Province of 
Ontario. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. This will indicate that during the period when the guarantee was in 
operation in St. John, that they put up more than half?—A. The guarantee was 
in force during these particular weeks you are looking at. 

Q. But assuming that the same proportion continued, there was no bonus 
given during that period of suspension of the guarantee; that is correct. 


The CuarrmMan: That is right. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: There was no bonus during that period. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. Then, assuming that this represents the condition of affairs which con- 
tinued after the guarantee was suspended, it meant that during that long period 
in which about half the employees in that factory have been working full time, 
they would have been earning $7 a week?—A. The information which has just 
been presented is from our statement WST-3, and is for the period during which 
the guarantee was not in force. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I think you will find it a little further down, Mr. Ilsley; when we come 
to 1932 on that same page?—A. In 1930, taking the four weeks together, there 
was an average of 48 employees of whom 45 per cent were below the minimum an 
average of $2.60. 

(. Yes, and then in 1931?—A. There were 26 employees of whom 41 per 
cent were below the minimum to the extent of $2.31. I think in that case that 
would be below the ordinary number employed in that department. 

Q. Then, for March of 1932, you had 30 per cent of the employees who 
were not able to earn the guaranteed minimum?—A. There were only 14 
employees at that time. 
| (. When the guarantee was suspended from that period, and you did not 
record anything except this other sheet?—-A. Yes. 

Q. W-3, until the 22nd March, 1934?—A. Yes. 

@. And then you say 28 per cent in March, 1934, were unable to earn the 
guarantee of $7.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. The average amount necessary to bonus them was $1.21?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, on the 29th March, 1934, 41 per cent were unable to earn it, and 
to the extent of $1.51, they were bonused?—A. Yes. Those are only for those 
periods. In some cases they are fewer than ordinarily, and in other cases, they 
would be about average. 
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By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. You took the test period at the beginning of the period, and your test 
period showed that 30 per cent of the female workers, or piece workers in that 
factory had to be bonused?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you took a test period at the end of the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that test period, 35 per cent had to be bonused?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, it would be fairly reasonable that during the period, then, when 
bonus was suspended, that between 30 and 35 per cent of the female piece work 
employees in the Saint John factory did not earn, did not get, did not receive, 
the rate of $7 a week. What was the rate again, $7 a week for experienced 
employees, is it not? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: $7.50 now. 

The Wirness: $7 then. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. That is what the evidence would indicate during that period, would it 
not?—A. Yes—just a moment, I should make a slight correction there. The 
number of employees shown on statement WS-2 is the number not earning the 
minimum. If you look at ST-1 you will find the total number of employees in 
those departments in the same week. For instance, on the 25th March, 1929, 
there were 62 employees in the overall department. Statement WS-2 shows 26 
employees; so that is 42 per cent of the 62. On WST-1, for week ending March 
21st, there are 62 employees. Now, if you turn to WST-2 you will see the 
number of employees shown there is 26, which is 42 per cent of 62 employees. 

Mr. Facror: That would mean that there were 36 who were earning the 
guaranteed rate? 


The WITNEss: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. 26 were not?—A. 26 were not. 

Q. That clears that up. The bonused employees is the percentage of all 
employees who were working?—A. It will be the difference between the 42 per 
cent shown on WS-2 and 100, 58 per cent—I beg your pardon. The percentage 
bonused are the percentages shown on WS-2. On the right hand side of the 
sheet is the same information for the work shirt department. In that depart- 
ment there was shown a smaller percentage of employees being bonused. 

Q. In the work shirt department?—A. Yes, a smaller percentage than in the 
overall department, which is shown on the left hand side of the page. 

Mr. Youne: Are there any other clothing factories in Saint John, besides 
this one? 

The Wrrness: I do not know sir. 

Mr. Youne: Are there, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Betu: I do not think so. 


The Wrrness: There is one other clothing factory in Montreal. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, let us deal with the clothing factory in Montreal?—A. Statement 
WM. 15 has not been printed, but it shows a classification of the employees in 
the weeks of 2lst and 28th September, 5th October, and 12th October, 1932, 
and approximately the same weeks in 1933. 

Q. In 1933?—A. Yes, and the female employees. This shows those who 
worked less than half a day, half a day, one day, and so on, up to five days. 
That shows all those who worked five days, running from 20 to 30 employees 
in 1932, and from 79 to 110 employees in 1933. The average wages they received 
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were from $13.40 up to $15.38, for all employees and: there is only a small 
number, a small percentage at any time in that factory, who earned less than 
the minimum wage. There is a minimum wage in the province of Quebec: for 
factory workers only. | , 

Mr. Facror: That seems’ to indicate a higher scale of wages in Montreal? 

The Witness: Yes. | 

~The Cuairman: Than in Toronto? 
The Witness: In the clothing factory. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In their clothing factory, F. 31?—A. Yes. , 
Q. A higher scale of wages paid there ‘than in their clothing factroy at 
Toronto?—A. Than in the clothing factory.. As a whole, the Montreal clothing 
factory is only a boys’ clothing factory, and I think some men’s clothing. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

@.A higher scale of wages paid there than in their clothing factory at 
minimum wage in the province of Quebec, which provides for $12.50 per week 
on the island of Montreal for fully experienced employees. 

(. That is not higher than the wage rate in the province of Ontario?—A. 
It is the same guaranteed minimum. There was a smaller percentage of the 
employees in the Montreal factory who did not earn the minimum. In no case 
did it amount to 20 per cent, I believe. 

_Q. They work on apiece work basis in Montreal the same as Toronto ?— 
A. Yes, these are piece workers I am speaking of. | 

Mr. Factor: That is the sort of refreshing piece of information. 

The Wirness: I think probably that factory should be compared more with 
the F'. 7 departments in Toronto, which is more or less a similar line of goods. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. F. 7 does not show as good a wage scale as that?—A. F. 7 is of a similar 
class, or more nearly similar. 


Q. While we are dealing with the Maritimes, let us have the Moncton store. 

Mr. Facror: Are you finished with Montreal? 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: We will come back to the Montreal stores. 

The Wrrness: These are the statements numbered WO 

Mr. Factor: Have you passed up WM. 15? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: What else is there? | 

The Witness: That is the only schedule on the Montreal factory workers. 
It shows male workers at the foot of the schedule. 

Mr. Sommervinte: And female workers. 

Mr. Facror: I think you had better put that on the record. 

' The Wirness: It has not been printed. 
Mr. Nasu: It is a very small factory. 
The Witness: It is not a large factory. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. For female workers in 1932, for the week ending 31st September, 5 days, 
20 employees, $13.40; week ending 28th September, 32 employees, $13.68; week 
ending 5th October, 20 employees, $14.04 in 1932. Then, in 1933; for the week 
ending 20th January, 99 employees averaged $14.17?—A. Yes. 

Q. Week ending 27th September, average 79 employees, $14.67, and the 
week of 4th October, average employees 110, average pay per week $15.38. 
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Mr. Factor: This pay must be considerably higher than the prevailing 
rate of pay in the other factories? 

The Witness: I think you will find evidence on that point later. 

Mr. SommervILLE: Then in the mail order, which embraces about 200 or 
more female workers on the average. 

The CHAIRMAN: 236 in 1933? 

The Witness: Yes, and about 88 male workers in 1933. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


if ay For the male workers, the rates in both years were practically the same? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. For the week ending 20th September, 1933, it was $24.77 average for 51 
employees; on the 20th September, for 45 employees it was $25.57, and for the 
week of the 4th October, it was $28.96 for 56 employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that not include the wages of the manager and the other superin- 
tendents in the factory?—-A. No, these are piece workers. 

Q. Piece workers alone?—A. Yes. Now, the Moncton wages that you were 
speaking of, are found on a number of statements. There is a brief summary 
of this printed. ) | 

Q. A brief summary of the Moncton wages?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is that found in my book?—A. WO. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

Q. WO-Moncton?—A: WO-1 shows the Moncton mail order employees. 


Mr. Factor: Are there any other factory employees outside of Toronto and 
Montreal?) | 


The Witness: There is a small Winnipeg factory which we did not 
specifically refer to. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, with reference to the Moncton mail order employees——A. They 
were classified for the week ending 18th October, 1938. 


Mr. Youne: Is that printed? 


The Witness: Statements have not been printed, but there are some com- 
ments on the statement on the right hand lower printed page. 
Mr. Youne: Yes. 7 


The Wrirness: The mail order employees. The female employees on that 
date totalled 111. an 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. On what page of the narrative is your reference?—A. It will be found 
on the short printed statement, WO-1, female employees on October 8th, 1933, 
mail order division, 6 employees from $7 to $7.99; 9 from $8 to $8.99; 22 from 
$9 to $9.99: a total of 37 under $10, or 33-3 per cent of the whole. OD 

_ Q. Thirty-three per cent; that is, 33 of the 111?-—A. 37 out of 111. 

Q. Thirty-seven female employees out of 111 on weekly wage rates?—A, 
Yes. 

Q. No piece time workers?—A. No; these are mail order employees. 

Q. Then, 37 out of 111 received under— —A. Under $10. 

Q. A week?—A. 29 received from $10 to $10.99; 27 from $11 to $12. 

Q. That makes 93 out of 111 receiving $12 or less?—A. Yes. Then 
there were 15 receiving from $13 to $16; and three over those rates running 
up to a high of somewhere around $22 to $25. The male employees are shown 
on the same page. There were 8 out of 116 at $10 or less, and the largest groups 
of male employees are in the classes of 17 at $11 to $12. 
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Q. Seventeen male employees?—A. At $11 to $12; 25 from $13 to $15.99; 
16 from $16 to $18.99; 16 from $19 to $21.99; 11 from $22 to $25.99; 12 from 
$26 to $30.99 and 7 running from $31 to $40.99. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. With regard to those 8 employees from $7 to $9.99, were they boys?—A. 
I have not any information on that point. Generally speaking, the lower paid 
male employees are juniors. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. What is the meaning of the term “expense employee”? It says here 
that there are expense employees?—A. The company classifies as an expense 
employee anybody who is not a productive worker. That is, a sales clerk is 
regarded as a productive worker, but parcellers and so on are direct expense 
employees. 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


SUMMARY OF MEMORANDUM REGARDING WAGES OF THE MOoNcTON STORE 
AND MAIL ORDER EMPLOYEES 
Store Sales Staff— 
Out of a total of 118 female sales clerks, 101 received wages of $12.00 or 
less per week, of whom 40 received rates under $10.00. 


Expense Employees— 
Out of a total of 267 female expense employees, 240 received wages of 
$12.00 or less per week, of whom 61 received rates under $10.00. 


Mail Order— 

Of a total of 111 female mail order employees, 93 received wages of $12.00 
per week or less. 37 of these received under $10.00. 

In WO-2 is a classification of the Moncton sales staff in the store. Forty 
employees received $10 or less, that is from $7 to $9.99—8 from $7 to $7.99; 14 
from $8 to $8.99, and 18 from $9 to $9.99, or 33-9 per cent out of a total of 118. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Forty employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, on the sales staff?—A. Yes. 

@. Forty out of 118 receiving under $10?—A. Yes. Thirty received from 
$10 to $10.99 and 31 from $11 to $12, making a total of 101 out of 118 receiving 
$12 or less. The earnings are spread over the higher rates. 

Q. That is, practically the whole sales staff of the Moncton store received 
$12 per week or less?—A. Something over 80, from 80 to 85 per cent. There 
were 43 males employees, of whom 7 were under $10, but the largest group 
were fairly spread out; 7 from $11 to $12; 10 from $16 to $19, and the others 
coming in at various rates up to $36. 

Q. That is, there are 55 per cent of the male employees who are under 
$16 per week?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: Out of 43 men? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, out of 43 employees. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, take the next one, the Moncton store and mail order expense 
staffs?—A. The female is on the right. Out of a total of 267, 22-8 per cent 
are below $10; 120 are $10 to $10.99; 59 from $11 to $12, or a total of 240 
out of 267 are $12 or less. 
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Q. That is about 90 per cent?—A. Most of the remainder come in the $13 
to $16 class, of which there are 15. | 

Q. Is that correct, that 90 per cent of the female employees receive $12 
or less in the Moncton store?—A. Yes. 

Q. And mail order expense staff?—A. Yes. On the left are the male em- 
ployees. There were 39 or 20 per cent below $10; 9 at $10 to $10.99; 16 at 
$11 to $12, or a total of 64 out of 195 below $12. Most of them come in the 
croup $16 to $18.99, of which there are 48 employees; 28 come from $19 to 
$21.99 and 21 come in the class from $22 to $25.99. 

Q. There are 62 per cent of the male employees receiving under $19?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Out of a total of 195 male employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. This would include clerks and book-keepers?—A. Yes, elevator opera- 
tors, porters, parcellers. 

Q. The next is salaries paid to employees not included in the weekly pay- 
roll?-__A. I believe this is with the exception of one which was included in the 
40 of your top bracket, that you have already dealt with. 

Q. Forty in the head office?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: The favoured few. 

The Wrirness: Because they are not all at the head office. Some of them 
are at Montreal and Winnipeg. There was a total of 16 of these people com- 
prising merchandise department managers and their assistants and heads of 
the expense department. With regard to the salaries of these people, there 
were 7 between $2,000 and $3,000; 8 between $3,000 and $4,000, and one 
between $4,000 and $5,000, at that date. They received a total of $48,413, and 
bonuses of $6,550. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is about 124 per cent of bonus on this salary ?—A. In addition to 
that, there were mail order employees who were not bonused numbering 18 for 
the full year, and of whom the majority received from $2,000 to $3,000. 

2 Q. In other words. the salaries paid to those not bonused was $46,179?— 
. Yes. 

Q. While the salaries paid to those bonused was $48,413?—A. Yes. The 
salaries paid to those not bonused include 18 for a full year and 3 for part of 
a year. There were also 4 female employees for a full year and 2 for part of 
a year receiving less than $2,000, who were not included in the previous list, 
and 3 executives. ; 


By the Chairman: 
Q. There are 3 executives?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Three executives, with total salary and bonus of $40,000?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is at Moncton?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Does that cover Moncton?—A. That covers all of the Toronto factory 
and other productive workers at Toronto, the Saint John factory, the Moncton 
store and mail order and the Montreal factory. You could finish Montreal, I 
think, in about fifteen minutes, if you wish to do so. 

Q. This memorandum you have got is regarding the Montreal store?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. We will just finish that one. This is a printed memorandum?—A. There 
is a printed memorandum in the statement. 
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THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


SUMMARY OF MEMORANDUM REGARDING WAGES OF THE MonTREAL UNITS 


General— 


The indirect benefits, working hours and holidays of the Montreal units 
are to a large extent the same as in Toronto. 

In general, reductions in wages have been greater than in the Toronto units. 
In 1929, there were 2,744 employees who received $3,103,580.70. In 1933 the 
number was only 110 less, but their total remuneration was only $2,214,072.88 
(excluding bonuses in each ease). ; 

There are no minimum wage regulations governing female employee 

except in the factory. | | 


Sales Clerks— 


The average salary and commission of male sales clerks has declined from 
$24.68 per week in 1929 to $19.06 in 1933. . | 

The total remuneration of female sales clerks declined from $15.77 in 1929 
to $12.90 in 1933. This is less than the average weekly wage of women piece- 
workers in the Eaton, Montreal clothing factory. ak 

As in the case of the Toronto units, commission does not form a large part 
of the remuneration, and in the case of female clerks 227 received a weekly 
wage, exclusive of commission, of less than $11.00, and 467 out of a total of 
5984 received less than $14.00. 

The remuneration of male sales clerks is considerably higher. 


Restaurant Workers— 


123 out of a total of 163 female employees in the restaurants received wages 
of from $8.00 to $9.99 per week, but in addition to this they received meals 
valued at possibly $2.50 per week, and in addition some gratuities. 


General Expense— 


Of a total of 466 female general expense employees 247 earned wages of 
less than $11.00 per week. 150 of these received less than $10.00 per week, 
spread in fairly even numbers from $4.00 upwards. 

A great many of these employees are juniors, having such: duties as parcel- 
ling, etc. : 


Sales Hxpense— 


The average wage of female sales expense employees is slightly higher than 
general expense employees. | 


Part Time Employees, Male— 


The majority of these are on an hourly rate of 50c. or a daily rate of from 
$2.00 to $3.00. In 1929 most of these employees were on an, hourly rate of 
80c. or a daily rate of from $3.00 to $3.99. 


Part Time Employees, Female— 


The rates in force here correspond approximately with those paid to sales 
and general expense help. There are a considerable number of half-time work- 
ers employed at from $4.50 to $6.99 per week, and three-quarter time employees 
earning from $6.00 to $7.99 per week. . 
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Reserve Staff— 


Of a total of 188 female employees on the reserve staff, 175 are employed 
at rates of $9.00 or less. 


Toilet Sundries Department— 


In this Department 19 girl demonstrators were employed at an average 
wage of $18.36 per week, or a total weekly wage of $348.90, of which $35.25 
is paid by the Eaton’Co.- | 

The regular selling staff paid exclusively by the Eaton Co., numbered 16 
girls receiving an average wage of $12.37 per week. . 

The wages selling cost to the Company of these employees was 3-1%. 


Executives— 


Salary and bonus paid to 57 executives in 1929 was $adosa0o, FO: “ln £080; 
49 executives received $227,633.05. These are exclusive of three senior execu- 
tives who are reported on in the confidential memorandum. 

There were in addition between 30 and 40 other employees receiving salary 
at the rate of $50.00 per week or more. 


Montreal Factory— 


The minimum wage in the Province of Quebec for experienced factory 
needle workers is $12.50 per week. Only a small percentage of the employees 
earned less than these rates, the average being around $13.00 to $14.00. 


Statement WM-1 is a statement of the total pay-roll, which was $3,100. 

Q. Just a minute. Are they printed?—A. None of the Montreal statements 
have been printed. This statement shows that in 1929 the total salaries and 
wages paid in the Montreal units were $3,103,508.70. 

Q. These facts are set out in the printed summary?—A. Yes. This sum 
was paid to an average of 2,744 employees. In 1933 there was an average of 
2,634 employees, who received $2,214,072.88. 

Q. That was for 2,634 employees?—A. 110 fewer employees, a reduction of 
almost $900,000 in the total pay-roll. 

Q. That is from 1929 to 1933 the drop in the pay-roll was $900,000 on a 
$3,000,000 pay-roll?—A. Yes. 

Q. About 30 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. A $900,000 saving?-—-A. There were about 110 fewer. 

Q. There were 110 fewer employees in 1929 than in 1983?—A. Yes. 


| By Mr. Factor; Mie | 
Q. That includes salaries paid to managers?—A. Executives and all others. 
Q. Store executives?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: | 

Q. But included in both expenses?—A. Yes. WM-3 are the sales clerks of 
the Montreal store. The male sales clerks in 1929 averaged in salary and com- 
mission— mand 

Q. Before you take WM-3, let us take WM-2?—A. That is just the number 
of employees. i | . 

Q. In WM-2 you show, in 1929, 1,211 male employees?—A.. Yes. 

Q. And in 1933 you show 1,108?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And you had practically the same number of female employees?—A. 
Yes, there was a difference of only seven female employees, but there was a 
reduction of 103 in the male employees. | 
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Q. The reduction of 110 employees in the Montreal staff came practically 
all or mainly from the male employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. The female employees being retained at the same number, or only seven 
less?—A. Yes. The average salary plus commission of the sales clerks was 
$24.68 in 1929 and $19.06 in 19338. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That is male?—A. Yes, some decrease in each year. The average salary 
and wage of female employees was $15.77—that is average salary plus com- 
mission. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Weekly, you are talking about?—A. Yes. The average salary plus com- 
mission was $15.77 in 1929 and $12.90 in 1933. In the case of the male employee, 
the salary rates and commission rates both show reductions. In the case of the 
female sales clerks, there is a greater reduction in the salary, of approximately 
$3, and the commission increased very slightly in the last year. 

Q. Statement WM-4 is a classification of the sales clerks at their salary 
rates, but excluding commissions. There were 255 male clerks at October 16, 
1929, and at October 18, 1933, 254; the position in 1933 being that, of the 254 
male sales clerks, 30 were under $13 or 11-8 per cent and there were 77 under 
$16, or 30-3 per cent. 

Q. Wait a minute. In 1929 there were only 2-7 per cent of the male em- 
ployees who were getting less than $138?—A. That is right. 

Q. And in 1933 there were 11-8 per cent who were getting less than $13?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. In 1929 there were 8-2 per cent who were getting under $16—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1933 there were 30-3 per cent who were getting under $16?—A. 
Yes. Yes. : 

Q. And in 1929, 34 per cent were getting under $20?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, 193 employees out of 254 were getting less than $20?—A. Yes. 
Most of the remainder were in the $20 to $26 class. 

Q. Now, what about the female employees?—A. Of the female employees 
in 1929, at the 16th of October, there were 10 or 1-7 per cent who were below 
$10; in 1938, there were 26 or 4-9 per cent. In 1933 you have 201 earning from 
$10 to $11, 59 from $11 to $12. 

Q. Two hundred and one earning under $11?—A. Yes. 

). That represented 40 per cent of the entire staff of female employees?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Earning from $10 to $11 in 1933; and in 1929) relative to that, what was 
there?—A. There were thirteen. 

Q. There were only thirteen earning less than that?—A. Fifty-nine from 
$11 to $12 in 1933, and only twelve in 1929. There were 111 in 1933 earning 
from $12 to $12.99, and in 1929 there were 196, some of whom in the meantime 
had been reduced to this earlier class we are covering. So that in total there 
were in 1929 38-1 per cent under $13 and in 1933, 74:3 per cent. 

Q. Two hundred and thirty-one employees out of 606 were getting less than 
$13 in 1929?—A. Two hundred and twenty-seven. 

Q. Two hundred and thirty-one?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1933 there were 397 employees out of 534 who were getting less 
than $13?—A. And of the balance seventy were in the class from $13 to $13.99, 
making a total in 1933 of 467 out of 534 who would be below $14. 

Q. What percentage would that be—467 of 530?—A. About 85 per cent. 

Q. More than that—90 per cent?—A. Between 85 per cent and 90 per cent 
—67 at higher rates, which would be about 12 per cent. 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. Have you any figures to show whether the cost of living had declined 
in the same proportion as these wages and salaries?—A. No, I have not; but in 
each case, as I pointed out before, this is excluding commissions—the average 
earnings, including commissions, being shown on the previous page. : 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, turn over to the restaurant employees (WM-5)?—A. On the first 
page are the male restaurant employees, of whom there are only a total of 
twenty-five in 1933, and they are spread across quite a wide range, eight of 
them being from $14 to $15. On page 2 are the female restaurant employees. 
I might say that this statement is the actual wage they receive, in addition to 
which they are allowed certain meals and gratuities. 

Q. They get tips. You do not know what they are?—A. No. 

Q. But these are the wages?—A. This is the wage exclusive of meal allow- 
ances. There were 163 female employees in each of the two periods selected, 
1929 and 1933, and it will be seen that where there were sixty-seven receiving 
from $8 to $9 in 1933 there were none in 1929. It just represents a reduction 
along the line of about $1 a week. 

Q. Let us see how this works out. There were forty-seven in 1929 who 
were getting under $10?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was 28 per cent of the whole?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1933 that had increased to 123 employees out of 163?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or 75 per cent of the whole were getting under $10?—A. Yes, under 
$10; but what accomplished that really was a reduction of about $1 per week 
in these employees—they just slide one class, Now, on WM.-6 are the expense 
employees, excluding the restaurant—including the delivery staff. The first 
item is the male employees. There were below $10 in 1929, 7 per cent; in 1933, 
10-3 per cent. The total number under $13 in 1929 was 13-6 per cent and in 
1933, 23-5 per cent. The total under $16 in 1929 was 20 per cent and in 1933 
it was 41-4 per cent. 

Q. In other words, the number of persons getting under $16 in 1933 is 
double in percentage what it was in 1929?—A. Yes. 


The CuarrmMan: That is male? 


By Mr. Sommerviile- 


Q. Now, take the female employees?—A. Female, WM-7. In 1929, 25 per 
vent were receiving $10 or less; in 1933 it was 30-3 per cent, of which twenty- 
tive were getting from $4 to $5, fifteen from $5 to $6, twenty-nine from $6 to $7, 
twenty-four from $7 to $8, thirty-seven from $8 to $9, forty-two from $9 to $10 
—a great many of whom were younger girls on parcelling duties. 

Q. So that in 1929 there were none who were getting below $6?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now there are forty?—A. Yes. In 1933 there were 125 who were getting 
from $10 to $10.99, making a total of 297 out of 568, or more than 50 per cent, 
who are getting below $11. 

Q. That is the general expense employees—clerks. 


The CuarrMan: Is there no minimum wage on them? 


The Wrrness: There is no minimum wage in the province of Quebec for 
store employees. 

Now, the total under $13: 1929, 45-6 per cent; 1938, 64-8 per cent. Total 
under $16: 1929, 64-7 per cent; 1933, 84:7 per cent. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take the next classification?—A. General expense employees. This is 
a breakdown of both male and female employees shown on the previous schedules 
according to the nature of their duties—delivery, caretaking, mechanics, parcel- 
lers and elevator operators. . 

Q. I observe in that one—in 1929 there were 44 delivery clerks who were 
getting under $16 and now there are 58?—A. Yes. oth: yah 

Q. That is the relative change?—A. You will see from that that most of 
the lower paid female employees are parcellers who are generally young girls 
starting on that work and later on would be sales clerks at a higher rate. 

(). In 1929 there were none of them at such low rates?—A. Not quite—a 
couple of dollars lower. WM-9—classification of the part-time employees. 
There were 135 in 1929 who were on daily rates and an additional 72 on hourly 
rates, and 59 in 1933 on daily rates and 62 on hourly rates. 

(). The main change there is that in 1929 there were only nine who were 
getting $3 or less per day for the daily and week-end rate, whereas in 1933 
there are 47 getting less than that?—A. Yes; and in the hourly class there would 
be 66 in 1929 at 80 cents per hour, and this group is now at 50 cents. 

(). All of the 62 hourly employees are getting 65 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
In the female part-time employees there is a reduction of the number at daily 
rates, there is an increase in the number of half-time employees and a slight 
increase in the number of. three-quarter time employees. 

(). Those are employees, who, instead of serving the full day, come in for 
certain hours—three-quarters of the day?—A. Half-time or three-quarter time. 
In 1933 there were 28 half-time employees at $4.50 a week; 26 at $5 to $6; 
31 at $6 to $7. 

(). Eighty-five were getting under $7 per week?—A. For half-time work. 

Q. Eighty-five out of 97; whereas in 1929 there were only 17 who were 
getting under that?—A. But there were fewer half-time employees. 

@. There are more half-time employees now and they are getting a lower 
rate. Take three-quarter time employees?—A. Three-quarter time employees. 
In 1929 they mostly came under the $9 to $10 class of whom there were thirty. 
There were more than in 1933—27 getting from $6 to $7; 28 getting from $7 
to $8. That accounts for 55 out of a total of 68. 

Q. Fifty-five out of a total of 68 are getting less than $8 for three-quarter 
time, whereas in 1921 there were none of those at all?—A. Reserve staff: 188 
female employees in 1933, and 66 male. The majority of the female employees, 
136, are at $9—at a weekly rate of $9 per week, and they are paid for whatever 
time they work outside of that. .— 

Q. The significant figures in that analysis are that in 1929 of the female 
workers there were 5 employees or 3 per cent under $10?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whereas to-day there are 93 per cent or 175 of those employees under 
$10?—A. Yes. In 1929 the majority of the female part-time employees were 
employed at rates of $12 to $13, 123 out of 149 being in that class of work. 

Q. And to-day the majority of them are $9 or under?—A. Yes. 

Statement WM-12 indicates employees of different departments, some of 
which are male employees, some female, and some both. It shows the average 
weekly wage and average weekly commissions in May, 1929, and in May, 1933; 
but that is all reflected in the averages given. 

@. That is a breakdown of that?—A. WM-138: the wages in one department 
—-D-10, toilet sundries—in which there were nineteen demonstrators at an 
average weekly wage of $18.36, of which outside companies paid $313.65 and 
the Eaton Company paid $35.25. They also had their regular selling staff of 
sixteen girls averaging $12.37 per week for that week, which was the 18th 
October, 1933. The total wages were $546.75, of which outside companies paid 
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$313.65 and T. Eaton Company paid $233.10; and the sales for that week 
were $7,530, making a selling cost of 7-3 per cent, of which the Eaton Com- 
pany bore 3-1 per cent and the remainder was borne by outside companies. 

Q. This was a particular example of the use of demonstrators. In this case 
it reduced their selling cost to 3-1 per cent, while the average selling cost has 
been running about 7-5 per cent?—A. It was 7-3 per cent for that department, 
including those demonstrators; but it might be, if there were no demonstrators, 
that they would have a slightly lower cost. 

Q. I thought the percentage of wages to sales on the average was some- 
thing better than 7 per cent?—A. I think it would be lower than that in Mont- 
real on account of the lower wage scale. 

Q. It was reduced to 3-1 per cent?—A. There is only one more statement, 
if you care to finish Montreal—14-A is the executives who were bonused, show- 
ing the male executives for 1929, 1931, and 1933, and the female employees 
below for the same years. In 1929 there were eight employees who received 
salaries below $3,000, thirteen from $3,000 to $4,000, eight from $4,000 to 
$5,000, and twenty-eight over $5,000—a total of fifty-seven for the full year. 
For part-time there are three. They received total salaries of $277,105 and 
bonuses of $66,250, or a total of $343,000 odd. In 1931 the figures are not very 
much changed from that. In 1933 there were forty-nine people in those classes 
and one for part of the vear. Their total salaries were only $182,000 and 
bonuses $45,550, or a total of $227,633, which is a reduction of about one-third 
in the total salaries and bonuses and a reduction of eight employees during the 
period. The females down below are not numerous, only seven or eight. 

On page B you will find those who were not bonused, comprising mostly 
merchandising managers and other assistants. In 1929 there were thirty-five for 
the full year, earning mostly from $2,000 to $4,000 per year; 1931, twenty-four of 
those people had dropped below $2,000; 1933 they are still further reduced— 
total thirty-five employees full-time and five part-time; salaries $124,770. 
1933, thirty-three full-time employees and one part-time employee receiving 
$78,072. That is the end of Montreal. 


The CuarrmMan: Thank you very much, Mr. Richardson, you have had a 


hard day. We will adjourn. 7 


EEE ———— 


The committee adjourned to meet Thursday, June 14, 1934, at 11 o’clock. 
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Hovuss or Commons, Room 368, 
June 14, 1934. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Price Spreads and Mass 
Buying met at 11 o’clock, a.m., Hon, H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., of Toronto and Mr, W. W. Parry, K.C., 
of Toronto, appeared as counsel for the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. The minutes of yesterday’s record, the 
witnesses heard and certain documents filed. We will declare the minutes 
approved. 


The examination of George Richardson resumed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Where are you starting?—A. On page 7 of the memorandum. 


THE T.\EATON CO. {LIMITED 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING SALARIES AND WaGgEs OF Toronto UNITS 


The wages and salaries paid to employees of the Toronto units were studied 
for the years 1929 to 1933 and for approximately three months in 1934 with 
the object of determining— 

1. The present scale of employees’ earnings 

2. The changes in employees’ earnings during this period 

3. The total wages of the business and the reductions effected therein 
4. Compliance with the Minimum Wage legislation 


For the purposes of this report the employees have been classified and 
are reported on as follows: : 
(a) Sales clerks , 
(b) Expense help— 
(1) Clerical 
(2) Non-Clerical, including delivery, caretaking, elevator and other 
service departments 
(c) Factory and Workroom productive workers— 
(1) Piece workers 
(2) Time workers 
(d) Mail Order—merchandise employees 
(e) Lunch room employees 
(f{) Managers, first assistants, executives and others whose salaries are 
generally in excess of $50 per week. 
With the exception of group (f) (Managers, etc.) these groups are dealt 
with separately as between male and female employees. 
In this examination no workers were interviewed as to wages they received 
or the conditions of their employment, other investigators for the Committee 
having attended to this phase of the work. 
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Statement W—1 attached shows the average number of employees of the 
Toronto units from 1929 to approximately 3lst March, 1934, as determined 
from the average number of names appearing on the weekly payrolls. This 
shows a reduction from 1929 to 1934 of 22,12 persons or approximately 15%. 
This statement also shows a summary of employees classified according to 
male and female. The decrease in both classes was fairly proportionate until 
1933 when the male employees declined by 282 to 5,546 while the female declined 
168 to 7,108. 


Statement W—2 is a comparative statement of wages and salaries in the 
Toronto units for the Company’s fiscal years 1929 to 1933. The reduction 
in total wages during that period was $5,846,130 or approximately 34%. 


e 


Hours of Employment— 


. The present hours of employment for other than factory workers are from 
8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., less one hour for lunch. Employees are expected to 
be prepared for work by 8.30 a:m.—male employees being expected to punch 
time clocks by 8.10 and female employees by 8.20 a.m. 

The working week is 6 days, or a total of 48 hours. Since the tall of 1933 
female employees have been allowed one half day off each week with pay on 
such day as is convenient to the department. For two months in the summer 
the store closes at 1 p.m. on Saturdays. 

Prior to 15th November, 1930, the store closed at 5 p.m. daily except 
Saturdays when it closed at 1 p.m. For the months of July and August, 1919 
to 1928, it remained closed all day Saturday. 

The factory working day is 82 hours, from 7.45 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., less 
one hour for lunch, 5 days per week—total of 432 hours per week. 


Holidays— 


Factory workers on an hourly or piece work basis are paid for Christmas 
and Labor Day. Prior to 1932 they were paid for all legal holidays and those 
with certain service received one or two weeks vacation pay based on the average 
wage received. 

Three days holidays with pay are allowed to all workers (including piece 
workers) when bereavement occurs in the immediate family. 

All other employees are paid for legal holidays and those with over one 
year’s service and who are paid a weekly wage, are allowed certain vacations 
with pay;-those having from one to two years’ service being allowed one week’s 
vacation with pay—those with over two years’ service being allowed two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. In 1933 however the above vacations were granted with 
only half pay, but the reinstatement of full holidays for 1934 was announced 
at Christmas 1933. 

On reaching 25 years’ service with the Company employees receive an 
additional 6 weeks’ holidays in that year. 

Both factory and store employees work overtime to some extent, the 
former being paid at the usual hourly or piece work rates for such work. Store 
employees are compensated for overtime by being allowed time off during 
regular working hours, but where this is not taken within thirty days the addi- 
tional time is paid for at the employees’ usual rates. 


Rates of Remuneration— 


The rates of remuneration are generally based on the following :— 
Sales clerks—A weekly wage plus commission on sales in excess of quotas. 


Special “awards” are also given but the amount received by any one 
employee is not large. 
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Factory Workers— 

Piece workers—At piece work rates (guaranteed minimum rates, being 

in force from 2nd February, 1934). 

Time workers—At hourly or weekly rates for the hours worked. 
Delivery Drivers and Helpers— 

Weekly rates plus bonuses based on volume handled and service given. 
Other workers—Generally on a weekly wage, payment being made for the 

number of half days worked. 


| No fixed schedule governing all wages is in force but at 12th February, 
1934, the following minimum schedule was adopted. 


ToroNTO STORE AND Matt ORDER 


Female—$12.50 per week, with the exception of Juniors under 18 years, 
where the minimum is the amount fixed by the Ontario Minimum 
Wage regulations; 

Male—(a) Married—$18 per week, except packers, stockkeepers and others, 
who do not come in direct contact with the public, whose mini- 
mum is $16 per week; 

(b) Unmarried—21 and over, $13 per week; under 21, $8 per week 
for employees 16 years of age with $1 per week for each year 
additional to 21 years. 


WATCHMEN AND FIRE [NSPECTORS 


Simmer ivientt) . POET INO Rr Ls EG 6g gs OI She $18 
Married! Memes Fai: 8%. eid & ais PRM Aid tole 1 alcate eae $20 
Mioman Charge tery cb a) nu al, Veep eee ten ante a apa $22 


Nigut CARETAKERS 


$2 per week less than watchmen in each case. 


DRIVERS AND AUTO DELIVERY 


$18 per week salary. plus bonuses based on quantity handled and service 
given. (These bonuses now average about $1.20 and $2.00 respectively). 


$16 per week for helpers, plus bonuses based on service. 
Uniforms are supplied to Drivers and Helpers. 


This schedule applies to all employees. Where their remuneration is on a 
piece work basis they are guaranteed the above rates but this guarantee was 
suspended for the period 12th August, 1932, to Qnd February, 1934. 

The Supervisor of the Personnel Department states that until the last 
several years there was little uniformity in the remuneration of workers in 
similar occupations. It was stated that salaries were increased from year to 
year on the recommendation of department managers, having regard to the 
length of service and the efficiency of the worker. This is said to have resulted 
in widely varying rates of pay for similar work. He also stated that while there 
is not as yet any fixed schedule governing salaries and wages, an attempt has 
been made during the past few years of declining business to place the employees 
on a more uniform scale of wages. This was done from a study of the amounts 
received by each individual and the comparative rates being paid by other 
companies for similar work. Sales clerks for example were placed on low basic 
rates (not varying to any extent according to experience) but with a slightly 
higher commission basis than formerly. 
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In addition to reductions affected as described above, the Company also 
made three general reductions affecting the entire staff with certain exceptions 
such as sales clerks and others whose salaries had already been adjusted in the 
process of bringing them to more uniform rates. These general reductions 
were as follows :— 


1. During the period from August to October, 1931, affecting approxi- 
mately 50 p.c. of the staff. This did not apply to most sales clerks 
and there were some few other exceptions :— 


Weekly Salary Rate Reduction 


Over $100 15 p.c. 

$ 60 to $99 125 p.c. 

$ 40 to $59 ss OUD 

$ 18 to $39 73 p.c. excepting women at $18 and 
married men under $24 
who were reduced $1 only. 

$ 15 to $17 $1 


2. March and April, 1932—Reductions affecting about 40 p.c. of the staff. 
Exemptions from this reduction totalled about 12 p.c. of those in the 
classes affected. 


Weekly Salary Rate Reduction 


Over $100 10"p.c. 
$ 60 to $99 TO:C. 
$ 40 to $59 5 p.c. 
$ 16 to $39 ) p.c.—except married men earning 


$23 per week or less. 


3. August 1932—affecting about 70% of the total staff. This reduction 
did not apply to sales clerks. 


Weekly Salary Rate Reduction 
Over $100 Average 20% 
$ 50 to $100 NeW 
$ 13 to $ 49 “15% —excepting sales clerks. 


The estimated savings from these general reductions were as follows:-— 
Per Week Per Annum 


Ist reduction $ 15,103 $ 785 ,356 
2nd reduction 6,143 319 ,436 
3rd reduction 19 ,433 1,010,516 


The total of these does not, however, indicate the savings effected through 
reductions in rates because, as has been pointed out, sales clerks were separately 
dealt with by reductions to low basic rates and other workers were also dealt 
with individually in bringing salaries to more uniform rates. 


From 1931 to 1933 increases in wages were practically discontinued other 
than juniors mentioned above for which schedules were in effect. In the period 
from August 1933 to March 1934 merit increases were granted to 1,746 employees, 
averaging about $1.00 per week. 


In April 1934 additional merit increases were granted to 3,987 employees 
whose weekly wage rate was from $12.50 to $25.00—of 50c. to $2—and which 
averaged about $1 per person increased. 


The remuneration of all classes of workers and the reductions therein is 
separately dealt with by groups later in this report. 
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Use of Part Time Staff— 


In addition to the full time staff the Company also employs part time 
workers as follows— , 

(1) Clerks working from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily, less half an hour for lunch, 
a total of 27 hours per week. This class formerly consisted for the 
most part of married women who had previously been full time clerks 
but it was stated that it now includes a large number of single clerks 
who have no other occupation. 

(2) Lunch Room Employees—working from 18 hours to 35 hours per week. 

(3) Saturday sales clerks—largely students. 

(4) Reserve sales staff—available on call. 


Certain departments also increase their staffs at the Christmas and Easter 
seasons. 

In the sections of this memorandum dealing with sales clerks, information 
is presented which shows that the total number of part time workers has not 
increased materially, though during the same period there has been a reduction 
in the number of full time workers. The practice has developed, however, of 
distributing the available work over a greater number of employees. The 
following summary of all employees (other than factory workers) indicates the 
relative amount of layoffs:— 


Se en 


The Total 
Time worked 
Average was equal to Average 
number of full time number of 
Year employees on employment | full week’s work 
weekly payroll | for the follow- | per employee 
number of 
employees 
OOD TOLER) 6 aNd 40 ht teat eames deine Serene © 14, 768 11,992 44 84 
DOO, ere re Ty Eils AEC)... 0h < Sy. ARERR RBI o ne dae «bg Pe 14,777 11,720 44.15 
COE (ay DR ROE EET MS SNe oy nets Boca Shas a 14,521 11, 548 43 .94 
TGS. SUP Ae Mole ars s Sele al ee ERI e cas he # Be pegs 13, 104 10,394 43.23 
RE eA Bs. ch’ eC Ls ale ale Je gn at aan 12, 654 10, 057 43 .07 
1934 Ganuary to March)... ,..s0 008+ eee edge tee ey 12.50 10, 084 43 .63 


BOMORIG 90d GS VOLE BBW OT ROTO LB iy) fe Be So 
Employees’ Benefits— 

In considering the wages paid to employees it should be kept in mind that 
certain benefits and services are provided the Company’s employees which are 


not in every case available to those employed in similar organizations. The 
principal benefits are as follows: 


FINANCIAL BENEFITS 
Retiring Allowances— 


Women employees of 55 years of age, and men of 65 years or over, with 
at least 25 years’ service may be retired at the pleasure of the Company 
and receive an allowance of upwards of $5 per week (depending on 
length of service) plus 10% of weekly salary at time of leaving. Since 
December 1932 allowances to new pensioners were reduced by 20% 
of any amount in excess of $20 per month. The Company does not 
obligate itself to pay these allowances and the employees do not con- 
tribute towards them. Payments to Toronto employees on this account 
in 1933 totalled $193,731. These allowances include payments to 
women employees who were retired many years ago at the age of 45. 
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Short Term Allowances— 

Employees not eligible for the above, may, upon discharge, be given a 
monthly allowance based on length of service, etc., for a number 
of months. The payments to Toronto employees on this account in 
1933 totalled $121,740. 


Sick Pay— 
Employees with more than 2 years’ service receive part pay, if away through 
illness more than three days. In certain cases additional assistance is 
also given. The total spent by the Toronto units in this way in 1933 
was $51,254. 


Life Insurance— 

The Company pays 10% of the premiums on policies up to $25,000 issued 
by the T. Eaton Life Insurance Company to employees of more than 
6 months’ service. The amount of this contribution in 1933 for the 
Toronto units was $30,115. While this is a direct benefit to the em- 
ployees the cost to the shareholders of the T. Eaton Company (chiefly 
the Estate of Sir John Eaton) of this contribution is offset by profits 
accruing to the Life Assurance Company, which by reason of low 
acquisition costs is enabled to operate more economically than most 
life companies. 


Employees’ Savings— 
Savings from wages are accepted as deposits payable on demand on which 
the Company pays 5 p.c. on the minimum monthly balance. It also 
issues debentures for a five-year term on which it pays 5 p.c. plus a 
bonus determined each year (latterly 14 p.c.). A reserve of high 
grade investments is maintained for a substantial proportion of these 
accounts. 


Discount on Purchases— 

Employees with more than six months’ service are allowed a 5 p.c. discount 
on all purchases in the stores and an additional 5 p.c. on certain gar- 
ment purchases. Prior to July 1932, 10 p.c. was allowed on all pur- 
chases except certain foodstuffs. 


The total of such discounts in 1933 at Toronto was $169,273. The practice 
of allowing such discounts is quite general among department stores. 
While they directly benefit the employees, the Company obtains a 
gross profit on the goods so sold. 


Wedding Gifts—$5,433 in 1933. 
Quarter Century Club Gifts—$16,374 in 1933. 
Payments to Widows of Deceased Employees—$15,345 in 1933. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


The Company also provides the following services, some of which are 
maintained in conjunction with store services to customers— 


Recreation facilities, club rooms, summer camps (towards which the em- 
ployees make a contribution), store hospitals, medical attention and 
dental clinic. The cost to the Company of these services in 1933 
was $101,526 and rent of $19,954 for Girls’ Club premises. 
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THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Sates CLerKS—Toronto UNITS 


Sales clerks in practically all departments are now paid according to a 
standard wage plan which provides for a low basic weekly wage plus a monthly 
commission on sales in excess of a quota. The weekly wage rate under this 
plan is generally $12.50 or $13.00 for women—$14 to $15 for single men and 
$18 to $20 for married men. In certain departments which have not adopted 
the standard wage plan, slightly higher salaries, plus commissions, may be 
paid to clerks of longer experience. Section heads and clerks in certain depart- 
ments where better salesmanship is required, also receive slightly higher salaries. 
In addition to commission, premiums are paid for the sale of better class mer- 
chandise and on goods of Eaton’s own manufacture whether or not the clerks’ 
sales exceed their quota. ; 


Sales quotas are determined for each section of each department from 
the past relationship of sales salaries and commissions to sales volume. They 
are varied from month to month according to the seasonal volume of trade and 
the general trend of the store’s business. A budget selling cost percentage 
is first determined from the current month and from this the employees’ quotas 
are automatically fixed on the basis of the relationship of this percentage to 
their salaries. If, for example, 7% is fixed as the budget selling percentage 
for the month, an employee whose salary is $14 per week would have a gross 
quota of $200, the principle applied being that the employee’s sales must reach 
that figure before any commission would be warranted. In the application 
of the plan, however, it was the practice until October, 1932, to reduce by 15% 
the gross quotas arrived at in this manner and to pay commissions on the 
excess of sales over 85% of the gross quota. After that date, those depart- 
ments which reduced salaries to the rates provided in the standard wage plan 
were allowed to deduct 25% from the quota and the commission rates were 
generally increased 4 of 1% although in those departments where a high average 
wage was paid they were increased 1%. ‘This was done to increase the com- 
mission earnings and so compensate in part for the reduction in wages. The 
rates of commission vary from 1% to 4% and are stated to be from 3 to z of 
the established wage selling cost percentage in the department. 


_ The following illustrates the application of the quota basis of paying com- 
mission: ; 


Wage selling cost for May 1932............+--0.eeeeee Tobey 
Quota basis for May 1933—say.....---- 2.2 seen eee: 7.0% 
Employee’s weekly salary... oe yet ut tet titi $ 14.00 
Amount of sales necessary to “earn” this salary on May 
BOCA ec re a ete eins Saale! dates Goat $ 200.00 
Tess—-deduction of 25 7% from-Quota ee. ace ee are + 50.00 
ON @LCO LOGE. 5, das « «os spt lat ct sae Coad seid ce as lel aaa he $ 150.00 
POET POG ccc cc. ancy CER ln Phas © oa tal RS TiC Peas ’ 175.00 
TEXCess OVGl CUOUS se seea thts 0 -Beletna hel ak ppsin hey? cy pe $ 25.00 
Commission thereon—23%—OPr....... 6. eee eee eee eee 0.62 


In the past few years of declining prices it has been necessary for a clerk 
to sell-a greater number of units to make the same dollar value of sales and 
thus reach the dollar quota set. The difficulty of selling up to the quotas 
was greater in the case of the higher paid employees whose quotas were larger 
because of their higher salaries. Under these conditions the Company increased 
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slightly its budget selling costs from year to year which consequently reduced 
the clerks’ quotas, but as the reductions in their quotas appear to have been 
less than the corresponding reduction in sales the employees’ commission earn- 
ings declined until 1932 when the standard wage plan was adopted. 

As each employee’s sales are scrutinized in relation to the salary received, 
those employees who by reason of length of service were receiving higher rates 
of pay showed in many cases a high selling cost to the Company. Since the 
department managers are responsible for the sales costs in their departments, 
they in turn would hold each clerk accountable to obtain, if possible, a sales 
volume at a cost within the selling cost percentage set. The inability of the 
higher priced clerks to obtain a volume of business within this cost resulted 
in the introduction and extension of the standard plan referred to, 1e., low 
basic salary with little regard to experience and the payment of a commission 
on sales in excess of a reduced quota. 

As a result of the reduction to low basic wage rates and lower commission 
quotas those clerks previously employed at the lower salary rate basis were 
enabled to increase their commissions, while those who formerly received higher 
salaries received a smaller total remuneration even if their sales were on as 
high a scale as formerly. If, however, the higher salaried clerk had been 
selling considerably less than his or her quota the result would generally be 
to show an even greater reduction in total earnings. 


The application of this change is illustrated as follows:— 


re a Ee ee ey Be 8 LE Wen PON ee, 


Low Salaried Higher Salaried Higher Salaried 
Clerk whose sales | Clerk whose sales | Clerk whose sales. 
exceeded exceeded were below 
the old quota the old quota the old quota 
Old New Old New Old New 
Basis Basis Basis Basis Basis Basis 


iT a a ee ee et eS ee 


Salary none WEA bitate adh op Tie 13.00} 13.00 18.00 13.00 | 18.00. 13.00 
Budget Sellang Cost oj os ava ty 5 p.c. 5 p.e. 5 p.c. 5 p.e. 5 p.c. B pees 
Sales Quota (Groce). *. tee ae 260.00 260.00 360.00 260.00 360.00 260.00 
Less deduction of 15 p.c. or 25 p.c....... 39.00 65.00 54.00 65.00 54.00 65.00 
221.00 195.00 306.00 195.00 306.00 195.00 
Actual Salégesay. Nh bea as 250.00 250.00 350.00 350.00 250.00 250.00 
lixcess over Quotas. ©) 2 yb ee he ae 29.00 55.00 44.00 155.00 56.00 55.00 
Commission say 2 p.c. or 23 p.c......... 0.58 eo 0.88 iia tt A) Mae emp itet Nes Z 
Total remuneration............. 13.58 14.37 18.88 16.89 18.00 14637 


Clerks in the Furniture, Piano and Men’s Clothing Departments are not 
paid on the salary and quota commission plan but on a strictly commission basis. 
They are granted a weekly drawing (which is guaranteed) of $20 to $25 which 
is regarded as an advance against the commission earned. When the drawings 
exceed the commissions earned, the balance is carried forward to be recovered, 
if possible, from future commissions. 

Clerks in the Women’s Dress and Coat Departments are on a somewhat 
similar basis. They are allowed a basic salary of about $9.00 per week plus 
commissions on all sales and certain premiums in addition. They are guaranteed, 
however, $13.00 or $14.00 per week, which is paid as a weekly wage, and the 
excess of amounts earned (as previously described) over such wage is paid to 
them monthly. Any deficiency is carried forward to be recovered from future 
commissions. 

The Electrical Department clerks receive only a commission on sales with 
no guarantee or drawings. 

Statement WA-1 attached shows the number of sales clerks on the Com- 
pany’s full time payroll at 25th October, 1929, and list April, 1933, classified 
according to rates of weekly salary (excluding commissions). It also shows the 
percentage of various classes to the total. 
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This statement indicates a large reduction in the number receiving higher 
salaries. At 1st April, 1933, there were 804 of a total of 1,200 women clerks for 
example, receiving a wage of $12.50 or $13.00 per week (plus commissions). 
In 1929 approximately 50 p.c. of the female sales clerks received $16.00 per 


~ week or more while in 1933 the percentage was about 15 p.c. The average weekly 


wage, which is shown at the foot of the statement, was reduced from $24.50 to 
$19.98 in the case of the male workers, and from $16.76 to $14.07 in the case of 
the female workers. The latter represents a reduction of about 15 p.c. on the 
average. It will be seen from the comparative statement of the number em- 
ployed at each rate of pay, however, that some employees were not reduced 
below their 1929 rate (7.e. those in the $13.00 class)—others by only small amounts 
so that the higher salaried workers were on the average reduced by more than 
15 p.c. 


The average commissions earned by both male and female clerks (excepting 
in the Furniture Department) during the years 1929 to 1933 and three months 
to 31st March, 1934, are shown on Statement WA-2. 


This statement also shows the percentage of the possible number of times 
those eligible for commission succeeded in earning commission. From 1929 to 
1931 the commission earnings declined and also the percentage earning such 
commissions. Thereafter they increased in 1932 and 1933. While 1934 to date 
shows a decline, this is only a short period and is not necessarily representative. 


The increase in the average commission earnings in the latter years is 
due to reduction of the net quotas from 85 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the gross quotas. 


The rates of salary and the average commissions earned vary in different 
departments, depending to some extent upon the amount of technical skill and 
salesmanship required. 


Statement No. WA-3 shows for certain departments the average salary paid 
in these departments at February, 1929, together with the average commissions 
paid per week in the department for the year. It also shows a comparison of 
average wages at February, 1934, and the average weekly commission for 1933. | 


Statement WA-—4 shows the average weekly salary rates at certain dates 
in each year and the average commission earnings for all male and female sales 
clerks (excluding furniture clerks) for the years 1924 to 1933 inclusive. 


The highest average weekly remuneration of all sales clerks during the 
past seven years was in 1930 for both male and female employees, while the lowest 
average weekly earnings was in 1933. This represented weekly reductions of 
$4.47 and $2.21 respectively or 16-8 p.c. and 12-4 p.c. of the 1930 average. 


The sales and total wages and commissions paid to sales clerks for the 
years 1929 to 1933 inclusive with the percentage thereof to sales is shown in the 
following summary, which indicates that the Company’s selling cost was gradu- 
ally increasing due to lower prices and perhaps smaller volume. 


SVE See ST a ee a 
SSS oOoOoOSoSSOsSseaaSa—>——(vaw»«<MWo\——>>»>_— 


Sales Wages | Percentage 


—— Sales and Com- of wages 
missions to sales 
$ $ 

LOD RAR See | re ee, ELE POUL ER Mees Gen cree bee ote 59, 136, 529 2,975, 442 5.03 
[O08 PR Bie PieGra rae. Pg) denies denis b «ROE, PVE. le 55, 345, 172 2,948,792 5.33 
TO Ve i Oe Tea re RR ei a te di 47,986, 450 2,719,138 5.67 
PORGALE AREAS A OER SOS OE eae e en cee: 39, 124,375 2,413, 430 6.17 
ELOR RE eae es ee RE teh A A As ARN, 6 ARE AO RA 34, 711, 594 2,200, 487 6.34 
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The reduction effected in sales wages has been made by—(a) reducing 
wage rates, (6) reducing the number of employees and (c) requiring the em- 
ployees to take time off without pay. The extent to which staff was reduced 
is shown by the following comparison of part time and full time staff at certain 
dates from 1929 to 1933 as follows: . 


eee 


October | November April April 
— 25, 1929 i A Qal 15, 1932 1, 1933 


a S| en 


Saturday only employees... .6sic.cccseceevccucenec, 435 278 212 179 


Half-time employees........... ata Mle aie sooo Se TENE nae Ree 375 335 360 340 
Three-quarter time employees.............0.cccc0e0. 13 19 16 20 
Bulk time enuploy 66s So desivéiesgionre evs vey ance aniions 2,336 Baloo 2,030 1,837 

Total employees it 2s. 2 ele edad, & 3,159 2,789 2,618 2,016 


The Company also has a reserve staff which is occasionally employed to 
take the place of employees who are away or to assist at special sales. The 
average number of these employees during the years 1929 to 1933 was— 


Gua 


— 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


npn, \laitth,, i alyala LGibinGlLoln OME maturities eee ee eee 


The average amount of time lost by employees is indicated in the following 
estimate: ; 


— 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Average number of names on payroll.... oy L28 8,129 3,116 2,935 2,849 
Average number of full weeks worked 
(including vacations paid for).......... 2,416.6 2,406.7 2,388.6 2,194.7 2,090.0 
Average number of full weeks employ- 
Ment Per CIUMlO VES, gin ONS, eds KANE 40.17 40.0 39.86 38 .88 38.15 


Tee cara SMT aN GRRE NARS 0 WORM GIPREaaaNeL WF eeoe ree sc en cae SE ee Re oi DP. le 


The average number of full weeks employment for each person on the pay- 
roll in 1929 was only 40-17 weeks per annum. This is due in part to the in- 
clusion, in the Company’s statistics, of persons employed on part time who 
would only be credited with the actual full days worked by them in estimating 
the number of full weeks worked. The measure therefore cf time lost by in- 
dividuals through enforced holidays is the comparison year by year of the average 
number of full weeks worked per employee. The reduction in 1933 over 1932 
is accounted for by the fact that in 1933 employees were required to take part 
of their regular vacations without pay. 


GENERAL ExpENsE EMPLOYEES 


This section includes the employees of the general expense departments, 
and expense employees of the mail order, stores, factories and general offices, 
but does not include managers, first assistants, or other employees earning more 
than $50 weekly. 
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The following summary shows the number of these employees on the Com- 
pany’s payroll at 25th October, 1929, and 1st April, 1933, classified according to 
occupational groups: 


25th October, 1929 1st April, 1933 


Employee’s Occupation —— |] 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 


— | | | ef | 


EOS oe ci ei ele ta dt auskeakiale They Grek 1,200 1,794 3,049 939 1,406 2,345 
Cart KGS 115 CEE Rees fetes OSA lw TOs 175 24 199 177 24 201 
PT eI Arora Ss Pea IN ater dla a oh & bc) Le BRED SiN! 189 LD. | faa fey sk 155 
Wee AT eee rs ard tale pies a cle a 0 149 222 She 143 209 352 
Doorman and Elevator Operators....... 98 33 131 81 44 125 
Warehousemen and Packers............. 572 114 686 469 106 570 
Deliverse.U.. 2s. 2) ee eon obs. SOOM. fete! 390 BAS eda 348 

2,828 2,187 5,015 Beale 1,789 5,101 


This statement shows a reduction in personnel of about 18 p.c. although 
during the interval the College Street Store was opened. In addition, the 
supervisor in charge of personnel stated that when business declined the Com- 
pany endeavoured to keep as many persons as possible employed by spreading 
the available work amongst them rather than reducing the staff to the minimum 
number required full time to do the work. While this policy was carried out 
to some extent the total time so lost by any worker does not appear to have 
been large. 


Commenting on each of the above classes: 


Clerks— 


This classification includes Clerks, Stenographers, Accountants, Audit 
Clerks, Comptometer Operators, Telephone Operators, Cashiers and other 
office help. 


Statement WB-I attached shows these employees classified according 
to weekly wage rates as at the 25th October, 1929, Ist November, 1931, and the 
1st April, 1933, for both male and female employees. During the period 1929 
to 1933, there was a reduction of 704 persons representing a 22 p.c. reduction 
of female employees and 25 p.c. male employees. 


The management states there are no uniform rates in effect for these persons 
due to the wide diversification of their employment. Generally, however, the 
majority of female employees’ wages are now from $12.50 to $16. The wages 
of male employees are less uniform although on the 15th April, 1933, 77 p.c. 
received wages at rates under $26 per week, whereas on 25th October, 1929, 
this percentage was 54 p.c. 


Delivery Employees— 


This group includes drivers of wagons and autos and their helpers and 
erooms and are shown on Statement WB—2 classified according to weekly 
wage rates at the 25th October, 1929, and the Ist April, 1933. Drivers are now 
paid a minimum weekly wage of $18 and helpers $16 and the balance of the help 
is started at the Company’s usual minimum rates, i.e. $16 a week for married 
men and $13 a week for single men over 21 years. Boys from 16 to 21 years 
of age are paid $8 at 16 years and $1 for each year thereafter until they attain 
the age of 21. 


The number employed in 1929 was 390 and the number in 1933 was 348. 
During the period the wages were reduced from an average of $24 weekly to 
about $19. 
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In addition to their weekly wages, drivers of wagons and autos making 
delivery of small parcels, together with their helpers secured a bonus based 
upon the number of parcels delivered and on service. The parcel bonus is now 
shared equally between driver and helper but until April, 1934, the drivers only 
were paid the service bonus. This service bonus is paid monthly with deductions 
for misdemeanours, lost parcels, etc. Until October, 1931, the maximum was 
$10 per month, from that date until April 1934 it was $5 per month, and at 
present is $10 per month for drivers and $5 per month for helpers. 


The average amount received weekly by drivers for bonuses from 1929 to 
1933 and to March, 1934 was— 


SSS ny 


— Parcel Bonus Service Bonus Total 
$ cts. $ cts $ cts 
AY ANSP eee Ce Res SOP ee Pe ee Re eT Ne SELENE ei: cam 3 86 
Fe SUR nt tate: PSs a He Ite ee Ve ee eh oat a eho 1 48 2 10 Sitits: 
Nc EAN eS ONG ant AD ie UNG MRR nor NCAP aR On FE at kee ERM 0 64 2 81 


RANGE 
(to October) 

1 08 

GG. Sete ae Nee Gore Le ere See te Pe | a Ua 1 1 10 2/12 
1stto Marche iio ceubeecns tenet us. ds 1 29 . 100 2 29 


Caretakers and Charwomen— 


These employees are classified according to weekly wage rates as at 25th 
October, 1929, and 1st April, 1933, on Statement WB—2 attached. There has 
been practically no change in the number employed since 1929 although since 
this time the College Street Store was opened. 


_ These employees are employed in Day and Night shifts. The minimum 
rates for the Day shift are the Company’s usual rates for unskilled help not 
required to meet the public. The rates for the Night shifts are— 


PID ele hea ee ae ee $ 16.00 weekly 
Moarmed Motes edule OSE), drat, Meme als in» 18.00 weekly 
bahar ge Sere) eer sine olen Ge af 20.00 weekly 


The Day shift employees are supplied uniforms free by the Company. 


Mechanics— 

This group includes engineers, electricians, carpenters, tinsmiths, machinists 
and other skilled workmen and are classified according to weekly wage rares 
as at 25th October, 1929, and Ist April, 1933, on Statement WB—2 attached, 
Those shown with low rates in this group are apprentices and helpers. 


Parcellers— 

These employees are classified according to weekly wage rates as at 25th 
October, 1929, and 1st April, 1933, on Statement WB—2 attached. A comparison 
of the number employed, male and female as at 25th October, 1929, Ist April, 
1933 and 13th April, 1934, is as follows: 


e—0e°e—ssssssooOoOoOo 


—— Male Female Total 


October yy wl 0200 aia y eleitetid ill ti ce ad, een) fal ual ie 149 222 371 
April De Me eR a ok ee ke NR oh i ea 143 209 352 


April TOS: TOSS ts terete tote ae, Noa eee AOSD RN AED 126 204 330 


ne hea ae eee ae eh Pele) AA etal F 
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The number receiving salaries under $12.50 per week for the same period 
was as follows: 


ee ooee000aeaea=“=$3$z*$Q$qQuorrRee ee e—w5wvwveo—_—Swwnwawjnww&<mNwooav'"= 


October 25, April 1, April 13, 
— 1929 1933 1934 
Min lo—s th ers LOL eee CATA it eS RL ce ES 36 28 11 
RAD dio tert) i ota scuah baad he ve aeatoie’ a ons weve tebe Sas BL 50 31 
93 78 42 
Potala ONGC Olen rect oe Cetra sete sw specec sss > cele © 113 36 41 
AQT OP ORDA ere ides oe) thoy. oGias Wee SOS EE ele sa 70 63 37 
183 99 78 
EPG tary Tee IY OF che 2 OL cl kee aha 276 177 120 


The management states that prior to the decline in business young boys 
and girls were engaged as parcellers and later promoted to sales clerks or other 
more senior positions. In recent years, because of staff reductions, very few 
openings were available for these persons and a large number have been retained 
in their original positions but their salaries have been increased in accordance 
with the Company’s wage plan for boys and the minimum wage regulations 
for girls. 


Doormen and Elevator Operators— 


These employees are classified according to weekly wage rates as at 25th 
October, 1929, and Ist April, 1933, on Statement WB—2 attached for both male 
and female employees. ‘Their uniforms are supplied free by the Company. 


Warehouse Employees— 


This group includes all employees engaged in the handling of merchandise, 
such as receivers, shippers, carriers, truckers, warehousemen, etc., but does 
not include delivery employees who have already been dealt with separately 
in this memorandum. ‘hey are classified according to weekly wage rates as 
at 25th October, 1929, and Ist April, 1933, on Statement WB—2 attached, both 
for male and female workers. 

The Company’s minimum wage rates for men and the Ontario minimum 
wage rates for women applied to this group. The following is a summary 
of the total number employed on the 25th October, 1929, and the Ist April, 
19338— 


a? 1. 0 OO 0 asJ—[_aouw_««\»>»>»m"m"' 


—— Men Women | Total 


DB thi Octovery OZ A. Vat. . else « SES SES So als le ese eel de eite a 8G 572 114 686 
Perma bes Be 5 Pl A ai RI ES Tec oI) POC aco Ie a a 469 106 575 


eS Se ee Sn eS Se nn ee ee a a aLaG AMES TSC RA INL TERE 


PRopDUCTIVE WORKERS 


This group includes productive workers in the factories and the factory 
and store workrooms in Toronto who are paid on both piecework and hourly 
bases. Statement WC-1 attached shows the average number of employees 
appearing on the payroll in these groups for the years 1929 and 19338. Each of 
these groups is dealt with separately in this memorandum. 
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WoMEN PIECEWORKERS 


These workers form the largest portion of the Toronto factory and work- 
room productive employees averaging 1,418 in number in 1933 out of a total 
of 3,922 productive workers or 36 p.c. They are employed in 12 factory depart- 
ments and 8 workrooms, each of which is under the direction of a separate 
manager. ‘lo some extent the scale of earnings and conditions of work vary 
between departments. 

Enquiry was not made into the manner of setting rates for piecework in 
every department. In Department F-5 they are first calculated by a depart- 
mental estimator and by section foreladies, their calculations being submitted 
for comparison to the department manager who finally determines the rates. 
This is stated to be the most general method of setting rates. In Department 
F-8 they are calculated by an estimator only, who the manager states has been 
in the employ of the Company for many years. 

The Department officials who were questioned stated that piecework rates 
are generally set at amounts that will enable an average worker to earn slightly 
better than the minimum wage. In a number of departments, however, the 
average worker has not earned the minimum wage at the piecework rates set. 
In certain cases where greater than ordinary skill is required or where there is 
a scarcity of a particular type of skilled help, such as corset operators in Depart- 
ment I'—2, higher piecework rates are set. 


Average Hourly Earnings of Employees— 


Statement WC-2 attached shows the average hourly earnings of garment 
employees (excluding cutters) in the factory departments for the years 1929 
to 1933 and for 1934 to 8th March determined from the average of the earnings 
for the second week in each month. 

With the exception of a small percentage these workers are experienced and 
where this is the case their minimum wage rate as determined by the regulations 
of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board is 284c. per hour. 

The hourly earnings shown in Statement No. WC-2 are the averages of all 
pieceworkers in each department. The earnings of different classes of workers 
within the individual departments vary considerably both according to the 
nature of the work and the skill of the employee. The extent of the variations 
in the earnings of different classes of workers such as pressers, finishers, etc., is 
indicated to some degree in the summary prepared from four departments 
(I'-2-5-8-12) as shown in Statement No. WC-3 attached. 

A Statement is also attached hereto (Statement No. WC-4) showing, on 
the left hand side, the comparative average hourly earnings during four weeks 
prior to Easter (which is a busy period) of those employees in Department F—5 
who were hired during the years 1920 to 1928 and were still employed in March, 
1934. 

The summaries referred to indicate in each case a decline in the average 
hourly earnings of the employees from 1929 to 1933. In some cases this is quite 
sharp while in others it is small. The reductions may be attributed to the 
following :— 

(a) eduction of piecework rates—While there have been reductions in the 
piecework rates since 1929 in certain departments it is not possible to 
determine these reductions by comparisons of individual piecework rates 
paid in different years. A large part of the production consists of women’s 
garments which differ radically in design and manufacturing specifications 
from year to year both in style and materials. The number of any one line 
produced is usually small and with the possible exception of some cheap 
mail order lines, in only a few cases is the same line repeated in the next 
season. Even in men’s clothing, where to some extent the operations are 
standardized, the rates are not entirely comparable due to style changes 
and varying standards of workmanship requiring more or less labor. 
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(b) Lower Factory Production and Shorter Kuns—In recent years the factory 
production has been considerably reduced resulting in protracted periods 
when there has been comparatively little work in many departments. A 
number of department managers stated that during such periods the 
employees, knowing work is limited, are not inclined to work as fast as 
they would if there were sufficient production to keep them fully employed. 
It is of course impossible to state the extent to which this condition may 
obtain. The average hourly earnings of workers in periods of low pro- 
duction are less than at busy times but this may in part be due to more 
lost time waiting for work and to shorter runs for the operators which does 
not give them the same opportunity to acquire speed and requires more 
time in the setting up of their machines. There has been a general tendency 
for the stores to purchase in smaller quantities in recent years which has 
occasioned an increasing amount of short runs. 


(c) Production of Individual Workers—While the points mentioned above— 
1.e. the reduction of piecework rates, the smaller factory production and 
shorter runs, would tend to reduce the hourly earnings of employees, the 
individual operators might try to increase their output in an endeavour to 
maintain the scale of earnings to which they were accustomed in which 
case the reduction in their hourly earnings would not be as great. No 
information is available at this time to show the quantities produced by 
the different operators on comparable operations over the past few years 
and it is therefore not possible to state whether or not their production 
has been increased. The amount which an employee can produce on any 
operation depends on many factors, such as the efficiency of planning of the 
work, the loss of time in waiting, the style and material of the garment and 
the quality of work demanded. 


Ontario Minimum Wage Regulations— 
The regulations prescribed on pages 14 and 15 of the orders issued pursuant 
to’the Ontario Minimum Wage Act provide for female pieceworkers as follows :— 
“(1) Minimum—No wages shall be less per week in the City of Toronto than— 


ME RDGTICNCEC WOLKCIA i ee at ae ep Lo-OU 
Inexperiended adults........ ee ae 6 months at $10.00 
6 months at $11.00 


POe Chills: UTOOL Mt tre so aie se ore Aerie 6 months at $ 8.00, 
6 months at $ 9.00, 
6 months at $10.00. 


“<(3) Piecework—The wages paid to each timeworker and _ to each piece- 
worker during the first six months employment in the industry shall con- 
form to this order. In the case of pieceworkers of. more than six months 
experience, it is sufficient if at least 80 p.c. recewe wages conformable to 
this order.”’ 

Norr:—An amending order was issued under date of 3rd April, 1934, in 
which the word ‘“‘receive” is changed to read ‘‘earn’’. 


“(4) Averaging Piecework Rates—The wage rates may be averaged for any 
pieceworker, provided that the average is maintained at each payment. 
Wages received before this order became effective, or more than three 
months before the date of the payment concerned, shall not be considered 
in any such calculation.” 


(6) Waiting—An employee required to wait on the premises shall be paid 
for the time thus spent. Pieceworkers shall be paid at a rate not less than 
that fixed for the class to which they belong.” 
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The manager of the Company’s wage office states that prior to the 12th 
August, 1932, the Company made allowances to all workers who earned at less 
than the minimum rate, sufficient to increase their wages to the minimum, 
these allowances being termed “special money” in the records. This policy 
was never changed in respect of workroom employees. From that date to 12th 
January, 1934, it made allowances to whatever number was necessary to bring 
80 p.c. of factory workers within the rates prescribed in the regulations. For 
the weeks ended 19th January to 2nd February, 1934, allowances of special 
money were made to bring 90 p.c. of employees within those rates. After the 
latter date, it resumed bonusing all employees earning less than the minimum 
to increase them to the minimum rates. 


Statement No. WC-5 shows the average weekly number of pieceworkers 
in the Factory Departments in 1933, together with the percentage failing to 
earn, at piecework rates, the minimum rate of wages; the average deficiency of 
their earnings below the minimum, the average amount of allowances made to 
those bonused and the average deficiency of those who were not increased to 
the minimum. 


Statement No. WC-7 attached shows for three separate weeks in 1933 
those employees who failed to earn the minimum wage and who were not bonused 
to the minimum. These weeks were selected by taking, for each department, 
the week in which the largest amount of wages was paid, the week in which the 
smallest amount was paid and a week representative of the average. These 
lists show: 


The employees’ numbers, 

The year hired, 

The minimum wage rate, 

The amount earned at piecework rates, 

The average earnings per hour 

The amount by which the employees failed to earn the minimum rates. 


Mr. R. A. Stapells, Chairman of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board, in 
giving evidence before your Committee (page 37) stated that the allowance 
made under Section 3 which permits 20 p.c. of the workers to receive less than 
the minimum wage is to cover inefficient workers, malingerers, etc. The persons 
in this 20 p.c. group might be made up, in part, of such workers but operators 
of average skill might fall into this class as well, due to the methods of setting 
piecework rates and the practice used in determining which employees were to 
be bonused. The reasons for this were as follows: 


(a) As shown above on Statement WC—5 an average of 45-8 p.c. of all female 
factory pieceworkers in 1933 failed to earn, at piecework rates, the minimum 
rate of wages as prescribed in the Regulations. On Statement WC_6 
attached there is shown for Departments F—2—5 and 6 the percentages of 
employees who failed to earn these rates for each week in 1933. This 
schedule shows examples where in certain weeks a high percentage of the 
employees of F-6 Department earned less than the minimum rates. This 
indicates that in certain departments the piecework rates were not high 
enough to permit average operators to earn the minimum wage under the 
conditions obtaining. 


(6) On Statement WC-3, previously referred to, is shown the average hourly 
earnings of different classes of workers in departments F—2—-5—8-12 in 1933. 
Certain of these groups received piecework rates which permitted them to 
earn more per hour then those of other groups due, possibly, to a greater 
degree of skill being required on the higher paid operations. As an ex- 
ample—in Department F-2 the average hourly rate of ““A”’ section operators 
for the four weeks prior to Easter in 1933 was 29-5c. per hour and the 
average of “B” section (skilled corset operators) was 35-3c. per hour. 
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In determining those employees who were to be increased to the mini- 
mum all operators employed in each Department were included and the 
operators of ‘‘A”’ section, whose piecework earnings were lower, consequently 
appeared more frequently in the 20 p.c. group in this particular department 
than the Section ‘“‘B”’ operators. 

(c) In determining the employees to be bonused so that 80 p.c. of the workers 
would be paid wages in conformity with the regulations, the amount by 
which each pieceworker failed to-earn the minimum rate was calculated 
and the selection made of those to whom it would be required to pay the 
least amount. This did not take into account the number of hours worked 
by the employee so that those whose earnings on a per hour basis were 
small but who had worked only a short time, were sometimes bonused, 
while others were not bonused who earned higher hourly rates but worked 
longer hours. Due to this method of selection the average bonus paid was 
$1.04 per week as compared to the average deficiency below the minimum 
of $2.86 per week of those in the 20 p.c. group. Statement WC9 attached 
shows employees bonused in Department F-6 for the week ending 30th 
November 1933 and Statement WC9A shows those earning less than the 
minimum in that week but who were not bonused. 

(d) Statement WC7 referred to previously shows the amount earned by em- 
ployees of each department for certain weeks in 1933 and the amount by 
which they failed to earn the minimum rate of wages. In the weeks in 
which the payroll was largest there were usually a number of new workers 
as it is during such periods that new help is employed. While these persons 
are experienced operators when employed it usually takes them a short 
time to accustom themselves to the Company’s work and obtain sufficient 
speed in their particular operations to enable them to work as fast as those 
who have been in the Company’s employ for a longer period. During 
this period they are therefore at a disadvantage with other employees and 
may fall in the 20 p.c. group. On the other hand old employees, who, 
by reason of their age, have lost their speed, are also frequently in the 
20 p.c. group. , . 
As previously stated the Company resumed bonusing all piecework employ- 

ees to the minimum wage rates in February, 1934. About the same time there 
was a general increase in a number of departments in the percentage of employees 
earning the minimum wage. The percentage in March, 1933, compared with 
March 1934 for the following departments was— 


Percentage failing to 
earn Minimum rates 


Department so 

March 1933 ) March 1934 
a Peo ae aE nade ahegth tel ola ht ad Sepia aes) AEST. OLE SOR aes RIOR SM TE ATEO I ts BN Bey AL 34.8 20.1 
ee te Re rr eo ne i REET Moet yc cared o bhgee WO Olay emee, Poe Meee Te 72.8 16.7 
WGP ETS) See BROT DOT: LAME Eat lne ola ra ku Rhee Ahk. AE CATIRSI TOT TES 78.6 27.6 


For the year 1933, the total amount by which all factory employees failed 


to'earn wagesiat the minimum) rates was 20u% Jo. ek Pa $51,012.85 
To bring 80 p.c. of the pieceworkers up to the minimum rates the 
Goin patiprpaidewiiin.o. os Soeeen. daca 2. woe at btaeg re oe oh $16,426.65 


making a saving for the year 1933 by reason of the application of the 
SOA Gil atiseuon Anle 20 UL EB LO ETO CI), OA, ORL, OE. $34,586 . 20 


It is possible that the Company would also further benefit from the application 
of this Clause by obtaining an increased production from workers exerting a 
greater effort to earn the minimum rates and so reduce the amount of special 
money to be paid. 
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Averaging piecework rates— 

Under the regulations of the Minimum Wage Act it is considered that a 
pieceworker has received the minimum wage if the average wages paid to the 
worker in the preceding three months is equal to the minimum rate. The 
Manager of the Wage Department states that with the exception of three store 
workrooms the Company does not follow the practice of averaging wages in 
this way and in those departments the guarantee of the Minimum Wage was 
never suspended. He also states that special money allowances paid one week 
are never deducted from an employee’s earnings in a subsequent week in which 
she may have earned more than the minimum rate. The payrolls examined 
did not show any such deductions and tests which were made of the individual 
piecework tickets for Department F5 for the week ended 25th January, 1934, 
(the earliest week for which tickets were available in that Department) showed 
no indication of this. 

While no cases were noted in which special money paid was later deducted 
it was stated that there might have been instances where a girl would hold 
back the reporting of finished work and so receive special money and that if 
this was later discovered through much larger earnings in the subsequent week 
deduction might then be made for the special money so ‘paid. 


Average Weekly Wages Paid— 

Statement WC-10 shows the average amount paid weekly to employees 
of four departments for the years 1929, 1931, 1933 and for 1934 to 8th March 
determined from the average of the wages paid in the second week of each 
month. 

Statement WC-4 attached also shows, on the right hand side, the com- 
parative average weekly wages paid for the years 1929 and 1933 to employees 
of Department F-5 (Women’s silk dresses) who were hired during the years 
1920 to 1928 and were still employed in March, 1934. The reductions in these 
wages may be attributed to one or more of the following: 

(a) Shorter hours of labour due to smaller volume and spreading of the 
work available j 
(b) Reduced hourly earning as previously referred to 
(c) The application of the 80 p.c. clause in the Minimum Wage Act 
for the period 12th August 1932 to 2nd February 1934. 


Changes in Policy during 1934— 

Reference was made earlier in this memorandum to the fact that in J anuary, 
1934 the Company adopted the policy of increasing to the minimum wage 
90 p.c. of pieceworkers instead of 80 p.c. as formerly; that in February, 1934, 
it resumed bonusing all pieceworkers to the minimum rate and that on the 
average employees in some departments were earning higher rates of pay per 
hour worked. While conditions vary in different departments the higher 
average hourly earnings is said to be due partly to increased piecework rates 
and partly to closer supervision of work by department supervisors to prevent 
lost time or unnecessary slowing down when there is a scarcity of work. 

Following the resumption of the policy of bonusing all pieceworkers to 
the minimum wage a number of workers were released (mostly in the White- 
wear Department F-2). The manager of the Personnel Department stated 
that the implementing of this policy made it necessary to eliminate those workers 
who could not earn within a reasonable margin of the minimum wage, as their 
earnings plus special money paid resulted in too high a wage cost for the work 
performed. He also stated that there were probably 200 or 300 such employees 
but that further action towards eliminating them had been deferred. 

About January of February of this year the employees of Department 
F-8 demanded higher wages. According to the Manager of that department 
the Company agreed to increase the piecework rates and pending the working 
out of these increases it added 123 p.c. to the old piecework rates for one week. 
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Following this it temporarily increased the guaranteed rate from $12.50 to 
$14.20 per week for a number of weeks and this had not been discontinued 
at 15h May, 1934. The agreed increase in piecework rates was then being 
effected. He also stated that employees were only advised of the decision 
to increase the piecework rates, but were not notified of the increased guaranteed 
rate. 


Compliance with Minimum Wage Act and Regulations— 


While the payrolls were not examined in complete detail, tests which were 
made indicated that the Company was complying with the provisions of the 
Ontario Minimum Wage Act. The proper application of certain of its provisions 
was somewhat in doubt however, the more important of these being— 


(a) The section regarding pieceworkers states that it is sufficient if 80 p.c. 
“receive” wages conformable to this order. The revised regulations dated 
3rd April, 1934, state that 80 p.c. must “earn” (at piecework rates) wages 
conformable to the order. There may be some doubt as to whether this 
latter order was intended to amend or merely to clarify the earlier order. 


(b) Section 6, covering time spent waiting for work, prescribes that an 
employee required to wait on the premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent, at a rate not less than that fixed for the class to which they belong. 
The Company did not add directly to the employees’ piecework earnings 
any allowance for time so spent. The officials state that frequently employees 
chose to remain on the premises rather than go home in the expectation 
that additional work would become available. The time so spent would 
be included in the total hours worked by the employees and would be paid 
for in the case of employees earning less than the minimum who were 
increased thereto. 


MALE PIECEWORKERS 


There are no minimum wage regulations in force governing male workers. 
The Company guaranteed male pieceworkers however, a weekly wage of $20 
up to the Fall of 1931 at which time the guarantee was reduced to $18 but shortly 
after this, certain departments started discontinuing it. By August, 1932, all 
departments had discontinued the guarantee. From this time until 2nd Febru- 
ary, 1934, these pieceworkers received only the amounts earned at piecework 
rates. From that date the Company resumed bonusing these employees to the 
following scale of weekly rates :— 


PEATPRCOLVICD, (1a Cee eee el Cease $16.00 weekly 

STW ae UN 40 appl pPRaaeaR = rg ome Soe WR Cane RE eT 16 years $ 8.00 
tees 9.00 
18.39 10.00 
06 Be 11.00 


20 and over 12.00 


The Company does not keep the same detailed information in respect to 
male pieceworkers as to females, so that it was not possible to review their 
wages in as much detail. Generally speaking these employees are skilled workers 
receiving fairly high rates of wages, although, being engaged in seasonal trades, 
they are frequently laid off for a period. 


As indicative of the wages paid to these employees 97 out of an average of 
521 employed to March, 1934, who had been engaged in 1928 or earlier were 
selected from the principal classes of workers in all departments. Thei average 
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hourly earnings in the four weeks prior to Easter for the years 1929, 1931, 1933 
and 1934, are shown on Statement WC-11 together with their average weekly 
wages for those years. The following is a summary of this statement:— 
eee SSS ee 
Average hourly earnings for 


fourtwoekeqnrion'to Bastar Average weekly. wages for years 


1934 
1929 1931 1933 1934 1929 1931 1933 to 29th 
March 


eee ss | ee ef ee 
— — eee . 


ELT RN CA RAN Sata 0.85 0.84 0.67 0.66.|  368a1) 1920.52 1. oocae 25.45 
PTESEETS: Loe... es eee ee es OL 0.69 0.60 0.47 0.53 | 27.66 | 21.13 | 18.05 18.54 
Onerators 2s 5. SERIR wens RS 0.60 0.62 0.42 0.48 | 23.10 | 18.30 | 12.45 14.44 
Leather Workers..0, alata. oi oie 6 0.56 0.63 0.48 0.51 | 25.72 | 23.51 | 18.94 20.76 


The decline in average weekly wages is even greater than the reduction in 
hourly earnings due to shorter hours. 


WoMEN TIMEWORKERS 


This group includes female employees of the factory departments and store 
and factory workrooms (engaged either in the production or assembly of goods) 
and foreladies, ete., but does not include such expense employees as clerks, 
shippers, etc., who are reported upon separately in the section of this report 
dealing with such expense help. ” 

Statement WC-12 shows a classification of these employees according to 
weekly wage rates as at 25th October, 1929, and 1st April, 1933. 

Statement WC-13 is a similar analysis of the employees of certain of the 
larger departments (who are included in total in Statement WC-12) in the 
factory and store workrooms according to weekly wage rates. 


Men TIMEWORKERS 


This group includes male employees of the factory departments and store 
and factory workrooms engaged in the production or assembly of goods and 
foremen, cutters on time work, etc., but does not include such expense employees 
as clerks, shippers, caretakers, etc., who are covered in the section of the report 
dealing with all general expense help. 

Statement WC-14 shows a classification of these employees according to 
weekly wage rates as at 25th October, 1929, and 1st April, 1933. 

Statement WC-15 attached shows the employees of certain of the larger 
departments in the factory and store workrooms (who are included in total in 
Statement WC-14) classified according to weekly wage rates. 

The Head of the Wages Department stated that employees of the Printing 
Department are paid according to the Union scale of wages governing the various 
operations in this department although the Company maintains an open shop 
and does not recognize the Union. They are also paid for all legal holidays and 
for one week’s vacation annually if they have had more than one year’s service 
with the Company and in this respect they are paid at better than Union scale. 


Maint OrpER MmerRcHANDISE EMPLOYEES 


This group includes employees of the merchandising sections of the Mail 
Order Department who are directly engaged in the assembly, packing and 
shipping of goods and includes employees such as stockkeepers, parcellers, 
clerks filling orders and a few typists and clerks. There are also employed in 
the Mail Order Department clerical and other workers known as ‘““Expense”’ 
employees who are dealt with along with those store employees doing similar 
work. 
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On Statement W-D-1 attached is shown a classification of the number of 
employees earning various rates of weekly pay as at 25th October, 1929, Ist 
November, 1931, and Ist April, 1933. 

The following summary shows the relationship of the total wages of the 
Mail Order Department (including expense wages) to the sales and net profits 
of that department for the years 1929 to 1933 inclusive. 


Mail Order | Mail Order Mail Order Percentage 


—— Employees’ of Wages 
Sales Net Profits Whges to! Sells 
$ $ $ 

ISAS De aad ae PAO AP ETS ERR by As RAR See 16, 520, 943 449,709 607, 104 Stil 
TAS ITO eae bce (ones FES POE Me SRA REMI ees Potion ‘ce mdm. een 14, 598, 420 268, 166 567,091 3.9 
LOST Teas ee ets eis ste LOE « eee 14,750, 085 76, 619 568, 023 3.9 
OSS EN MPR cE Letts LUA he eee occas ehekat oust 11,821, 650 338, 617 459, 541 3.9 
LOS See et ters Sete eRe ae a ee enero i 11,422, 858 517, 938 408, 955 3.6 


This indicates a slightly lower wage cost percentage in 1933 than in any 
of the previous four years. 


Toronto LuncH Room EMPLOYEES 


These employees are employed in eleven lunch rooms and restaurants, 
seven of which were opened prior to 1929, three in October, 1930, and one in 
August, 1931, and in bake shops and kitchens operated in conjunction therewith. 
They include waitresses, kitchen help (both male and female), chefs and bakers, 
etc. A summary of these employees classified according to the weekly hours of 
employment at certain dates from 1930 to 1934 inclusive and the percentage 
each class is to the total employed is as follows:— 


28th | Per- 1st Per- 29th Per- 29th Per- 
— October, | centage | Novem- | centage | March, centage April, centage 
1930 to Total | ber, 1931 | to Total 1933 to Total 1934 to Total 


48 hours per week. 420 68.9 559 70.5 433 60.6 404 52.2 
“hg ey Al 27 3.4 19 2.6 9 1.1 

30 s We Tee) Beet ee ite 3l 3.9 90 12.6 170 22.0 
26 vy He A RE sins al leet, Saves ces ect sea ome al Ngee tet on lg ele emer, allo Read MD 40 5.2 
24 if ee 183 30.0 117 14.8 115 16.1 104 13.4 
18 4 see Oat. .ab. ke 2 nee Ae 59 7.4 58 8.1 47 6.1 
OCALA ase 610 100.0 793 100.0 715 100.0 774 100.0 


As is shown above, there was an increasing tendency to use part-time help 
in later years than was formerly the practice. At 28th October, 1930, the 
percentage of full-time staff to the total number employed was 68:9%, whereas 
on 25th April, 1934, this percentage was 52-2. 


Minimum Wage Regulations— 


There are no minimum wage regulations governing the employment of 
male lunch room help. The employment of female lunch room help is governed 
by Order Number 27 of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board regarding the em- 
ployment of women in the Province of Ontario, of which the principal clauses 
applicable to the City of Toronto prescribe— 


“(1) Minimwm—No female employee shall be paid wages at a less rate than 
twelve dollars and fifty cents ($12.50) per week.” 
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(2) Hours—A female employee who works thirty-six (36) hours per week or 
longer shall receive the full weekly minimum, but if she works less than 
thirty-six (36) hours per week she may be paid at a rate of twenty-five (25) 
cents per hour.” 

“(3) Overtieme—A female employee who works more than fifty (50) hours per 
week shall be paid at a rate not less than twenty-five (25) cents per hour 
for all time beyond the fifty (50) hour period.” 

“(5) Allowance for Board and Lodging—Lodging shall not be charged for in 
excess of a rate of two dollars ($2.00) per week, nor board in excess of a 
rate of five dollars ($5.00) per week, nor single meals in excess of a rate of 
twenty-five (25) cents per meal.”’ 

From the examination of the pay-roll records which was made the Company 
appeared to be observing these minimum wage regulations. | 

Statement WE-1 attached shows these employees classified according to 
weekly rates of wage paid (but not including the amounts charged by the Com- 
pany for meals) and the hours of employment for both male and female help at 
certain dates from 1930 to 1934 inclusive. 

The lunch rooms are open during store hours, or a portion of them, and 
for the most part serve only luncheon and afternoon tea. They also cater for 
banquets after 5.30 p.m. by special arrangement. In order to have adequate 
staff to serve during rush hours employees are engaged for schedules of hours 
varying from 18 to 48 hours per week, and their hours are so arranged that the 
maximum number are on hand at the busiest period. The hours of work, 
minimum rates, etc., of these groups are as follows:— 


Male Employees—work 48 hours per week and are given 2 meals a day, for 
which they are charged 25c. each or $3.00 per week. They include chefs, 
bakers and some kitchen help. There are no part-time employees. 


Female Employees— 


48 hour group—work eight hours a day from 8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Since 
the Fall of 1933 they have been allowed off a half-day each week with pay. 
Their minimum rate is $9.50 per week plus 2 meals per day—the equivalent of 
$12.50 per week. 


35 hour group—work six hours a day from 8.30 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. with two 
half-hour periods off for lunch. A extra hour is taken off one day each week in 
order that the total hours worked will be less than 36 hours. If 36 hours are 
worked the Ontario Minimum Wage regulations would require that they be 
classed as full-time workers and paid the minimum wage rate of $12.50. The 
Company pays these employees a minimum weekly wage of $6.50 per week 
plus two meals a day—the equivalent of $9.50 per week. Their number, 
however, is small. : 

30 hour group—work 5 hours a day at various periods. Are paid $6.00 a 
week plus one meal a day, the equivalent of $7.50 per week. At the beginning 
of May, 1934, this group was increased to $6.50 per week, which, with meals, 
would equal a weekly salary of $8.00. 


26 hour group—worked five hours a day four days a week and two hours a 
day the remaining two days. This group was started on the 31st August, 1933 
and was discontinued on the 26th April, 1934. They were paid $5.00 plus one 
meal a day—the equivalent of $6.50 per week. 


24 hour grouwp—work four hours a day generally from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Are paid a minimum of $6.50 per week plus one meal a day—the equivalent of 
$8.00 per week. 


18 hour growp—work three hours a day from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. Are paid 
a minimum of $5.00 per week plus one meal a day—the equivalent of $6.50 
per week. 
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Certain of the above workers who come in early or leave late are given a 
light meal for which they are not chargéd. They also receive some gratuities. 
While this schedule of hours was in force until recently they have now been put 
on a nite schedule, from which the 35 hour group and certain others were elim- 
inated. 


Overtime | 


These employees occasionally have overtime, for which they are paid a 
regular hourly rates. No deduction is made from overtime pay if extra meals 
are provided. In addition, banquets are frequently held in certain of the lunch 
rooms for which the employees are paid at the rate of $1.50 for each banquet. 
Holidays | 

These employees are paid for’ holidays and vacations on the same basis as 
sales clerks, etc., i.e., for all legal holidays and one week’s vacation for em- 
ployees with from one to two years’ service and two weeks’ vacation for em- 
ployees with more than two years’ service. In 1933 they only received half pay 
for vacations. 


Uniforms 


Uniforms are supplied free to all lunch room employees by the Company, 
which also provides for laundering and repairing. 


EXECUTIVES, DEPARTMENT MANAGERS, ETC. 


This group includes— 

(1) Department Managers and their first assistants; 

(2) Executives (not including the 10 directors of The T. Eaton Co. 
Limited and 15 senior executives at Toronto, whose responsibilities 
are of a general nature—these are reported on in a separate confidential 
memorandum) ; 

(3) All other employees whose salary rate is $2,600 per annum or more. 

The salaries of this group are recorded in a special salary record, separate from 
the ordinary pay-roll. 

The number of employees in Class (3) above fluctuates from year to year, 
due to changes in the employee’s remuneration. Some employees included in 
this group in 1929 would as a result of salary reductions be found in the ordinary 
pay-roll in 1933 and vce versa. 

In general, the higher salaried employees receive bonuses after the close of 
the Company’s fiscal year, the amount of which depends on various circum- 
stances, such as the success of the Company’s operations in the previous year, 
the length of service and efficiency of the employee and, in the case of managers 
of merchandising departments, the profit earned by their department. ‘This 
bonus forms an important part of the remuneration of these employees, in some 
instances amounting to more than the annual salary paid. The following is a 
summary of the salaries and relative bonuses paid to those employees receiving 
bonuses in this group for the calendar years 1929, 1931 and 1933 :— 


ee oom’ 


— Salaries Bonuses Total 
$ $ $ 
CO EMI WEY, 15 rl oh yi oe apni: MRR WEL LUA plctanle oy CREA Sys dues hots 1,606, 482 646, 705 2,253, 187 
PORWR, dod Shh tte? 6 SURI aie DED URL. a, JON RARE RUPE Meise SNe ae 3 1,310, 286 641,050 1,951,336 
NESS Male ee RR irs 2k Ad hea eat es oem ameter hatin cig rd bras al boas tals Sab evade 759, 588 274,472 1,034, 060 


Statement WF-1 shows a classification of the total remuneration of the 
employees in this group for the calendar years 1929, 1931 and 1933, whether 
paid in the form of salary or bonus. The statement is divided according to 
those who received bonuses and those who did not receive bonuses. 
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The number of employees bonused declined from 259 in 1929 to 195 in 1933. 
In the latter year 113 out of a total-of 195 received a total remuneration less 
than $5,000, and 162 received less than $8,000; 19 received $10,000 or over. 
In 1929 187 or approximately 70% received over $5,000 and of these 78 or 30% 
received more than $10,000, viz., 42 between $10,000 and $14,999; 22 between 
$15,000 and $19,999; 9 between $20,000 and $24,999, and 5 between $25,000 
and $29,999. 

In the first section of this memorandum the reductions in rates of salary 
were described, from which it will be seen that three general reductions were 
made. Those in receipt of salaries in excess of $100 per week at the time the 
reductions became effective sustained the largest reductions, viz., 15%, 10% 
and 20% respectively. In addition, it will be seen that the total bonuses paid 
in 1933 were about 57% less than those paid in 1929 and 1931, although the 
reduction is due in part to paying bonuses to fewer people. It is evident, how- 
ever, that these employees receiving bonuses sustained proportionately the 
greatest reductions of any employees. 

Of the employees included in this group who were not bonused in 1933, 
193 out of a total of 236 received less than $2,500 per annum. In 1929, only 
62 out of 279 received less than $2,500, the majority earning between $2,500 
and $4,000. 

It was stated that no general increases have as yet been made to employees 
in this group. é 

The Wirness: The first statement I will deal with in this connection is 
WA-1 which is printed. 

STATEMENT No. WA-1 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
StaTEMENT SHowING NuMBER or Toronto Sates Crerks Empioyep Funt Time as At 257TH OcToBER 
1929 anpD Ist Aprit 1933 Ciassiriep AccoRDING TO WEEKLY Rates oF SALARY 
(Excluding Commissions) 


; Male Female 
25th October 1929 1st April 1933 25 thOctober 1929 1st April 1933 
Number] P.c. Number | P.ce. Number] P.c Number | P.e. 
of Em- of of Em- of of Em- of of Em- of 
ployees | Total | ployees | Total | ployees | Total | ployees | Total 
} | % % % % 
LETC CS) ae TURE TOR ORO OME CURIONT ee ROM Mey ees MNT i ur hin ry Dia (tl i ota aled ie ded) cgi Cie iaen.) 
CLO OO ela an ah tae ae Fl eigen 1G ern ee gg TO” [oes eee te Laine Mate 
2 5 SA Pee eee oe ree nee Gi. fomma sch 10): Ae. cet Oral be ane ae S046 ek Pa... 
Total $13 and under. 19 2-37 31 4-87 319 | 20-80 824 68-67 
te Si TMI IE CNY IK ES A at RS Os A Nig 7 ted ane ee OS. eeeicth: 
STOtS eee ee ee ity toeeoe gee: OF ae earn: 4 oy he gi ora LEAP Pema, 
SIGS. tS oe Cee SOUP ees LOE NESTA LORD re. S: SL eS. 
Total $16 and under... 105 | 13-09 192 | 30-14 961 62-65 1,092 91 
SIL So SIS a es be LS 2 Ie BR dln +i Pet Pe: 2s lea Rae (a8 bal ea a 
S19 to S21, ee Ae HOSE epee a SOT. AeA LOia We FAS es dal is ee 
Total $21 and under... 2781 47-1941. 468 | 73-47 1,369 | 89-24 1.476 97-5 
S24 tO $25. ).ee8 eve. .k oe 1 TSS PR 9 TOG Eee iy oe 18,1. . Seah. 
$26 to-S300 i bse ISR caer B4) | AAEN ee OAC TL EGE Se oe D aenpoese 
$30 to $40. rete: OO e eaegree cers ee el hence a 1 i feet laurent Rorceesye: 
STO Sale cee a voy We pte ead? Ne Fae opel OUD eet cies |<. o's On oe ee ee 
VOtel pepe see eee 802 | 100 637 | 100 1,534 | 100 1,200 100 
Average Weekly Salary... $24.50 $19.98 $16.76 $14.07 
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This statement shows the classification of Toronto sales clerks, both male 
and female, separately according to their rates of pay in October, 1929, and 
April, 1933. It shows the number of employees receiving various of weekly 
wages in those periods, and that is exclusive of commission which is paid on a 
quota basis. 

Q. And the significant figures in this statement, WA-1, indicate that in 
1929 of the male employees 13-9 were receiving $16 or under and in 1933 30-14 
per cent were receiving $16 or under?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whereas in 1929, 49-13 per cent were receiving $21 and under, and in 
1933, 73:47 per cent were receiving $21 and under?—A. That is right. 

Q. And in connection with females, the total receiving $13 and under in 
1929 was 20°80 per cent and in 1933 it is up to 68-67 per cent?—A. That is 
right, sir. ; 

Q. The total under $16 in 1929 is 62 per cent, and it is up to 91 per cent?— 
A. Yes. That is, as I say, exclusive of commission. On statement WA-2 is 
shown the average weekly commission paid to male and female employees. 


SraTEMENT WA-2 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


SraTeMENT oF AVERAGE WEEKLY COMMISSION Earninas or Toronto Sates CLerKS (EXCLUDING 
FURNITURE SALES CLERKS) FOR THE YEARS 1929 To 1933 AND Turep Montus To 3ist MAaRcH 
1934 AND THE PERCENTAGE OF THE POSSIBLE NUMBER OF TIMES THOSE EXLIGIBLE FOR 
CoMMISSsIONS SUCCEEDED IN EARNING COMMISSIONS 


Le ean nT ERETEEERIT NENT TET ETTT 


Average Weekly Commission Earned 


———— Per cent 
Male Female Average Earning 
Total Commission 
versed Senrverss ye at 8g Fea Se -geptyr terse heel eo LE b per ery 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. % 
1OPOl eeuT. (BOM AM. Liha 10. Os 13 1.00 131 54 
3 Cree re his los fo atone wa tac eaten ty a repo le! sgei(s 2.03 0.89 1.18 52 
AOS TERR PM ESSA SAR a AR Skorik one teas Mere BAR 6 Shs They 2.01 0.81 1.22 47 
VOFD ee pe rR Sewer Ce tKeiG ic ATE REIS! teks EG: 112 1.30 64 
TO) es tee RE AL no, dct wa etre Pons MMM 8 oles! axsue!.° De 1.59 1.77 76 
1934 (three months to 31st March).........-. 1.89 1.31 1.49 77 
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These commissions are paid on a varying basis, generally on the amount by 
which employees’ sales exceed a certain quota that is set for them from month 
to month. 

Q. Perhaps you had better explain. It is rather well set out in the nar- 
rative—how the wages of a sales clerk are arrived at. That is at page 7.— 
A. The second paragraph describes the fixing of the quotas. 

Sales quotas are determined for each section of each department from the 
past relationship of sales salaries and commissions to sales volume. They are 
varied from month to month according to the seasonal volume of trade and the 
general trend of the store’s business. A budget selling cost percentage is first 
determined from the current month and from this the employees’ quotas are 
automatically fixed on the basis of the relationship of this percentage to their 
salaries. If, for example, 7 per cent 1s fixed as the budget selling percentage 
for the month, an employee whose salary is $14 per week would have a gross 
quota of $200, the principle applied being that the employee’s sales must reach 
that figure before any commission would be warranted. In the application 
of the plan, however, it was the practice until October, 1932, to reduce by 15 
per cent the gross quotas arrived at in this manner and to pay commissions on 
the excess of sales over 85 per cent of the gross quota. After that date, those 
departments which reduced salaries to the rates provided in the standard wage 
plan were allowed to deduct 25 per cent from the quota and the commission rates 
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were generally increased 4 to 1 per cent although in those departments where a 
high average wage was paid they were increased 1 per cent. This was done to 
increase the commission earnings and so compensate in part for the reduction in 
wages. The rates of commission vary from 1 to 4 per cent and are stated to 
be from 4 to 4 of the established wage selling cost percentage in the department. 

(. If the selling percentage budget is 7 per cent for the department and the 
employees’ salary is $14 a week then the quota of that employee is $200 in 
sales?—A. Yes, subject— 

Q. Subject to a variation subsequently. Let us get this paragraph first. 
That is the basis of the quota, and the employee would ordinarily have to sell 
$200 worth of goods that week in order to qualify for the commission, but, 
subsequently, the quota was reduced by 15 per cent?—A. It had been the prac- 
tice for some time to reduce all quotas by 15 per cent, and in October, 1932, 
a general levelling off in wages of sales clerks had been taking place. With © 
higher rates of pay being brought down generally to lower rates of pay, and 
concurrently with that they reduced the sales quotas so as to increase the 
possibility of the clerks earning commission. That was done in two ways— 
first by deducting 25 per cent from whatever quotas were fixed, and, secondly, 
by slightly inereasing the rates of commission pay on the sales in excess of the 
‘quotas. 

@. You have given us an example of the wage selling cost for May, 1932, 
of 7-1 per cent. The quota basis for May, 1933, say, was 7-0 per cent; 
employee’s weekly salary, $14; amount of sales necessary to earn this salary on 
May, 1933, quota, $200; less deduction of 25 per cent from quota, $50; leaving 
a net quota of $1509—A. Yes. 

Q. Clerk’s actual sales, $175. Excess over the quota would be $25 on which 
a commission of 24 per cent was allowed, or 62 cents?—A. That is a hypothetical 
case to illustrate the question. 

Mr. Heaps: It would not be a fair illustration of the actual wages, would it? 

The Witness: Yes. It is hypothetical, but it is merely illustrative of the 
principle. You will see there on statement WA-2 what the average commissions 
do amount to. In the case of females they were $1 in 1929, 89 cents in 1930, 
81 cents in 1931, $1.12 in 1932, $1.59 in 1933, and in the four months of 1934 
to date, $1.31. 

The CHarrMAN: That is the average for the week? 

The Witness: That is the average weekly commission. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


_  Q. What is the reason for the distinction between male and female earn- 
ings?—A. In all our statements we are showing the remuneration of each class 
separately. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. The point Mr. Kennedy has in mind is why it should be so much larger 
in the case of male employees than in the case of female employees. Is that 
because furniture enters largely into this and is sold largely by men?—A. No, 
furniture is paid on a different basis. We are speaking now of what the majority 
of the departments are paid on. I think it could only be said that it was due 
to the fact possibly that male employees were in departments where the sales 
were greater, or it may be that they were fixed on—their quotas were fixed on a 
basis which would give them a higher commission. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Is the rate of commission the same for male and female?—A. It would 
be if they were working in the same section or the same department, but that 
does not happen so frequently. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. I notice at page 7 there is a differential between the married and single 
male employees. It states here that the rate of pay is $14 to $15 for single men 
and $18 to $20 for married men?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the general practice?—A. Yes. There is a general distinction. 

Q. If a person gets married—if a male member of the firm automatically 
marries does he immediately get the raise?—A. Not necessarily. 


The CHAIRMAN: He gets married after he attains the financial position to 
do so. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: He does not take chances. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is the next memorandum?—A. The next statement, I believe, has 
not been printed. WA-3 shows the average salary and commission in various 
departments to illustrate how it varies from one department to another. State- 
ment WA-4, which has been printed, shows the average salary, the average com- 
mission and the average total remuneration of both male and female sales clerks 
from 1924 to 1933. Commission figures were not available in 1924, 1925, 1926, 
but in 1927 the average total salaries and commission of male employees was 
$26.15; in 1933, $22.20. In the case of females, it was $17.67 on the average in 
1927, and $15.66 in 1933. 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): It is the same story there. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The WITNEss: Oh, yes. 
StaTEMENT No. WA-4 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STaTEMENT OF AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARY Rates AT CERTAIN DaTES EACH YEAR AND THE AVERAGE CoM. 
MISSION EARNINGS FOR ALL MALE AND FEMALE SALES CLERKS (ExcLUDING FURNITURE CLERKS) 
FOR THE YEARS 1924 To 1933 INCLUSIVE 


Date Average Average Total 
Salary Commission 
$ $ $ 
Male Sales Clerks— 
ie ate MT MN 2 coi cise am an ig Ee TERS is cans wien 23. 57 
UDA os ehh Oe Gp Sy pu Pienaar a oy 7 = Sea TS a rat 23 | Not available 
LOD GNREE TUT M SE 6 ds a ar ca aueekee Mere Chas ce aL eR a 24 20 
TIA rg Fe bes eats i eh aE Bie hk? LAT bt RY a ORE 24 15 2 00 26 15 
ROE Se sis ee sks! i eee nee Sok Wike 7 Ui Dare ae Ree 24 19 2 06 26 25 
OO Gry Ai, meters tn 4 Uh A Lak te Tals a erate Nh eS 24 50 Ze 26 63 
NORD ES ic, Sea LOR Ct, 0k hie een 2 a RE Ps Ad) RY 24 64 2 03 26 67 
1 OES Baal Si he bak ta ee 2! 1 Eas aR ie eae 22 59 2 01 24 60 
TOR, ek 4 ob = Bata nS nO ee Ot cht Oo Seer Domo i ye 24 04 
Opes Rep tAe ANT SET a EN Snay tiles sow aie avis OR A 2 ka 19 98 De22 22 20 
Female Sales Clerks— 
ie hi She: OR PRR 7) OE BPS GT 16 22 
LOD Sp Re rr eh doe ea eT LE a 16 oh Not available 
NA a eS Pt a em ea 16 58 
LIA TT Ee a's cus. arse CRRA, Hy ion’ WOR, 16 54 pa 17 66 
DODACI ake Bic Sak te sn AL eM eek 2. Lc )S ) SN ha a ae 16 55 1 Ol 1756 
RE ahs kod acon uo ee ee AS «Sa cralaared 16 76 1 00 17 76 
oe OE ke 16.25 | Rs eae eR, alk) eRe SO a a 16 98 89 17 87 
MO SIREN ny Nat i weak eA rey stesso otle See aoe TE fe, cilatccauatemed 16 09 81 16 90 
OS OEM Airs hclet dca teehes aha) wk: sv alesg:ig a\Gier a tN ROR RL ES ily) cee Rsantecot 15 56 12 16 68 
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Mr. Factor: What are the hours of those sales clerks? 

The WitTNEss: 48 hours a week, with the exception that since October of 
last year, the female sales clerks have been given a half day off each week with 
pay; that is, the store is open 48 hours a week, but each of them have a half 
day off. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. A complete half day or is it spread over the week?—A. A half day; it 
does not necessarily mean that they all have the same day, but at some day 
convenient to the department. 

Q. A half day?—A. A half day, sir. 

Q. They work 44 hours?—A. The tendency has rather been to lengthen the 
store hours during recent years. There was a time when it closed all day 
Saturday in the summer time, and so on. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Let us take the WB’s—A. WB-1 is a statement dealing with the clerks 
in the Toronto store, not the sales clerks, the clerical workers of various kinds, 
stenographers, comptometer operators, and so on. On the upper part of the 
statement is shown male employees classified according to rates of pay, and at 
the bottom, female employees. Let us take the male employees; for example, 
in 1929, 30°36 per cent received $19 per week or less; in 1933 that percentage 
had increased to 43-92 per cent. In the case of females— 

(). I observe in 1929 there were— —A. 138 receiving less than $13. 

Q. No.—A. In 1983 there were 523 under $12.50. 

Q. Out of 1,406 employees in the department?—A. Yes, or 40-41 per cent 
under $16 in 1929, and 78-31 per cent under $16 in 1933. 
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THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED StateMentT No. WB-1 


CLASSIFICATION or Toronto CLERKS ACCORDING TO WEEKLY WaGE Ratss as at 25TH OcTOBER 1929, 
lst NovemMpBER 1931 anp Ist Aprit 1933 


25th P.c. 1st P.c. 1st Bi 
a Oct. to Nov. to April to 
1929 Total 1931 Total 193838 Total 
No % No % No % 
Male— 
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The Wirness: Statement WB-2 which is not printed, shows— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It is printed—A. Statement WB-2 shows the larger groups, not all of 
them, of what they term expense employees, the larger groups such as delivery, 
caretaking, mechanics, parcelling departments, and operator employees, ware-- 
house employees, classified both according to male and female. In the delivery 
employees, for example, in 1929 the largest groups were in the class of $22 to 
$25.99, 182; 105 receiving from $26 to $30. 99 out of 390; whereas in 1933, there 
was a total of 109 under $19, 231 receiving from $19 +0 $21.99, so that sub- 
stantially all of the delivery employees are now receiving less than $22. 


Mr. Factor: Delivery employees receive a bonus? 


The Wirness: They also receive a bonus calculated on two bases, the 
volume of parcels handled and the satisfaction given. 


ee 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. WD-1?—A. That completes the Toronto employees—I beg your pardon. 
WD-1 is the mail order employees. You have already dealt with the factory 
which came in between. WD-l1 is a similar form of statement. It shows in 
1929 1,621 male employees in what they term merchandise section of the mail 
order department. There were 24-39 per cent receiving under $16 in 1929; 31 
per cent receiving under $16 in 1934; 43-9 per cent received under $22 in 1929, 
and that had increased to 73°88 per cent in 1933. Similarly with the female 
employees: 61 per cent received under $16 in 1929; 88 per cent received less 
than that rate in 1934. 

Q. I cbserve in this mail order department there were 92 out. of 167 
employees receiving $12.50 or less?—A. Yes. 

Q. As against 24 in 1929?—A. 38 sir, I think you are looking at the 1931 
figures. 

Q. Yes; as against 33?—A. Yes. 
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StaTeMENT No. WD-1 
THE T. EATON CoO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF ToROoNTO Matt ORDER MERCHANDISE EMPLOYEES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO WEEKLY WAGE 
Rates As At Certain Dates 


1st Per- 
April, centage 
1933 to Total 


Ist Nov- Per- 
ember, centage 
1931 to Total 


25th Per- 
ee October, | centage 
1929 to Total 
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POtadM ees is ee ee eae 164 100% 163 100% 134 100% 

Female— 
Re erage CNET UU ieee ge Rae ee a WS HE en ea S31. trae ae 2 eta ee 
SIO UG TO SE 40 Boe Se ee Pel heal ame A io epee AP 2 3 hay eee 
CHS re Ebas SOL Wet te, 8 ERS SRR rts Capt, Meee Ar! | a! IMR ya Pat eee ti SO ene aoe 
SL eOUEO Dla Oak le te. Ciew oe ewes Po AM RS ata) 2g LOT) eae oeeeeee DO. Lot eee 
DarclorieGiiic. eee oth ek boos 119 61-34 125 66-84 147 88-02 
S16700 FO 318.99 rami an Aloka dene Sas Ate ee SS leas Ae NR Pe A Pere ee 
Under $19 (00) 4 eye tote ees 153 78-87 163 87-17 162 97-00 
SOD ee OO ae eae ches eed by URE a eA ERAGE SY See ee Fe Sapien te ae 
Lc er S22 100 Ut oon meine keira 173 89-18 174 93-05 163 97-60 
$22 ORO S25 OO te oe Ve ee bse) ee ES Uhm te Aes ID SV SA ee 
Unclear S26 (00) See Soe 8 ina Ae a 188 96-91 183 97-86 166 99-40 
920. OO 20 So. co Oa ee, abo hoe won ng ONAL Ee ots eA lee Nas a pees, 1 5 ee cae 
KW AGerisSLhO0 anche ee ae ee 192 98-97 185 98-93 167 100-00 
S31 Ot GEL O0 eee ae), Poke ek Cor & in P| Re Ae Dt teat bus Pes te git ee UL ene 
Gtate POM Ole. 4.0500 koe Ge 194 100% 187 100% 167 100% 
Total Male and Female......... Bs ee i SoU ease ees S014 soe eee 
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Statement WE-1 is a statement of the Toronto lunchroom employees, classi- 
fied according to their weekly schedule of work. Some of them worked 48 hours 
a week; some 35 hours, some 30 hours, some 26 hours, some 24 hours, and some 
18 hours a week. This statement shows the amount they received in cash, and in 
addition to which they received certain meals, for which the Minimum Wage 
Board fixes an allowance that may be deducted from the otherwise minimum 
wage rate. In the case of the 48 hour week employees, which is a full week, in 
1930 the largest group were earning from $10 to $11, 177 of them; 82 earned 
from $11 to $11.99 in 1934; in 1934, 149 were receiving from $9 to $9.99 and 94 
were receiving from $10 to $10.99, in the case of female employees. 
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Statement WF-1 shows the executives of the various Toronto units, which 
would include the factory, mail order and the Toronto store, but it excludes the 
senior officials of the company who were included in the top 40, which we dealt 
with a couple of days ago. It shows first those employed who received a bonus 
and secondly, those who were not bonused in the executive class. This includes 
mostly department managers, their assistants, and various other people whose 
salary is generally in excess of $50 per week. You will see in 1929 there were 
259 of such employees who were bonused, of whom 72 received less than $5,000 
per year, total remuneration including bonus, and 187 received $5,000 or more 
per year. Of those, there were 42 receiving from $10,000 to $15,000, 22 who | 
received from $15,000 to $20,000, 91 who received from $20,000 to $25,000, and 
five who received from $25,000 to $35,000. The number receiving at the higher 
rates in 1933 was very substantially reduced. There were only 19 at that time 
receiving over $10,000, as against 78 in the earlier years. Of the executives who 
were not bonused in 1929, 108 received $2,500 to $3,000, which was the largest 
group; 62 received less than that amount; 77 received $3,000 to $4,000, and there 
again the number receiving at the higher rate was reduced in 1933. 

Q. In that case there were 16 executives receiving under $2,500 in 1929? 
—A. No. 

(. 72?—A. Under $2,500 in 1929, there were 62 employees, and that had 
increased to 193 in 1933. 

Q. Under $5,000?—A. There were only 40 above that class in 1933. 20 
from $2,500 to $3,000, and 20 from $3,000 to $4,000. That completes the Toronto 
wage statements. 

Statement No. WF-1 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED—TORONTO UNITS 
STATEMENT OF EXECUTIVES (OTHER THAN CERTAIN SENIOR OFFICIALS OF THE CoMPANY), DrpaRTMENT MAN- 
AGERS AND THEIR First ASSISTANTS AND ALL OTHER EMPLOYEES WHOSE SALARIES EXCEED $2,600 PER 


ANNUM—CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE TOTAL SALARY PLUS Bonus Pap IN THE CALENDAR YEARS 
1929-1931-1933 


Employees Employees 
—- bonused not bonused 
1931 1933 1929 1931 1933 

Under $1, 000/.0 3, Waa a BL Re ae ea 
SL OOO SUMO eee eh ae Po ae 1 10 35 
BL SOD Ge S100 as Cabanas fun pete orient yl aaron: | pena 22 42 74 
$2, 00040 $2)490 00 oo 16 39 64 82 

Total under $2,500. ... 16 62 116 193 
$2,500 to $2,999............ 9 13 108 72 20 
$3,000 to $3,999............ 33 47 ae 41 20 
$4,000 to $4,999............ 25 3H/ 17 OB eee eiomee 

Total under $5,000. ... 70 113 264 239 233 
$5,000 to $5,999............ 27 22 v4 5 1 
$6,000 to $7,999............ 48 27 7 5 1 
$8,000 to $9,999............ 33 14 1 5 eee 

Total under $10,000... 178 176 279 250 Zao 
$10,000 to $14,999.......... 39 5 WR ie RF pet oe A 1 
$15,000 to $19,999.......... 14 OO cae eed SSA A ee: 
$20,000 to $24,999.......... Bf art oe BB. Oe Oe, La oe eh ee 
$25,000 to $29,999.......... Bo Becec ds oe (eee strc att, Oe 

A OLS Re are a 240 195 279 250 236 
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The Winnipeg statements are at the end of your folder, statement WW. 
Statement WW-l1 is a summary, and shows the total salary and wages excluding 
bonuses in the years 1929 to 1933. The total in 1933 was $3,780,885, and in 
1933, $2,376,960. 


SraTEMENT No. WW-1 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


SrarementT SHOWING WAGES AND SALARIES Parp at WINNIPEG Untrs (ExcLtupING BoNUSES) FOR THE YEAR 
1929 ro 1933 INCLUSIVE 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ICG VWLGOS trek. Neda Pike Sos em pe 1,446,568 | 1,378,131 | 1,197,566 | 1,059,571 972,398 
ales PDeNsGiss). jae. sd okie shine tc 1,020,004 | 1,011,543 860, 400 762, 950 659, 801 
Macvoricwet:. Fee 1 oe, 5 4 ees oe Sth.< <u 95,466 98 , 967 116, 636 103,310 91,182 
Mail Oedleticireltcsss ested ons Sa hs ESF 1,218,807 | 1,007,896 769, 105 697, 670 653, 579 
pes Re ee Se a os Sn 3,780,885 | 3,496,537 | 2,943,707 | 2,623,501 2,376, 960 


Q. That was a decrease of $1,400,000 in the wages of the Winnipeg store, 
factory and mail order?—A. I have not a summary here of the average number 
of employees in the units, but I think we will come later to an indication of what 
the percentage of reduction was. There were 6,469 employees in 1929 and 4,646 
in 19383. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. This is Winnipeg you are talking about?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. What sheet are you reading from?—A. I am just coming to that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is a 28 per cent reduction in employees and a 37 per cent reduction 
in wages?—A. As between those two dates, but the average for the year might 
vary somewhat. The next statement is WW-2, showing classifications of rates 
of pay of sales clerks, sales expense clerks, mail order, work room employees, 
factory employees who in Winnipeg are all paid on a weekly basis. There is no 
piece work in force in Winnipeg. 
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StatTeEMENT No. WW-2 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


StaTeMENT SHowING C.assiFicaTion oF WINNIPEG Employees ACCORDING TO WEEKLY WaGE Rares at CertTAIN Dates 
- » BuT Exctupine Empioyees on “‘Sprcrau’’ Payrott, CoMMISSION WORKERS AND LUNCHROOM EMPLOYEES 


Sales Mail Order 
*Clerks Expense Merchandise Expense 
Sept. | April Sept. | April Sept. |April Sept. | April 
Sept. 15, 15, Sept. 15, 15, Sept. lis 15; Sept. 15! 15, 
1929 1931 1933 1929 1931 1933 1929 1931 1933 1929 1931 1933 
Female 
Winder S1Ol00 Fess ce le ay at elt he eA ae eel eee oh 22 15 Cit | eee | ee rial sng A So ON Wace al eaetearne 
$10. 00mtor$10 (09 se. Cate oes < coe Lee 8 10 3 Dal aaeca. 1 113] Sees 
SLEOORtO S112 99s cece 2 1 64 11 5 83 Bo resents 82 Ld le cesraz 56 
Total Under $12.00..... 2 2 64 41 30 92 Gil cerar. rite 83 OL a Sande 56 
SIZA00 to G1 2290 ven kee 115 204 142 56 92 FOO 104 88 35 112 117 81 
$13400' 'to.$13.99.. 3.05005... 105 114 110 23 21 25 59 30 56 116 96 137 
$14.00 to $15.99............ 208 128 159 38 28 31 113 58 52 194 116 84 
Total Under $16.00..... 430 448 475 158 171 175 282 181 226 453 329 358 
$16.00 to $18.99............ 157 110 54 29 36 19 51 43 10 128 83 17 
Total Under $19.00..... 587 558 529 187 207 194 333 224 236 581 412 375 
$19.00 to $21.99......... oma oe) Oe 29 8 11 11 5 19 BH wrsitae 27 9] 5 
Total Under $22.00..... 649 587 537 198 218° 199 352 232 236 608 421 380 
$22.00 to $25.99............ 35 14 10 13 10 4 11 3 3 10 Dy ERE 
Total Under $26.00..... 684 601 547 211 228 203 363 235 239 618 423 380 
S267 00°tO. $30. 992 ease es 11 11 6 Selanne 1b Al bs Eee 1S ee see 1 a ee 1 
Total Under $31.00..... 695 612 553 214 228 204 363 236 239 619 423 381 
$31 001tO1S30099 2 ccesehincke 8 5 1B Ea ald ae al A ee 2 tL Eee 2 1 Le Pe Secleat 
$36.00 to7$40. 990 ie ee ae 6 Dil snaretaiatan sass acedote shasl eee erste ol etek eee Lee heroe a lene ete ere ieee are eee 1 1 
Total Under $41.00..... 709 619 554 214 228 204 365 2370 239 621 425 382 
$41°00t07 $45 997 ene oe 1 if Le Tae enh teal cos Ree oo ees © | kta ate PART Ie ue 2 Desh ager ceeieree 
SAG LOGE CONDO OO wee tis. 8 Aras lave als tous |eetoseseretal aces eiatais' ick arorovsvarel tebene hovered cote tea artT lc choc cre ell cramer ll ateterct es | Cc rcteeeeeter |e ene | Ca 
Over s5000e tr a eee nee 1A Pe cr esesotran (earnest e] UA rama er arene] eum eg Ror mne | DP Le s MeN Mie i amr ate mee oH 
Tatales spe: POR Bess 711 620 555 214 228 204 365 237 239 622 425 382 
Male 
Under $1000. geveit sah al Rae ee ee a 7 14) See ak CAPR mee (Aaa | hoe ee OR SS eee aR <b e de  iee 
$1000. to: $10)99 os acto la cect’ lore icnieerita «cee ere 4 il S| eer se: PAE Reorririciel loti ork 9 didticncearertesee 
$11.00 to $11.99........ A Seed VRC Se Aor PY Oo 8 Os 11 6 2 Eom. gend east « 8 OG HS4 wk 
‘Total Under’$12.00; 22 25)..007.12. 00. BIA 8 16 7 3 6 eee 17 OM hetciee 
S12), O0NtON S12 907 cc oe 4 1 2 8 3 7 6 6 4 11 5 9 
Sid OO wtorglo OO ce eeeecsen 7 1 1 6 10 8 3 3 5 1 5 5 
$14.00 to $15.99............ 14 11 12 19 11 8 12 4 10 8 4 6 
Total Under $16.00..... 25 13 15 49 31 26 27 13 19 37 20 20 
$16.00; to'$18799. 0.006. 6... 46 44 37 31 34 19 35 33 17 22 15 15 
Total Under $19.00..... 71 57 52 80 65 45 62 46 36 59 35 35 
$1900 ston$21 99 eee. oc ere 41 38 41 11 5 32 21 14 20 5 5 26 
Total Under $22.00..... 112 95 93 91 70 77 83 60 56 64 40 61 
$2200 101 $25-99 0. . aces ce ete 90 92 99 50 82 53 50 55 83 32 82 64 
Total Under $26.00..... 202 187 192 141 152 130 133 115 139 96 122 125 
$26.00 to $30.99............ 77 73} + 59 61 29 21 61 69 43 82 31 23 
Total Under $31.00..... 279 260 251 202 181 154 194 184 182 178 153 148 
$31,500. to, $35.99..5......658. 49 41 20 27 22 14 53 26 16 24 16 13 
$36.00 to $40.99............ 26 18 7 19 7 8 19 12 6 16 7 4 
Total Under $41.00..... 354 319 278 248 210 173 266 222 204 218 176 165 
$41:500 to! $452.99 9 ssc 10 6 4 7 6 1 TS eels « 3 3 2 
$46700)t0 $0000 neers 8 1 1 2 1 2 3 7 8 2 1 A cea ara 
Overi$50100. esac eee 9 4 1 11 7 3 12 5 3 3 1 1 
Totaljey. Weeder 381 330 284 268 224 179 294 234 217 226 181 168 


*Not including clerks receiving commission 
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SratemMent No. WW-2 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT SHOWING CLASSIFICATION oF W1NNIPEG EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO Wrexiy Waae Rates At CartaIn Dates BUT 
Exc tupine Emp.oyers on ‘‘Speciat’’ PayRott, CoMMISSION WORKERS AND LuncHROOoM EMPLOYEES 


fe) 
Total 


to 
Total 


sd (ee Pee ee | eS ee ed ae bee ee wg (RIGS TE ee Pe el OE ca de 


fe) 
Total 


5 44 OOP eR 96 POA be OB ahaey acre PBs SAR Eee RT alee. 922 
7 1 PART eg ee EE Gael ee OAL Toot ac sesh ea Lee dnas ews : 
11 2 Bork 40 AIG TOS. RB ome). Pe SB I Ses ote NRO B Te Aes de 
23 5 73 8.30 4.53 25.04 
97 | 106 oats eis L age? PAs h 9.2 G50 1 FA) PA SBR ele PD AR hel oa aes 
39 52 96 LUG Lh BOTT DA TL BOS beaannliemart ce: B82, pence o> ere] rey FeO gated fas 3 
97 49 AGP Od ete LIS fo Ole vic cs cel OLE fos cere eels y OCP asses e cee 
256 | 212 | 211 67.65 74.07 86.83 
64 50 AAS OS he. ant Gyh 1b) B09) Ves chen | ARE ee Rees on PR BOY ceo are ati 
320 | 262 | 251 86.99 91.60 95.60 
16 9 OF) 9) 8 Ober Ob EE UDS Hes by coms NT OB Ay, «tater heHD USB. [ates soo es 
336 | 271 | 253 93.28 95.38 97.09 
8 4 mest g0r) ad | HBA coc cecal 1 OPO Teste sass oe Reh ROU aes oii aler Hl 
344 | 275 | 257 97.00 97.61 98.70 
4 2 PTS Te OT ae eect cea ered a OS Moers ss poh ly eO Incuncoa ces 
348 | 277 | 258 98 .38 98.93 99.60 
i eR ee es ok ep ere ae etn Te aie Ca oon } 
349 | 277 | 258 99.71 99.76 99.91 
349 | 277 | 258 0 100.00 100.00 100.00 
pe Le ey ae 2 2 SPP I ead bes ; 
6 4 Gc cl dct Pela Bathe, B6ul (reheat ds iy B, Vs ue ine cael ke bs LMA stoi 8 

5 2 SLSd te [PRAT L Oe TM aD Lies Pe Ree 2 bey Mk ee me Be eS se we 
11 8 4 3.45 1.62 0.59 
8 4 STi aR Lk) Vote AL BARR otk KIRA SIRS ho ORT he aD In Pats ai ot e'e 

5 4 MM ESA Ue es Oitet 2 SS) Pie la ake LOM ELE agiiy s Seaby yy Ber | sepa pa ales 
15 7 Dh oa Mena eas OSU Ue? GOr bocce yo GL Wh Faciad ade cpr ho nPOR | att ge tate 8 
39 23 24 10.54 7.55 8.66 
i 19 PRTG eaGO |Mre Ds 200 Lasse ccc es [pie sae Leber cade elu USOO, [Sei gas age 
46 42 31 18.25 18.03 17.22 
10 10 10; 66) 721 ° 220 | "470 }.... 3.23. eo bee tae iy Biante gg laos 
56 52 41 25.18 25.13 37.47 
21 14 16 (h BOOWEBIO. uc TSR BBR DU EL AGRON? fla en ORR legate Bae 
77 66 56 47.96 57.07 67.14 
27 27 Be OORT ER GET SOO Veeco cet 808 Le ecb es cee a AO Laas ances ‘ 
104 93 | 110 70.82 75.89 82.84 
55 60 oy | ernie fh) BAL SOOT yt i 200 (vawsina nea | OS: beyaleics gene 
64 51 41 Vee Lesaeeee: WS TUPELO Pee cits TEE TRIO, ELSE ene nes 
223 | 204| 188 92.02 94.39 95.94 
24 17 45  tSTED lie Tnb |), HORI pe aaa wis SWE (BE fins Sasee pas | Mik BO Lanaieennietans 
10 9 TB ck) cy) hui yh [eg Ae ee i een WIN Sm Ine Cer ser ; 
11 cl Do G LOS Ta ey DR ROS Toh eat Pees eee, re OE Reale os de Stele 
268 | 241 | 210 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. No piece work in the factory in Winnipeg?—A. No. And general 
expense employees, on the right hand side the total is shown. It indicates the 
number receiving the various rates of pay at three dates—in September, 1929, 
September, 1931, and April, 1933. And against the total you will see the per- 
centage in each case. In the case of females 8-3 per cent received $12 or less in 
1929; 25-04 per cent were receiving those rates in 1933. 

Q. And in the case of males?—A. The total under $16 had slightly decreased, 
10-4 per cent in 1929 and 8-66 per cent in 1933; the total under $22 was 25-18 
per cent in 1929 and 37-47 per cent in 1933. 


By Mr, Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. How is the comparison of the female help in the factory in Winnipeg 
compared with the piece workers in the Toronto factories?—A. In April, 1933, 
there were 258 employees in the Toronto factories, and 73 of those were at rates 
of $12 per week or less— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. 211 out of 258 were under $16 per week?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Were those actual earnings?—-A. Those are their weekly rates; they are 
not paid on piece work. Those figures refer to Winnipeg where they are not paid 
on piece work but are paid a weekly rate. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


(. Can you compare that with the Toronto factory?—A. I would say that 
the average would not be very much different than Toronto. There may be 
fewer cases of low earnings and possibly fewer cases of higher earnings than in 
Toronto where the piece work system tends to spread the rates over a wider 
variation. 

@. Would it be correct to say that the average in Winnipeg is higher than 
in Toronto?—A. I would like to check that. 


Mr. Hxaps: It is almost impossible to make a fair comparison. 
Mr, SOMMERVILLE: Yes, so many elements enter into it. 


Mr. Huaps: The fact is, that if they can do away with the piece work 
system in one store there is no reason why they cannot do away with it in 
another. 


The Witness: In the case of Winnipeg, the system of pay and commission 
on a quota basis does not obtain. It is a weekly rate, and there is no commis- 
sion to be added. Statement WW-3 gives a list or a number of departments 
with guaranteed drawings. 

Q. With guaranteed drawings?—A. Yes, with a guaranteed drawing account 
all of which are indicated on the schedule. I think I neglected to say that some 
of the Toronto employees are also on that basis. The memorandum sets it out 
fully. I think if this statement WW-3 were put in the record it will appear 
there in detail. 3 


{ 
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STraTEMENT No. WW-3 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT oF WINNIPEG STORE SALES CLERKS EMPLOYED ON A GUARANTEED MINIMUM WAGE OR 
Drawrne Account Basis PLUS COMMISSIONS SHOWING THEIR GUARANTFED WAGE AND AVERAGE 
WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR 1929 anp 1933. 

Nees nnn 


1929 1933 


Number of | Guaranteed] 4 Vora ga Number of | Guaranteed| 4. erage 


Department employees | wage or employees | wage or 
on drawing weekly on drawing weekly 
commission| account earnings | commission} account corner 
$ cts $ cts. $ cts $ cts 
Women’s and Misses’ 

TT BRSOS I tlh OR) eee aie Ae ea So LOO 18 45 12 (a) 138 00 15 10 
Women’s Coats and Suits... 15 (a) 15 00 23 05 Ales (a) 14 00 18 10 
Boys,Clothing: ......5.. 254 Straight salary 6 (a) 18 00 24 35 
WEUDADOE AG can othe sl ewes 3 3 (a) 20 00 23 00 
Draneries My seek edd ce wns % 4 (b) 20 00 27 50 
Furniture and Bedding...... 15 (b) 20 00 43 75 Hie (b) 20 00 30 85 
Carpets and Linoleum...... 11 (bp) .20:.00 38 10 8 (b) 20 00 wo 
Monies (io tbh soos 02 2 nex 4 (a) 20 00 33 10 16 (a) 18 00 26 80 
Radios and Refrigerators... Straight salary 4 (b) 18 00 33 65 

(Single) 
23 00 
(Married ) 
Washing machines.......... % 4 (b) 18 00 28 65 
(Single) 
23.0 
(Married) 


ee Ue a a a 
(a) Guaranteed Wage. 
(b) Drawing Account. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You have got a commission basis entirely for the employees in the 
women’s and misses’ dresses department?—A. Yes. In 1929 they had a guaran- 
teed drawing of $15 and they averaged $18.45 a week. In 1933 they had a 
cuaranteed drawing of $13, and they averaged $15.10 per week. 

Q. That is, if they do not make the commission this week on their guarantee 
it is made the next week, is that the basis?—A. It varies in different units 
somewhat. The items on the statement that are marked “a” are guaranteed 
wage; the items marked “b” are drawing account. 

Q. I notice that the “b” items cover furniture and bedding, carpets and 
linoleum, radios and refrigerators and washing machines?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in this case they have a drawing account against their commissions? 
—A. Yes, sir. The next statement is WW-4. That is a classification of Win- 
nipeg lunch room employees, classified according to weekly rate wage at certain 
dates, not including the amounts charged for meals that they receive. 

Q. Statement WW-4 indicated generally the trend towards more part-time 
employees, getting a lower rate of pay than in September, 1929?—A. Yes, but 
you will notice that in the 24 hour per week group there were 95 in September, 
1929 and only 29 in April, 1934; in April, 1934, a new group had been started 
working 36 hours per week of whom there were 73, so that on the average their 
hours were increased; and the total of the full week employees had declined 
from 210 to 113. 

Q. Yes, full week employees were cut almost in half?—-A. The hours 
lengthened on the other employees. 

Q. Apparently most of them went into this 36 hours a week class?—A. It 
might have been that or they might have been brought up from the 24 hour 
to the 36 hour group, I cannot just say. 

Q. Yes.—A. The wages are shown there. Then the next statement WW-5 
deals with the executives, showing the classification of their remuneration, in- 
cluding their bonus, for the years 1929, 1981, and 1933:— 
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STATEMENT No. WW-5 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED—WINNIPEG UNITS 


STATEMENT OF EXECUTIVES (OTHER THAN CERTAIN SENIOR OFFICIALS OF THE COMPANY), SUPERVISORS, 
Group MANAGERS AND DEPARTMENT MANAGERS 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Annual Rate of Salary 1929 to 1931 to 1933 to 
(including bonus) Total Total Total 
Under SAKDOU ares aie ak a ctend the eee 45 40 60 
LR PL Ne RR RR rare eT fgms 15 16 21 
OO BU ori OI nde ENG, ane 18 19 21 
S00. FOO BS oe. sh Hares, Lee 17 24 18 
BGO sa Ay AOU ters, ah dat eres vols ee 33 22 18 
SHOU RS WAR BOO UGS Shay omen atelaah ka kte 13 12 14 
SEEM COT DOAOUUo: te Bee 1 eee mi chs state na 141 54-4% 133 54% 152 68-1% 
SLO OO TO fOy GRO e. OF cee: PS a et 21 29 20 
OO Gr ONS Oe Que ieee Sos a nab: a1 20 13 
DIVO DK AES ODO seeks cate ouenncae eat taal BME 12 vs 9 
oop 0, A Rag B.S ow A 5 Set OS in OAR eR 8 8 8 
OTO00 °°, “ORO 00 Ek SrA aies wernaie Bs Shee 14 6 5 
POLAL UNCET isl OL000 Van seed mutate 217 838% 203 82-8% 208 93-38% 
SRO GO TAC O00 tere es vale ak ll ig an ee 20 26 15 
ROU i LOR GUO Ns, Sob ker a, cre eA 19 13 — 
OOOO! fis! DUR GO an s s eck te me emi EG 3 3 ses 
OUALOn ta dare eee 259 100% 245 100% Paps 100% 
Other employees in receipt of salaries of 
$2,600 per annum or more, but not re- 
ceiving bonuses. (When the earnings 
of these employees are reduced below 
$2,600 per annum they are transferred 
to the regular payroll record, and vice 
TARR ee ORs MERNGe AO WS Ve's Fy NR aie 53 50 24 
312 295 247 


The Witness: In connection with statement WW-5, in 1929, 54-4 per cent 
were receiving $5,000 or less, and in 1933 that had increased to 68-1 per cent. 
In 1929 there were 42 employees out of 259 who were bonused receiving rates at 
over $10,000, 20 receiving from $10,000 to $15,000; 19 receiving from $15,000 to 
$20,000; and 3 receiving from $20,000 to $22,000. In 1933 that number was 
reduced to 15, all of whom were in the $10,000 to $15,000 class. In addition to 
that there were other employees receiving in excess of $2,600 per year who were 
not bonused, shown at the foot of the statement, 53 of such employees. 


The next is statement WW-6, showing the employees of the Regina units 
classified according to weekly wage rates at certain dates—1929, 1932, and 1934. 
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Statement No. WW-6 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


SraTeMENT SHOWING THE EMPLOYEES OF THE Recina Unirs Ciassiriep ACCORDING TO WEEKLY WaGB 
Rares at CerTAIN Dares—1929, 1932 anp 1934 


15th 


-— September | 15th April | 30 thApril 
1929 1932 1934 
Died Radiol idee Wie eins eae aon Renee mann Ria 
Female— 
Under 
LULU) 20 oe ee an ee Seo aE OE Se GER MEL CDR AR Oe ANS ae Gey ste Saree 
PUP NTR S190. Ano a cia os Wig haais, come imo se ble Matsa BPE IAE 4 oe oe ese 1s ea eT Mae ke Lod aha atatees 
19700. 40; 12.992 day aad. eae Ae Bae EE ESE He OE 5 7 7 
16:00t0 1:137.99...5... ect a a 0 De OP i! 2 1 i 
DOO OOP Wie be ees Eee et ee ee ona eh de eee 88 60 61 
1G OOM 18+99 rics aries . DR TEAE RR Oda oS Bd. EEE 6 42 28 17 
TIO ty ae OO eee aie nt ise a presse Sica Siena « ate Nbrenenna eM mierarars 9 er eon es 
PS AM) TORT Oak caida iia ed enadnp amie eels «ety tilee a> “tsi Bey eee Sete lo hae such yaaye 
EEG") hat ho ng RG PIERS Mec nt ace ay Cn etd oe 1 
RNG Ria? 25090). Wu... cos sagiepuaydoe sais “repre ny * HPO seET Te ohn Sena 2 1 
SM) Ei: AOU Sa Lilia nies dps Nr aio titan iaisia e's As shea” bo eaniets eT pn: ob ins Bide AB ec tile Sie apache 
SA Eee ee et ee RD On age eptipre maces Wislsusene 153 102 88 
Male— 
Under 
S50 Re il ik the was peers nds emis n sutra lab anlelh 
Hea ee occ oe tee dade kx sing ye sslols obo ERIM etme Metis 2 oie spsyimte giie8 2 1 
HO OOH. LI we elacdhe «oie dcie’o gi sole ere tle ¢ dyed 9 Bieteirnoans sue fenereisimin A EO a nll Ale tig gtk Bee a Ayal 
Po at esis ineis tioneainat Use canes poses oh hp oe Saks OU att Bn Ata Marthe ol heaatats 
TA ES VR O9 sah. Sais UAB ARs fos rd en aps dso eR tsar alnaapierele 8 13 
AGRO SGOT EOE icc dot « BR Uccareisih tele she 6 we vislola = wi pialeiaaiaperw Hires 14 11 20 
1D CO VEO TAL. OO ee iit oik «wala id Beit flea ahem odes ed aero enatroretanecenovens 23 16 13 
SAM LOUD DOG: +o Gateleve Mie oem sb Se BURE «URLS len oh e oie ee eae ele ee 45 31 30 
DRONES OLB O ON. cada © 5 sles s EQS Ritlale aielitarsiaielese oie we oe bia eis wes 39 13 8 
S1000) $6. 8299 oo.csv debe aaaee civics Domes essas sea aneRoek ae 19 1 
SE O0 $0 Ta0K00 . «ce Ste Bile oo eck woes oo nso 2 oe obi aeheUGtk-« Bula teva k candle ae 1 
PA le cco os AAR ARs ae Rien Sinn ws ats ore om aiete tea hi mies 161 64 87 


The Witness: There were 153 female employees in 1929 most of whom were 
earning from $14 to $19 per week; there were 88 female employees who were in 
the $14 to $16 class. The minimum wage in the province of Saskatchewtn, I 
believe, is somewhat higher than it is in some other provinces—$15 per week 
formerly, but in September, 1933, it was reduced for a six-month period by 15 
per cent to $12.75. 7 


By Mr. Sommerville: | 


Q. But ordinarily it was $15?—A. It had been $15 previously. There were 
61 employees at 30th April, 1934, in the $14 to $16 class; that is practically all 
of them. I am not positive whether on the first of April this six months reduc- 
tion in the minimum wage had been extended or not. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. There is no piece work at Regina?—A. This is only the store. Now there 
is a general statement showing the average salaries and wages, not in all units 
but in 2 number of them, and showing the reduction from 1929 to 1933. This 
does not include executive department managers, their assistants and other 
employees whose salaries were in excess of $50 per week, nor does it include any 
factory workers on piece work, therefore, you might say it gives you the average 
level of the lower paid employees. In the Winnipeg store, mail order and 
expense department, the average wage of all male employees in 1929 was $26.26. 
In April, 1923, it was $23.68, a reduction of 9-8 per cent. In the Toronto store, 
mail order and expense department it was $23.92 in 1929, reduced to $20.31 in 
1933, a reduction of 19-7 per cent. 


1 
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By Mr. Young: 

Q. If I remember rightly, when you were giving us the result of the opera- 
tion of these two stores, the percentage of wages in Winnipeg to the cost of sales 
was less than in Toronto. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No, expenses. 

The Witness: They are not quite so much spread out in Winnipeg in their 
activities as they are in Toronto; they are all under one roof; I think you are 
referring only to the sales clerks; this is a more comprehensive number. | 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. What I was trying to get at is, in spite of the fact that they had better 
wages in Winnipeg they get more per dollar?—A. If you will refer to the lower 
part of the statement you will find that the average wages to the female 
employees have been less. 


Statement W 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF THE AVERAGE SALARIES AND WAGES FOR CERTAIN UNIrs oF THE COMPANY AND 
Its Sussip1aries As at 9TH May, 1928, anp 1st Aprm 1933, (Nor InctupInc Executives, Dr- 
PARTMENT MANAGERS AND THEIR ASSISTANTS, AND OTHER EMPLOYEES WHOSE SALARIES EXcEEDED 
$50 PER WEEK) 


W0—_—_3aeoCOCoOooeeeessss eee 


Male 
— ——_—_—_——————| Reduction 
9th May, 1st April, 

1929 1933 
eid eae, Ol uenete lie abil S| NbRsbl ote ailid - ilies DNS 1206) EA aE REAM ahs 

$ = ets $ 6 cts q 
Winnipeg Store, Mail Order and Expense Departments: ...56 0/034 26.26 23.68 9.8 
Toronto Store, Mail Order and Expense Departments............. 25.92 20.81 13.0 
Montreal Store and Expense Departments......................... 22.14 Wee aby 
Moncton Mail Order and Expense Departments.................... 21.90 17.03 22:2 
ea cle hee ot nian agin ne a napalm 

Female 
— Reduction 
9th May, | 1st April, 
9 

ncaa eee ee ele ak a a a 

$ cts $  ©6cts % 
Winnipeg Store, Mail Order and Expense Departments:.:.......... 14.91 13.46 9.7 
Toronto Store, Mail Order and Expense Departments 2444.4... 2 17.01 14.60 14.2 
Montreal Store and Expense Departments.......................... 13.95 11.85 16.1 
Moncton Mail Order and Expense Departments.................... 13.72 10.81 21.2 


Norz.— The above figures include a small amount of commission paid sales clerks in the 1933 averages 
but not in the 1929 averages. If this were excluded the percentage reductions would be slightly greater. 
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STATEMENT W-1 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT SHOWING AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES OF Toronto UNItTs (DETERMINED FROM THE AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF NAMES APPEARING ON THE WEEKLY PAYROLLS) 


SS, 


1934 to 
— 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 | March 
31 


| J | | | 


*Toronto Stores. 


RS Pa oP 8 Om a in ge RW AES i A 3,128 | 38,129 | 3,116 | 2,935 | 2,849 2,746 
Sales Department Office Clerks, etc................. 986 | 1,010 966 875 795 780 
Store Workrooms (including Alteration Shops)...... 1,254 | 1,265 | 1,174) °1,069 997 1,001 
Bunch Room Hmployeod.® ....05 ci viteishs eles ocd e wales 569 601 727 712 694 709 
Boner vasotall | UT col pean se gaV ys ties 118 172 149 120 149 157 

Total SCOre elk .b Meee clas sete s ely, 6,055°}...6,177},96, 132"). 5,711. 118,484 5,893 
TID OLOLI ORs hess bs ss Les tn chee Oars Woe beats 3,094 | 3,043 | 2,743 | 2,300] 2,351 2,358 
Bactory Work roomy) 5 Is ae aah Fe ee. 757 677 666 589 554 551 

TEGtads Phi OU ex ook. Weeds tei ls Hee Haat. 3,851 | 38,720] 3,409 | 2,889} 2,905 2,909 
Mail Order Merchandise Employees................. 431 421 428 385 381 398 
eb oeae 7! EOP 05.) A I) A, 648 607 634 578 583 587 

Total MailsOrder..J5.ctawiin che des asst 1,079 | 1,028 | 1,062 963 964 985 


General Expense (Including expense Dept. Em- 
ployees, Managers, Executives, Office Staff, 
delivery, elevator and other service depart- 


RIVOT ES Peo Oa niin on dinine s6cege ie REE ee nakahe oS eid 3,783 | 8,852 | 3,918 | 3,541 | 3,301 3,269 
Total Toronto Employees............... 14,768 | 14,777 | 14,521 | 13,104 | 12,654 12,556 

BRIG AE: MEAS, chiar cin. pci genase MU MRM hat enents o]Ah oy 5. 6,574 | 6,597 | 6,460} 5,828 | 5,546 5,529 
Hive PN eg Ne 2 Cdn en meee sc in ES | Bama See uae ere 8,194 | 8,180] 8,061 | 7,276} 7,108 7,027 
PS ELS ob oko RS eR RS bel iets < 14,768 | 14,777 | 14,521 | 18,104 | 12,654 | 12,556 


*College Street Store opened October, 1930. 
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THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STaTEMENT W-2 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF WAGES AND SALARIES PalD IN THE ToRONTO UNITS FOR THE COMPANY’S 
FiscaL YEARS—1929 To 1933 


ae 1929 1930 198 1932 1933 
(50 weeks) 
$ cts $ cts $ cts. $ cts $ cts 
(Toronto Stores*) 
Sales Clerks (Including Com- ' 
INTSSiONS eM wk, Ne 2,789,977 .66 | 2,753,201.55 | 2,508,589.79 | 2,213,645.90 2,021, 747.16 
Sales Depts—Office Clerks....| 1,678,087.79 | 1,632,005.38 | 1,399,577.75 | 1,181,162 .20 947,914.90 
Store Workrooms (Including 
Alteration Shops)........... 1,525,750.90 | 1,462,549.15 | 1,241,115.65 971, 938 .09 856, 194.34 
Lunch Room Employees...... 337, 942.00 353,943.00 | 392,572.00 366, 111.00 326, 463.00 


TOtAUStore.t 27.38... 4 nee 


6,331, 758.35 


6, 201, 699.08 


5, 541,805.19 


4, 682,857.19 


4,152,319 .40 


nT 


3, 122,159.94 


PMactories sinh fe ..4. Geek. i. tthe 3, 072,441.05 | 2,293,073.11 | 1,801,3889.02 | 1,817,920.92 
Factory Workrooms........... 971,147.60 918,885.35 798, 952.25 696, 866.55 619, 678.65 
Total Hactory...%.» ).ih 4,093, 307.54 | 3,991,326.40 | 3,092,025.36 | 2,498,255.57 | 2,437,599.57 
Mail Order—Mdse. Employees} 595,103.75 555,091.50 556, 023.18 449, 541.80 395, 955.62 
Others. 1, 228... 4.888... ee 739, 160.45 693,975.54 660, 543.53 547,143.45 | |. 505,425.08 
Total Mail Order....... 1,334, 264.20 | 1,249,067.04 | 1,216,566.71 996,685 25 901,380.70 
General Expense (Including 
Expense Department Em- 
ployees, Managers, Execu- 
tives, Directors, Office Staff, 
delivery, elevator and other 
service Departments)t......| 5, 241,187.68 | 5,555,904.65 | 5,120,705.47 | 4,337,387.83 | 3, 668,087.65 


| | | | 


Total Toronto Employees. |17,000,517.77 |16,997,997.17 |14,971, 102.73 |12,515, 185.84 | 11, 154,387.32 


LLL, 


*College Street Store opened, October 19380. 
+Not including bonuses to executives, managers and assistants. 
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In the Montreal store and expense departments, the average wage of the 
male employees in 1929 was $22.14, and in April, 1933, was $17.47, a reduction of 
21 per cent. In the Moncton mail order and expense departments—that does 
not include the Moncton store, in which we didn’t have the figures—the average 
was $21.90 in 1929, and $17. 03 in 1938, a reduction of 22-2 per cent. In the 
female employees, in the Winnipeg store, mail order and expense departments, 
the average was reduced from $14.91 to $18.46 or 9-7 per cent. In the Toronto 
store, mail order and expense departments, the average was reduced from $17.01 
to $14.60 or 14-2 per cent; in the Montreal stores and expense departments, 
from $13.95 to $11.85, or 15-1 per cent; and in the Moncton mail order and 
expense departments, from $13.72 to $10.81 or 21-6 per cent. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. The female help in the Toronto store received a higher rate of pay than 
the female help in the Winnipeg store?—A. Yes. The minimum wage in the 
various territories that we are dealing with being as follows—I think possibly 
it may have had some bearing on the general level: In Saskatchewan, as I 
said, it was $15, but reduced in 1933 by 15 per cent to $12.75; in Alberta, 
$12. 50. In Manitoba the present rate is $10.80; it was formerly $12, but it was 
temporarily reduced by 10 per cent in April of 1933. In Ontario it is $12.50. 
In Quebec there is no minimum wage ee store employees, and there is 
none in New Brunswick. 

Q. This fact stands out, comparing the Winnipeg store with the Toronto 
store: In male help, the Winnipeg employees are more highly paid than the 
Toronto employees, is that right?——-A. Yes. 

Q. But in female help, the Winnipeg employees receive a lower rate of pay 
than the Toronto employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Partially, at least, an element in the cause of that is the difference in 
the minimum wage. laws?—A. In the case of female employees. 

Q. Yes, the minimum wage law being $10 and something?—A. $10.80. 

Q. And in Ontario, $12.50?—A. And there being a substantial number of 
female employees at Winnipeg who are receiving $11, which would not be per- 
missible under the Ontario minimum wage legislation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q.. Then it is to be observed the reductions were 21 per cent in Montreal, 
and 22 per cent in Moncton for males; 15 per cent in Montreal and 21 per cent 
in Moncton for females. These reductions are larger where there is no minimum 
wage law applying to store employees?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Would it be correct to state that the scale of wages paid to females in 
every province synchronizes with the minimum wage law in that province?— 
A. I don’t think you can say that, no; because in every province where there is 
a minimum wage, there are always a substantial number of people who are 
receiving rates higher than the minimum wage. 


By the Chairman: 
_Q. And some below?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): : 
Q. I know; we have already noted that the minimum wage for females in 
Manitoba is lower than the minimum wage for females in Ontario?—A. Yes. 
Q. They receive lower pay in Winnipeg than in Toronto?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And you tie that difference with the provision of the minimum wage 
laws?—-A. For the reason, as I said, that it resulted in paying some of the 
Winnipeg sales clerks at a rate lower than would be permissible to pay them in 
Ontario. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Mr. Richardson, didn’t you show further in the evidence yesterday 
that, where there is no minimum wage regulation, wages are considerably lower 
than when there are such minimum wage laws in effect?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am speaking of Saint John in particular?—A. Yes. You see, the 
average remuneration of female employees in Moncton is $10.81 per week, 
which is lower than the Ontario minimum. ; 

Q. I am thinking of the case of Saint John, New Brunswick?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where there are no minimum wage laws in effect there?—A. That was 
a factory and is not included in this tabulation. 

Q. No, but I am speaking, in a general way, of the effect of minimum wage 
laws?—A. Yes. | 

Q. There is no law governing that industry in the province of New Bruns- 
wick?—A. That is right. 

Q. And it was shown by your statement yesterday that they received about 
one-half of what the same class of employees are receiving in Ontario?—A. Yes, 
they are receiving lower pay. 

Q. The minimum wage law must have some effect on the compensation of 
that industry?—A. It would seem so. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. I said the wages paid in a province synchronized with the provisions of 
the minimum wage laws. That is probably using too exact a word. But would 
it be correct to say that the rate fixed by the minimum wages laws of a province 
are reflected in the wages paid to the female employees?—A. Yes, they influence 
the average, I think. 

Q. Are they not pretty exactly reflected? Are not the wages paid to the 
female help pretty well on the margin of the minimum wage regulations?—A. 
Well, I think there have been, in each unit we have studied, a very substantial 
number who, in 1933, were earning at practically the minimum wage rates. But 
of course, obviously you have some more experienced employees, some more 
efficient employees who would be paid at higher rates. But there has been a 
tendency towards reducing a substantial number of employees to the minimum 
wage rates that are in force, or very close to them. 

Q. The general tendency is to pay the rate of wage in the province, or to 
keep it pretty close to the amount required by the minimum wage law?—A. 
There has been that tendency in recent years, yes. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): That is what we are interested in. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Although the average wage in Winnipeg and Toronto is above the mini- 
mum wage?—A. Yes. Of course, it would have to be unless everybody were at 
the same, at the one rate. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In these calculations in Statement W, you have included all the em- 
ployees who are getting up to $50 a week?—-A. Yes. These are taken from the 
statistics of the company, and that is the statement, that they include those 
employees with the exceptions I noted, that at Moncton they do not include the 
store employees, and it does not include the factory employees and piece-work 
employees. 
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w. It does not include the store employees at Moncton who are getting 
$7.50 a week, or the factory employees at Saint John who are getting $72—A. 
Comparatively lower rates of pay for both those places. 

Q. If they were included, this reduction would be still more pronounced ’?— 
A. I think so, yes. In addition to that we have, I think, described in the general 
memorandum which has been printed, the hours of employment for the Toronto 
units, the scale of wages which were dealt with very briefly yesterday. That is 
at the beginning of the memorandum. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. IH?—A. Yes, starting with the first page, and the general reduction 
that had been put into effect in Toronto. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. Before you go on to that, your assistant was trying to figure out the 
comparison of the factory wages paid in Winnipeg as compared with those in 
Toronto?—-A. Yes. It is very difficult to give that to you. I thing in 1933 an 
average of the earnings of the women piece-workers in Toronto, without the 
special money that they received, would be about $13 per week. That is an 
approximation, but that would only be for piece-workers. Now, in this state- 
ment of the Winnipeg factory, since there is no distinction between piece-work 
and time-work, the statement includes all employees, and the average of those 
would be about $13.70 per week. JI think that, probably, if you took all 
employees in both plants, you would not find very much difference in the aver- 
age; but you would have more at a lower rate of pay and more at a higher rate 
of pay in Toronto than in Winnipeg. That is about as near as I can tell you. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You have covered the question of hours?—-A. Yes. Holidays: We dealt 
with the factory workers’ holidays yesterday. All other employees are paid for 
legal holidays, and those with over one year’s service and who are paid a weekly 
wage are allowed certain vacations with pay; those having from one to two 
years’ service being allowed one week’s vacation with pay; those with over two 
years’ service being allowed two weeks’ vacation with pay. In 1933, however, the 
above vacations were granted with only half pay; but it was announced at 
Christmas of 1933 that the full holidays for 1934 would be restored. 

It also deals with the payment of overtime. Factory employees receive full 
overtime; store employees being asked to take time off, generally, to make up 
for any overtime worked. If they do not do that within thirty days, they are 
paid for their overtime. | 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Do these regulations regarding holidays refer to all the units of the T. 
Eaton Company Limited?—A. Not invariably, no. This deals with the Toronto 
units which are about half of the total. We went into them more exhaustively. 
I can’t be sure if that applies at. Winnipeg. Some of the western stores and, I 
believe, the Saint John factory do not have all the benefits which the Toronto 
employees have. 
| Q. Take Toronto in this year—you may have stated it but I missed it— 
what about regulations for holidays for the current year?—A. They have been 
reinstated for 1934. 

Q. That is all legal holidays?—A. And two weeks’ vacation with pay, to 
those with more than two years’ service. 

Q. And under two years?—A. One week. 
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By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Have you a record of the percentage of employees in time of service, the 
percentage with a year, and the percentage with two and over?—A. No. I could 
probably obtain it, if you wish it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Of course, a fairly hasty glance over this statement would indicate a 
very substantial number do go back beyond 1930. It could be gotten out, I 
suppose, but it would be quite a job?—A. I think the company probably has 
statistics on the point which we did not ask them for; but if you wish it, I could 
submit it at a later time. 

The CuatrMaAn: Do you want that particularly, Mr. Factor? 

Mr. Factor: No; only I suppose it would indicate that, as I understand it, 
a great percentage of the employees have been in their service for a great number 
of years. 

The CuarrMAn: That is the impression that I have, from the records. 

The Witness: The turn-over is greater in the case of female employees, of 
course. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

@. Have you got the turn-over there?—A. No. The memorandum then 
goes on and deals with the basis on which the various classes of workers are 
paid—I think we have dealt with all of it in talking about the statements—with 
the minimum schedule of wages which the company has for starting employees, 
and the three general reductions in the rate of Toronto wages are described. In 
addition to that, there were in many cases, reductions made on consideration of 
individual employees in a building, to generally bring those employees who were 
doing a similar class of work to the same remuneration. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There was a levelling down of salaries?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of those who were doing similar work?—A. Yes. 

(. In order to get down to the basis of the reduction, that was a broad 
reduction?—A. Yes. That means that, for instance, sales clerks who were 
receiving $16 or $18 were reduced more than those who had been receiving may 
be $14 or $15. 

Q. Yes?—A. The total of the three general reductions was at a rate of 
approximately $2,000,000 per year in the Toronto units, but that would not 
represent the total rate of reduction on account of these levelling processes, it 
is not reflected in these figures. 

Q. Yes?—A. It also deals with the increased use of part-time staff, which 
is rather difficult to measure, but on the average there has probably been a 
reduction of about two weeks work per year in the average. 

(J. This is for store employees, it is not for factory employees?—A. In the 
general memorandum it is the store and mail order employee, it does not include 
the factory people whose working week we dealt with yesterday. 

(). And the average number of full weeks’ work for employees in 1929 was 
44-84, and in 1983 it was 43-072—A. Yes, that would include some of the part- 
time employees; it does not mean that the average worker only forty-four 
weeks, but it indicates a reduction of approximately 2 weeks per year in the 
average amount of time the employee worked. 

ben An indication of an increase to that extent of the part-time situation?— 
A. Yes. 


Mr. Nasu: Answering Mr, Factor’s question: We have this on the long- 
time employees, taking the Toronto store as an example—in April of 1933 there 
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were 11,660 people employed in Toronto; of these 4-2 per cent have been there 
over 25 years; 6 per cent had been there from twenty to twenty-five years; 9-4 per 
cent had been there from fifteen to twenty-years; 12-2 per cent had been there 
from twelve to fifteen years; 12°3 per cent had been there from five to ten years; 
34-7 per cent had been there from one to four years; 3-5 per cent had been there 
from six months to a year, and 7-7 per cent had been there less than six months. 

Mr. Facror: Yes, that would be, as I gather, about 60 per cent have been 
there five years or less. 

Mr. Nasu: No, about 45 per cent four years or less; and 22-3 per cent 
between five and ten years. 

Mr. RicHarpson: The percentages indicate that male employees have longer 
service. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This is female?—A. This is total. At the end of the memorandum are 
listed a number of financial benefits which the employees receive which are 
not reflected in their rates of pay: retiring allowances—to women employees of 
55 years of age, and men of 65 years over; this is not a binding obligation on 
the company, but purely at their own pleasure. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. It is generally carried out?—A. Generally carried out. Payments to , 
Toronto employees on this count amounted to $193,731. 


Women employees of 55 years of age, and men of 65 years or over, with 
at least 25 years’ service may be retired at the pleasure of the Company 
and receive an allowance of upwards of $5 per week (depending on 
length of service) plus 10 per cent of weekly salary at time of leaving. 
Since December, 1912, allowances to new pensioners were reduced by 
20 per cent of any amount in excess of $20 per month. The Company 
does not obligate itself to pay these allowances and the employees de 
not contribute towards them. Payments to Toronto employees on this 
account in 1933 totalled $193,731. These allowances include payments 
to women employees who were retired many years ago at the age of 40. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How many people were receiving these retiring allowances?—A. I can- 
not tell you, I have not the figures. 
Short Term Allowances— , 


Employees not eligible for the above, may, upon discharge, be given a 
monthly allowance based on length of service, etc., for a number o! 
months. The payments to Toronto employees on this account in 1933 
totalled $121,740.« 


Q. And this amount of $121,740 is in addition to that other total of 
$193,731?—A. Yes. 
Sick Pay— 
Employees with more than 2 years’ service receive part pay, if away through 
illness more than three days. In certain cases additional assistance is 
also given. The total spent by the Toronto units in this way in 1933 
was $51,254. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. Is that part of their hiring arrangement, or is it also voluntary ?— 
A. This is all purely voluntary and does not obligate the company in any way. 
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Q. And these three items in the Toronto store for the year 1933 indicate 
that there was a voluntary payment made by the company without obligation: 
In retiring allowances of $193,731; short-term allowances of $121,740; and sick 
pay amounting to $61,254?—A. Yes, that is right, sir. 

Life Insurance— 

The Company pays 10 per cent of the premiums on policies up to $25,000 
issued by the T. Eaton Life Insurance Company to employees of more 
than 6 months’ service. The amount of this contribution in 1933 for 
the Toronto units was $30,115. While this is a direct benefit to the 
employees the cost to the shareholders of the T. Eaton Company 
(chiefly the Estate of Sir John Eaton) of this contribution is offset by 
profits accruing to the Life Assurance Company, which by reason of 
low acquisition costs is enabled to operate more economically than 
most life companies. 


@. Can you say as to their rate of insurance, I presume it is comparable 
to that charged by other companies?—A. We are dealing with that when we 
come to insurance, and expenses of the life company also, it makes a substantial 
profit even after allowing for the amount of the contribution. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I see in your statement you indicate the profits of the T. Eaton Life 
Insurance Company accruing to its shareholders before providing for invest- 
ment reserves, etc., in 1929 amounted to $44,172.62?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the ten per cent contribution by the T. Eaton Company Limited 
of employees premiums amounted to $50,317.25?—-A. Yes. 

Q. In 1930 the profit was $164,932.69; and the 10 per cent contribution 
towards employees’ premium was $58,844.80?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1931 the total profit was $165,397.89, and the ten per cent contribution | 
by the company towards employees’ premiums amounted to $62,538.10?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1932 the profit amounted to $129,366.59, and the contributions 
for employees’ premiums amounted to $63,578.15?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1933 the profit was $175,863.47, the ten per cent contribution 
by the company was $61,867.55?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Have you a record of the number of employees who have taken 
advantage of insurance under this sshheme?—A. No, I have not. That completes 
wages. 

Mr. Factor: You might continue and read these other items?—A. 
Employees’ Savings— 

Savings from wages are accepted as deposits payable on demand on which 
the Company pays 5 per cent on the minimum monthly balance. It also 
issues debentures for a five-year term on which it pays 5 per cent plus 
a bonus determined each year (latterly 14 per cent). A reserve of high 
grade investments is maintained for a substantial proportion of these 
accounts. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Those deposits can be withdrawn at any time?—A. Yes, it does not 
operate as a bank in that it only accepts savings from employees’ wages. 

Q. Is the amount on deposit substantial?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any objection to indicating that?—A. It was indicated previ- 
ously in our statement. I will have the figure for you in a moment. 
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By Mr. Factor: 

Q. The interest rate is higher than bank interest, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): It is double at present. 

Mr. Factor: Almost double, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): I am not sure, I think bank interest on deposits 
is 24 per cent. 

Mr. Factor: It is 3 per cent in Ontario. 

Mr. Instey: The rate on debentures is very high too, 64 per cent. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): It was 3 per cent, reduced to 2:24 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. What is the interest they pay on a deposit account?—A. 5 per cent on 
deposit accounts. 

Q. Is it 5 per cent on deposit by customers as well?—A. On deposits by 
customers I believe it is—there is a rate of interest given on deposits by cus- 
tomers and an additional discount off their purchases. 

Q. I wondered whether the rate to the employees was the same as on cus- 
tomer deposits?—A. I believe it is slightly higher. 

Mr. Gorvon: On customer deposit accounts the rate is 4 per cent up to 
balances of $500, it is 24 per cent on anything over and above that; in addition 
they get 1 per cent discount on all purchases. 

Mr. Factor: That is the D.A. account. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: For all practical purposes it is 5 per cent. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Is there any interest differentiation in employees’ accounts over $500, is 
the rate reduced?—A. I do not think so. The total employees’ accounts, includ- 
ing accounts of some of the higher officials, totalled $4,199,000—that is savings 
accounts—in addition there were debentures to employees totalling approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How many employees does that represent? 
Mr. Gorvon: Approximately 1,100 individuals, employees and executives. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. They are paying 64 per cent on debentures has that been reduced in the 
last few months?—A. In the last few years; it was formerly I think one half 
per cent higher than that; they bear a nominal rate of 5 per cent, plus additional 
bonuses which they may declare. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. I think you also mentioned that employees are allowed a discount?—A. 
Discount on Purchases— 

Employees with more than six months’ service are allowed a 5 per cent 
discount on all purchases in the stores and an additional 5 per cent on 
certain garment purchases. Prior to July, 1932, 10 per cent was allowed 
on all purchases except certain foodstufts. 

The total of such discounts in 1933 at Toronto was $169,273. The practice 
of allowing such discounts is quite general among department stores. 
While they directly benefit the employees, the Company obtains a 
eross profit on the goods so sold. 
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@. And the total of such discounts for 1933 amounted to $169,273?—A. Yes, 
but on that amount the company makes a gross profit on the goods which it sells 
to the employees. 

Q. Certainly?—A. That discount varies to some extent from one branch to 
another. 

By Mr. Factor: 

. On furniture it is higher is it not?—A. I believe it is ten per cent as well. 
The remainder of these items are not important. 

Q. I think we ought to put them on record? 

Wedding Gifts—$5,433 in 1933. 

Quarter Century Club Gifts—$16,374 in 1933. 

Payments to Widows of Deceased Employees—$15,345 in 1933. 

(. What is that Quarter Century Club?—A. Those are the employees com- 
pleting 25 years in the service. 

Mr. Heaps: I think Mr. Young thought this had reference to the Twentieth 
Century Club. 


The CuarrmMan: Order, order. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. These three items are all on a voluntary basis?—A. All voluntary. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


The Company also provides the following services, some of which are 
maintained in conjunction with store services to customers— 
Recreation facilities, club rooms, summer camps (towards which the em- 
ployees make a contribution), store hospitals, medical attention and 
dental clinic. The cost to the Company of these services in 1933 
was $101,526 and which includes rent of $19,954 for Girls’ Club 
premises. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. And it is clear then that these figures you have given relate only to 
the Toronto units?—A. To the Toronto units only. 

Q. Do similar conditions apply to other units?—A. In some of the other 
units, but not invariably. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


@. Would similar conditions apply to the Winnipeg store?—A. Generally 
speaking, life insurance, employees’ discounts, and I think retiring allow- 
ances—yes. Generally speaking the St. John factory employees do not have 
the same benefits. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You want now the Life Insurance Company, and the 
Purchasers’ Finance Company? 


The CHAIRMAN: Where are they? 

The Wirness: Nearer the end of the black book, the last section; there 
you will find the Purchasers’ Finance Company and the Life Insurance 
Company. 

The CHairRMAN: Oh yes. 

The Wirness: None of the statements of these companies have been 


printed. I suggest that we file the statement and I can read to you just the 
important points. | 
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By Mr. Sommerville: ; 

Q. Yes?—A. The purchasers’ finance company was incorporated to finance 
accounts sold on an instalment basis, and customers pay a higher price for 
goods which are sold on time to offset the company for the cost of carrying 
these accounts, and the cost of collecting the accounts. The Purchasers’ Finance 
Company shows only a nominal profit practically each year on its $1,000,000 of 
invested capital; the reason being that in competition with companies who sell 
at the same price on the instalment plan as they do for cash, the company is 
not able to charge a sufficient additional amount to pay all the costs of collec- 
tion and interest on the money invested in these accounts. 

Q. I observe statement S-1—A. 5-1 shows representative types of accounts 
financed by the company and indicates in practically every case it does not 
receive sufficient to pay the whole additional cost and interest on the amount 
outstanding from time to time. In some cases the store pays part of the 
additional cost to the Purchasers’ Finance Company, but the results in this 
company are consolidated in the statement you have already shown, and I 
think what I have said substantially described the matter. 

Q. Statement S-2—comparative operating profit and loss account shows 
a net operating loss?—-A. These operating losses are after charging interest in 
the same way in which the store charges interest to its operating department, 
and you will find the net loss on the third last line—net profit or loss—and a loss 
in 1926 for six months of $3,191.78, a profit in 1927 of $14,991.30, a profit in 
1928 of $14,014.74, a profit in 1929 of $8,164.80. From 1930 on there is a very 
small profit or loss shown. It is purely nominal. In each of the latter years 
it is after charging certain expenses of the company up to the T. Eaton Com- 
pany as being its share of the cost of settling complaints with customers and 
making certain adjustments. 


ByeMr Factor: 
Q. This instalment business is a recent innovation for the last few years? 
—A. For the last ten years. 
Q. Have they been in operation ten years?—A. The Purchasers’ Finance 
Company commenced operations in 1926. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And into that company there is charged 6 per cent interest?—A. In the 
first part of the operating statement interest is charged but it is credited below 
the profit and loss account, so that the net figure we show is not after charging 
interest, except on whatever money the company borrowed from banks or 
from the T. Eaton Company. I think that 1s substantially all there is to the 
Purchasers Finance Company. 

T. Eaton Life Assurance Company is the next statement (Teijis This is a 
company incorporated by special Act of Parliament to conduct a life insurance 
business primarily among its own employees. Comparative balance sheets of 
the company are on statement T-1; comparative revenue and surplus account 
ig on statement T-2; and on statement T-3 is a summary of the business 
written through the mail order division. 

Q. The mail order division writes life insurance?—A. It solicits life insur- 
ance from their customers. Out of $25,504,800 insurance in force at Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, $20,051,700 was from employees or former employees of the Eaton 
company, $2,645,877 was business solicited by mail, and the remainder was 
re-insurance assumed and policies taken from other than employees. You will 
see on the comparative balance (T-1) that at December 31, 1933, the company’s 
capital was $100,000; it had a contingent reserve of $100,000; the shareholders 
surplus account was $4,462.47, a surplus of $528,248.22, a total of $732,710.69. 
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I might say that in the earlier years of the company in 1920 it. commenced 
to write group insurance on its employees, and the whole of these premiums 
were paid by the Eaton Company, and it made a profit on that’ business of 
$156,570 which was not withdrawn immediately. Later they commenced to 
write ordinary insurance, and in 1926 they started to write participating insur- 
ance, but the whole of the surplus which with the capital amounts to $732,710 
has all accrued to the shareholders of this life insurance company so that their 
initial investment in 1920 has increased during that. period. 7 

Q. From $100,000?—A. From $100,000 to $732,000 odd. 

Q. Since 1920—A. Part of it was due to the fact that they made a profit 
on group insurance in the earlier years in which the T. Eaton Company paid 
the whole premiums, $156,570, and it should also be taken into account that 
the T. Eaton Company is paying 10 per cent of the other employees’ premiums. 
But the table set-out—which I believe you read into the evidence—in connection 
with wages shows the present earnings position of the company and against that 
the 10 per cent contribution of the T. Eaton Company; so that at the present 
time the earnings are very substantially more than the amount of this 10 per 
cent contribution. 

@. Yes, the present earnings are about three times the amount in 1933— 
about two and one-half times the amount of the contribution?—A. The earn- 
ings before providing for investment reserve. | 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Are they still paying the premiums for the group insurance?—A. No, 
the group insurance operated only for a couple of years and that was dropped; 
thereafter they commenced to do ordinary business and to pay 10 per cent 
of the employees’ premiums. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, just a moment. This is virtually an insurance company owned 
by the T. Eaton Company?—A. Owned principally by the estate of Sir John 
Eaton and in part by the company. ; 

Q. It insures the employees?—A. Principally the employees. 

Q. And makes a certain contribution. Did you say 10 per cent?—A. Yes, 
the T. Eaton Company makes a 10 per cent contribution to the T. Eaton 
employees. 

Q. But as disclosed in this statement, such contributions amount to about 
one-third of the surplus owned?—A. One-third in the case of 1933 and slightly 
smaller percentages in previous years. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. And did you state that the insurance offered under this insurance com- 
pany is comparable in all respects to outside companies?—A. Yes. The net 
premiums compare favourably with other companies. The reason that the 
company is enabled to earn those profits is that their expense of doing business 
is very low. They do not have a lot of advertising cost, agency force and large 
commissions. 

@. From the employees’ point of view they get a 10 per cent better bargain 
than they get from any other insurance company ?—A. Substantially. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is partially, but not fully, a mutualized company. 
The Witness: No, it is not mutualized. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: To the extent of the contribution, I suppose one could 
say that the contribution operates somewhat similarily to the profits of a mutual 
company. 
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The Wirness: Like all other Dominion licenced companies, the participating 
policy holders are entitled to a large proportion of whatever profit is made, 
but to date there has been no profit on participating business. The profits 
which have accrued are all of the non-participating business and on this group 
business which was started in the earlier years, and they go to the shareholders. 


Mr. Hears: You say the profits go to the shareholders? 
The Wirngss: Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


- Q. To sum up, would not the benefits to the employees be as follows: first, 
a saving of 10 per cent on their premiums which they would have to pay for 
participating insurance in any outside company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Secondly—this may be theoretical—probably an encouragement to em- 
ployees to take out insurance in the fact that they get it at a reduced rate?— 
A. They are encouraged to take out insurance. 

Q. Then, when an employee ceases to be employed by the T. Eaton Com- 
pany their right to continue that insurance still go on?-A. And the company 
continues to pay the 10 per cent for a number of years—for the next three years 
the company continues to contribute the 10 per cent. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River) : 


Q. Does it matter how long they have been in the employ of the company? 
—A. I presume there has been some stipulation as to the length of service. I 
just want to say, Mr. Kennedy, that those profits were not consolidated with the 
profits of the merchandising units and, therefore, they consider those as being an 
addition to the net profits of the T. Eaton Company. 

_ Mr. Nasu: That is not quite right. The control of the life insurance com- 
pany is held by the estate and not by the merchandising units. It is true that 
the estate, in turn, owns and controls the merchandising units, but this is not 
part of the profits of the merchandising units as such. 

Mr. Factor: I do not know why it is the concern of this committee to 
discuss the whole life insurance business. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Oh, yes. 

Mr. Factor: Except inasfar as Mr. Kennedy points out, that the benefit 
accrues to employees. 


| By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Just before you leave the question of wages that you were dealing 
with, will you give us the final summary that you had at the beginning of your 
memorandum?—A. Yes, I think I covered most of that. 

Q. I do not think that portion was read in?—A. I read about all of it. 

Q. Memorandum concerning the wages and salaries of certain units” ?— 

A. Yes. 
Q. “The following is a summary—’?—A. There is first a summary of the 
total pay-rolls which excludes the Eaton Knitting Company of Hamilton and the 
Life Insurance Company. It shows the total wages and salaries and the esti- 
mated average number of employees in each of the five years. Do you wish 
that read into the record? 

The Cuarrman: Yes, I think we had better read that into the record. 

The Witness: In 1929 the total wages and salaries were $39,841,000. The 
estimated number of employees 32,000; in 1930, the total wages and salaries were 
$37,067,000; the estimated number of employees, 32,200. In 1931, the wages 
and salaries were $31,604,000, and the estimated number of employees 31,100; in 
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1932, the wages and salaries were $27,481,000, and the estimated number of 
employees 26,200; in 1933, wages and salaries were $24,879,000, the estimated 
number of employees 24,114, or a reduction of 38 per cent in the salaries and 
wages paid since 1929, and a reduction of 25 per cent in the number of persons 
employed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Just continue that narrative——A. The next paragraphs describe state- 
ment W. which I have already submitted and dealt with. The supervisor of 
the wage office stated that the average hourly rate of store and expense depart- 
ment employees of the whole organization (both male and female) in 1929 was 
43 cents per hour and in 1933, 37 cents per hour, or $20.16 and $17.76 per week 
respectively based on a 48 hour week, a reduction of 12 per cent. The average 
reduction in the wage rates of those employees who were reduced was from 15 
to 20 per cent, the difference in these percentages being due to the fact that a 
number of employees on low weekly rates were not affected by these reductions. 


Mr. Factor: That only relates to the store employees? 
Mr, SOMMERVILLE: No, all. 
The Witness: Not the factory, no; store and expense department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But your first consolidation was a consolidation of the summary of the 
wages, salaries, commissions and bonuses, the amounts paid to the employees of 
the T. Eaton Company, Limited, and its subsidiary and associated companies 
for the years 1929 to 19383?—A. But excluding the Eaton Knitting Company of 
Hamilton and the Life Insurance Company which are not directly controlled. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. With respect to the wages generally of the T. Eaton Company, would it 
be correct to state that in provinces where there are minimum wage laws, so far 
as your investigation has gone, the company is living up to those laws?—A. The 
company has complied, so far as we have investigated, yes. 

(). In provinces where there are no minimum wage laws, there is a tendency 
for the rate of wages to drop?—A. Yes. 

. As illustrated very clearly in the wages paid at St. John. Nbc Alot 
John, Moncton and Montreal store employees. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Now, you also dealt with the Canadian Department Stores, in your 
investigation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us have your report?—A. These statements were not printed, sir. 

Q. Are they in this same book?—A. No, they are in the merchandising 
sections we dealt with. 

Q. In which memorandum do you deal with them?—A. It is in the mer- 
chandising. This company was formed in 1928, the Canadian Department 
Stores, to acquire a chain of department stores formerly carried on by a com- 
pany of a similar name which was then in bankruptcy. It acquired stores located 
at: Belleville, Brantford, Brockville, Chatham, Hamilton (subsequently trans- 
ferred to the T. Eaton Co. Ltd.), Hanover, Huntsville, Lindsay, Midland, 
Montreal, Napanee, North Bay (destroyed by fire during negotiations, rebuilt 
and re-opened August, 1929), Ottawa, Pembroke, Picton, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie, Stratford, St. Catharines, Sudbury, Woodstock. Since 
that time, as stated above, some of these stores have been transferred to the 
T. Eaton Company, and some new stores have been acquired, including five 
stores formerly operated by the Eaton stores as Teco stores in the Maritimes. 
These were taken into the department stores, 
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Mr. Facror: Do you know anything of the history of the acquisition be- 
tween Haton’s and an American concern; have you any record of that? 


The Witness: No, I have not. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I understand that the acquisition was between the T. Eaton Company 
and an American concern?—A. No, that is not the concern. Mr. G. T. Clarkson 
was the trustee in bankruptcy for the Canadian Department Stores, and the 
T. Eaton Company purchased the stores from him. 

Q. I know, but there were bids for those stores by an American company 
as well as the T. Eaton Company. 


Mr. Nasu: There was a bid from an American institution for those stores. 

The Wrirness: The purchase price of the stores, which was paid in cash, 
together with the loss on their operations up to the date at which they were 
taken over, which had to be borne by the purchaser, totalled $4,197,280.23. 


By Mr Sommerville: 


Q. Where is that set out?—A. On page 1 of the narrative. In addition to 
which, the T. Eaton Company, Limited paid organization expenses, etc., 
amounting to $105,035, making a total cost to it of $4,302,315.23. It then sold 
the assets to the Canadian Department Stores, Limited, to this new company 
which was incorporated for the purpose, at a price $553,345 less than its cost, 
that was after making certain adjustments. 

Q. That is, the operating company absorbed on the transfer a $500,000 
loss?—A. The T. Eaton Company. 

Q. Yes, the T. Eaton Company?—A. Yes. It turned the properties over to 
this new Canadian Department Stores Limited in consideration of $1,000,000 
of 7 per cent cumulative shares and $999,150 common shares and accepted the 
debt of the new company for $1,749,820.23. 

Turning over to page 3, Mr. Sommerville; we have dealt with the stores 
that it purchased. We show here the comparative balance sheets of this com- 
pany statement K-1, and comparative operating statement, by seasons, state- 
ment K-2. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Are you proposing to deal with these?—A. They are dealt with in the 
memorandum. I think the important points, so far as the balance sheets are 
concerned, are the reduction which has taken place in the inventories; the 
fact that these inventories are valued at cost rather than at a reduction from 
cost as in the case of the T. Eaton Company Limited; and the very substantial 
expenditure which was made on improvements to the stores during the period; 
the total value of the fixed assets less depreciation, increased from $2,321,031.52 
in 1929 to $3,174,327.91 at ilth January, 1934. 

Q. That is an addition of about $800,000?—A. In addition to which there 
would be the depreciation which had been written off directly against those 
assets during the period. In the balance sheet you will see the profit and loss 
shows an increase in each year, and at the 11th January, 1934, amounts to 
$130,238.52. 

Q. What statement?—A. Balance sheet statement K-1. 

Q. It shows?—A. An increasing surplus in the profit and loss account each 
year. That, however, is after receiving allowances from the T. Eaton Company. 
The fact is, as set out on page 4 of the memorandum, in the year 1928, before 
receiving certain allowances from the T. Eaton Company it showed a loss of 
$118,847.29; they received an allowance from the T. Eaton Company of 
$146,566. 17, and after the allowance it showed a profit of $27,718.88. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That is, the whole organization?—A. Yes, so that in each year except 
1930 and 1933, a loss was shown before receiving allowances from the T. Eaton 
Company, the total of the allowances in the five years amounting to $954,886.01 ; 
but after crediting those allowances the total net profits shown were $130,238.52. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The actual losses on those years’ operations without the allowances 
amounted to $824,647.49?—A. As shown by its books. In addition to that, the 
T. Eaton Company met directly certain additional charges applicable to the 
operation of the Canadian Department Stores which were not recorded in the 
latter company’s books, as set cut at the foot of the memorandum, amounting 
to $362,572. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. What would those allowances meet?—A. Well, they met certain of the 
overhead charges, certain of tie repair costs to property, and partly the loss 
on the operation of the central warehouse by the Canadian Department Stores. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In other words, after acquiring these Canadian Department Stores the 
operating company—the T. Eaton Company Limited—absorbed first of all a 
loss of $500,000 on the purchase price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And second, it paid for additional improvements of $800,000?—A. No, 
those were met out of the funds of Canadian Department ute loaned to them 
for the purpose by the T. Haton Company Limited. 

Q. Loaned to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there have been allowances since then of $954,000 odd?—A. Yes, 
which were reflected in the books. 

Q. And in turn allowances of $362,000 odd?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that means that they have $1,800,000 absorbed or allowed to the 
Canadian Department Stores in the six years in addition to the loan of $800,000. 
You have got, first of all, an allowance of $954,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that came out of the operating company?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Out of the merchandising operations of the parent company ?’—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you had an allowance of $362,000 which came in the same 
way?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then in addition to that the parent company absorbed $500,000 on 
the transfer?—A. Yes, part ef which was the operating loss of the stores from 
the date as of which the transfer became effective from the Trustee in Bank- 
ruptcy. 

, 6. Take $100,000 off for that, that would be $400,000?—A. No, 1180,000. 

Q. All right, $320,000. Then you have these three amounts: $320,000 
absorbed, $954,000 allowance and $362,000 allowance, or a total of $1,500,000? 
—_A. Roughly. 

Q. Contributed by the merchandising company to the operations of Cana- 
dian Department Stores?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: ie 

Q. If these loans were made out of the profit of the merchandising com- 
pany were they not also incurred through losses of the C.DS. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This is a separate company. 

Mr. Youne: Yes, but if the profits were made in the T. Eaton merchan- 
dising company and lost in this other company, they were both lost in mer- 
chandising, were they not. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is not the point involved just in this question; 
there is a group of 20 odd stores which are operated separately and one wants 
to ascertain just what was the relationship between the two and what was the 
cost to the parent company of this organization. 

The Witness: I am only trying to indicate what was the result from the 
operations of Canadian Department Stores during the time that they operated. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In addition to this $1,500,000 referred to, they loaned the C.D.S. moneys 
with which to?—-A. Finance expansion and improvements. - 
Q. For expansion and improvements?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Nasu: I do not think you can add those two. 
The Witness: The $950,000 was loaned to cover the operating loss of the 
C.D.8.; it was allowed to them to cover the operating loss. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. This fact would be clear, would it not, that the C.D.S., where it is 
operating a merchandising business, operating at a loss, has a parent organization 
from which to recoup itself, and is competing with, we will say, independent 
merchants who have no such source from which to draw? Is that right?—A. 
Yes. We can probably finish this. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Let us very briefly finish with Canadian Department Stores?—A. We do 
not set out in detail the operations of all the individual stores. Generally 
speaking, the more profitable units were the maritime units which were in rented 
premises, and which made substantial profits from year to year. The majority 
of the other units have shown consistent losses. On page 6 you will see a sum- 
mary of the initial mark-up. | 

Q. You say the maritimes showed more profitable operations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you the details of that?—A. The profit of the maritime units, 
before supplementary expenses, was: In 1930, $50,920; in 1931, $62,676; in 1932, 
$27,940 and in 1933, $72,962.30. These units are generally in rented premises, 
and their expenses are lower than similar units in Ontario. 

@. Did each of those maritime units contribute to that profit in those years? 
—A. In most years, yes. Yes, I believe in every one. 
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Q. In every year?—A. Yes. 
By the Acting Chairman (Mr. Kennedy, Winnipeg): 


Q. You might show the respective contributions, if it is not too com- 
plicated?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take last year?—A. In 1933, the Sydney Mines store, $12,273; the New 
Waterford store, $5,557; the Sydney store, $25,722; the Glace Bay store, $20,000, 
and the Campbellton store, $9,411. 

Q. Are there not any in New Brunswick?—A. No. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Is there not one in Fredericton and one in Campbellton?—A. Just a 
minute. Yes, there is a Campbellton store—that was the last one I read to 
you—but not in Fredericton. In the same year the only Ontario units to show 
profits were Belleville, Brantford, and Sudbury, all less than $12,000. Then on 
page 6, dealing with the Ontario units, we show for each season what was the 
initial average mark-up on cost, what were the reductions from the initial mark- 
up—that is in marking goods down, waste and shortages—and the net gross 
profit. You will see from that that the initial mark-up has not fluctuated much 
from year to year, but that in certain seasons the reductions from the initial 
mark-up were very heavy, which was attributed by the company to their methods 
of buying and merchandising at that time. 

‘ Q. The initial mark-up ran from 43-9 to 45-7 between 1929 and 1933?—A. 
43-5 was the low. 
Q. And then the mark-downs ran from what?—A. 7-7 per cent. 
Q. In 1933, to what?—A. 18-4 per cent. | 


By Mr. Factor: . 
Q. When was that?—A. 18-4 per cent was in the spring of 1982. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then the gross profit?—A. There was quite a wide fluctuation in that. 

Q. From 33 per cent in 1929 to 27 per cent?—A. It was as low as 23:3 
per cent in the spring of 1932 and the high was 34°8 per cent in 1933. 

Q. And then all the units?—A. The gross profit of all units was 34-3 per 
cent in 1929; the low was 26-2 in 1982, and in 1933—the fall season—it was 30:0. 

Q. How is the buying done?—A. The buying is done under the supervision 
of the Toronto mail order office, bought by the individual orders or individual 
department managers, but to a large extent they shop directly out of the mail 
order stock. ‘Then there are examples of price spreads statements, which I 
think we might file, indicating how the orders of the various units are either 
lumped in one single order and distributed to the various stores, or else single 
orders are filed from the various stores at about the same day, and all go in under 
a single buying arrangement. Very frequently the goods are the same as what 
the mail order has already negotiated a price on, and are really under the buying 
power of the mail order department. 

Q. Who sets the average mark-up for the store to aim at?—-A. The manager 
of the mail order department has, for the last six months or a year, been in 
charge of the Canadian Department Stores; and since that time they show 
improved operating results. 

Q. Are the selling prices the same in all stores on the same goods?—A. No. 
They endeavour to have a uniform selling price on those goods which are sold 
through the mail order catalogue, so that there will be a uniform selling price 
- throughout the company; and also on all branded lines of goods. 

Q. By branded lines you mean those that have the Eatons brand?— 
A. Eatonia brand, Birkdale and various trade names which they use, yes. But 
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other than that, the department managers or various store managers determine 
their own prices, having been given an average mark-up to aim at. In the 
schedules you will see that there is a considerable variation in various articles, 
as to the prices at which their goods are sold. 

@. Just from your memorandum, you can give us some indication of that, 
page 9?—A. Yes. It shows, for example, that hosiery purchased from the Saint 
John Silk Company cost 40 cents a pair, retailed in the various stores from 
49 cents to 69 cents; women’s gloves purchased from the Austin Glove Company 
cost $1.63 per pair and retailed from $1.95 to $2.65; women’s shoes, purchased 
from the Eagle Shoe Company, cost $2.65, and varied from $3.95 to $5, and 
so on. 

(. You have given some examples of large orders placed?—A. Examples 
of some of the larger orders, on that statement. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Before you go to that; I want to ask you, how does the percentage of 
initial mark-up in the Canadian Department Stores compare with other retail 
stores?—A. For a number of years it was very much higher. The company 
attributed it to the methods of merchandising and buying at that time. Prior 
to the last year or so they used the central warehouse to a greater extent, and 
the buying was done more by single persons, and the stores were told what 
merchandise they were to sell. They gradually discontinued the use of that 
warehouse, and I think they also changed their policy by bringing this under 
the supervision of the mail order department. I think that is responsible. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

(). Then the manager of the local store has a greater choice in the articles 
he can buy?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that accounts for the lower mark-downs now?—A. They attribute 
it to that. 

Q. The mark-down there was 7-7?—A. I think it was due to closer super- 
vision from Toronto. Then I think we may just file these price spread state- 
ments, which are just in the same form as in Toronto, except that they show 
the various stores they were distributed to. 

The Acting CHatRMAN: You will indicate what you wish filed. 

The Witness: That is statement K-4. You do not wish me to read that. 

Mr. Sommervitte: No, they will be filed. 


The ActTINc CuairMAN: We will adjourn to meet again at 3.30 this after- 
noon. 


i Hee Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock to meet again at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
is day. 
THE COMMITTEE RESUMED AT 3.30 P.M. 


Resuming the examination of Grorcs RICHARDSON. 


The Cuairman: Gentlemen, let us proceed. 

Mr. Heaps: Can you give us the time when the first reduction in pay was 
made by the T. Eaton Company? 

The Wirness: It is set out in that memorandum. 

The CHatrMaAN: It is in the record. 

The Witness: Between August and October, 1931, was the first reduction 
in the Toronto units. 

Mr, Heaps: I was wondering whether they followed the government at that 
time or whether the government followed the Eaton Company. ’ 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
_Q. Now, will you deal with the operations of the Toronto mail order 
division?—A., 
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Statement No. BB 21-A 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Toronto Mail Order Division—Tires and Bicycles, Department T.4 


CoMPARATIVE OPERATING STATEMENT FOR THE YEARS 1929 To 1933 


eee :700”0€0€OoOoOownnanaooonng$000oaaaao___—4$>?3?3?23s$ 


a 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
=e $ $ $ $ $ 
Br er eis ats Riocen =o tics taal ak «wid pea ght.» 331,996 | 312,898 | 280,117 | 169,226 106, 161 
Inventory at beginning of year at estimated value.. 13, 046 19,191 20, 091 16, 057 12, 598 


Purchases at Cost (including freight, duty, ex- 
change, travelling expense, advertising, ‘‘Adds’’ 
and Sales Tax less discounts received and 
transfers to Canadian Department Stores, etc.)| 285,547 251, 022 223, 234 124, 609 85, 609 
298, 593 270, 213 243, 328 140, 666 98 , 207 
Less: Inventory at end of year at estimated value.. 19,191 20, 091 16, 057 12, 598 14, 692 


Moet Goods MOM siya 6. ge tks oo ce cg rein ee 279,402 | 250,122 | 227,268 | 128,068 83,515 
ea ASAE PO TIG eo ie Coe te ainld Res bles oo ry Big A ts a 52, 594 62.776 52,849 41,158 22, 646 
Gross Profit Percentage on Cost............0.eeee 18.82 25 10 9395 39. 13 Sekt 
Departmental Expense..........00:eeeeeeee ee cece gee 5a 859 A cee 35 162 
Net Profit or Loss for year...........seeeeeee geese 4,917 10, 224 162 4,804 516 


Statement No. BB-21b 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 
Moncton Mail Order Division—Tires and Bicycles Department 


CoMPARATIVE OPERATING STATEMENT FOR THE YEARS 1929 To 1933 


ee eee 


oe 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
ee gg |. aepon taldotgoncibva aig We 
Bales iryics. STR. Od, DRE, SOUS ATA 125,088 | 108,688 80,179 54,593 39, 953 
Inventory at beginning of year at estimated value.. 9,623 16,725 8,392 6,426 3,018 


Purchases at Cost (including fréight, duty, ex- 
change, travelling expenses, advertising ‘‘Adds”’ 
and Sales Tax less discounts received and 
transfers to Canadian Department Stores, etc.)| 114,988 79,769 63,376 37, 875 31,569 


errr | ee | | ES | 


124,611 96, 494 71,768 44,301 34, 587 


Less: Inventory at end of year at estimated value.. 16, 725 8,392 6,426 3,018 2,463 
INGE OE KS OOELS SOLER occa loe ete ot EOS orb ee perso aene eumiel 107,886 88, 102 65, 342 41,283 32, 124 
PESO TORU ae? ere. aN es Re eae es Slaps 17, 202 20, 586 14, 837 13,310 7,829 
0 % % 0 % 
Gross Profit Percentage on Cost...........00ee005 fae - oe rea Pe gre 
Departmental Expense............eccceeeeceeeeees 19,693 20, 447 16,469 12, 124 7,972 


cece es | RS | | | 


Net Profit or LOSS for year..2 25... ..66 cece se cess ees 2,491 139 1,632 1, 186 143 


Se en 
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Statement No. BB-22 


Page 1 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Toronto Mail Order Division 


ScHEDULE oF Laip Down Costs anp Sre.uina Prices or Eaton’s Spectra BRAND TrIRES AND DoMINIoN 
RUBBER CoMPANY BRAND TIRES IN ONTARIO AND THE Maritimes—For THE YEAR ENDED 
31st DECEMBER 1933 


aaa 
Eaton’s Branded Tires Dominion Rubber Company Branded Tires 
Laid Down Cost 


— to The T. Eaton Catalogue Dealer’s Consumer’s 
Co. Limited Selling Price Laid Down Cost List Price 
(Less all discounts, 
as re veer yaa (As described below*) 
—20 


Ontario | Maritimes! Ontario | Maritimes] Ontario Maritimes} Ontario | Maritimes 


| |S | 


—_— eo — |__| 


cts. O..CtS,..1. oo ete. $ cts.| $ cts. $ cts.| $. cts. $ cts. 


SOM Geu ao a. 3.36 SOL 5.95 SSGO oa Lobe su Mieueh os he bee fake kee eee 
440/21 Lec 4.99 5.15 7.25 7.25 6.31 6.60 8.84 8.85 
4.50/21.\....: 5.56 5.82 8.10 8.10 7.03 7.85 9.86 9.87 
sk ey 6.15 6.31 8.95 8.95 7.76 Sead 10.88 10.89 
Second 
Grade— 
30 28h ees 08 3.24 4.75 4.75 S72 3.89 5.19 ‘aa | 
4(40/20.. 0.4: 4.23 4.39 6.15 6.15 5.43 5.62 7.59 7.60 
vA a ieee 4.71 4.89 6.85 6.85 6.05 6.32 8.46 8.47 
4075/19 ee Deo 5.39 7.60 7.60 6.67 6.97 9.33 9.34 
ThirdGrade— 
S0'% Sau.4 0) 2.84 3.00 4.10 4.10 3.29 3.48 4.33 4.64 
4A0/ 214. 3.86 4.02 5.78 5.75 4.33 4.83 5.85 6.45 
€, 50/20 cc. ut 4.30 4.46 6.40 6.40 4.84 5.40 6.55 {hap ve 
Atay LO estas 4.72 4.88 7.00 7.00 5.39 5.94 7.30 7.94 


*Dealer’s laid down cost of Dominion Rubber Company branded tires has been estimated as follows: 

(1) Ontario Dealers.—Consumer’s list price which includes Sales Tax less 20 p.c. Trade Discount, 
2 p.c. Cash Discount and volume bonus (taken as 10 p.c.) plus excise taxes. _ In the case of the Third Grade 
tire the consumer’s list price, and the percentage discount therefrom to dealer’s varied during the year. 
The dealer’s laid down cost for this Grade is the average for the year as obtained from officials of the 
Dominion Rubber Company and the consumer’s list price for this grade has been estimated on the basis 
of this average dealer’s cost. 

(2) Maritime Dealers.—Same basis as above with volume bonus taken as 5.82 p.c. Consumer’s 
ie price of the Third Grade tire and the dealer’s discount therefrom remained the same throughout 
the year. 
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Statement No. BB-22 


Page 2 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


Toronto Mail Order Division 
ScHEDULE oF Latp Down Costs AND SELLING Pricres or EATON’s SPECIAL BRAND TIRES AND DoMINION 


RuBBER CoMPANY BRAND TIRES IN ONTARIO AND THE Maritimes—For ture Four Monrus 
Enpep 30TH Aprit 1934 


Eaton’s Branded Tires Dominion Rubber Company Branded Tires 
Laid Down Cost 
a to The T. Eaton Catalogue Dealer’s Consumer’s 
Co. Limited Selling Price Laid Down Cost List Price 
(Less all discounts, 
as per Statement (As described below*) 
BB-207) 


Ontario |Maritimes| Ontario | Maritimes} Ontario | Maritimes| Ontario | Maritimes 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. Seen tSert ndanetec $+ ctay | + $$. cts: $ cts. 
First Grade— 


SOX Se erks «x: 3.50 3.66 4.40 AES py PRR SES. BOREL: ie tee te DT Ges Ad aie gata | Oe My JED Pera 
AP AQ {2 liven. ce 5.14 5.29 6.25 6.40 6.31 6.55 8.84 8.85 
4.50/21. .°... Bez 5.89 6.95 7.10 1.03 230 9.86 9.87 
4 76/10S a. 6.31 6.47 Tes 7.90 TOTES 8.04 10.88 10.89 
Second 
Grade— 
B0'S Ss ere. 3.29 3.45 3.95 4.00 872 3.85 5.19 5.19 
AAD 1. A).G: 4.41 4.57 5.30 5.45 5.43 5.63 7.59 7.60 
£:30/ 21sec 4.92 5.08 5.90 6.10 6.05 6.28 8.46 8.47 
4STR/AD ast. 5.42 5.58 6.50 6.65 6.67 6.91 9.33 9.34 
Third Grade— 
SOs A? 11 3 OnE 3.75 3.85 .16 3.45 4.39 4.64 
A 40/21. es 3.81 3.97 4.39 4.55 3.99 4.79 5.54 6.45 
4.50/21...... 4.27 4.43 4.95 5.10 4.46 DEO O 6.21 (hay 
476/196. b.4 4.77 4.93 5, oO DL GD 5.01 5.89 6.98 7.94 


*Dealer’s laid down cost of Dominion Rubber Company branded tires has been estimated as follows: 

(1) Ontario Dealers.—Consumer’s list price which includes Sales Tax less 20 p.c. Trade Discount, 
2 p.c. Cash Discount and Volume bonus (taken as 10 p.c.) plus excise taxes. 

(2) Maritime Dealers.—Same basis as above with volume bonus taken as 6.66 p.c. Consumer’s list 
ey of the Third Grade tire and the dealer’s discount therefrom remained the same throughout the year 
to date. 
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The first statement is statement J-1, Toronto. This shows the comparative 
operating statement for the years 1920 to 1935 in toto showing the sales, gross 
profits percentage, gross profits on cost, net gross profit and expenses and the 
net profit or loss of the department for each year. It shows the sales for the year 
ended 28th January, 1920, were $28,034,374. They declined to $19,029,892 in 
1922, and to $18,486,746 in 1923 and then increased until 1927 when they were 
$24,071,223. The peak ended 21st January, 1926, $24,292,728. Since then there 
has been a decline in each year except the year ended 14th January, 1932, when 
there was a small increase and for the year ended 11th January, 1934, the sales 
were $11,422,858. The gross profits in those years as a percentage on cost 
before deducting workroom wages, which are not large were 24:4 per cent; 19-9 
per cent; 31-7 per cent; 33-5 per cent; 33-3 per cent; 33-9 per cent; 32-7 per 
cent. 

Q. That is in 1926—they were 32:7 per cent?—A. Yes; and they have 
steadily climbed since then—for the year ended January, 1927, 33-4 per cent; 
for the year ended January, 1928, 35-5 per cent; for the year ended January, 
1929, 36 per cent; for the year ended January, 1930, 36-4 per cent; for the year 
ended January, 1931, 38-1 per cent; for the year ended January, 1932, 88-2 per 
cent; for the year ended January, 1983, 43 per cent; for the year ended January, 
1934, 43-5 per cent. 

Q. That is an increase of 11 per cent—approximately 11 per cent?—A. From 
1926. | 
Q. That would be represented by the gross increased mark-up?—A. The 
maintained mark-up. The net profit or loss is shown in the last column. There 
is a loss in the year 1921 of $1,353,397. That is the year ended January, 1921, 
and a small profit in 1922. In 1923 there is a profit of $937,138. For the year 
ended January, 1924, there is a profit of $1,368,186. For January, 1925, there 
is a profit of $1,505,600. For the year ended January, 1926, there is a profit of 
$1,440,432. For the year ending January, 1927, there is a profit of $1,355,967; 
January, 1928, profit, $1,358,042; January, 1929, profit, $881,476; January, 1930, 
profit, $449,709; January, 1931, profit, $268,166; January, 1932, profit, $76,619; 
January, 1933, profit, $338,617; January, 1934, $517,938. 

Q. The operations of those departments have been profitable in every year 
except one in the last fourteen years?—A. Yes. 

Q. These net profits are arrived at after deducting the expenses which 
include the interest charge which has been referred to?—A. Interest on stock 
and rent on the same basis as the Toronto stores. The profits have been in- 
creasing in the last year. They are the largest since 1929, but still very much 
smaller than they were in the years 1924, 1925 and 1926. ) 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. This department does not seem to have thrived in the good years 1927, 
1928 and 1929 like the other departments?—-A. As you will see, the mail order 
business was declining after 1927. 


Mr. Factor: We had complaints when this investigation started from the 
retail merchants about competition with the mail order business. This table is 
somewhat of a revelation to me; it shows a substantial decline in the mail order 
business in this store as well as the other departmental stores. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Factor, but should not we consider that in con- 
junction with the Canadian Store System which they control and their expansion 
in other activities like these order offices and so on, which, in a measure, are 
substitutes for the mail order business? 


Mr. Factor: Yes, but the mail order business, per se is declining con- 
tinuously—there is a substantial decline. 
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Mr. SomMervILLE: That is the Toronto mail order. 

Mr. Youne: You must not forget that those who were making the com- 
plaints could never tell us how much their own business had declined in the 
same time. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The most serious complaints were from Prince Edward 
Island and from the west. 

Mr. Youna: The retail merchants came to complain that they lose their 
business to the mail order and Canadian Stores and could never tell us how much 
their business had declined. We asked that of them all, and none of them knew. 

The Witness: As far as order offices are concerned, the business done by 
order offices for the mail order department is included in here, but where the 
order offices sell the goods to the stores, as they do to some extent, that would 
not be included. 

The CuarrMAN: Nor would the Canadian Stores be reflected? 

The Wirness: No. The Canadian Department Stores were existing busi- 
nesses which had been established for some time. 

Mr. Factor: Could you tell me the volume of business done by the Cana- 
dian Department Stores in the year ended January 11, 1934? i 

The Witness: I think the total was about $6,000,000,—approximately 
$6,000,000. 

Mr. Youne: How much business were those stores doing before Eaton took 
them over? 

The Witness: I could not tell you. 

The CHAIRMAN: They were bankrupt anyway. 

Mr. Youne: They may have been doing business. 

The Witness: They were existing businesses, mostly in Ontario cities, which 
had been conducted for quite a number of years and had been brought out by 
a company which sold stock to the public, and which went bankrupt within 
about a year of commencement. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. And if Eatons had not taken them over somebody else would have taken 
them over. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Would this decline in the mail order business be affected by the opening 
of the mail orders in the other parts of the country?—A. I could not say to 
what extent. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. You do not know whether the opening up of retail outlets by Eatons 
is the cause or the effect of the decline in the mail order business, do you?—A. 
No. I think, naturally, part of the decline would represent reduced prices. I 
think it is likely that increased transportation facilities during the last ten 
years might affect the mail order business. 

Q. Simpson’s figures, as I remember them, show a 50 per cent decline in 
the volume of mail order business between 1920 and 1933. This is greater—this 
is over 60 per cent, is it not from $28,000,000 to $11,000,000?—A. You are speak- 
ing of the year 1920 when prices were very high. If you take the years 1924, 
1925 and 1926 you will find the sales running from $21,000,000 to $24,000,000. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. The Canadian Department Stores, which is a subsidiary of Eatons, did 
not open until 1926; is not that the explanation?—A. No, these stores were 
doing business in the cities before. 
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Q. Has there been any increase since they were taken over by the Eaton 
company from what it was prior to their being taken over?—A. I do not know 
what the volume was before they were taken over. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): A large part of the decline would be 
accounted for by the drop in prices. 

The Wirness: I think a considerable amount. 

Mr. Youne: A very large percentage of the farmers are not buying any 
more. They are not selling to the farmers, because they cannot buy. 

Mr. Factor: Have you a record of the number of transactions in the mail 
order department? 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: There was a statement of that kind given earlier. 

Mr. Gorpon: Statement I-3. 

Mr. Factor: Have you a comparative figure for 1927 and 1933? 

Mr. Gorpon: Yes; in 1924 the number of transactions was 11,773,000. 

The Cuarrman: Where? 

Mr. Gorpon: The Toronto mail order, and they have increased to 1929, 
when the number of transactions was 13,585,000. 

Mr. Facror: What were they in 1933? 

Mr. Gorpon: In 1933 they were 9,034,000. The amount of the average sale 
has declined steadily since 1924. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: The amount in 1924 was— 

Mr. Gorpon: $19.30. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: What was it in 1929? 

Mr. Gorpon: In 1929 it was $1.79; in 1933, it was $1.26. 

The Witness: Item J-2 shows the details of the expenses year by year of 
the mail order division; it may not be printed. You see the largest expense is 
the catalogue expense, which in the last year was $706,473, and there is a state- 
ment being filed showing the makeup of the catalogue expenses. 

Mr. Heaps: What was that of the percentage of sales? 

The Witness: Roughly a quarter of the total expense of the business. 

Mr. Factor: Seven to eleven. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: 6:7 per cent. 

The Witness: About 64 per cent on sales. 


By Mr. Isley: 


Q. Is there any way you can make up the cost of the corresponding services 
in the ordinary retail stores of the T. Eaton Company, services that correspond 
to services rendered by catalogue? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: I do not think we were able to. 


Mr. Gorpon: Statement I-4 shows comparison of the business of the Toronto 
store, and the Toronto mail order; the catalogue expenses amounted to, in the 
mail order, 6:2 per cent. The actual advertising of the Toronto store was 3:8 
per cent, but there would be other items that should be added to the advertising 
to correspond with the catalogue. 


Mr. Youne: In the Toronto store you have the advertising, the display, 
and the clerks; against that you would have the catalogue and the warehouse- 
men who parcel the goods. 


The WITNESS: Yes. 
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Mr. Gorvon: Then you would have the cost of the buildings in Toronto, 
which would have to be taken into consideration. 

The Witness: In total the expenses of the Toronto mail order department 
for the last year were 25-9 per cent on the cost, and the Toronto store expenses 
amounted to a percentage of 31:4 per cent on sales. The Toronto store expenses 
are higher than the Winnipeg store expenses for example, slightly higher than the 
Winnipeg store expenses, which are exactly 25 per cent and the Montreal, which 
are 29-1 per cent. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. What is the comparison between the mail order and other expenses in 
Winnipeg?—A. The Winnipeg mail order expenses are 24-3 per cent; Winnipeg 
store expenses 25 per cent. 

Q. Is there any other place in the Dominion where you can make a com- 
parison?—A. We have not the Moncton mail order figures here. 

Q. It might indicate, if anything, the mail order was the cheaper way of 
merchandising?—A. Yes. 

Q. But not the most effective, because the other has overtaken it. Mail 
order is going down, and the other is going up?—A. Expenses have been lower in 
this company on the mail order distribution. Statement J-3 shows the operating 
results on each of the various departments in the mail order business; indicates 
the sales and the various elements of cost, and the net profit or loss is shown 
on the last column. There were profits in every department except two; loss 
on those two departments being very nominal. 

The CHAIRMAN: $8. 


The WITNESS: $8 in one case, and $516 in the other. On statement J-4 is 
shown the details of the expenses charged to each of the operating departments. 
Statement J-5 shows the details of the catalogue expenses, and also the details 
of the sundry and general expenses shown on the other statements. We also 
have for the purpose, statement J-6, which shows the number of catalogues 
issued each year from 1929 to 1933. The number of catalogues issued in the last 
two years is less than what it was in 1929 and 1980, in spite of the fact that in the 
meantime they took over part of the Quebec territory which had previously 
been handled from Montreal; but the number of the smaller books which are 
issued from time to time for various sales, has been increased. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. You say it is the semi-annual catalogue that has fallen off?—A. Yes, the 
semi-annual catalogue. The price spreads statement will be found on statements 
BB-1, BB-2, BB-3, etc., and with them are shown the comparative operating 


results of a number of the departments, not all of them, women and children’s 
underwear. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It shows the series of the items that are referred to?—A. Yes. 

Q. That are bought for those departments?—A. Yes; women’s and misses’ 
coats, furniture and sewing machines, men’s and boys’ furnishings; men’s cloth- 
ing, boys’ clothing, boys’ coats, men’s and boys’ shoes; women’s and children’s 
shoes. We also have a separate memorandum on the tire departments of the 
Toronto and Moncton mail order divisions, which were specifically referred to 
in the evidence in connection with a memorandum which was lodged by the 
Summerside Board of Trade, I believe. 

Mr. Hears: You have not a printed sheet? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No. 

86332—218 
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The WITNEss: Certain of the statements are printed there. BB-20 shows 
the cost of 12 of the principal lines of tires sold by the Toronto and Moncton 
mail order departments in 1933, and their selling price, and the mark-up per- 
centage on cost, and of the same lines of tires in 1934. These lines form 
about around 30 per cent of the 1934 sales, but only about 10 per cent or less 
of the lines sold in 1933; because in that year a large proportion of the season’s 
business was done on the Hercules tires, which were sold at a lower price in the 
mid-summer catalogue. This shows the selling price on these tires was con- 
siderably reduced in 1934; whereas in 1933 the mark-up on cost was from 44:4 
to 77-1 per cent at Toronto, and from 36-7 per cent to 69-7 per cent for 
Moncton. In 1934, the mark-up on the price over cost is from 25-7 to 13-2 for 
Toronto, and 14-6 per cent to 24-3 in Moncton, that being probably due to the 
reduction in the price of tires of from 25 to $1.55 per tire. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Did some difference occur in the laid down price per unit?—A. No, 
there was no substantial change in the cost of laying the tires down. The only 
difference is— 

Q. They sold them cheaper?—A. In 1933, the company supplying the tires 
absorbed part of the excise tax which was imposed on tires in the earliest part 
of 1933, and in 1934, the Eaton company bore the whole of that cost. The 
company’s officials estimate that the cost of delivering these tires in Ontario 
would average about 32 cents a tire, and slightly higher in the Maritime 
provinces, so that after deducting delivery charges on the gross profits on, for 
instance, the Trojan, a 4.40 x 21 tire, the gross profit after deducting the 
estimated delivery charge would be 26 cents, or 6:8 per cent on the laid down 
cost; and on other sizes of tires, the gross profit would be slightly higher. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: 4.40 x 21? 

The WITNEss: Yes, a Trojan. 

Mr. Factor: What year, 1933, or 1934? 

The Witness: 1934. 


By Mr. Sommervillz: 


Q. $6.25 is the catalogue selling price?—A. The catalogue selling price on 
the right is $4.39, the cost $3.81, the mark-up 58 cents, 15-2 per cent on cost, 
and after deducting the estimated delivery cost of 32 cents, the mark-up would 
only be 26 cents or 6:8 per cent on cost. 

@. 6:8 per cent on cost? That is only about 25 per cent on the cost of 
doing business in the mail order department?—A. Yes. 

. _Q. So that if the mail order business were operated on that basis it would 
be in the red all the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would not last long?—A. No. 

Q. This is in the nature of a loss leader then?—A. I might say that, in 
general, the mail order department does not sell loss leaders. By examination 
of the detail price spreads statement, I think you will see that in most cases 
the mark-ups are 20 per cent or more on the lines shown on those statements. 
You will see from statement BB-2la that the volume of business has been 
greatly reduced since 1929. In 1933 it was I think about a third of what it 
had been in 1929. 


By Mr. Factor: 


ei Mr. Richardson, have you made up a statement of the tire department 
in the retail store, say in Toronto?—A. No. 
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Q. You have just the mail order division?—A. Yes, just the mail order 
division. It was an item that had been specifically referred to. 

Mr. Sommervitte: You will remember the committee were specifically 
asked to look into the mail order tire business by the Board of Trade of 
Summerside, Prince Edward Island, because of the ravages of that business 
on the Island. ; | | 

Mr. Factor: This statement seems to indicate, as far as the mail order is 
concerned, that the gross profit percentage is the lowest of any item that the 
mail order deals with. 

The Wrrness: I would not say it is the lowest. I think if you would 
examine the items on the BB statement of price spreads you will find that 
most of them are above 20 per cent; there are some that are less than 20 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. But, generally speaking, the price spreads in the mail order division 
run from 20 per cent to 50 per cent and 60 per cent. 
Mr. Instey: They average 43 per cent. 
Mr. SommervILLE: Yes, they average 48 per cent. 
The Wrirness: I think, too, that probably the cost of delivering tires is 
slightly higher than it would be on many other lines of merchandise. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Well now, in 1933 the mark-up on these tires was from 44 per cent to 
77 per cent?—A. Yes, in the year 1938. 

Q. And that has been reduced to a mark-up of 15 per cent to 25 per cent? 
__A. The officials stated that the higher mark-ups in 1933 and the reduced 
volume of business during the last few years have contributed more nearly 
to maintaining the ordinary retail selling prices on tires. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. I do not just understand that statement.—A. Well, I understand from 
officials of the company that the tire companies endeavoured—particularly in 
1933—to stabilize prices to a greater extent than they had been in the past, and 
the T. Eaton Company said that they complied with their suggestion as to 


prices. 
Q. Yes, but the tire companies would still want them to sell tires; you say 
that the low prices of 1934 are due to the suggestion— —A. No, the higher 


prices of 1938. 


By the Chairman: . 

Q. Are any of these tires manufactured in their own factory? Have they 
a rubber factory?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They have not a rubber factory?—A. No, sir. The tires on the schedule 
were made by the Dominion Rubber Company, and we examined certain of the 
records of that company, and we learned from them that the tires are the 
same quality as those sold through their own dealer organization under their 
trade names, and on statement BB-22 is shown a comparison of the laid down 
cost to the T. Eaton Company of those particular tires and the catalogue selling 
prices, which are practically the same in Ontario as in the Maritimes, and 
the estimated laid down dealer’s cost of the Dominion Rubber Company’s tires 
of corresponding brands and the list selling price to the consumer in Ontario 
and the Maritimes of those brands. 

The CuairnMAN: There is a vast difference between the two. 


$6332—2183 
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By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Could you read some of them into the records?—A. That statement is 
printed, sir. I think I had better describe first how these laid down costs are 
arrived at. In the case of the tires purchased by Eatons, they buy them f.o.b. 
the factory, and that is the laid down cost of them in Toronto, that is, after 
deducting the cash discount allowed by the company of 2 per cent, and a volume 
bonus given by the tire company of 10 per cent. In the case of the Dominion 
Rubber Company’s own tires, the price to the dealer is a retail list price issued 
by the company less a 20 per cent discount less 2 per cent cash discount, less 
a volume bonus which varies according to the amount that the dealer sells. 
In the case of the Ontario dealers it was suggested by the Rubber Company 
that the case of the St. Catharines dealer was representative of the Ontario 
dealers, and we deducted the volume bonus of 10 per cent which was allowed 
to him. In the case of the Maritime dealers we deducted the average bonus 
and cash discounts allowed by the Dominion Rubber Company as a whole to 
all its dealers, which amounted to 5-82 per cent for the volume bonus and 
2 per cent cash discount. In this statement you will see that on the lines of 
tires which the Summerside Board of Trade referred to particularly—it is on 
page 2 of that statement—the 4-75/19 first grade tire—that was the one which 
they referred to and that shows a tire in the first, second and third grades; on 
the basis of a dealer’s cost, as we have calculated it, I have deducted the 
estimated volume, and the dealer’s cost is greater than the actual selling price 
of the T. Eaton Company in each case by 14 cents, 26 cents, and 24 cents 
respectively. The figures quoted in the evidence showed differences of 80 cents, 
88 cents, and 76 cents, due to them not having deducted anything for the 
volume bonus or the cash discount. 


By Mr. Bell: 


Q. Does the volume discount represent the difference between the Moncton 
price and the Ontario price?—A. The T. Eaton Company charges a slightly - 
higher price on some tires in the Maritime mail order department. 

Q. Yes, but on that one you mentioned a while ago I notice that the 
Trojan 4-40/21 is $4.55 at Moncton and $429 at Toronto, a difference of 
16 cents. Would that not be accounted for by the bonus volume?—A. Are 
you speaking of the selling price of the Eaton tire? 

The CHAIRMAN: He is talking about the mail order price which is something 
we are not talking about just now. ) 

The Witness: The mail order price at Moncton is slightly higher on account 
of the additional freight to the Maritimes. 

The CHAIRMAN: What we are talking about now, Mr. Bell, is the com- 
parison between the Eaton catalogue sale price and the ordinary dealer’s price, 
both the cost to the dealer and the selling price. 


By Mr, Ilsley: 


Q. In other words you found that on those 4:75/19 tires Eatons were selling 
them to the consumer for less than the dealer was able to buy similar tires for? 
—A. Yes. In other words, it confirms the general statement made by the 
Summerside Board of Trade but with a difference of 50 or 60 cents in the amount 
due to the fact of them not having deducted any volume bonus. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do the Eaton Company make a regular profit on the sale of those tires? 
—A. They made a very small profit. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Less than the necessary net profit to clear themselves. 
Mr. Factor: They made $1.33 on that 475/19 tire; the laid down cost was 
$6.47 and the advertised catalogue selling price was $7.90. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. What was the spread, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Facror: On that particular tire the laid down cost is $6.47 and the 
advertised catalogue selling price is $7.90. 

The Witness: On that partciular tire there was $1.43 gross profit before 
deducting their delivery cost or expense of doing business. You will see that on 
the 30 x 34 tires they show a unit gross profit of 55 cents, and on the second 
erade 4.40/21 their gross profit was 98 cents; on the 4.50/21 it was $1.02. Those 
percentages are all shown on the statement BB-20 with the mark-up percentage. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Is not the situation this, the ability to purchase their tires cheaper which 
enables them to sell cheaper which accounts for this discrepancy between the 
dealer and the catalogue business? 

Mr. Iustey: And their willingness to sell at a low mark-up? 

The Witness: Yes, the two combined. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. If they were selling those at their ordinary mark-up of 45 per cent the 
cost would greatly exceed the catalogue prices?—A. You would have more nearly 
what the condition was in 1933. 

Q. Yes?—A. Now, in that connection, we also learned from the Dominion 
Tire Company officials, or at least they made the statement that while these 
retail list prices are quoted as being the retail lists, the practice has developed 
among their dealers of selling at their net invoice cost and depending on their 
cash discount and volume bonus as their margin of profit, so that these retail 
list prices so called are not necessarily maintained. 

Q. We have the evidence of Mr. Eaton here to the effect that the con- 
sumer’s list prices were seldom attained; that is what you mean by the consumer’s 
list price on statement BB-22?—A. Yes, and we described that in the memor- 
andum of the company as the suggested selling price. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. The dealer cannot compete unless he is able to persuade the buyers 
that they are getting better tires—A. The dealers in most cases themselves 
put the tires on for the amount they charge, and the company’s experience 
also is that there are more adjustments allowed through dealers on defective 
tires than on tires purchased through mail order; the Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany’s statement shows that their cost of doing business through their dealer 
organization and warehouse is higher, and that is their statement. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. They are giving a service to the public through the putting on of the 
tires and the adjustments on the tires?—A. And having them available in stock 
at any time which the mail order department does not give. 

Q. The complaint was that by this process of reducing the price of the tire 
the dealer was put at an unfair advantage and the distributors who were in 
the habit of giving service to the people would be giving up the tire business 
and it would be monopolized by the mail order business.—A. I think the 
statement indicates that the volume is very much less in 1933 than it had been 
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in earlier years, but in 1934, up to the 24th May, it was double what it had been 


in 1933. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it not the practice of the mail order houses to put on a special price 
sale at a peak of the season, or like say about June?—A. Yes, last year they 
put on a special sale of Hercules tires. They were not manufactured by the 
Dominion Tire Company. 

Q. Have you got a record of that?—-A. No, I have not. They were not 
specifically referred to in this particular complaint. 

Q. That is quite all right?—A. And the records of the Dominion Tire Com- 
pany do not show that these tires are being sold below cost. 

Q. All right?—A. That is, below the cost to them. 


By Mr. Young: 


- Q. What are these dealers asking? Are they asking that Eatons be required 

to charge the same price as they do, for lesser service?—-A. I beg your pardon? 

@. Are these complainants from Prince Edward Island asking that Eatons 

be required to charge the same price for tires as they do and give much lesser 
service? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: He does not know what they are asking for. The 
complaint came in that the tires were being sold at less than the dealers could 
buy them at. 

Mr. Youne: It appears that there is less service given with them. 

Mr. Heaps: How long have they had tires in Prince Edward Island? 

Mr. Youne: Ever since tires were invented. 

Mr. Hnars: Oh no, no. It is only a few years ago that they didn’t allow 
any motor cars in Prince Edward Island. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): The same as Bermuda, no rubber, no liquor. 

Mr. Factor: Where is that? 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Prince Edward Island. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, will you proceed, Mr. Richardson?—A. The next section is the 
factory departments in Toronto. 

Q. The operations of the factories?—-A. Yes. Statement Pa-1 is the first 
statement in your wage book. We show here the particulars of the operations 
of each of the factory departments, which are principally garment departments; 
also the thread department and suit case and harness department. This is for 
the year ended January 11, 1934. The total sales of the factory were $5,508,411 
for that year. It also shows the total volume of the work handled through the 
factory workrooms, which amounted to $1,999,851. These are not exactly 
factories, but it is on the same statement, the second last column of Pa-1. These 
workrooms have departments in which the goods are assembled or mixed, and 
lighter operations, such as candy manufacture. 

Q. What was the total of the operations of the factory?—A. The factory 
and workrooms combined had a total output of $7,508,262. A loss was shown 
on the factory departments of $164,153, and a profit on the workrooms of 
$85,230, or a net loss on the two of $78,923. The largest loss was in the men’s 
clothing department, that is F-7, in which the loss was $117,321. Losses were 
also shown in a number of the garment departments. 

Q. Children’s dresses, $33,000; women’s dresses, $43,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Woollen dresses, $38,000; girls’ mackinaws and children’s and misses’ 
coats, $19,000?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That is, all of these departments were apparently operated at a loss 
during the past year?—A. No. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Did the company explain to you why they persisted in selling goods at 
a loss?—-A. The policy of the company is for its factories to sell only to the 
store department in the various cities—the store department of the T. Eaton 
Company and the mail order department—and to sell in competition with other 
suppliers. That is, if the store departments do not wish to buy from the factory 
department, they are at liberty to buy elsewhere. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take the men’s clothing department, they have to compete with Toronto 
and Montreal manufacturers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who are selling to the various units?—A. Yes. 

Q. And so also with the women’s and children’s coats?—A. Yes; and the 
prices are fixed, in effect, by competition. 


By the Charman: 


Q. I suppose it would be equally correct to say that an outside factory must 
compete with this factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. If this factory’s price were lower than the outside factory’s, then they 
would buy from here, from their own factory?—A. Yes, presumably. 

Mr. Facror: I don’t think Montreal looks very much upon this as an ele- 
ment of competition. 


The CHarrMan: Not now. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Tell me, Mr. Richardson, how does the mark-up on the cost in clothing 
purchased from their own department compare with the mark-up on cost of 
that purchased from outside the department? 


Mr. SomMeERVILLE: We had that. 
The Wrrness: You had that in your statement of price spreads. 
Mr. Facror: I don’t remember. 


The CHAIRMAN: We went into that pretty carefully some two or three days 
ago, and the record is here complete. 


The Witness: We didn’t arrive at an average. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Generally speaking, the mark-up 1s higher?—A. I don’t think you could 
say there is very much difference. a 
Mr. Youne: That is on occasional lines, Mr. Sommerville. 
The Witness: We didn’t arrive at an average. 


Mr. Insuey: It was in Simpsons there was such a mark-up. There was a 
very much greater mark-up on the goods they made themselves because they 
didn’t take a profit out of the factory. I remember that. But we could not get 
any such evidence of any such condition in Eatons. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But in the case of the Eaton factory there is a mark-up on the goods 
produced in the factory itself, is there not, over and above the cost of production? 
_—A. There is no net profit, in some departments. The price is not determined 
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by the cost. It is a matter of ordinary buyer and seller as between the store 
department manager who is buying his goods and the factory department manager 
who is selling them. 

Q. Take, for instance, the foundation garments and lingerie department; 
that shows a profit of $22,000?—A. Yes. 

@. Men’s and boys’ shirts shows a profit of $14,000 on the operation?—A, 
Yes. 

Q. And furs, $5,000; mufflers, ties and caps, $7,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Thread, $17,500; and thread manufacturing, $37,000?—A. Yes. 

(). Those would be the net margins of profit they would have after turning 
over the goods to the store?—A. Yes, that is their net profit after all expenses, 
interest and rent. 


Mr. Factor: Do you remember, Mr. Sommerville, whether there was a loss 
shown also in the merchandising department, in the men’s clothing department? 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It was turned into a small profit this past year. 
_ Mr. Gorpon: It showed a profit of $8,800. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Something like that. Someone said it was attributable 
to the $15 suit. 


Mr. Gorpvon: The profit was $8,930 in 1933. 
Mr. Factor: Was there a loss the year before? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: There was a loss. 
Mr. Gorpon: Yes, a $16,000 loss. 
Mr. Facror: Here is the situation: There is a loss for the factory the year 
before of $83,350 and a loss in the merchandising, in 1932. 
Mr. Gorpon: $16,000. 
The Witness: The Toronto store has been buying a decreasing proportion 
of its requirements from the Toronto factory, the Eaton Toronto factory. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Have Eatons as many factories now as they used to have?—A. I don’t 
know of any having been closed. 
Q. Do they say why they opened factories in the first place? 


Mr. Gorpon: They had one in Toronto for years. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Yes, but they began some time. Did they tell you why they began open- 
ing factories in the first instance?—A. We didn’t inquire into that. 

Mr. Youne: You didn’t inquire into that. It would be interesting to know. 

The Wirness: Statement Pa-2 shows the operating results for a five-year 
period. It shows the total sales and costs for each of these years; and also it 
shows the breakdown of the net profit or loss by departments. The volume 
decreased from $9,757,237, in 1929, to $5,508,411 in 1933, there having been a 
profit for the year 1929 of $203,620, and a loss in each succeeding year. 
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STATEMENT No. Pa-2 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


MANUFACTURING STATEMENT oF Factory DEPARTMENTS FOR THE YEARS 1929 To 1933 INCLUSIVE 


Inventory of Raw Materials, Goods in Process and 
Finished Goods at beginning of year—at est- 
imated value 

Purchases (including duty, exchange, freight, cart- 
age, buying office and overhead charge) 

Wages—Piece Work and Time Work, Foremen, 
Management and Office Salaries and other 
sundry items 
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Manufacturing Expenses: 
Interest 
Rent 
Power and Steam 
Buying Office 
Commission Wages................ 
Interest and Depreciation on Plant 
Direct Expense 
General Expense 
Expense Wages 
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Inventory of Raw Materials, Goods in Process and 
Finished Goods at end of year—at estimated 
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Cost of Output 
Invoiced Output 
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Profit or Loss as shown by Company’s accounts... 


Profit or Loss by Departments: 
Foundation Garments and Lingerie 
Men’s and Boys’ Shirts and Pyjamas... 
Women’s and Misses’ Silk Dresses 
Women’s and Misses’ Suits and Women’s 
Coats 
Blouse Slaten seer et eee oe 
Children’s Dresses, Waists, Women’s 
and Misses’ Cotton Dresses.......... 
Furs 
Ties, Mufflers, Caps and Button Manu- 
facturing 
Suit Cases, Harness, etc 
Woollen Dresses, Skirts and Rain Coats 
Buttons, Caps and Shrinking 
Girls’ Mackinaws and Ski Skirts, Child- 
ren’s and Misses’ Coats.............. 
Thread Stock and Shrinking..... 
Universal Thread Company Lim 
Thread Manufacturing 


ited... 
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Losses are shown in black type. 


Year 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1,742,451] 1,567,258} 1,617,133} 1,110,291 966, 362 
5, 656, 259| 5,194,122) 3,704,138) 3,139,324) 3,628, 647 
2,985,595] 2,945,039] 2,189 527] 1,708,941) 1,734,034 
94,417 85, 728 74, 240 57,308 54,101 
200, 861 211,079 188, 549 153, 341 151, 267 
27, 524 29,417 24,307 24,924 19,898 
17,405 21,473 12,587 8,275 8,924 
p re) 8, 125 8,423 
28 , 469 23, 428 17,330 15, 248 10,974 
161,198 154, 144 114, 167 90,118 91,902 
189, 499 fSierens 123,204 107, 729 97,960 
17,197 ago, 17,504 12,499 10,161 
736, 570 130,307 571, 941 477, 567 453,610 
11, 120, 875}10, 436, 796] 8,082,739] 6,436,123] 6,782,653 
1,567, 258) 1,617, 133} 1,110,291 966, 362} 1,110,089 
9,553,617] 8,819, 663] 6,972,448) 5,469, 761 5, 672, 564 
9,757, 237| 8,712,123] 6,706,562) 5,385,635) 5,508,411 
203, 620 107,540 265,886 84,126 164,153 
29,127 23,319 23, 603 33, 867 22,009 
406 6, 741 1,359 2,864 14, 836 
9,856 5,458 39,435 25,862 43,057 
11,201 12,834 3,622 14,556 7,409 
19,872 134,880 142,012 83,350 117,321 
12,148 57,368 53,414 25,312 33,101 
OOS 6, 736 10,697 5,189 5, 389 
195372 4,642 10,973 7,756 7,473 
9,816 934 15,282 7,502 10,993 
60, 160 18,176 30,257 12,282 38, 190 
BODO AA Se BRL Y eae tema aia, Rcarow cn Goks okies woe waar 
1,740 11,348 18,732 21,645 19,261 
Pa slit Sa 0oL 21,891 17, 556 17,540 
2,022 3,150 3,223 1,261 525 
24,345 Der lor 17, 626 27,406 37,407 
203, 620 107,540 265, 886 84, 126 164,153 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. The men’s clothing shows a loss in four years out of the five, a very 


substantial loss?—A. Yes. 
Q. It is the major item in the loss?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Of course, these departmental factory losses are after being charged with 
interest and space?—A. Quite. 

Q. And bearing their proportion of the overhead?—-A. There is a further 
summary dealing with that. Just in passing, there is a separate section of the 
memorandum on the factories which we will file, dealing with the men’s clothing 
department, which shows that there has been a very great reduction in the 
volume of that department. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I suppose that is caused by the establishment of these one-price manu- 
facturing chain stores?—A. The factory officials attribute it to competition from 
Quebec more than from any other source. 


By Mr. Sommerviile: 


Q. That is, the drop in their volume they attribute to competition from 
Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes?—-A. Statement Pa-3 shows a ten-year period, the invoice output, 
which dropped from $11,940,000 in 1924 to $5,508,000 in 1933; the profit or loss 
before charging interest on stock, interest and depreciation on plant or any rent; 
and the final profit or loss as shown by the company’s statement; that indicates 
the extent of the interest and the amount of rent charged against each depart- 
ment’s operation. 


The CHairMAN: We will have that put in, in full, Pa-3. 
STATEMENT No. Pa-3 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE Net Prorit or Loss oF THE MANUFACTURING Factory DEPARTMENTS FOR THE 
YEARS 1924 To 1933 INcLUSIVE AND CERTAIN EXPENSES CHARGED TO THESE DEPARTMENTS 


Profit or | - Interest Net profit 

Output loss before | Interest and or loss as 

Year invoiced certain on depre- Rent shown by 
expenses stock ciation Company’s 

on plant records 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

| Oa? Oe SG ee 11,940, 698 610, 499 127,891 26, 345 207,556 248,707 
1008 hos oases St 11,782,869 491,612 122,091 25,5383 207,172 136, 816 
TOZG ehae-« te Qi Bare clalareeee oe 11,562, 508 811, 433 108, 003 29,404 208,036 470, 689 
L927 Bo ae eee it eR 11, 068, 943 653, 848 117,745 29,839 201, 328 304, 936 
£311, RG aN DBL OES ET ha 11,197,844 746, 122 107, 579 28,679 226, 034 383, 830 
1920.2) oie \)2 Aiden) Ai 0,2), aes 9, 757) 287: 527, 367 94,417 28, 469 200, 861 203, 620 
C1 UO Bera AROS UNIS AY INNO 8,712, 123 212,695 85, 728 23, 428 211,079 107,540 
LOS Te nen a eee a eterens 6, 706, 562 14, 233 74, 240 17, 330 188, 549 265,886 
MOB ei PN Oe OA aes aa 5,385, 635 Ve iw | 57,308 15, 248 153, 341 84,126 
USB ences Sods eee eee 5,508, 411 52, 189 54,101 10, 974 151, 267 164,153 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It indicates that for last year the amount of interest on stock was 
oe ; Interest and depreciation on plant, $10,974, and for rent, $151,000?— 
A. Yes. 
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Q. A total of $215,000?7—A. Yes. But as in the case of the other Toronto 
departments, this is before supplementary expenses which I have dealt with at 
length in that connection. 

Statement Pa-4 shows operations of the men’s clothing factory for a five- 
year period. Pa-5 is the suitcase and harness department for a five-year period. 

Q. Does this give us an indication of the number of day workers there were 
in this department?—-A. No, that was shown in the wage figures we had 
yesterday. 

Q. Take for instance, piece work wages: in 1930 they were $664,000, and 
today they are $311,898?—-A. Yes. The average number of boys in 1929 was 
309 in that department, and in 1933 there was an average of 196; but they may 
have worked less time in 1983 than in the other year. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I see the suitcase and harness department of the factories showed a loss 
for the last three years?—A. Yes, there had been a very large decline in the 
business of this department; $462,000 in 1929, to $182,000 in 1933. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Is it picking up any in the last few months?—A. I did not go into that. 
Mr. Nasu: Harness is picking up, also I understand straps. 


Mr. Ricuarpson: The operations of the printing department are shown on 
Pa-6. The printers department does practically all of its work for the Eaton 
Companies, about 5 per cent only of its output having been for outside sup- 
pliers. There is a separate section in the memorandum on this. On PB-1 are 
shown the cost of a number of Women’s and Misses’ Dresses manufactured in 
Department F-H, arranged according to material, labour and overhead expenses: 
showing the total cost, the invoice price to the retail department, the initial retail 
selling price, etc. of these goods in the Toronto store department. 

Q. And it shows a mark-up in—?—A. And the mark-ups in the store 
department. | | 

Q. That is children’s dresses and women’s and misses’ dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supplied to the store?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this follows it through from material, labour and mark-up, right 
through. The first case is Order 3628; Material $10.56?—A. Piecework labour, 
$4.70, estimated time of productive and non-productive work including manage- 
ment $2.45, total labour $7.15; estimated expense $1.26; or $18.97 per dozen. 

Q. That is on dresses?—A. Yes. The invoice price to the store was $19.50, 
and that shows a small profit to the factory. In numerous instances it shows 
that the factory actually sold these goods to the store at a loss. 

Q. Following that particular item through: The mark-up was $14.73 in the 
store, the total labour was $7.15?—A. Yes. 

Q. That statement gives the amount of labour involved, the percentage of 
mark-up on the invoice which was 71 per cent?—A. That is the initial mark-up. 
In the case of Women’s Coats the mark-downs would be heavier. 

Q. The next one shows 52 per cent, the next 59, the next 86, the next 47, 
and then 102 per cent, 48, 51, 47, 46, 51, and 51 per cent?_A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. And these departments have shown in the last four years a loss in 
the factory department?—-A. You will see that on most of these items the invoice 
price is less than the total cost of the goods—I should not say most of them, 
but a number of them—the price is less. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then we have item 7173: material $11.38, labour $4.24 (direct labour) 
on that dozen dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be 35 cents a dress. Then the estimated time of productive 
and non-productive workers including management was $2.61, a total labour of 
$6.85; estimated expenses $1.30, a total cost of $19.53, invoice price $16.50?—A. 
That is a factory loss of $3.03 per dozen on that order. 

Q. Then that order was shown on the sales ticket at $17.49, and the mark-up 
was to $35.40, or a profit of $17.91 per dozen, or 102 per cent?—A. Yes. The 
mark-up was $17.91 by the store. The next statement is a similar statement 
of department I-12, showing the cost and the retail selling prices and the mark- 
ups in the same way. 

Q. Skirts and raincoats: that shows the percentage of mark-up on the 
factory invoice prices range from 48 per cent to 67 per cent on a number of items 
there?—A. Yes. And again there are quite a number of items sold by the 
factory to the store at a loss to the factory. 

Q. The Women’s Coat Department ?—A. It shows the same type of informa- 
tion with the same generally lower retail mark-up, and generally fewer items 
sold below cost by the factory to the store. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Would you say that this loss was due to the fact that the factory had 
to compete with factories in Ontario and Quebec?—-A. That is what the factory 
management attribute the loss to, ves. 


By Mr. Sommerville: : 

Q. In these cases, take women’s suits, you have a total piecework labour 
of $1.925, and an estimated time of work of a productive and non-productive 
type including management of $1.58—that is almost as much as the piecework 
labour itself?—A. Yes, of course in that particular department it is possible 
that there was more time work than piecework. 

Q. The total labour at any rate was $3.54 per coat, and the invoice price 
to the store was $17.23; and the retail selling price was $23.50, a mark-up of 
36 per cent?—A. Yes, the initial mark-up is 36 per cent in that case, the factory 
made a profit of $1.03 on that sale. Then the next statement is a similar state- 
ment for the men’s clothing factory. 

Q. And that shows mark-ups of 24 per cent to 100 per cent on suits, top 
coats and overcoats made to measure?—A. Some of these are ready made and 
some are made to measure. 

Q. Now, take for instance that $16.50 suit?—A. That was a 3-piece made- 
to-measure sult. 

Q. The cost of the material was $7.10, the labour in this factory $4.56, non- 
productive labour including management 41 cents, a total labour charge of $4.97 
and the mark-up was $4.57?—A. Yes, the initial mark-up by the store was 38.3 
per cent. 


Mr. Factor: In connection with this suit the total cost to the factory was 
$11.93 per suit. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


Mr. Facror: What would be the comparative cost of that suit if made in 
the Montreal factory, do you remember offhand?—A. Slightly lower. 


Mr. Nasu: That will be given to you. 
The Wirness: You will have a comparison of the various costs set up. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You have an initial mark-up there of $4.57 as compared with piecework 
labour cost of $4.56 in that factory. Then, here is a double-breasted overcoat 
selling for $25, and the piecework labour was $3.61 and the mark-up $12.54?— 
A. The initial mark-up in that case was 100.6 per cent, that would be one of the 
higher mark-ups of the Toronto store. In each case the basis upon which these 
costs are estimated are described in this memorandum, it is rather technical. 

Q. Then Number 5, a winter overcoat; the cost of labour $3.72 on a $19.75 
overcoat?—A. Yes. 

Q. The mark-up of $7.29?—A. Yes, the initial mark-up in the store was 
58-5 per cent. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What I cannot understand about the $16.50 suit is how they were able 
to manufacture in the factory to get this suit at $11.93?—A. You have full infor- 
mation on the comparative cost of making suits selling at that price in your 
various factories a little later on. I think it might be wise to leave it until then; 
but you would see this, Mr. Factor, that the labour costs on that suit were only 
a very little lower than on the $19.50 made-to-measure suits, and on the Eatonia 
ready-made suit, selling at $25. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The labour cost is practically the same?—A. Yes. There was no particular 
effect on the Toronto factory employees of the sale to Eatons of these suits, 
but the factory sold at a loss of $1.70 based on this estimate of cost. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Yes, they cost the factory $12.95?—A. I mean, the costs prepared by the 
factory showed a slightly lower cost, but they were adjusted for the actual 
overhead in a couple of respects. There is also a statement on Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing Factory Department in F-31. In Montreal it shows a loss in each of 
the last four years, with a profit in 1929; the results being in 1929 a profit of 
$35,951; in 1930 a loss of $25,771; in 1931 a loss of $77,562; in 1932 a loss of 
$12,344: and in 1933 a loss of $78. There was also a statement of Department 
F-41, the St. John factory, showing losses of up as high as $5,600 in four years, 
and a profit of $6,187 in 19380. 


Mr. Factor: That is shirts and overalls? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Shirts and overalls. 


The Witness: There is also submitted—. 

Q. By the way, in connection with this factory at Montreal someone asked 
a question as to why the wages seemed to be higher there than in the Toronto 
plant; had that to do with the work that was being done, the runs, being on 
certain classes that would enable them to continue on that work. Perhaps Mr. 
Nash could tell us the reason for the Montreal factory having a better wage 
scale than in the Toronto factory. 


Mr. Nasu: Yes, because the goods were being made there in a smaller 
factory, there was not such a large variety, and in Montreal the runs generally 
were longer than they were in Toronto. 


The Wrrness: Particularly in respect to the Women’s Dress Department, 
where the runs are very large. There is also submitted Statement PS-2, which 
details the cost of certain overalls, work-shirts and other goods produced by the 
St. John factory. : 
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By Mr. Sommerville: } | 


Q. Yes.—A. And the retail selling price on a producing basis, and the mark- 
e in the retail store over cost. 

e Ey eee St. John Factory Department, F-41. Take the first item—khaki 
combinations?—A. Material cost $13.68, labour $4.39, estimated expense 24 
cents, total estimated cost $18.31; interest, depreciation and factory expense 
$1.99, total estimated cost $20.30. Invoiced at the same price, plus sales tax, 
total cost $21.52. Retail unit selling price $30 or a mark-up of $8.48; initial 
mark-up percentage of 39.4. 

Q. The labour charge in this item of one dozen overalls was $4.39 and the 
mark-up $8.48. The next item—blue combinations. The labour charge there is 
$4.51 and the store mark-up is $8.48?—A. Yes. 

@. The next one is black and blue overalls. Labour $3.36, store mark- 
up $4.16. 

Mr. Hears: What is the cost of the goods? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The cost of the goods is $9.89 in that case. 

The Witness: That is the cost of the material. The cost of the goods in the 
store was $19.80. 

Mr. Heaps: What was the cost of the denim that went into the manufacture 
of the goods? 


The WItNEss: $9.89. 
Mr. Heaps: Per dozen. 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


. $3.36 labour for a dozen overalls would represent something like 30 | 
cents apiece?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is for the making. Here is the same thing again—overalls $6.15? 
—A. This would be 50 cents each. 

@. Material 50 cents, labour for making overalls 15 cents, estimated expense 
1 cent, direct cost 66 cents, depreciation 6 cents, estimated cost 72 cents?—A. 
Those were sold at a loss to the store—684 cents plus sales tax brought the total 
cost up to 723 cents—retail selling price $1.10 or an initial mark-up of 52.1 
per cent. 

@. And the mark-up was 37 cents—labour 15 cents on that dozen?—A. Yes. 
That is the end of that section. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just before you leave that. In F-7, which is the men’s clothing factory 
which we have been examining, it will be noted that the labour in as far as the 
actual making up of the articles is concerned—the proportion of the selling 
price is comparatively small in some of these items cited a moment ago by 
Mr. Sommerville. For instance, here is one: labour cost $5.97, retail mark-up 
or profit added, $11.15—about double what the labour cost is. Here is another 
one, $4.62?—A. That is the productive labour cost. 

Q. That is what I am referring to only. 

Mr. Factor: What significance has that? 


The CHatrMAN: I am going to point out what I think is the significant 
point. Another item shows $4.62 and a mark-up of $11.15. Another is $3.61 
and the mark-up is $12.54. Another one is $3.72 and the mark-up is $7.29. If 
you turn over to what you were at yesterday concerning wages you will find 
in that department, F-7, there were three pages of details showing about one 
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hundred operatives who earned substantially less than the minimum wage and 
received no bonuses, running from $5 down to less than $1 in some instances 
below the minimum wage. . 


The Wirness: That is about that many operatives in three different 
weeks. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Wirness: ‘There were in that department an average of about 200 
piece workers. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Each page is for a separate week. That would be 
about 85 on a page. 


_ The WITNEss: There was, generally, a substantial percentage below the 
minimum wage so that there might be, roughly, 40 people affected each week 
on the average who would not be bonused. 


The CHAIRMAN: Who were receiving less than the minimum wage and 
were not bonused? 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Would it be possible to carry that a step further and figure out how 
much of the gross profit was paid out in wages ultimately? Mr. Stevens has 
given us how much of the productive cost was paid out in wages—now, how 
much of the spread between the cost to the store and the ultimate selling price 
was paid out in wages?—A. We are compiling, but have not quite completed, 
a break-down of the sales dollar in the department stores we are examining 
into, but I cannot offhand tell you Just what it will show for any particular 
company. 

The CuairMAN: You are getting up a statement on that? 


Mr. Factor: You are not intimating that there are some more investiga- 
tions, are you? 
The Witnuss: No, these figures are merely being compiled. 


Witness Retired. 


Water Gorbon, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Turn to statement L-1. Will you just give us the report on the operation 
of the groceterias?7—A. L-1 shows the comparative results of the groceterla 
unit operated by the T. Eaton Company Limited for the years 1929 to 1933 
inclusive and indicates that a loss has been incurred in each year. 

Q. How many groceterias do they operate?—A. At 15th May, 1934, there 
were 38 of these groceterias in operation in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan which were controlled from Toronto. The company operates other 
groceterias in addition to these 38. In the west a few of the large department 
stores manage directly some of the groceterias, and in the Maritimes a chain 
is operated by Canadian Stores Limited. The Toronto office of the Eaton 
Company supervises the purchases of the groceterias at Timiskaming and Rouyn 
which are controlled from Montreal. Do you want the names of the 38? 

Q. Well, we have them in the record, have we not?—A. They can go into 
the record. 
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@. You had better put them in—A. The names of the places where they 
are located are:— 

Eastern Stores: Barrie, Ontario; Cobalt, Ontario; Cornwall, Ontario, Galt, 
Ontario; Guelph, Ontario; Kirkland Lake, Ontario; Kingston, Ontario; Belle- 
ville, Ontario; Brantford, Ontario; Brockville, Ontario; Chatham, Ontario; 
Kitchener, Ontario; Lindsay, Ontario; Niagara Falls, Ontario; Orillia, Ontario; 
Oshawa, Ontario; St. Thomas, Ontario; Smiths Falls, Ontario; Timmins, On- 
tario; Welland, Ontario; Kapuskasing, Ontario; North Bay, Ontario; Peter- 
borough, Ontario; St. Catharines, Ontario; Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario; Stratford, 
Ontario; Sudbury, Ontario; Woodstock, Ontario. 

Western Stores: Fort Frances, Ontario; Fort William, Ontario; Kenora, 
Ontario; Dauphin, Manitoba; Portage, Manitoba; Transcona, Manitoba; North 
Battleford, Saskatchewan; Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 

This statement, showing the losses in each year, can be broken down to 
show the results of the eastern units—that is the main Ontario units and the 
western units consisting of three Ontario stores at Fort Frances, Fort William 
and Kenora; three Manitoba stores and two Saskatchewan stores—and this 
break-down indicates that the western eight stores have shown a profit in each 
year. 

Q. Each year for the last five years?—A. Each year for the last five years. 

Mr. KENNeEpy (Winnipeg): What is the profit in each store? 

The Witness: I have not got that. 


The CuHatrmMan: Is that profit in the western section substantial? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


(. Just have that entered in the record?—A. In the year 1929 the eastern 
group showed a loss of $61,106, the western group showed a profit of $480, a net 
loss of $60,626; in 1930 the eastern group showed a loss of $25,839 and the 
western lot showed a profit of $8,759 or a net loss of $17,080; in 1931 the 
eastern group showed a loss of $74,135 and the western group showed a profit of 
$18,075, a net loss of $56,060; in 1932 the eastern losses were $106,007 and the 
western profits were $14,018, a net loss of $91,989; in 1933 the eastern losses 
were $105,597 and the western profits were $33,665 or a net loss of $71,932. 

The store managers make purchases locally to a limited extent, but the 
bulk of the buying is done by the grocery department of T. Eaton Company, 
Limited, Toronto, which places orders estimated to cover their requirements 
for the Toronto grocery department, the groceteria department located in the 
Toronto store and the other groceterias. 

_Q. Now, in the operation of these groceterias, they are operated as part of 
the Toronto store?—A. Yes, one unit of the T. Eaton Company, Limited. 

Q. It is not a separate company operating itself?—A. No. 

Q. And these losses are directly reflected in the merchandising operations 
of the Toronto store?—A. Yes, they would be shown on statement D-1. 


By the Chairman: 
_Q. And this is a department somewhat different from others in that it has 
a single buying system for these groceterias?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. Sommerville: | 


Q. They have quite a rapid turnover in the grocery department, have they 

not?—-A. I presume so. 3 
Q. About what proportion would the turnover be?—A. About nine times. 
The Cuarrman: Yes, upwards of nine times. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q: The turnover of stock would be about nine times a year; at least, the 
sales are equivalent to a turnover of nine times a year?—A. That is a better way 
of putting 1t. 

Q. Notwithstanding these profits in the west, the net loss has been sub- 
stantial every year?—A. Yes. 

Q. From $17,000 to $91,000 in three years? 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. Is there any credit given in this eroceteria business, or is it all cash? 
—_A. I cannot tell you; we made a very brief examination of this unit; it is a 
small unit—I understand it is all cash. 

Q. The net result is that the independent grocer has to compete with a 
business which recoups its losses out of some other branch of merchandise ?— 
A. Yes, that 1s correct. 

Q. In addition to that, a department which operates on an all cash basis ?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Before you leave the Toronto store, | would like to deal with a depart- 
ment which was dealt with the day before yesterday?—A. AA-47. 

Q. A department having to do with the question of drugs, which came up in 
a very definite way the other day. The operations of this department may pro- 
vide us with some information that might be helpful to the committee?— 
A. AA-48, the fourth line from the top. 

Q. The drug department, D-10. Now, with reference to this department, 
you are submitting a statement of sample drugs, and the prices paid, the dis- 
counts given, special discounts, and the unit laid down cost, the indicated seli- 
ing price and the amount of the mark-up and the percentage of same?—A. Yes, 
there are two statements. AA-47 shows the examples of the spread and the 
different items of drugs which are sold; AA-48 is a similar statement for patent 
medicine. They are divided, and we showed them on two different statements 
instead of one. 


Mr. Insuey: Before you go into the details, perhaps you could tell us if 
private brands were sold at a very high mark-up as compared with nationally 
advertised standard brands of drugs? | 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Their own manufacture?—A. Statement AA.49 shows examples of the 
initial mark-up on drugs which they manufactured themselves, and as far as the 
examples shown in the statement are concerned, which are more or less repre- 
sentative, they are slightly higher, but we did not take a weighted average. 

Q. The drugs on AA.49 are drugs that are manufactured or put up by the 
firm itself?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is put up in their own factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the first, medicinal oil; tell us what that indicates?—A. The factory 
material and labour costs were 21-2 cents; factory selling price to the store 
was 32 cents, so that the factory has a gross profit before its expenses of 10°8 
cents. The gross profit percentage on cost, on the material and labour, would be 
50-9 per cent, out of which it would have to pay its expenses. 

Q. Now, in connection with those sales, they have one price— 

Q. Carry that right through please—A. The unit laid down cost to the store, 
after adding sales tax and so on, is 34 cents; the indicated selling price was 75 
cents, a mark-up of 41 cents, or 121-1 per cent on costs to the store. 

Q. That is to say, the factory had a mark-up of 50 per cent on the manu- 
factured cost, and then the store had——A. On labour and material. 
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Q. —a mark-up of 121 per cent on the price paid by the store?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the next one, nerve food.—A. I should like to point this out, that 
there are two prices to the store, one for merchandise sold in the regular way 
over the counter, and another for merchandise which is going to be placed on sale. 

Q. A special sale?—A. A special sale. Merchandise which is going to be 
sold on special sales is transferred to the store at a lower price. 

Q. A lower mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. In this particular case, the mark-up on the factory gross profit on the 
same drug, when sold for a special sale, was 41-5 per cent?—A. Yes; and the 
laid down cost to the store was 31-8 cents. The selling price was 65 cents; the 
mark-up to the store 33:2, or 104:4 per cent. 

Q. The next item is nerve food?—A. Nerve food; regular price, material and 
labour cost, 9-5 cents. The factory made a gross profit of 7 cents, or 73-7 per 
cent; the cost to the store was 17-5 cents; the selling price was 35 cents, a per- 
centage mark-up of 100 per cent. 

Q. The factory gross was 73-7 per cent, and on top of that the store had a 
mark-up of 100 per cent?—A. And on similar merchandise for a special sale, 
a mark-up of 66-7 per cent to the store. 

Q. A mark-up of 66-7 per cent to the store? A factory mark-up of 36-8 
per cent?—A. On labour and material costs. Now, in addition, there is a third 
price in certain cases. Hypophosphates Cloudy are sold at three different prices; 
the regular price, the special sale price, and what they call the family sale price. 

Q. In each case the factory has a gross profit, in the regular way 26 per 
cent; on the special sale, 15 per cent; on the family sale 9-9 per cent?—A. Yes. 

. In that case the store had a mark-up of 75 per cent in the regular way, 
71-2 per cent in the special sale, and 74 per cent in the family sale?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that carries us through. Here is camphor oil, further down?—A. 
Material and labour costs, 11:5. The factory made a gross profit of 5 cents; 
laid down cost to the store was 17-5. 

Q. What was the mark-up?—A. The mark-up percentage on labour and 
material cost, 43-5 per cent; laid down cost to the store, 174 cents; selling price 
30 cents, a mark-up percentage of 71-4 per cent. 

Q. Then you have Fruit saline?—A. Material and labour costs in the factory 
were 11-7 cents. The factory made a gross profit of 8-3 cents, percentage 70-9 
per cent; laid down cost to the store was 21 cents; the indicated selling price 
35 cents, a mark-up of 65-4 per cent. 

@. On the next page you have milk of magnesia toothpaste?—A. Milk of 
magnesia toothpaste, factory, labour and material cost 7-56 cents. The factory 
made a gross profit of 2-44 cents. Merchandise sold for regular purposes at a 
mark-up of 32-2 per cent. The unit laid down cost to the store was 114 cents; 
the indicated selling price 18 cents, a mark-up of 53-2 per cent. 

Q. Take the last item, the lowest mark-up, boracic acid?—-A. Boracic acid, 
taking the one pound unit, material and other costs, 12-3 cents; gross profit on 
the regular merchandise to the factory, 4-7 cents, or 38:2 per cent. The unit 
laid down cost to the store, 18 cents. The indicated selling price, 25 cents; the 
initial mark-up percentage 38-9 cents. On the merchandise sold on the family 
sale basis, the mark-up percentage was reduced to 16-9 per cent to the store. 

Q. On the family?—A. Yes. 

Q. 17-9 on the factory and 16-9 to the store?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. What is the significance of the family sale?—A. It is just a method of 
distribution so far as the company is concerned; but when they are putting on 
this merchandise, for what they call a family sale, they reduce the selling price, 
and the factory takes part of the reduction as well, they reduce the amount 
they pay to their factory. 

Mr. Youne: An Eaton family sale. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. On the family sale price, the mark-up ordinarily seems to be more 
than on the regular sale?—A. No, less, Mr. Kennedy. 
Q. It is more in several cases?—A. It may be below. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The store has more, the factory a little less. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. I do not see the difference between one and the other?—A. They have 
three selling prices. Regular merchandise is sold at one price. If they have a 
sale, it sells at a slightly reduced price. Then they sometimes have what they 
call family sales when they reduce the selling price still further. They make 
a higher mark-up, because when selling merchandise in the family sale, they 
reduce the price which they paid for it. 
Q. Ordinarily, on the family sale, the price to the public for any given 
article is less, is it?-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then, these department operations showed a profit?—A. Statement AA-50 
shows the comparative operating results of the store drug department? 

Q. Consistently for five years it has made a net profit?—A. A net profit 
in every year. Statement AA-51 shows the results of the operations of the 
factory drug department, and it also shows the profit in every year. 

Q. That indicates the factory has maintained a profit in each year of its 
operations?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a maintained mark-up? Now, turning to the operations of the 
Winnipeg store and mail order, which you examined.—A. Statement M-1 is the 
first statement after the BB’s and after the AA’s. 

Q. MM-1?—A. M-1, before that. Statement M-1 shows results of each 
of the operations of each of the departments of the Winnipeg store, for the year 
1933, and indicates that there are 57 departments out of which 38 of them made 
profits, and 19 of them made losses. The largest profit was made by the 
bargain basement department, which amounted to $52,601.22. 

Q. Whereabouts is that; whereabouts is the reference?—A. After the groce- 
teria. 
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STaTEMENT No. M-—-3 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF ADVERTISING OF THE WINNIPEG Store 1924 ro 1933 INCLUSIVE 


(Number of lines of Advertising) 


Year ee Tribune Total etre. 
Press Advertising 
$ 
Leelee reece amr tears tera a Tee Setar ses ee eee eS 1,341,536 | 1,384,315 | 2,725,851 230,065 
NO Be ee BO a eg len se cache ro Sete Rolfe LEA te G+ 1,494,324 | 1,477,036 | 2,971,354 260,328 
CPL ost a TN al See a aed a ereniery i ae ees One ice ee 1,662,555 | 1,661,145 | 3,323,700 306, 303 
We iene Beta «sic ias sie: chads SAP © esac, Sak Pw cite aes <a hate Ke «9 2,069,720 | 2,046,051 | 4,115,771 362,309 
RODSe ants eet ee RGR ON Nee ently assis oanye ni be oh + mer 2,166,687 | 2,143,890 | 4,310,577 426,540 
OE Ic AGE cial nA Sib neal le Ble erie rnrey irs 2 wn aie Ra 2,096,746 | 2,096,645 | 4,193,391 407,598 
ROS eee. Oe otk PRR Ns A ae ers WH Es ME 9 Be ne. « 2,100,724 | 2,101,365 | 4,202,089 401,024 
PEA ipallad BARD vollen! rath May A BEM aOR re Bm RO 1,968,233 | 1,960,902 | 3,929,135 371,516 
yey «lag Ale Sia > a ee (a ee ark Sea ee een TD 1,797,664 | 1,801,812 | 3,599,476 341, 409 
DS ete tae ametterc sas x 2, ogo ns Seat et egeeie ee Bin WE es 1,799,285 | 1,820,264 | 3,619,549 329, 139 
Ce ee eee e eer rere ieee ener rece ee cain reece caer ee IBUSImRIAE GAMRITAE TSE" SOMEICGRIONST IRE GEE TSE 
QrATEMENT OF FLYER’? ADVERTISING—/TH NoVEMBER 1933 To 15TH May 1934 

eee EEA ETETo_eo 
Lineage Issue Total Cost 

AO i a ee 

$ 
7-11th November 1933 29, 568 60, 000 2,089 
Tat December 1933.0... 0.0... fee e eke eee e nee as ends ene 29, 568 60, 000 2,346 
PRE ANUAT Vi 1OS4. oc, Be han. Pe a0 Sk dee eh Go lane de Ua Hod Saute 9,856 62,000 Free Press 2,103 
9, 856 40,000 Tribune 

Ati January: 1034.0. 28 at sin - Te to ee Re Be Cah oh a IRS os OE a 19,712 60, 000 1,367 
Tet MeDrusry, 1004 coos coe cies etna cies it et ne ste sit 25,344 60, 006 2,094 
15th February 1934...........0cesceeesenseretedurereetens 12,672 60, 000 2,047 
Het ATC) 1054 pace cot ad votes dye > we'd baat ab coe siele bg 8 me 25,344 60, 000 1,903 
AGATA AECIY LOSE. ce ae oe ctrshes Me ae wie pees san se 6 eos oe + abe ae 25,344 60, 000 2,030 
AGtIRAD TA) TOGA ais Be. o's Ae eg aisle Bes Sh = ae leat ete gel a8 25,344 60, 600 2,228 
bet Mary 195420 i oh Be He wie sae oes hae aS OR So al he a 25,344 60, 000 1,995 


ath May 10g6 cy, fc oy Me Be Be gs et Se Bits a ee oe 25,344 60, 000 2,030 
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The Wirnsss: Statement M-2 is a comparative operating statement, 24th 
January, 1924, to 11th January, 1934. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. This bargain basement department, how does it get its goods? It makes 
a profit, and I presume it sells all its goods at a bargain; how can they show a 
profit more than anybody else?—A. They sell the goods in that department at 
cheaper prices than prevail in the ordinary store department; they make more 
money because they presumably buy the goods sold there at cheaper prices. 

Q. Do they buy the left-overs from the other departments and sell them 
at a profit?—A. They might do that to some extent, but I think the profit 
would be realized by buying clearance lines and selling them at. comparatively 
low selling prices, and also by the fact that they have a big turnover which 
would reduce the cost per dollar. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then statement M-2, comparative operating statement, does that show 
you total sales?—A. Total sales for the year 1933 were $18,341,441. 

Q. Yes, and the gross profit?—A. The gross profit on sales was $5,026,869.69, 
or 37-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. Gross profit?—A. Gross profit percentage on cost. 

Q. That would be the result of the maintained mark-up?—A. Yes, after 
deducting all mark-downs. 

Q. The maintained mark-up after deducting all mark-downs?—-A. Yes. 
The statement shows the workroom costs, the expenses charged to the various 
departments, and shows that the store made a net profit for the year of $137,- 
231.01. 

Q. This is one of the most profitable units of the company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. That is for the year ending January 11th, 1934??—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: . 

Q. In this bargain section that was referred to, the amount of that business 
was $1,306,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the sustained mark-up there was 22-85 per cent?—A. The business 
was $1,306,281, and the percentage of gross profit on cost was 22-85 per cent, 
which is considerably below the average. 

Q. Yes, and the profit was $52,601?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. That is a bargain section known as the basement of the Winnipeg store? 
—A. Yes, sir. : 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. You say that is substantially less than the other departments, but I 
observe the groceteria shows a 15-10 per cent mark-up?—-A. Yes. 
Q. And that provided a very large volume of business?—A. It provided a 
volume of $1,357,247, and the operations resulted in a net profit of $32,333. 
Q. That low mark-up on groceries would have quite a substantial effect on 
the average or indicated mark-up?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. That bargain section in the basement of the Winnipeg unit shows a profit 
for the year ending 11th January last of $52,601, and that is the largest profit 
of any department?—A. Yes. 
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Q. The next largest being the groceteria?—A. Yes. 
Q. Showing a profit of $32,333.90?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Now, take 1925?—A. In the year 1924 the sales amounted to $23,935,965 
and resulted in a net profit of $1,050,000. 
Q. Now then, it rose to a peak in 1928 of what?——-A. $30,346,000 sales and 
the net profit to $800,107. 
@. There is a very large increase in the expenses?—A. Yes. 
Q. $700,000 over the previous year?—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. What was responsible for that?—A. I do not know what the increased 
expenditure in that year was. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And then it dropped from $30,000,000 in 1928 to?—A. The sales dropped 
off in each year to $18,341,000 in 1933. 

Q. In 1930 the sales were $29,000,000 odd?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the year 1929 the gross profit was 30-9 per cent?—A. After 
deducting workroom wages. 

Q. And the net profit was?—A. $693,748. 

Q. Then the next year?—A. In the year 1930 the sales were $27,918,000. 
The percentage of net gross profit on cost was 33:1 per cent, and the net profit 
was $753,692. 

Q. Then the next year?—A. In 1931 the sales were $23,326,000; the per- 
centage of net gross profit on cost was 37:5 per cent; and the net profit was 
$444,707. 

@. And the next year?—A. In the year 1932 the sales were $20,054,000; 
the percentage of net gross profit on cost was 33-2 per cent; and the net profit 
was $130,410. 

Q. And 1933?—A. In 1933 the sales were $18,341,441; the percentage of 
net gross profit on cost was 33-3 per cent; and the net profit was $141,199. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. These mark-ups have not risen lately? —-A. No. 
Mr. SomMeErRvVILLE: They have risen from 30-9 in 1929 to 33-3 in 1933. 


Mr. Iustny: In 1925 they were 31-8 per cent which is not much below what 
they are to-day. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. Just referring to the last two years ending January 12th, 1933 and 
January 11th, 1934, I notice that the total sales for the year 1932 were $20,000,- 
000 odd with a net profit of $130,000 odd. In the next year—1933—with a smaller 
sale volume of $18,000,000 odd the net profit was $141,000 odd. To what is that 
attributed ?—A. Partly due to a reduction in expenses. 

q. Can you analyse that?—A. First of all, the cost of sales was reduced so 
that the difference in the gross profit, first of all, was only $436,000. 

Q. Yes?—A. The work room wages were reduced $8,000 and the expenses 
were reduced $438,000. 

Q. Well, in the expenses you include wages?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is any considerable portion of that extra profit with the smaller sale 
volume due to the reduction in wages? 
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Mr. RicHarpson: I will look up to see if there was any reduction in the wage 
scale. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): All right. 

The Witness: We did not go into this quite as thoroughly as we did in 
Toronto. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. While you are preparing the answer to that question may I point this 
out to you and ask if you found any explanation for it: For the year ending 31st 
January, 1926, with sales of $25,000,000, the expenses are $4,900,000, and for the 
year ending 12th January, 1933, with sales of $20,000,000—$5,000,000 less—the 
expenses are $4,879,000, practically the same. Is there any explanation for that 
situation, the expenses not falling in proportion with the drop of $5,000,000 in 
business or 20 per cent?—-A. The only explanation is that a large part of those 
expenses are uncontrollable. | 

Mr. Facror: Where have I heard that before. 


Mr. RicHarpson: The answer to your question, Mr. Kennedy, is that there 
was a reduction in wages in 1933 varying from 6 per cent to 8 per cent; that 
followed the reduction by the Province of Manitoba in the minimum wage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And what was the total saving there by reason of the reduction in wages 
at Winnipeg? 

The Witness: We have not got the saving. It was from 6 per cent to 8 
per cent on salaries from $15 and upwards, and there were also a number of the 
employees who had previously been earning the then minimum who had not been 
reduced, who were reduced to the $11 rate. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Just on that, you mentioned in 1933 the reduction was what?—A. On 
employees from $15 and upwards a reduction of from 6 per cent to 8 per cent; 
and a reduction of $1 on a number of the employees who had been earning the 
previous minimum. 3 

Q. And that reduction in the employees wages synchronized with the lower- 
ing of requirements under the Minimum Wage Law of Manitoba?—A. The 
reduction of the lowest did; I cannot speak positively on those above $15. I 
think the reduction was made fairly early in the year; I believe it was April Ist, 
that is, in the minimum wage legislation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then the next statement?—-A. The next statement is M-3. 

The Witness: Statement M-3 shows the advertising in the two daily Win- 
nipeg papers, the number of lines of advertising, and also the total cost of adver- 
tising. In 1924 the number of lines of advertising amounted to 2,725,851, and 
that increased to a peak in the year 1928 of 4,310,577 lines; and it then decreased 
to 1932 when it amounted to 3,599,476 lines, and showed a slight increase in 
1933 at 3,619,549 lines. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And the cost of the advertising in 1925 was $260,000, and in 1933 $329,- 
000?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Young: 


_ _ Q. The saving in advertising is just about equivalent to the increased profits, 
is 1t not, $341,000 and $329,000?—A. That is correct. 
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Mr. SommervitLtE: $11,000. 
Mr. Younc: Just about equivalent to the increased profits for the year. 


The Witness: Getting more advertising for their money. The statement 
also shows the particulars of flier advertising, which was commenced in Novem- 
ber, 1933, following the example of the Hudson Bay Company. These fliers 
resemble newspaper sheets and are left at the various houses. It has only been 
in operation for a short time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This is Montreal; I see it is from the 7th of November to the 15th of 
May?—A. Yes. 

Q. From November 7, 1933, to May 16, 1934?—A. Yes. About twice. a 
month they seem to be running them now. 

Q. And about $2,000 an issue?—A. Yes. 

Q. About $4,000 a month?—A. Yes. Statement M-4 shows the principal 
suppliers to the Winnipeg units, that 1s the Winnipeg store and mail order and 
the other western units. 

Q. And that shows one supplier of over $500,000?—A. Yes, and four between 
$300,000 and $400,000; four between $200,000 and $300,000, and about thirty 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Q. I observe there that a large number of the purchases are from the east, 
Montreal and Toronto?—-A. Yes. We made a selection from the purchase orders 
and invoices of the various departments. The departments examined into are 
summarized on Statement MM-1. Examples of the price spreads and also of the 
comparative results of the departments examined into are shown on statements 
MM-2 to MM-37. Is it your intention to file them? 

Q. Yes, just file them. Take your furniture mark-ups?—A. The average 
eross profit percentage on cost, before workroom wages, of this department was 
38.94 per cent. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. What are you reading from?—A. MM-2. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. MM-1 is the summary?—A. The summary is on MM-1. 

Q. In this furniture department, from 58 suppliers you listed 58 different 
items?—_A. The amount of the orders listed amount to $23,811; the percentage 
of that to the total is 7 per cent; and the number of examples of shipments sup- 
porting the various purchases shown on these statements following is 79 examples. 

Q. And the mark-ups?—A. The mark-ups range from a high of 83-36 per 
cent initial mark-up to a low of 7.62 per cent initial mark-up. The gross profit 
of the department was $132,802.35; the percentage of gross profits to cost of sales, 
38.96 per cent. After deducting workroom wages, the percentage was reduced 
to 31.55 per cent. 

Q. Now, with reference to men’s suits?—A. In men’s suits, we listed par- 
ticulars from 48 different orders and 25 different orders covering shipments from 
the T. Eaton Company factory. The total of these amounted to 29.5 per cent 
of the total purchases of the department. 

Q. And the mark-ups ranged from 70 per cent to 19 per cent?——A. In the case 
of the purchases from outside suppliers. 

Q. And the gross profit?—A. The gross profit percentage on cost was 39°61 
per cent; after deducting workroom wages, it was reduced to 29-71 per cent. 

Q. Now take boys’ pants, suits, etc?—-A. We listed 37 orders from outside 
suppliers and 18 from the T. Eaton Company factory. The aggregate of that 
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amounted to 14 per cent of the total purchases of the department. The mark- 
ups on purchases from outside departments ranged from 67:8 per cent to 7°87 
‘per cent on the items listed. The gross profit on cost was 33-90 per cent. There 
were no workroom wages in that department. 

Q. Looking at that furniture department, and referring to your memorandum, 
perhaps you can give us your observations upon that examination? 


-Mr. Factor: What number? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The memorandum. 


The Wirnsss: Yes, the memorandum—Statement MM-2. The total sales 
have declined from $1,169,000 in the year 1929 to $473,000 in the year 1933, more 
than 60 per cent. In this department the percentage of net gross profit to cost 
declined from 32°83 per cent in the year 1929 to 27-07 per cent in the year 1932. 
It showed a slight increase in the year 1933 to 30-14 per cent. The department 
showed a net profit for the year 1929 of $30,360, but has shown a loss in each 
of the next four years, the loss in 1933 amounting to $19,049. The amount of the 
average sale has declined from $26.06 in 1929 to $12.86 in 1933. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is due to the purchase of cheaper goods?—A. Either that or getting 
less money for the average sale. The wages paid per 100 sales, or rather for 
100 transactions were $113.97 in the year 1929; the wages paid per transaction 
decreased to $52.30 in the year 1933 for 100 transactions. But it should be 
remembered that the average value of the transaction decreased very materially. 

Q. What about consignment goods?—A. The practice followed in purchas- 
ing from Winnipeg suppliers is to buy samples of the various suites or types of 
furniture for display purposes. As sales are made additional suites are purchased 
from the manufacturer who ships them direct to the customer. The department 
managers informed us that in dealing with one company situated in Winnipeg, 
it was the practice to purchase the cheaper suites but to have the more expensive 
ones sent in on consignment. In the case of another company all merchandise 
is returnable within two months after it has been received, if the T. Eaton Com- 
pany is unable to sell it. 

Q. That is one of the largest companies in Canada?—A. Yes. The total 
merchandise brought in on consignment and the total amount of merchandise 
returned to suppliers are comparatively small, however, when compared with the 
total purchases of the department for the year 1933. That does not include any 
sales that may have been made from samples on the floor. 

Q. On this basis, the sales are largely made from samples of the Winnipeg 
manufacturer?—A. Sales of merchandise supplied from Winnipeg manufacturers 
are. 

By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. You mentioned goods coming on consignment from a large manufacturer 
returnable if not moved inside of two months?—A. That is an arrangement, a 
verbal arrangement, which the department manager has. 

Q. Does it work out with much goods being returned?—A. No. 

Q. Because there would be freight both ways on that?—A. I said that the 
total amount of merchandise returned to suppliers is comparatively small com- 
pared with the volume of the business. 

Q. That was not a Winnipeg firm you referred to?—A. I don’t know if that 
company has a branch in Winnipeg or not. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There are certain eastern manufacturers that have branches in Winni- 
peg?_A. I understand so. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. They ship out knocked-down stuff, don’t they, and set it up—partially 
manufactured goods?—A. The eastern suppliers? 
Q. Yes?—A. I don’t know that, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. All right, will you continue?—A. It is not the general practice of the 
department to make allowances on furniture turned in on new purchases, although 
this is done in the case of special sales put on at certain times during the year. 
Contributions to the advertising of this department were received from five 
manufacturers, and they totalled $750 in 1933. 

Q. The next is men’s clothing?—A. The examples of the various purchases 
and the price spreads is shown on Statement MM-4 and MM-5, in the case of 
purchases from the Eaton Company factories. 

Q. I notice in connection with the men’s clothing department—did tney 


have a $16.50 special made-to-measure suit out there—a large number bought , 


from some firms in Montreal, special made-to-measure suits?—-A. There will be 
extra freight on merchandise shipped out to Winnipeg, and I do not think they 
would send them by express. 

Q. Take this first item here, made-to-measure suits, apparently from Mont- 
real?—A. The total amount of the order is small on that first one. The laid- 
down cost was $14.64, the initial selling price was $22.70; the mark-up percentage 
(initial) 55:02 per cent. 

Q. Then the ready-made suits, here is a large order for $13.20, blue serge 
four-piece suit?—A. Laid-down cost $11.84, initial selling price $18.50, a mark-up 
percentage of 56-18. ; 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
Q. It is a matter of note that on that complete page all this clothing with 
two exceptions come from Montreal?—A. One item is from Vancouver. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The one item from Vancouver is the silk-facing coat, all the rest are from 
Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here is one, a two-pants suit—stripe worsted, from Montreal, $4,150.35? 
—A. Laid-down cost was $11.27, sold for $16.50, an initial mark-up of 46-3 
per cent. 

Q. Some other firms here, $3,584?—-A. Laid down cost on that was $17.08, 
the selling price was $28.47, the initial mark-up percentage was 66-67. 

@. Some of these firms we will have a report on shortly. Here is another 
one, $12,000?—-A. For 2-pants suits: laid-down cost $13.78, selling price $22.90, 
initial mark-up percentage 51-84. 

Q. Ten, overcoats; from some of these same firms—here is one at the bottom 
of the page $2,170?—-A. Laid-down cost $16.75, sold at $28.10, an initial mark-up 
of 70:15 per cent. 

Q. Overalls?—A. Bought from a Winnipeg firm: the first one was laid down 
at $1.62, sold at $2.25, an initial mark-up percentage of 39-14. 

Q. The last one?—A. Laid down at $1.18, sold at $1.55, initial mark-up 
percentage 30-91. | 

Q. Here is ready-made suits again, the next item?—A. Young men’s two- 
Hes se laid-down cost $11.02, sold at $17.50, an initial mark-up percentage 
of 58-74. 

Q. The maintained mark-up there, after write-down, is 39-61 per cent on cost 
for the department?—A. Yes. 

Q. From their own factory, that would be at Toronto I think?—A. Yes, the 
Eaton factory were the principal suppliers to this department. 
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Q. Take that first group there?—A. Eatonia suits were laid down in Winni- 
peg at $17.76, sold for $25, an initial mark-up percentage of 40-81. 

Q. Sport suits?—A. Laid-down cost $12.90, sold for $20, initial mark-up 
percentage 54-99. 

Q. Special 2-pants suits?—A. The first one, laid down at $17.49, sold for 
$25, initial mark-up percentage $42.94. 

Q. The next one?—A. Special made-to-measure suits, laid down $16.27, sold 
at $23, an initial mark-up percentage of 41°36. 

Q. On this whole group of made-to-measure suits, and there is a large 
number of them, the mark-up runs from 38 per cent to 57 per cent?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. On trousers?—A. The mark-up percentage in the four items shown runs 
from 40:1 to 49-37. 

Mr. Youne: What about this one at the bottom of the sheet. 


Mr. SomMeERVILLE: That is a loss leader all right, Men’s Crombie Mon- 
tagnac Overcoats. 


The Witness: Laid-down cost $31.80, sold for $28.50, a loss of $3.30. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What loss did the factory take on that?—A. We have not the costs of 
that particular overcoat. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Montagnac refers to the cloth, does it not?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Then Montagnac is not an imported coat, it is just imported cloth?— 
A. It is made from cloth that has been imported. | 
Q. But it is not an imported coat?—A. No, it is made up in the Eaton 
factory. | 
Mr. Factor: We will have to increase the tariff on that. 


The Wirness: Statement MM-6 shows the comparative operations of this 
department for the last five years, and indicates that the net profit made in 
each year amounted to $2,200 in 1933. 


The CuairmMan: I think Mr. Young is tired, we will adjourn. 


Mr. Youne: Mr. Chairman, when are we going to have Eatons come here 
and answer to all this? 


- The Cuatrman: I do not know, they are sitting here. 


Mr. Youne: Can you tell me this: are we going to have evidence from 
independent dealers? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Sir. 
Mr. Youne: As to what their spread is? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Gentlemen, we will adjourn until eleven o’clock to-morrow. 


The committee adjourned at 5.50 p.m. to meet again on Friday, June 19, 
1934, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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House oF COMMONS, 
Fripay, June 15, 1934. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 am., the Hon. H. H. Stevens presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: The minutes of yesterday’s meetings record the witnesses 
heard; I do not see any documents filed. The minutes will be approved. 


W. L. Gorpon, (examination resumed). 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. When we left off yesterday, Mr. Gordon, we were dealing with the 
operations of the Winnipeg store—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And we had reached the boys’ clothing.—A. Boys’ clothing, statement 
MM-7. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Have we got that?—A. No, it is a price spread statement. It shows 
examples of the spread on approximately 40 different articles purchased by 
this department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What proportion did they buy from their own factory?—A. In the year 
1933 this department purchased $24,700 approximately from the Eaton factory. 
It is a small department. 

Q. That is from the Montreal factory?—A. From the Montreal factory, 
yes, which is a clothing factory. 

Q. Then what proportion does that represent as compared with outside 
suppliers? —A. They purchased approximately 18 per cent of the requirements 
from their own Montreal factory. 

Q. And 82 per cent from outside?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of which 36 per cent came from the province of Quebec apparently ?— 
A. That is correct. In the case of the men’s clothing department which we were 
dealing with yesterday, 57 per cent came from outside suppliers in the province 
of Quebec. : 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Men’s clothing?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is something in connection with boys’ clothing and men’s cloth- 
ing I do not understand. I notice in this statement, M-1, boys’ clothing depart- 
ment and men’s clothing department, the mark-up in the boys’ clothing is 32-8 
per cent and that was maintained apparently; in the men’s clothing the mark-up 
is 32:92 per cent and that is maintained. In the men’s clothing department 
there is a profit of $35,000 and the boys’ clothing department shows a loss of 
$2.000?—A. You are referring to the clothing department of the mail order 
division, Winnipeg, which we have not come to yet, Mr. Kennedy. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I have statement N-1 before me—A. In the store, men’s clothing depart- 
ment, they had a mark-up percentage on cost of 39-6 per cent; and they made 
a profit of $2,219. | 

@. Yes?—A. And in the boys’ clothing the mark-up was 33-9 per cent on 
cost and they made a loss of $2,614. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. What was the turn-over there?—A. In the boys’ clothing the sales 
amounted to $176,000 and in the men’s clothing the sales amounted to $689,000. 
The boys’ clothing department in the Winnipeg store is a small department. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. The mark-up is about the same, still in the one case they make a loss 
and in the other a profit. 


Mr. Heaps: The turn-over is much greater 

The Witness: The turn-over is much greater in the men’s clothing depart- 
ment, and as far as the store is concerned the mark-up was 39 per cent on 
cost on men’s clothing as compared with boys’ clothing of only 33-9 per cent. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. Well, then, it is these other items that make up the difference?—A. Yes. 


There is not an awful lot of difference; one department made a profit of only 
$2,000 and the other a loss of $2,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, in this clothing you have the quantities here, boys’ suits $1,462?— 
A. The laid down cost of which was $9.03; initial selling price $13.95; mark-up 
percentage of 54-16 per cent on cost. 

Q. That is one of the firms that we have had given in evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. And convicted for breach of the Minimum Wage Law. The next item, 
boys’ suits?—A. Laid down cost $6.24; sold for $10.50; initial mark-up per- 
centage of 60-33 per cent. 

Q. Heavy 4-piece suits, $1,015, another firm on which we will have a 
report?—A. Cost $8.78; sold for $12.95; initial mark-up percentage of 54-53 
per cent. ; 

Q. And the next item $850?—A. Youth’s 4-piece suits cost $9.17; sold for 
$13.95; initial mark-up percentage of 52-12 per cent. 

@. That is from the same firm. Then just below that, boy’s overcoats?——A. 
Cost $8.60, sold for $13.50; mark-up percentage on cost 57:01 per cent. : 

Q. Then below that, youth’s 8. & F. topcoats?—A. Laid down cost $6.11; 
sold for $9.95; initial mark-up percentage on cost 62-82 per cent. 

Q. And the next one?—A. Boy’s overcoats, laid down cost $11.14; initial 
selling price of $18; initial mark-up percentage on cost of 61-52 per cent. 

Q. Then boy’s khaki frieze breeches further down?—A. Laid down for 
$1.26; sold for $1.95, mark-up percentage on cost of 54:27 per cent. 

Q. Yes. The maintained percentage of gross profit on cost is 33-88 per 
cent in that department?—A. Yes. 

Q. After all mark-downs?—A. After all mark-downs and shortages. 

Q. Yes. Here are some junior boy’s suits on the next page; that is a small 
quantity, but the next item is a large quantity, $1,262, students’ 4-piece suits- 
Hatonia?—A. Students’ 4-piece suits-Eatonia, laid down for $13.25, sold for 
$22.50, and a mark-up percentage of 69°81 per cent. 

Q. Here are flannel unlined suits?—A. Laid down for $2.86; sold for $4.95, 
mark-up percentage on cost of 73:8 per cent. 
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Q. Then the last item?—A. Boy’s chrome leather coats, laid down for $5.82; 
sold for $7.95, mark-up percentage on cost 36°57 per cent. Statement MM-9 
shows the operating results of this department for the last five years; they made 
a net profit of $2,399 in 1929, and a small net loss in each of the four years, the 
loss in 1983 amounting to $2,614.64. 

Q. That is, after allocating directly interest and the space charges that have 
been referred to before?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then the next department, men’s and boy’s shoe department?—A. 
Statement MM-10 shows examples of price spreads for men’s and boy’s shoe 
department. 

Q. In the boy’s and men’s shoe department the spreads run from—there is 
one item of 14:97 per cent; another one of 17-02 per cent, and of the 50 odd 
items the balance run up to?—A. 77 per cent. 

Q. 77 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I observe that a number of these are on branded lines. Without naming 
the brands particularly, these are the firm’s own brands?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well now, on the matter of these branded lines there has been a reduc- 
tion. What is the situation with respect to branded lines since 1930?—A. Per- 
haps you might refer back to the shoe department of the Toronto store, and in 
dealing with that we said that about 80 per cent of the sales were branded lines, 
and I have a table showing the costs. 


The CHAIRMAN: That had better go in, in tabular form. 


— 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Brand A—Number of pairs sold.......... 9,153 8,556 5,571 3,572 
DeHINE DIICO.c os) ss oe oasc ses $ 4.29 4.00 3.50 3.50-3.75 
Cost price including sales tax. .|$ 2.97 2.72-2.85 2.35-2 .37 2.37-2.48 
UAE aRLIN | dale oe cae, czshciatel alts aie: $ 1-32 1.28-1.15 1.15-1.13 1.13-1.27 
Percentage to cost.............1% 44.4 47-1 40-4 48-9 47-7 47-7 51-2 
Brand B—Number of pairs sold.......... 35, 972 31,742 25,098 20,331 
Selling priced ook oe BONS 5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00-4.50 
Cost price including sales tax. .|$ 3.62 3.42-3.47 2.45-2.88 2. 75-2 .83 
Mankounider Aseiger Gets res 6e $ 1.38 1.58-1.53 1.55-1.12 1.25-1.67 
Percentage to costs... 0% 2.044% 38-1 46-1-44-1 63:2 38-9 45-5 59 
Brand C—Number of pairs sold.......... 12,150 10,155 19,438 15,047 
Berne MECGe see at 45 oe $ 7.00 6.50 5.00 5.00-5.50 
Cost price including sales tax. .|$ 5.83 5.03-5.10 3.47-4.02 3.44-3 .54 
iB ged 7 neg Ra, Call a it aaa $ 1.67 1.47-1.40 1.538-0.98 1.56-1.96 
Percentage to cost............. % 31-3 29-2 44-1 24-4 45-3 55-4 
Brand D—Number of pairs sold.......... 3, 132 2,952 4,277 2,248 
Sellingtprice.p. £62. Les) ANERS) $ 9.00 8.50 7.00 7.00-7.50 
Cost price including sales tax. .|$ 6.83 6.38-6.48 5.10-5.15 4.81-4.95 
Marigtpe. net rae sae iE is $ BAL 2.12-2 .02 1.90-1.85 2.19-2.55 
Percentage :to cost, .e. 20... 6!) % 31-8 33*2, 31:2 37°3 35-9 45-5 51:5 


The Witness: This table shows the selling prices and the number of pairs 
of shoes sold, and the cost, and the mark-up percentage on cost for four differ- 
ent brands. In brand No. 1 the selling price in 1930 was $4.29; $4 in 1931; $3.40 
in 1932; and it varied from $3.50 to $3.25 in 1933. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is, at the end of 1933 it was raised to $3.75?—A. Yes. The cost 
was $2.97 in 1930. It varied from $2.72 to $2.85 in 1931; in 1932, it varied 
from $2.35 to $2.87, and in 1933, from $2.37 to $2.48. The gross profit or the 
mark-up was $1.32 in 1930; in 1931 it was reduced from $1.15 to $1.28; in 1932 
it was $1.18 to $1.15; in 1933, from $1.13 to $1.27. The percentage on cost in 
the first year was 44-4 per cent; in the next year, it varied from 40-4 per cent 
to 47-1 per cent. In the next year it varied from 47-7 per cent to 48-9 per cent 
and the next year from 47-7 per cent to 51-2 per cent. 

Q. That is, the price of that variety was reduced by the manufacturer from 
$2.97 to $2.48?—A. It went down as low as $2.35. 

Q. Last figure was $2.48 in 19383?—A. Yes. 

@. And the price by the retailer was reduced from $4.29 to $3.75?—A. Yes. 

Q. On that price the percentage of mark-up was increased from 44 per cent 
to 51 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. On that grade. That is to say, the manufacturer took the reduction?— 
A. The company took part of the reduction on that particular brand. 

Q. Five cents was the amount the company took and the whole reduction 
was $1.27—the whole mark-up was $1.27 in 1933?—A. Yes. 
| Q. As compared with $1.82?—A. Yes. 

Q. And five cents less was the amount of the mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now take the next large brand, No. 2. The selling price was what?— 
A. The selling price was $5 in 1930; $5 in 1931, $4 in 1932; and it was increased 
to $4.50 towards the end of 1933. The cost was $3.62 in 1930, but it varied from 
$3.42 to $3.47 in 1931. The fluctuation would be partly due to changes in sales 
tax. The next year $2.45 to $2.88; the next year $2.75 to $2.83, and the mark-up 
in 1930 was $1.38. In the next year, the mark-up was $1.58 to $1.53, and the 
next year it varied from $1.12 to $1.55. In 1933 it varied from $1.25 to $1.67. 

Q. The percentage of mark-up increased from 38-1 per cent in 1930 to 59 
per cent in 19383?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case, the manufacturer took the whole reduction of $1.67?—A. 

Yes. 
: @. Give us the next brand?—A. On the next brand, the selling price was 
$7, reduced to $6.50 in the next year, and to $5 in 1932. Towards the end of 
1933, it was increased to $5.50. The mark-up was $1.67 in 1930, reduced to $1.47 
in 1931. In 1932 it was 98 cents to $1.53. In 1933 it was increased to $1.56— 
from $1.56 to $1.96. | 

Q. 31-3 per cent?—A. It showed a decrease in the next year to as low as 
27:5 per cent. In 1932 the mark-up varied from 24:4 to 44-1. In 1933 it 
amounted to 45-3 to 55:4 on cost. | 

Q. From 14 to 24 per cent over 1930?—A. An increase of that, yes. In the 
fourth brand shown here, the selling price was $9 in 1930, $8.50 in 1931, $7 in 
1932, and it was increased in the latter part of 1933 to $7.50. The mark-up was 
$2.17 in 1930, $2.02 to $2.12 in 1931, $1.85 to $1.90 in 1932, and from $2.19 to 
$2.55 in 1933. The percentage on cost 31-8 per cent in 1930, from 31-2 to 33-2 
in 1931, from 35-9 to 37:3 in 1932, and it was increased from 45:5 to 51-5 per 
cent in 1933. 

Q. Compare the first and last column of this schedule on Brand 1, and you 
will see the increase was from 44-4 to 51-2 per cent in the mark-up?—A. I think 
in the year 1933, the 44-4 should be compared with 47-7 and 51-2. They fluctu- 
ated slightly throughout the year. 

Q. I thought you said the price was increased in the latter end?—-A. That 
is correct. 

. For the 1934 figures?—A. Yes, that is correct, 44-4 increased to 51-2. 

Q. Brand No. 2?—A. 38-1 to 59 per cent. 

Q. Brand No. 3?—A. 31-3 to 55-4. Brand 4, 31:8 to 51-5. 
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Q. Will you just read your narrative on that, please? —A. We made inquiries 
from the department managers as to the policy of the company in purchasing 
such staple articles as men’s shoes, and he informed us it was not his practice 
to change from one manufacturer to another, if this could be avoided. 

We asked if the manager of the Toronto shoe department placed the orders 
for the other branches, and he said that he did not place the orders for the other 
branches, but he exercised influence on what they did purchase. He makes 
selections for the whole organization of lines which can be purchased from stipu- 
lated manufacturers. These selections are submitted to the various branch store 
managers, including the Montreal and Winnipeg department managers, who 
decide which of the selections they wish to purchase, and in what quantity. He 
stated that frequently the manufacturers’ cost sheets were examined to see 
what profit was being made on merchandise sold to the company. 

, Q. Why would they examine the manufacturers’ cost sheets?—A. I cannot 
tell you. 


Mr. Hears: To make sure they were making a good profit. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I do not know. Now, in the Winnipeg men’s shoe store department, you 
found those branded lines on sale there as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they bore the relative mark-ups that you referred to?—A. The 
mark-ups and examples of them are shown on statement MM-10. , 

Q. They bear the same relationship to the mark-up percentages in the 
Toronto store?—A. I have not made ian exact comparison. 

Q. Then the maintained gross profit of that department after write-downs 
and shortages was what?—-A. 38:08 per cent. 

Q. Statement MM-11 shows what?--A. Statement MM-11 shows the com- 
parative operating results of the men’s and boys’ boots and shoe department of 
the Winnipeg store for 1929 to 1933 inclusive. 

Q. It shows what?—A. It shows the department made a profit of $6,193, 
net profit, in the year 1929. That had increased to $11,473 in 1931; it shows a 
decrease of $6,520 in 1933. 

Q. It has been consistently profitable?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you have women’s—A. Examples of purchases by the women’s and 
misses’ suits and coats department. These are shown on statement MM-12. 

Q. What percentage comes from their own factory?—A. They purchased 
15-1 per cent in 1933, 15-1 per cent of their merchandise was obtained from the 
Eaton factory, Toronto; 19-2 per cent was obtained from other suppliers in the 
province of Quebec; 24-72 per cent from the province of Ontario; 38-8 per cent 
from Manitoba, and 2-2 per cent from other places. 

Q. And the mark-ups were what?—A. The first item, assorted coats laid 
down, $9.08; the initial selling price varied from $9.75 to $19.75. 

Q. The average mark-up was what?—A. The average mark-up was $5.81, 
and the initial mark-up percentage on cost was $63.98 per cent. 

Q. The next item?—A. The next item winter coats, purchased in Winnipeg, 
laid down at $12.72, the initial selling price was $19.85, initial mark-up per- 
centage on cost 56-05 per cent. 

Q. Then there are some rough silk suits?—A. Rough silk suits laid down at 
$5.56, initial selling price $8.95, mark-up percentage 60°82 per cent. 

Q. Job raincoats? . 


Mr. Youna: You need Job on this job. 


The Wrrness: Laid down 182 of them for $2.44, initial selling price was 
marked up to $3.95, 19 at $4.75, the average mark-up percentage 64:75. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. Plain crepe cloth coats, which are shown farther down the list, purchased 
at $5.75?—A. Laid down at $6.09, initial selling price $9.75, a mark-up percent- 
age of 60-09. 

Q. Then you have some other coats from another firm in Winnipeg, Cray- 
sheen lined assorted?—A. Laid down $6.20; initial selling price, $9.75, a mark- 
up percentage of 57-25 per cent. 

Q. $9.75?—A. $9.75 initial selling price. 

Q. The next item?—A. Plain crepe cloth coats, light, laid down at $4.24; 
initial selling price, $6.75; mark-up percentage of 59-2 per cent. | 

Q. Here are some coats from another Winnipeg house just above that, 4 lots? 
—A. The first lot was laid down at $15.90, sold for $25, an initial mark-up per- 
centage of 57-23 per cent. The next item is one of assorted coats. 

Mr. Heaps: I was going to ask, Mr. Sommerville, if any of these Winnipeg 
firms had been investigated. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We have a report on them, and that is why I am just 
bringing out these figures of supplies from these houses. 

The Witness: The next item of assorted coats, laid down at $15.90, sold 
for the same price, the initial mark-up percentage being the same, 57-23. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. Another one, just above that, 26 tailored suits?—A. Laid down at $6.88 ; 
initial selling price, $10.95, a mark-up of 59-15 per cent on cost. 

Q. The last item?—A. The last item of coats. 

Q. Made in Winnipeg?—A. Yes, laid down at $6.38; on 21 of which the 
initial selling price was marked $7.95 and on 92 was marked $8.95, an average 
mark-up percentage on cost of 37:73 per cent. 

@. Then on the next are the examples of suits and coats that were supplied 
from the T. Eaton factory 6; that is at Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. And T. Eaton factory 15; that is at Montreal? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: I think 15 is in Toronto. 
The Witness: I think they are all purchased from Toronto. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. This shows the laid down price of each of these?—A. Yes. 

Q. The initial selling price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the amount of the mark-up?—A. Yes, and the percentage of the 
initial mark-up on cost. 

@. We have a report on some of these departments. Just take some of 
these items?—A. The first item is of assorted coats laid down at $16.16; initial 
selling price, $25; initial mark-up percentage on cost, 54-7 per cent. 

Q. Take the next one?—A. Assorted coats laid down for $17.76; initial 
selling price, $29.50; mark-up percentage on cost, 66-1 per cent. 

Come down to the one of the coat with the silver fox collar?—A. Laid 
down for $67.31; initial selling price, $125; a mark-up percentage on cost of 
85:71 per cent. 

Q. There is an item of grey squirrel crepe cloth coat?—A. Crepe cloth, 
grey squirrel, laid down for $13.74; initial selling price, $55. 

Q. Laid down for $30.74,"you mean?—A. Yes, $30.74; initial selling price, 
$55; mark-up percentage on cost, 78-9 per cent. 

You have some here, a similar coat, running at 57-23 per cent, 69-38 
per cent and 52-01 per cent; is that correct?—-A. Yes. Those three would not 
be squirrel coats, I don’t think. 

Q. No, but they are from the same factory?—A. Yes. 


A. a 
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Q. And the margin of gross profit maintained in this department after 
write-downs and shortages was what?—A. 40-71 per cent on cost. Statement 
MM.-13 shows the comparative results of the department; made a loss for the 
year 1929, a net loss of $3,920.76; made a profit in each of the last four years, 
the profit in 1933 amounting to $11,285. 

Q. And that shows the maintained gross profit has increased from 27-36 
per cent in 1929 to 37-98 per cent in 1933?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Then the next one?—A. The next department, MM-14, negligees, corsets, 
lingerie, whitewear. 

Q. House dresses?—A. House dresses and uniforms. 

Q. You have selected a large number of examples here?—A. Yes. 

Q. A few of these are firms about which investigations have been made. 
Give us a few of these items; take the first of them?—A. The first item, suits 
of bloomer and vest, panty and brassiere, laid down cost 67 cents; initial sell- 
ing price, $1; mark-up percentage on cost, 49°25 per cent. 

‘ Q. Then there is a special group of house dresses?—A. Where do you get 
those? 

Q. Five or six items down from there, special group of house dresses?— 
A. Oh, yes; laid down for 49 cents; initial selling price, 78 cents; mark-up 
percentage on cost of 59°18 per cent. 

Q. Then women’s print dresses?—A. Laid down for 68 cents each, sold for 
a dollar, a mark-up percentage of 47-06 per cent. | 

Q. The next item?—A. Voile dresses, assorted, laid down for $1.28; initial 
selling price $1.95; a percentage on cost of 54:76 per cent. 

Q. And over on the next page, cotton print dresses?—A. Cotton print 
dresses laid down for 68 cents; initial selling price, 95 cents to a dollar, a 
percentage on cost of 45-59 per cent. 

Q. And the maintained profit in this department was what?—A. 44-34 
per cent. | 

Q. This department has been a consistently profitable department for the 
entire five years as shown on statement MM-15?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes?—A. Statement MM-16 shows examples of purchases by the econ- 
omy self-service women’s garment department. Do you want me to read from 
there? 

Q. Perhaps you can just tell us what these mark-ups range from, in this 
self-serve department. I see 26-11 per cent?—A. The lowest percentage 1s 
11-19 per cent on cost; the highest, 52-18 on cost; and the maintained percent- 
age of gross profit on cost was 26:41 per cent. That is a department with a 
lower average mark-up. 

Q. A large number of the articles that you have referred to came from firms 
outside of Winnipeg?—-A. .That is correct, yes. 

Q. Articles that came from its own factory were marked from 29 per 
cent to 48 per cent—at the bottom of the page there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that department, according to statement MM-17, has been profit- 
able?—A. Profitable for each year for the last five years. 

Q. The next is the women’s and misses’ dress department?—A. Statement 
MM-18 shows examples of the gross profit percentage on cost of the various 
purchases by this department, ranging from 18-73 per cent to one at 114-22 per 
cent. 

Q. The first item is some assorted sample dresses?—A. Assorted sample 
dresses laid down at $3.28; selling price from $4.95 to $7.95, an average mark-up 
percentage of 66°43 per cent. | 

Q. Then you have a selected group of printed sheer dresses, $243, just 
further down on that page?—A. Laid down at $3.55; selling price, $5.95 to $8.95, 
an average percentage mark-up of 102-53 per cent. 
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Q. Then here are some jacket dresses from a firm that we have a report on? 
—A. Laid down at $3.28; initial selling price, $4.95; a mark-up percentage of 
50°91 per cent. A considerable number of these suppliers were investigated. | 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, in these ladies’ dresses; we will have a report upon 
that later. | 
Mr. Iustey: Later this summer. 
Mr. SommMeErvILLE: Next week. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. On the next page, dresses, some supplied from Winnipeg?—A. Dresses 
as selected, laid down at $2.65; the selling price has varied from $4.50 to $10.95, 
an average mark-up percentage of 79-25 per cent. 

Q. And the maintained gross profit of this department was what?—A. 34-55 
per cent. Statement MM-19 shows that this department made a net loss in each 
of the five years. . 

Q. Each year?—A. Yes. 

Q. For five years?—A. Yes. 

Q. I observe that the percentage of mark-up has increased from 27 per cent 
in 1929 to 31 per cent in 1933?—A. That is correct. 

@. And the next is washing machines?—A. Examples of purchases of wash- 
ing machines are shown by statement MM-20. They are practically all pur- 
chased from four firms. It is a small department. The machines are supplied 
chiefly by two Toronto firms, one in Hamilton and one in Montreal. The per- 
centage of mark-up varies in the examples shown from 31 per cent on cost to 
117 per cent on cost. . 

@. And the maintained percentage of mark-up, after write-downs, was what? 
—A. 51-56 per cent. 

Mr. Heaps: Are these particular articles referred to the ones complained 
about? | 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Some of them. We have a report on that. 

Mr. Heaps: What are the complaints, that the mark-up was too low by 
the Eaton Company? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: There were complaints that by reason of certain prices 
that were charged—there were certain lines that were tagged, and some with a 
stencilled name that were sold at low prices, and that it had the effect of destroy- 
ing the trade of the distributors who had bought from the same manufacturer. 


Mr. Heaps: What was the mark-up on those machines? Have we got any- 
thing to show that? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Well, we will have it shown in the report on the washing 
machine department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. On the MM-21 the washing machine department appears to have been 
uniform?—A. They made a small net profit on each of the last five years. The 
sales are comparatively small, in comparison with the other departments. 

Q. The sales last year were some $62,000?—A. Yes, $62,000. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. What is the number of machines that were sold?—A. I don’t know. 


By Mr. Isley: 


Q. It seems to require a high mark-up in order to make any profit at all, 
for some reason. That is the situation, is it not? The gross profit is over 50 
per cent—51-56 per cent?—A. Yes. 
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Q. The net profit seems to look small?—-A. They would occupy a certain 
amount of selilng space, and I suppose the selling costs would be added. The 
actual number of sales checks were 1,596 in 1933; and the average amount of 
each sale was $39.93. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. All the prices quoted here, for the laid-down cost, are largely in excess 
of that; why are they excessive? ‘Then the tire department?—A. Statement 
MM-22. 

Q. That shows a maintained gross profit of 22-67 per cent in that depart- 
ment?—A. Yes. | 

Q. And the sporting goods department?—A. Certain batteries are sold by 
the sporting goods department; and examples of purchases and selling prices 
are shown—that is statement MM-23. 

Q. Let us have the particulars with respect to the batteries made in 
Winnipeg, the first item?—A. S-11: laid down at $3.76, initial selling price 
$4.95, a mark-up percentage on cost of 31-54.; 

Q. Then run through that list; the last of them 13-S sold at a loss; it 
was bought at $4.17 and sold for $3.95, or a loss of 18-5 cents?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. Then on the next set of batteries, made at St. Johns, in the province 
of Quebec?—A. The mark-up percentage varied from 14:86 to 39:3 on cost. 

Q. Then, their branded lines of dry batteries?—A. Mark-up percentage was 
56-6 to 60 on cost. Statement MM-24 shows examples of purchases by the 
drug department, and the results of its operations are shown on statement 
MM-25. 

Q. And the maintained profit there was 34-97 per cent on cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that shows relatively smaller mark-ups on the patent medicines, 
soaps and toilet goods, than in the Toronto department?—A. It is similar to 
the Toronto department, yes. 

Q. It shows also, statement MM-25, that this department has been uni- 
formly profitable?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, these examples that we have illustrate a number of departments 
in the Winnipeg store?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are filing with the committee the balance of these statements 
covering every department in the store up to MM-36?—A. MM-37. 

Q. I see in this bargain section, MM-36, this department and 37—that 
is the basement department that we referred to—has been uniformly profitable 
throughout the five years?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And the marginal mark-up has increased from 17 per cent in 1929 to 
21-5 per cent in 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, turning to the mail order department in Winnipeg; I think we 
have your statement that this was the most profitable department in the unit?— 
A. That is correct. | 

Q. And the total operations are shown where?—A. Statement M-1 shows 
the results of each department of the Winnipeg Mail Order division for the 
year 1933, and indicates that the results amounted to $17,138,000, gross profit 
being $5,114,800; the percentage of gross profits to cost of sales was 42-5, and 
the net profit after deducting expenses was $923,000. 

Q. Every one of these departments except three, which show a compara- 
tively small loss, showed substantial profits? 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. This is a net profit of $923,6012?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the net profit on the whole Eaton enterprise was $878,000?—A. Yes. 


Q. In other words, all the profit they made was in the Winnipeg mail 
order division?—A. Some of the other units made profits as well. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. They were eaten up with expenses. 

An hon. Member: Eaten by Eatons, as it were. 

The Witness: A higher gross profit percentage to cost was realized in the 
mail order division than in the Winnipeg store, and the gross profit of the mail 
order division exceeded that of the store in every year except 1930, 1931 and 
1932. If you refer to statement N-2 you will see the comparative results. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Which is that, the store?—A. Statement N-2 shows the comparative re- 
sults of the Winnipeg mail order division for the years 1924-1933 inclusive; and 
it shows that the results in 1924 were $28,465,000, that they increased to 


$32,201,000 in 1929 and since then has decreased to $16,621,000 in 1932—the - 


figure I gave you for 1929 is for the year 1928—the decrease to $16,621,000 in 
1932, and showed a slight increase last year to $17,138,000. The gross profit 
percentage on cost was 37-3 in 1924; it decreased in the next two years to 35-2, 


/ 


and 35-3; in 1927 it was 37°3, in 1928 it was 36:9, and since then it has | 


shown an increase in each year to 40-6 per cent in 1933. The net profit after 
deducting expenses amounted to $2,407,000 in 1924; in 1927 it reached a peak 
of $2,545,000, and it decreased from then until 1931 when it was $443,000; and 
has shown an increase since then to $911,000 in the year 1933. 

Q. And in that mail order department the unit which produced the most 


made a net profit of $66,900. 

@. Men’s and Boy’s Boots and Shoes made a profit of $78,000?—A. Yes. 
The sales declined from 1928 +o 1932 by 50 per cent. 

Q. But that decline in the mail order in Ontario set in some years prior to 
1928?—A. Yes, the Toronto mail order sales showed a decline from the year 1925; 
the decline in Winnipeg did not commence until three years later. 

@. Now then, you have?-—A. Statement N-3 shows the number of catalogues 
issued in each year from 1928 to 1933. In 1928 there were a total Spring and 
Fall of of 927,000 catalogues issued; in 1929 these amounted to 943,000 cata- 
logues, in 1930 to 935,000 catalogues, in 1931 to 904,000, in 1932 to 857,000 plus 
490,000 copies of the year book, and in 1933 there were 854,000 copies of the 
catalogue issued. 

Q. Have you anything which would indicate how the average sale has been 
affected? 

The Cuarrman: Could you give us the number of transactions and the aver- 
age sales, the same as you did in Toronto? 

The Witness: In statement I-3 is shown the average sale of the Winnipeg 
mail order division for the last five years only: in 1929 it was $1.74, in 1930 it 
was $1.54, in 1931 it was $1.72, in 1932 it was $1.23, and last year, 1933, it was 
$1.20. 

By Mr. Young: 
Q. Can you tell me the difference between the catalogue and the year book? 
The CuarrmMan: One might be a seasonal catalogue I suppose. 


The Witness: The catalogue is a semi-annual catalogue, the regular cata- 
logue which they issue every spring and fall; in 1932 they issued this Year Book 
in addition. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Did they make the catalogue any smaller when they issued the Year 
Book?—-A. I think the Year Book just dealt with heavy hardware and furniture. 
Q. It was carried throughout the whole year, I see. 
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By Mr. Ilsley: 


Q. Were the figures you gave last the sales per catalogue?—-A. The average 
gales of the mail order division. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Have you any figures to indicate the sales per catalogue?—A. You could 
divide the number of sales by the number of catalogues issued. 

Q. I thought perhaps you may have had it—that is the way in which you 
arrive at it?—-A. That is the way in which it could be arrived at. | 

Q. And the number of catalogues issued last year was 854,000, and the sales 
were—-?--A. There were 14,331,000 different sales on statement I-3—the number 
of sales transactions. 

Q. I want the dollar transactions. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. About seventeen individual sales per catalogue?—A. Seventeen sales 
and about $20,000 for each catalogue. 

Q. $20,000? Oh, no?—A. $20. 

Q. That’s better. You are so used to speaking of thousands and millions 
that you cannot think in units now. About $20 a catalogue. It is a pretty 
costly way of doing business. 

Mr. Younc: How much has that fallen off in recent years? 

Mr. SomMeRVILLE: It was 17,000,000 last year as against 28,000,000 in 1925. 

Mr. Younc: There would be a different number of catalogues issued also. 

The CuHamRMAN: There would be more catalogues issued back a bit. 

The Wirness: About $30 in 1928. 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): That is about the increase in the value of 
money. 

By Mr. Sommerville: , 

Q. Now, what is the next statement with which you have furnished us?—A. 
Statement NN-1 shows examples of purchases and the mark-up percentage in 
various departments of the Winnipeg mail order division. They are all shown 
on the same statement of seven pages. 

Q. Take one or two of these departments—for example, men’s— —A. Men’s 
clothing department? 

Q. Yes, men’s clothing department. Take the first one?—A. Young men’s 
all-wool Saxony finish suits laid down $9.67, catalogue selling price $15, mark-up 
percentage on cost 55-12 per cent. 

Q. Here is a large quantity—a $1,350 purchase?—A. All fancy striped 
worsted suits, laid down $9:54, catalogue price $13.75, mark-up percentage 44-13 
per cent. 

Q. Next item, blue Botany serge suits?—A. Laid down at $11.60, sold for 
$16.95, mark-up percentage on cost 46-3 per cent. 

Q. Overalls?—A. Men’s overail pants laid down at 80 cents, sold for $1, 
mark-up percentage on cost 25-16 per cent. 

Q. High backed denim overalls?—A. Laid down at $1.214, sold for $1.69, 
mark-up percentage on cost 39-09 per cent. Men’s high backed overalls, laid 
down at $1.28, sold for $1.80, mark-up percentage on cost 40-29 per cent. 

Q. Now, in that department what was the gross profit after write-downs and 
shortages?—A. 32-93 per cent on cost. 

Q. Men’s and boys’ shirts—work shirts?—A. Work shirts laid down at 
48-7 cents, sold for 75 cents, mark-up percentage on cost 54 per cent. 

Q. Men’s work shirts?—A. Collar attached laid down for 97 cents, sold for— 
two sold for $1.45, mark-up percentage 48-87 per cent. 
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Q. Take the last one on that page. Made in Winnipeg, double duty 
chambray shirts?—A. Laid down 73 cents, sold for $1.15, mark-up percentage 
58-14 per cent. Women’s and misses’ suits and coats, fine all-wool crepe laid 
down $8.48, sold for $12.95, mark-up percentage on cost—initial mark-up 52-7 

er cent. 
4 (. The next—fine all-wool crepe misses’ suits?—A. Laid down for $6.89, 
selling price $10.95, mark-up percentage 58-9 per cent. 

Q. Take the next one?—A. Laid down for $4.77, sold for $7.95, mark-up 
percentage 66-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. Three-piece check suits?—A. Laid down at $3.98, sold for $6.95, mark-up 
percentage 74-8 per cent. Chevron fleck tweed coats, laid down at $4.77, sold for 
$6.95, initial mark-up percentage 45-7 per cent. 

Q. And your maintained mark-up in that department after write-downs was 
how much?—A. 40:4 per cent on cost. 

Q. Farm implements—your maintained profit on that department was how 
much?—A. 33-16 per cent on cost. 


Mr. Youne: What page is that? 
The Witness: Page 5. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. And then your maintained mark-up on men’s and boys’ boots?—A. 42-8 
per cent on cost. 

(). Batteries—you dealt with batteries in the store? What is NN-2?—A. 
NN-2 and NN-1i are the comparative operating statements of certain of the 
departments for which examples of price spreads are shown in statement NN-1. 
These show comparative operating results in the different departments selected. 

@. And they are assembled in the general statement which you gave us at 
the beginning?—A. Yes. The results of each department are shown in that 
statement N-1; but this statement NN-2 and this statement NN-11 show the 
comparative results of these particular departments. 

@. Turn now to statement O-1?—A. Before we do that, Mr. Sommerville, I 
might answer a question which you asked the other day about the average initial 
mark-up obtained by the Toronto stores and the Winnipeg store prior to mark- 
downs and prior to shortages. 

Q. Oh, yes?—A. The average initial mark-up of the Toronto stores unit 
in the year 1929 was 48-1 per cent on cost in that year. 

@. That was what was maintained?—A. No. The average initial mark-up. 
The mark-downs amounted to 8-7 per cent on cost and waste and shortage to 1-2 
per cent, which reduced the average maintained gross profit percentage on cost to 
38:2 per cent. . 

The Cuarrman: That is 1929? 


The Witness: 1929. The next year the average initial mark-up was 48 per 
cent; in 1931 it was 50-1 per cent; in 1932 it 54-4 per cent; and in 1933 it was 
57:9 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Last year, then, the average initial mark-up over the whole store on all 
the range of goods was 57:9 per cent on cost?—A. Yes. 

@. And what was the write-down?—A. In 1933 the mark-downs were 48-9 
per cent. 

Q. No, the write-downs?—A. The reductions in selling price— 

Q. What was the average over the whole store in the reduction?—A. 48-9 
per cent. 

Q. Oh, no. 


Mr. Youne: That is the remainder. 
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The CHarrMAN: The deductions and then the net. You are giving us the 
maintained mark-up. 


The Wrrness: The initial mark-up was 57-9 per cent. The total reduc- 
tions amounted to 10 per cent. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And that left?—A. 47-9 per cent or 48 per cent as the maintained mark- 

up. 
: Q. That is, the maintained mark-up on the Toronto store over all depart- 

ments for 1933 was 48 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. As against?—A. 38 per cent. | 

Q. In 1929. Now, what about the Winnipeg store?—A. In Winnipeg the 
initial mark-up percentage on cost in the year 1929 was 43-2 per cent. The 
deductions amounted to 9-5 per cent, leaving a maintained gross profit percent- 
age on cost of 33-7 per cent in the year 1929; and the initial mark-up percentage 
in 1930 was 45-8 per cent; in 1931 it was 46:7 per cent; in 1932 it was 47 per 
cent; in 1933 they show a slight deduction to 45-9 per cent. In 1933 the reduc- 
tions amounted to 9:8 per cent, leaving a maintained average gross profit per- 
centage on cost of 36-1 per cent. 

Q. In the Winnipeg store?—A. Yes. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Twelve per cent below the maintained mark-up of the Toronto organiza- 
tion?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they showed a profit of—A. They showed a profit of over $100,000 
in that store. 


Q. And the mail order business $900,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The maintained mark-up in the Winnipeg store. Or put it this way, the 
maintained mark-up in the Toronto store was 48 per cent and in the other store 
it was 36 per cent which left a difference of 12 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the Winnipeg mark-up maintained is about 25 per cent less 
than the maintained mark-up in the Toronto store?—A. Yes. 

Q. Turning to the Montreal store, you have a few statements on that indicat- 
ing the position there?—A. Statement O-1 shows the results in each of the depart- 
ments of the Montreal store in the year 1933. The store showed a net profit in 
the year 1933 of $111,480. 

Q. Yes?—A. Statement O-2 shows the total expenses charged to each depart- 
ment. Statement O-3 shows the comparative operating results of the Montreal 
store since its acquisition in 1925. 
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The Wreness: Referring to statement O-3, the Montreal store in 1926 
showed a net profit of $315,213, which increased to $1,144,000 in the year 1929, 
and has shown a decrease in each year since then to $111,480 in 1933. 


Statement O-4 shows the comparative operating results of four different 
eroups of departments which we examined into. 


Statements O-5 to O-8 show examples of price spreads on purchases by 
these four groups of departments. 
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PRICE SPREADS AND MASS BUYING 3469 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take the furniture department?—A. The furniture department showed 
a profit in 1929 and 1930 and a loss in the next three years. 

Q. And the mark-up there from 1926 increased from 10-1 per cent to 49-7 
per cent?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And men’s clothing?—A. Men’s clothing department showed a profit in 
every year except 1931; the mark-up percentage on cost was 29-7 per cent in 
1929; 26-3 per cent in 1931; and 35-1 per cent in 1933. 

Q. And in the women’s and misses’ dresses?-—A. This department showed 
a small profit in 1929 and a loss in the next three or four years. 

Q. And the mark-up?—A. The mark-up was 31-5 per cent in 1929 and 25-1 
per cent in 1930, and increased to 34-9 in 1932; and decreased to 30°8 per cent 
in 1983. 

Q. Then in women’s shoes?—A. Women’s shoes department—there are two 
departments, showed a profit in 1929, 1931 and 1932; and a loss in 1930 and 1933. 

Q. Yes?—A. And the mark-up on gross profit percentage on cost was 31-9 
per cent in 1929; 29-1 per cent in 1930; 31-8 per cent in 1931; 34-7 per cent in 
1932; and 34:5 per cent in 1933. 

Q. Those examples of price spreads on furniture are detailed, and the 
examples of price spreads on men’s suits?—A. Are shown on statement O-6; 
women’s suits and dresses and coats on statement O-7, and women’s shoes on 
statement O-8. 

Mr. Ricuarpson: With reference to a statement that was filed yesterday— 
the summary of the Winnipeg personnel—that is, the number of employees was 
read into the record, and also statement WW-1 which was only a partial summary 
of the Winnipeg pay-roll, and I just wish to indicate that the figures in the 
statement were not entirely comparable to the number of employees. The ques- 
tion of the reductions in the Winnipeg wages were really set out as percentages 
on statement W, and statement WW-1 is only a‘partial statement of the total 
wages paid at Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, Mr. Gordon, perhaps you will be good enough to just summarize 
these figures which you and your confreres have been presenting to us this week, 
and tell us briefly the indications, first of the gradual growth of the company ?— 
A. On Monday we presented statements showing—in the form of a chronological 
history—how the business has increased its units, and its buildings, and its fixed 
assets, and so on since its inception. We also presented statements showing how 
the assets have increased, and how the volume of sales have increased to a peak 
of sales in the year 1929. 

" a These statements indicated from 1926 a very substantial expansion?— 
. Yes. 

Q. And the expansion in the increase of fixed assets?—A. In the first state- 
ment, C-1, which showed the comparative balance sheets of the company, the 
fixed assets less reserves for depreciation were shown at $16,987,000 at the end 
of 1925. 

Q. Yes?—A. And they were shown at $63,330,000 at the end of 1933. 

Q. That is to say, there is an increase of $47,000,000 odd in fixed assets?— 
A. The actual increase was more than that as these figures were after deducting 
depreciation. : 

Q. Perhaps you can give us the actual increase?—A. That has been given. 

Q. Then your figures indicate that certain units have been consistently 
losing money’?—A. Yes. 

Q. And can you just briefly intimate what they are?—A. Certain of the 
western units have been unprofitable. Those are the department stores acquired 
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in Saskatoon, Calgary, and some of the other western units. The Canadian 
Department Stores chain has shown losses, substantial losses; the groceterias 
have been unprofitable. 

Q. Yes?—A. I think that covers the main units that have been acquired in 
the last two years that have been unprofitable. 

The Toronto factory is the main factory owned by the company, and it has 
been unprofitable in the last few years and has shown a very marked decrease 
in the amount of its output. 

Q. Yes. Then with the decline in the sales volume there has been a steady 
decline in net profits?—A. Yes. The net profits have declined since 1927. 1927 
was the peak of the years which we have had under review. 

Q. Perhaps you can indicate that decline?—A. Statement C-5, which dealt 
with the profit and loss account, showed that the profits in 1927 were $8,081,000; 
they decreased in the next three years, and in 1931 and 1932 the company sus- 
tained losses. In 1933 they made a small net profit. 

Q. Yes. Then what about the question of expenses, did they increase in 
proportion to the decrease in the sales?--A. No, they did not. 

Q. What relation do they bear to the expenses?—A. I think that you should 
separate in this particular point the operations of the Toronto and the Winnipeg 
units. The expenses are higher in Toronto than in Winnipeg, but in both places, 
due to the large percentage of fixed charges, it is impossible to reduce expenses 
in relation to sales. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. What expenses were reduced chiefly?—A. Wages have been reduced, 
salaries. 

Q. Were they graduated in any way?—A. The actual reductions and when 
they took place were given in the evidence on the wages paid by the company. 
There were reductions put into effect from time to time, and the number of 
employees fluctuated. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. My recollection is—perhaps you have the figures before you—that the 
sales of 1926 amounted to $132,000,000.—A. In 1924, the sales amounted to 
$138,000,000. In 1926, they amounted to $169,000,000, and in 1925 they 
amounted to $225,000,000. 

Q. What did they amount to in 1933?—A. $132,500,000. . 

Q. What were the comparative figures in 1984?—A. $138,700,000. 

Mr. Hears: Dollars value only? 

The WiTNEss: Dollars value only. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The expenses at that time amounted to?—A. The percentages of ex- 
penses to sales were considerably lower in 1934 than in 1938. I cannot give 
you the exact percentage. 

Q. But there was apparently an immobility in the expenses that is reflected 
in the figures you have given us?—A. I think that is a fair statement. 

Q. Then, because of this difficulty in reducing expenses, your figures reflect 
consistently an increased mark-up over the period of the last six or seven 
years?—A. I cannot say why there was the increase in the mark-ups. There 
was a very marked increase in the mark-up by the Toronto store units. The 
other units showed a slight increase, but not nearly to as great an extent. 

Q. But over the operations of the whole company the mark-up was in- 
creased?—A. I think that would be the case. We have not grouped all the 
units—that is correct. 
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Q. I thought your figures reflected that definitely? A. They did, yes. 

Q. In other words, if those mark-ups had not been increased with the 
decreasing volume of sales, they would not have been able to meet the fixed 
expenses that had been accruing during those years?—A. Yes; they would not 
have shown the net profit in the year 1933. 

Q. Then with that came, according to your figures, an increased advertising 
expense with a view to increasing sales?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And at the same time with that came a decrease in wages, as you have 
indicated to Mr. Kennedy, throughout the organization?—A. The wages were 
reduced during this period, yes. 

Q. Have you the amount of the wage reduction, or has that already been 

given to us?—A. They have already been put on the record. 
- Q. Then your figures reflect a decline in the Toronto mail order business 
since 1925?—A. I think that is an important point to be considered when the 
Toronto mail order division is being considered. Its business declined, com- 
mencing in 1926. The mail order business of the Winnipeg section did not 
ae to decline until 1929, three years later; that is, in total dollar value of 
sales. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, the decline in the Toronto mail order business from 1920 
to 1929 must be due to some other cause than depression?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is clear?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was during that period that the Canadian Stores and the 
Groceteria system was substantially lodged, was it not?—A. The only point 
about the Canadian Department Stores that I think should be remembered ~ 
when considering this point is, that first of all, these stores were in operation 
as independent units; then they were acquired by a company which operated 
them for a little more than a year, and then went into bankruptcy, and then 
they were sold to the T. Eaton Company Limited. 

Q. They were not operated by the T. Eaton Company prior to that?— 
A. No. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then your figures reflect a lower cost of doing business in Winnipeg 
than Toronto?—A. Yes; the comparative statements showing the results of the 
three main stores, Toronto, Winnipeg and Montreal, and the two mail order 
divisions, Winnipeg and Toronto, shows that the percentage of expenses to 
sales in Winnipeg was considerably less in 1933 than in Toronto. 

Mr. Youne: The percentage of wages was higher, was it not, if I remember 
rightly? 

The Witness: Lower, I think. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then your figures indicate also that the T. Eaton Company factories 
have lost money from 1930 to 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. All of those losses on the operating units that have been losing money 
must be reflected back on the merchandising and operating units that have 
been making money?—A. Yes; the figures of the profits show the losses de- 
ducted, the losses of some units deducted from the profits of others. 

Mr. Youne: The percentage of male wages was higher in Winnipeg? 

Mr. RicHARDSON: Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): I do not think you have answered my ques- 
tion in regard to the wage reduction yet. Were the wage reductions graduated; 
was there a percentage reduction put through all along the line, or did the 
percentage increase with the higher wages and higher salaries? 
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Mr. RicHAarpson: The higher wages were reduced more than the lower — 
wages, very considerably more. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Peace River): What about the executives? 

Mr. RicHarpson: Their reductions were the largest. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. There was some evidence given while we were considering the Toronto 
store, about the method of buying, the unit of buying?—A. Yes. 

(. I think you referred to the fact that the books of the company indi- 
cated there was no indication of a single buying organization?—A. Yes. I 
wanted to make it clear when I said they did not make composite orders, I 
was only referring to the clerical procedure. I did not investigate how the 
actual buying took place. 

Q. What you meant was there was no clerical A. They did not make 
out one actual order; they did not write out one order covering the purchases 
for all different units. 

@. But you do not know the method they adopt in arriving at or making 
their arrangements with the manufacturers themselves?—A. No. 4 

Q. For the requirements of the whole organization?—A. Correct. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. In going through this company’s books, you found they were importing 
considerable quantities of goods?—A. About 13 per cent. 

(). Has that increased or decreased in the last five years?—A. I did not 
look into that. 

@. Can you tell me what percentage of the cost, we will say of worsteds, 
is represented by duty paid?—A. No, I cannot. 

Q. You didn’t look into that at all?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

@. Mr. Gordon, with regard to the questions that you have just answered 
in narrative form, would you just see that the figures are prepared in a statement 
that will clearly indicate the answers to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Rather than in just a narrative form as your answers have been. Will 
you have the information tabulated, in answer to these questions?—A. Yes, 
I will. 

The CHarrMan: I think that will be very helpful. 

Mr. Youna: Just a minute. Are we through with these gentlemen alto- 
gether? 

The CHatrMAN: No, we are not through altogether, but we are through with 
this portion of the examination. I was going to just observe to the committee 
that we would adjourn until Tuesday morning, when we have the Hudson Bay 
and one or two other department stores’ records to present. Subsequent to that, 
there is the question of the factories, whose orders were affected by this report, 
and other orders that have been examined. That story will be presented subse- 
quent to what I have just indicated with regard to the other department stores. 
There are certain carryings-back, shall I say, of some of these figures we have 
had presented to us, into these other institutions and organizations. These will 
be presented and, as counsel reminds me, a composite picture of the whole story 
will be given by the auditors. 

Mr. Youne: Just before we get too far away from that, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that a very wrong impression is going abroad. It was stated the 
other day that the cost of the material that went into a suit of clothes was, we 
will say, $3.50—I forget the exact figures. 
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Mr. Hears: About three-quarters of the total cost, in Simpsons. 

Mr. Youne: That was cost of material. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We have the breakdown of the whole thing. 

The Cuamman: Yes, by the National Research Council, which will be 
presented. We can present that any time. 

Mr. Younc: Just wait till you hear what I am getting at. The cost of the 
material was so much; labour was something less than $2, the retail price of 
that suit was, we will say, $20. The impression goes abroad in the country that 
in a $20 suit there is only $2 of labour. That is a very wrong impression and 

should not be allowed to get abroad. In looking here at the expenses of city 
delivery in Toronto, we find wages, $678,000; bonuses, $25,000. Bonuses are 
wages. Grooms, $24,000. That also is wages. Wagon cleaners, $12,000. That 
also is wages. Hardware, $43,000, a large part of which is wages. Then we have 
rental charges. Rent may partly be interest on investment, but part of it will 
cover depreciation on buildings, which also is wages; interest and depreciation 
on furniture and fixtures, part of which— 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a new one, Mr. Young. However, we are always 
learning. : 

Mr. Youne: What I want to get at is that I want to know how much of that 
suit is wages, not the actual wages paid in sewing up the cloth, but taking the 
wages all the way through. I think we should know that. 

The CuairMAN: As I have already stated, we have had a very scientific 
statement prepared by the National Research Council, breaking down a $16 
suit and a $21 suit in all its phases and parts. It has nothing to do with Eatons 
or Simpsons, but is a suit bought in a store here and then taken apart. 

Mr. Youne: That will be satisfactory. 

The CHarrMAN: That will be presented by the National Research Council. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The figures that Mr. Young has quoted as to labour and 
costs were presented to the committee for the purpose of indicating only how 
much of the manufacturing of a suit was represented by labour, how much of 
the distribution cost was affected and how the one related to the other. That 
is all. 

Mr. Youne: I am talking about the impression on the public mind. The 
public now think that there is only $2 of labour in a $20 suit. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like to agree with that summarization by you, 
Mr. Young. That is your view. 

Now, we will adjourn until Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock. I want to thank 
the committee for their very careful and patient attendance this week. I also 
would like to say that I congratulate the auditors upon the marvellous manner 
in which they have assembled this very complicated group of facts, which they | 
have presented in a most excellent manner. I thank them also. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.40 p.m., to meet again on Tuesday, June 19, 
at 11 a.m. 
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House or Commons, Room 368, 
TuESDAY, June 19, 1934. 


The special committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 o’clock a.m., Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., of Toronto and Mr. W. W. Parry, K.C., 
of Toronto, appeared as counsel for the committee. 


The CHarRMAN: Order, gentlemen, the minutes of the last meeting record 
the names of the witnesses heard and certain exhibits filed. I declare the 
minutes approved. 


WaLTEeR Gorpon, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. When we closed on Friday you were giving us some general observations 
on the result of the investigation of the T. Eaton Company in regard to expan- 
sion, sales, expenses, etc., and at that time it was suggested that they be put 
in the form of figures representative of the growth, development, sales and 
expenses of the company. Have you prepared them in the meantime?—A. I 
have, yes. , ' 

Q. And you have them now to submit to the committee?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The first figures you are giving represent a brief summary of the 
important changes in the business of the T. Eaton Company, Limited?—A. 
Yes. 

Q@. As indicated by figures?—A. Yes. 


19th June, 1934. 
THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


The following is a brief summary of the important changes in the business 
of The T. Eaton Co. Limited— 


Growth of business since 1891: 
Total Assets— 


Uh Var LOO hig. c ce teen iaMte y's eae ye aye doar ery hah hee $ 885,000 
Peel tel Ae LOU et sero Mails Sonn eee) creel koh ee eae alee ce ell at a 1,962,000 
Ale Cha) Gite on CET El Me MR Oa ee OUR A SE Dela Pe tl 10,712,000 
DO iit ailaran LO SUE vedok: octels bt Made ATE: 3 cs Hibaenatn as 34,084,000 
US dA TE cm LES CA Ee Aa) Sn Ry edie Sie SOUR, Bey eRe er 1 107,745,000 
DLE aT sal O44 og ES eran vee iiinst lola GUN MLRNTS (hake BbwhR tne Peat 100,035,000 
Sales— 
OY BP IW ee OR ok aie aU teak ay. anode apie RASS WEEN coy antl pneu PRON $ 22,428,000 
OEUUL RIC CERES SSETALS UBT UNA Peg aeC nt nC Ben eR rR: ONT Rem 45,613,000 
ULE LE LOT APSE ENE ge Rae RAD QCM He OOS oer aReT Oe 4a (00 A022 RON ROS Bin gh 125,058,000 
RR nen SEALE a WU Mee rk ae Sea oe eA CIR A 225,361,000 


USM, Bm bile Deke oad Age bie rh he eo eh aes Re i Cer Aone RS Ret 132,500,000 
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Expansion since 1926: 


1927—Factory started in Saint John, N.B. 
Store opened in Hamilton. 
Store opened in Moncton. 
Store opened in Saskatoon. 
Chain Groceterias started. 
Mail Order Offices opened. 


1928—Canadian Department Stores purchased. 
Store opened in Moose Jaw. 
Distributing Warehouse built in Edmonton. 
Store opened in Halifax. 
Construction of College Street Store, Toronto, commenced. 
Additions made to Hamilton store. 


1929—-New store erected in Saskatoon. 
Store opened in Calgary. 
Store opened in Edmonton. 


The cost of additional investment in Fixed Assets from 23rd January, 
1926, to llth January, 1934, was $53,332,000. 


Unprofitable Units: 


The following units acquired since 1926 have proved to be unprofitable to 
date:— . 

Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Calgary and Edmonton Stores. 

Chain Groceterias in Ontario. 

Canadian Department Stores. 

College Street Store, Toronto. 


Decline in Sales since 1929: 
Total Sales 


TODO a) alan ew pales liyied sla Maton sy ool es, cee mae tee es ee $225,361,000 
TORO Sir ee ays aig, a emis Peat aes eM easa tra ite al tata me ta en ae Wuuke Casterve canna te 205,149,000 
NE DREN, ONS enw eg ees a eA Eee Ae CC arama te TE PDE GR 171,984,000 
FO at bet nag, ltaat ied ioe Tire itn pa ae WoAeh UE nara Pp ES ee aoe nage aay As one erat 142,415,000 
DOSS Meee Ua a lovate oe elareles ts cua -seenl oles wasp eate setae Tan meat say oe Vela Maia 132,500,000 


The amount of the average transaction has declined as follows:— 
Toronto Stores Winnipeg Store Montreal Store 


BOLD Sac Meret ae tates te tare es $1 35 $1 01 $1 64 
LOA oes Waves eo ities le orien d sete 1 25 0 92 1 52 
DUS LA eee iioreet sepals eee ahasite 1 il 0 81 1 39 
DOF Aye re erst, Gal aie, sears 0 94 0 70 1 20 
POR Bere 2 ae Se Pee elo 'a. 0 91 0 64 1 07 


Decreasing Net Profits since 1927: 


The net profits or losses of The T. Eaton Co. Limited and its subsidiaries 
after providing for depreciation but before provision for income taxes, have 
been as follows:— 


see EL Vo ne Re Peon enema dehy! hac Nia MM MME Gaye 
TOPE Yeoh cc VEN a ee aN NL) GAIN a Ee a 0a fc ee 6,972,000 
PORTE ER a ik ee a leah eas nad Re a ee 8,081,000 
CORE RO Ga ag We Bh apa eas nie ee, ata? Ta Ni 6,075,000 
TOROWM BEE o's. audi ewtiisk Staa WRAL SS Oe Uva eg a 3,730,000 
TODO MERA OR. LDS ore hie. Ws. en onarnee rT oe ao aman tote 959,000 
VORT  Vatua es io etic ce, aye cee oh Liat ae ne ke ne 2,454,000 
LORD oer tcas Cos: 2K) Macc seg Ae ke ere a he eo ie en ee 2,075,000 


LOS DR tiple oh 6B Coles Gora "Ra ene SinGenutete itacec Rh tore miele (60s ge tg ab eae RT en 878,000 
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Expenses—Stores : 


The Sales, Expenses and the percentage of the expenses to sales of the 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Montreal Stores of the years 1925 to 1933 were as 
follows:— 


TORONTO STORES 
(Statement I-1) 
Percentage 
Sales Expenses to Sales 
1925. 3 $50,143,000 $10,798,000 2155 
1926. 2 53,083,000 11,198,000 2h 
Lp Ay gia 55,308,000 11,676,000 2hoP 
1928.. 59,535,000 12,865,000 21.6 
1929.. 59,137,000 13,044,000 22.0 
19502 . 55,345,000 13,096,000 Jour 
1931.. 47,986,000 12,859,000 26.8 
1932... 39,124,000 11,582,000 29.6 
1933. . 34,712,000 10,500,000 30.3) 
WINNIPEG STORE 
(Statement M-2) 
Percentage 
Sales Expenses to Sales 
1925.. $25,059,000 $ 4,936,000 Loe 
1926.. 27,055,000 5,501,000 20.4 
L937 &.. 27.561,000 5,761,000 20.9 
1928.. 30,346,000 6,412,000 Dial 
1929.. 29,869,000 6,361,000 yf Ms) 
1930.. 27,918,000 6,196,000 Ya ied) 
19she 23,326,000 5,412,000 Done 
RES Maa 20,054,000 4,879,000 24.4 
1933... 18,341,000 4,441,000 24.2 
MONTREAL STORE 
(Statement O-3) 
Percentage 
Sales Expenses to Sales 
1926.2 $13,499,000 $ 3,145,000 Dake 
1007 = 17,183,000 4,034,000 2540: 
1925 % 20,389,000: 4,661,000 22.6 
1929.. 22,850,000 4,937,000 74 OW 4 
1930.. 21,980,000 4,957,000 2236 
1931." 19,105,000 4,888,000 25.6 
1932.. 16,073,000 4,344,000 Pa 
1933 .% Av 15,053,000 4,183,000 Zhe 


The sales, expenses and the percentage of the expenses to sales of the 


follows: — 
TORONTO MAIL ORDER 
(Statement J-1) 
Percentage 
Sales Expenses to Sales 
NO 2 $24,293,000 $ 4,527,000 18.6 
1926%. 24,071,000 4,632,000 19.2 
TOD Tas 23,596,000* 4,790,000 20.3 
1928 .n 20,054,000* 4,389,000 21.9 
19292). 16,521,000* 3,920,000 23.8 
gE Dd eae 14,598,000* 3,729,000 DATS Aa 
T93te: 14,750,000 3,957,000 24.0 
1932 -¢ 11,822,000 3,146,000 26.0 
193s... 11,423,000 2,862,000 PAA Al 


*The Montreal Mail Order Division covered part of the territory in these years. 


Toronto and Winnipeg Mail Order Divisions for the years 1925 to 1933 were as 
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1925%), 
1926... 
192s 
19 Z5y: 
UI Pe 
1930.. 
19S 2 
19323. 
19335. 


WINNIPEG 
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MAIL ORDER 
(Statement N-2) 


Sales 
$32,025,000 
31,874,000 
32,163,000 
33,201,000 
29,275,000 
22,027,000 
17,382,000 
16,621,000 
17,139,000 


Percentage 
Expenses to Sales 
$ 5,794,000 18.1 
5,954,000 18.7 
6,139,000 “VIOLS 
6,472,000 1926 
6,174,000 A ey 
5,417,000 24.6 
4,519,000 26.0 
4,177,000 2555 
4,014,000 23.4 


Increased Percentage of Gross Profit to Cost of Sales (maintained mark-up 


percentage) : 

Toronto 

Stores 
1 OD NIRS te 34.65 
1926. 3000 
1927. 39.44 
1928. 39.41 
1929. 38.18 
LOS Oe 37.24 
TOSI eae 39.35 
LOBZEN ee 44.37 
1933. 47.85 


Store 


[S) 
w 
HOwwowaTSo NAH 


Winnipeg Montreal 


Store 


Co 
co 
OoOPUNR OOS: 


Toronto 


Mail Order | 


eX) 
(o>) 
OONnNrKrOUrRN 


Winn 


ipeg 


Mail Order 


Increased Advertising as a Percentage to Sales—Toronto Stores: 


O OLby EN TCO Ww 02ND 


The percentages of the newspaper advertising of the Toronto Stores to 
sales for the years 1926 to 1933 are as follows:— 


O26. hee 


GORY eee oie 


BO aes Mee poset ialiew ote 


Bes 7A Nahe geen ala han 


LOSO Cele iene ¢ 


UBS Pop UD eae earan 
Ey eS Sn 


POST A ss SN 


The above only includes the newspaper advertising; the percentage of the 


Percentage 
of Advertising 
to Sales 


Cost of 
Newspaper 
Advertising Sales 
$544,213 $53,083,000 
571,301 55,308,000 
673,278 59,535,000 
715,293 59,137,000 
806,465 55,345,000 
792,053 47,986,000 
828,963 39,124,000 
878,770: 34,712,000 


total advertising to sales would be higher. 


Decreased Wages and Salartes in Recent Years: 


DODD ee 
i 
lon) 


The percentage reduction in the average salaries and wages at Ist May, 
1933, compared with 9th May, 1929, of employees earning $50 per week or less 


is as follows. 


Winnipeg Unit. 


Toronto Unit.. 
Montreal Unit. 
Moncton Unit.. 


(This does not include factory employees) :— 


Percentage 
Male Female 
9.8 9.7 
19.7 14:2 
Dhak 15.4 
Coe 21.2 


In addition to the reduction in the wage rates the number of employees has 
also been reduced. A summary of the total number of employees and the total 
payroll including executive salaries, is as follows:— 


1929. . 


T9S0(e ae weed ab een 
TOR vAbse ol 


T9922 a0 Se 
L9S3.44 4 


of Employees 


Number 


30,764 
29,620 
27,345 
25,063 
25,736 


including 


Total Payrolls 


Executives’ Salaries 


$41,198,000 
38,384,000 
32,674,000 
28,401,000 
24,945,000 
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Comparatively higher cost of doing business in Toronto: 


The percentages of total expenses, including buying charges, etc., to sales 
in the five largest units of the business in 1933 were as follows:— 


Percentage 
TOTEM COT eee ee ee eR eee ac hier rs es weiss setae ee ee 31.4 
Winter EO GOR eek. TOTO i neta OLD he ata sits ita UG? Bes 25.0 
MiaBOLY RAL tore ck finite Ree lak EAE) eles OK ele daetarey 6 pei id oy ae 29.1 
ern A MOY Merle ea eti ee ec “ey se biecie es Fal Se Mies ewe ew ways ale 25.9 
Winnipes MailvOrder «yi ire een S08 ALLS] Si lodh, wife TaD ALA ate te 24.3 
AN BVETAger Ol Gwe 8% ye LPS ar EP SRE Rn Toe (ENR 2 ae Or 27.9 


The T. Eaton Co. Limited Factories: 
The “invoiced output” and the net profit or loss of the manufacturing 
departments of The T. Eaton Co.’s Toronto Factory follows:— 


Invoiced Net Profit 

Output ° or Loss 
TR gan Vitor 0p (sc ewig MEANS sat Ean Sone A Si nae Ne ne ge A Og $11,069,000 $304,936 
Pasha ed GEE Ee FOIA IR En od, lal epiaude Sa er eee 11,198,000 383,830 
EO a Er Pop tne DRG) dhe eho "a Mk Cie Wa 9,757,000 203,620 
BOSOM Pe ence a eee ties ASE te 8,712,000 107,540 
Ee RCV cy ee ee WAM seed race ied 6,707,000 265,886 
Pe Ue Bh dhe A ETS east a. ue oS 94k tn eaten tet 5,386,000 84,126 
1933. 3,508,000 164,153 


Q. The first indicates the growth of the business since 1891?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From a business of total assets of $885,000 to total assets of $100,000,000? 
A Ab tlinwanuary, 1934, 

Q. And their total sales—the second indicates the growth of sales from 1907 
of $22,000,000 to 1933 of $132,500,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the third item indicates the expansion that has taken place since 
1926?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the year 1927 that expansion consisted of the opening of a factory 
at St. John, the opening of a store in Moncton and the opening of a store in 
Saskatoon; the opening of chain groceterias throughout the country; and the 
opening of a large number of mail order offices throughout the country?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. The year 1928 saw the development of the purchases of the twenty odd 
stores known as Canadian Department Store?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the opening of a new store in Moose Jaw, the completing of a ware- 
house in Edmonton, the opening of a store in Halifax and the construction of 
the College Street store in Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. 1929 saw the new store erected in Saskatoon, a store opened in Calgary 
and a store opened in Edmonton?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the cost of additional investments in fixed assets from 23rd January, 
1926, to 11th January, 1934, was $53,332,000. That is, total additional fixed 
asset investment in the eight year period?—A. Yes. 

Q. The fixed assets having grown from about $12,000,000 to a total of about 
$65,000,000?—A. Yes. I do not know in these figures—this is the growth 
exclusive of depreciation. 

Q. That is exclusive of depreciation?—A. This $53,000,000 represents the 
additional cost of fixed assets through that period and does not take into account 
any write-ups or appraisals. 

Q. Yes, I appreciate that. The next item in your summary indicates that 
the following units acquired since 1926 have proved to be unprofitable to-day: 
the store at Saskatoon, the store at Moose Jaw and the store at Calgary and 
the store at Edmonton?—A. Yes. | 

Q. The chain groceterias throughout Ontario, the Canadian Department 
Stores and the College Street store at Toronto?—A. Yes. 

86332—223 
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Q. The next summary——A. I think I should make that clear. On these 
unprofitable units, that means that their operations have not resulted in a net 
profit on the company as far as profit and loss account are concerned, not taking 
into account any intangible thing— 

Q. These are the units which on their profit and loss statement show a loss? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the chain groceterias in Ontario numbered how many?—A. Thirty 
odd. 

@. And the Canadian Department Stores numbered how many?—A. Twenty- 
two. 

Q. Declining sales since 1929 indicates that sales from 1929 to 1933 declined 
from $225,000,000 in 1929 to $132,000,000 in 1933?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that the average of the transactions declined at Toronto from 
$1.35 to 91 cents per transaction; at Winnipeg from $1.01 to 64 cents; at 
Montreal from $1.64 to $1.07; and that the net profits or losses of the T. Eaton 
Company and its subsidiaries during the years are thus set out year by year?— 
A. Yes. 

(. Indicating that from 1925——A. They had a net profit of $5,196,000, and 
that is after providing for depreciation but before providing for Dominion 
income tax. 

@. And that in 1925 on fixed assets of something like $12,000,000 the profits 
were $5,196,000, and these have declined in 1931 when there was a loss of 
$2,400,000, in 1932 when there was a loss of $2,075,000, in 1933 there was a 
profit of $878,000 on the operations of the company for the year before provid- 
ing for income taxes?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): In that last statement or summary there is 
no indication of which are losses and which are profits. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The one I have before me indicates red figures—the 
red figures are for the years 1931 and 1932. 

Mr. Heaps: If you show these losses I am afraid you might give encourage- 
ment to the company to come to the government for assistance. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: These are just facts. The next statement of expenses 


is further amplified by a statement which you are now putting in and which will 
go into the record at this place, 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


(. And that new section shows that for Toronto the total sales and expenses 
and the percentage of the expenses to sales of the Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Montreal stores are set out?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the case of Toronto the sales in 1925 were $50,000,000?—A. That is 
correct. 

@. And the expenses were $10,000,000?—A. $10,798,000. 

(). And the percentage of these expenses to sales was 21-5 per cent?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. While in 1933 the sales had declined to $34,000,000, the expenses were 
still $10,500,000, and the percentage of those expenses to sales had increased 
from 21 per cent in 1925 to 30-3 per cent in 1933?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, that is in the Toronto store. In the Winnipeg store the sales were 
$25,000,000 in 1925 and they declined to $18,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the expenses were— —A. 19-7 per cent, $4,736,000 in 1925 or 19-7 
per cent of sales; expenses in 1933, $4,441,000 or 24-6 per cent of sales, 

@. The sales had declined by $7,000,000, and the expenses had declined 
just half a million dollars?—A, Approximately, 

Q. While the percentage of expenses to sales had increased from 19:7 per 
cent in 1925 to 24-6 per cent in 1933?—A. Yes. 


‘ 
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Q. And that expenses to sales of 24-6 is in comparison with the Toronto 
expenses to sales of 30-3?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And in Montreal in 1926 you had sales of— —A. $13,499,000, expenses 
of $3,145,000, the percentage to sales being 23-3 per cent. The percentage was 
reduced in 1929 to 21-7 per cent of sales, but in the year 1933 on sales of 
$15,053,000 the expenses amounted to $4,183,000, or 27-9 per cent to sales. 

Q. That is, on sales of a million and a half more than in 1926 the expenses 
had increased one million dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the percentage of expenses to sales increased from 23 to 27-9 per 
cent?—A. From 23-3 to 27-9 per cent. 

Q. And then the same figures for the mail order business in Toronto and 
Winnipeg show the sales of the Toronto mail order at what amount?—A. In 
1925 the Toronto mail order sales were $24,293,000, the expenses $4,527,000, 
the percentage of sales 19-6; in 1933 the sales amounted to $11,423,000, the 
expenses $2,862,000 or 25-1 per cent of sales. There is one thing I would like 
to point out in connection with the Toronto mail order: In the years 1928, 
1929, 1930 and 1931, the company operated a mail order division in Montreal 
which would account for part of the decline in the business of the Toronto 
mail order in these four years. 

Q. Oh, yes—A. Winnipeg mail order sales in 1925 were $32,025,000, 
expenses $5,794,000 or 18-1 per cent of sales; in 1931 the percentage of sales 
amounted to 26 even, it has declined in the year 1933 to 23-4 on sales 
$17,139,000. 


By Mr, Ilsley: 

Q. Were the carrying charges of the mail order business in Toronto 
affected by the increased value of the fixed assets?—A. No. 

Q. It was the other part of their business in Toronto which was carrying 
these charges?—A. Yes, except that the mail order—yes, that is substantially 
correct. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Was there any portion of that expansion reflected in the increased cost 
of the mail order?—A. No. The mail order building was sold with the other 
buildings of the realty company, and was appraised at the same time, but 
the carrying charges were not increased. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Do these figures shown in the second column of page 2, the percentage 


of those profits to sales—in Winnipeg 36-1 per cent, in Toronto 47-85 per cent, 


and in Montreal 43 per cent—does that indicate that retail prices were lower 
in Winnipeg than in these other places?—A. Not necessarily, it indicates that 
the percentage of gross profits to cost was lower in Winnipeg than in the other 
units. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. How about the maintained mark-up?—A. The maintained mark-up 
percentage on cost may have been higher due to freight charges. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. It would not make that much difference would it?—A. I would not 
think so. 

Q. I would think that Winnipeg would get these goods at approximately 
the same price as the other two, but were satisfied to have a lower mark-up, 
which would seem to indicate to me that the retail price was lower in Winnipeg? 
__A. We did not make any comparison of the prices at which individual items 
of merchandise sold in Toronto and Winnipeg. 
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By Mr. Iisley: 


Q. But the figures you have given indicate that the percentages of the 
total expenses of the Toronto stores to sales, excluding the Toronto mail order 
business, increased by about 9 per cent; that is to say, 9 per cent of the sales? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That is much greater than the increase at Winnipeg, which is only 
about 5 per cent; and at Montreal, which is only about 4 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is that due to this large expansion of the fixed assets at Toronto 
employed in carrying on the business of the Toronto store?—A. I think that 
the carrying charges in Toronto are heavier than in the other units. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. By the proportion shown?—A. Approximately. These expenses include 
all the other items of expense; but the main reason for the difference would be 
the heavier carrying charges in Toronto. 


By Mr. Young: 
@. You do not know whether that is reflected in prices or not?—A. I think 
that would be difficult for me to answer. 
Mr. SomMervitte: How can it be otherwise? 


Mr. Nasu: I do not think that could be answered except by a very very 
exhaustive study of selling prices. It may be that the Toronto store is buying 
better than the others. 


Mr. Iustey: It is reflected in mark-ups. 
The Wirness: The mark-ups are higher in Toronto than in Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that standard brand goods are marked at the same prices 
in Winnipeg as in Toronto?—A. I could not tell you that. We did not make a 
comparison of selling prices for individual items of merchandise. 

Q. I have seen that for myself. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): It could not be anything else. 

The Wirness: There is no question that the average mark-up is higher 
in Toronto than in Winnipeg. I cannot tell you about the cost. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. When you show an increase in the percentage of expenses from 21 to 
380 per cent in Toronto, that is an increase of 9 per cent—that is a very sub- 
stantial increase, isn’t it?—A. In the year 1925, 21 cents of the sales dollar 
went to expenses; in 1933 the proportion was 30 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a terrific increase, it is nearly 50 per cent. 

Mr. Nasu: That is in relation to sales. The expenses were actually a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars less than Toronto. 

Mr. SommervittE: In relation to sales that represented an increase of 
about 40 per cent. 

Mr. Youne: If a sufficient volume of business had been maintained, this 
would not have happened. 

The CHAIRMAN: That does not happen. 

The Witness: In 1930 the sales were fifty-five million, five million more 
than in 1925; and in that year the percentage of expenses to sales was 23-7, 
it had gone up from 21-5 in spite of the increase in the volume of business. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: . 
Q. The next set of figures you have given us shows the increase in the 


percentage of gross profits to the cost of sales; that is the maintained mark-up 


percentage?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the Toronto stores that had increased by what amount?—A. In 
1925 it was 34-65 per cent on cost of sales, and in 1933 it was 47°85 per cent 
on cost of sales. 

Q. And what was the increase in the mark-up in the Winnipeg store?— 
A. In 1925 it was 32-1 per cent on cost, and in 1933 it was 36-1 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. And in Montreal?—A. In 1926 it was 37-9 per cent on cost, and in 
1933 it was 43 per cent on cost. 

Q. Now, in the mail order?—A. The Toronto mail order in 1925 was 32-7 
per cent on cost, and in 1933 it was 43:5 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the Winnipeg mail order?—A. In 1925 was 35-2 per cent on cost, 
and in 1933 it was 40-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the next set of figures indicate the increase in advertising in per- 
centage of sales at the Toronto store?—A. Yes. 

Q. That increase was?—A. From 1-03 per cent—this is newspaper adver- 
tising only, that is in the four daily papers—in 1926 it was 1-03 per cent of 
sales, and in 1927 it was 2-53 per cent of sales. 

Q. That is an increase of more than one hundred per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. How do you account for that doubling in the amount of advertising 
when their sales are falling off?—A. I think they are doing more advertising, 
Mr. Young; the number of lines of advertising has very greatly increased in 
spite of the decline in these sales. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Your costs had increased from 1926, they amounted to what?— 
A. $544,000, and in 1933 they amounted to $878,000 for that type of advertis- 
ing only. 

Q. That is an increase of about 50 per cent in the advertising, in the cost 
of the newspaper advertising?—A. Not quite 50 per cent. 


Mr. InstEy: Sales were some $19,000,000 less. 


Mr. Youne: I suppose the moral of that is, if people have no money with 
which to buy goods, you cannot persuade them to do so by advertising. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I do not know that there is any moral to be drawn 
from it, except that the increase was undertaken with a view to finding a way 
of taking care of their increased overhead. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And on the next statement you indicate the decrease in wages and 
salaries in recent years at the Winnipeg unit?—-A. We took two dates, the first 
of May, 1933, and the 9th of May, 1929. Taking the Winnipeg unit the aver- 
age wages, this includes people earning $50 a week or less—the average wages 
on the 10th May, 1933, were 9-8 per cent less for male employees than they were 
at the 9th May, 1929; for women the reduction was 9-7 per cent. In the 
Toronto units the reduction was 19-7 per cent for male and 14-2 per cent for 
female. In Montreal the reduction was 21-1 per cent for male, and 15-1 per 
cent for female. In Moncton the reduction was 22-2 per cent for male and 
21-2 per cent for female. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. How were these computed, Mr. Gordon?—A. That statement was filed. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


. Q. It is a long complete statement filed the other day, has been printed 
in the record?—A. It summarizes the total reductions in wages. 


By Mr, Heaps: 
Q. Does this mean that in the Moncton units the male employees are 
recelving a 22 per cent reduction, or does it mean that they may be working 


short time?—A. It means that the average wages were 22-2 per cent less at 
the 1st of May, 1938, than they were at the 9th May, 1929. 


By Mr, Kennedy (Peace River): 
@. Why did you put in there, “salaries above $50 a weck”?—A. I tried to 
divide this to show the reduction in the lower paid classes of employees, and 
then in a following section to show the total reduction. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then, the next summary?—A. The next summary was given at the 
beginning of the evidence last week. It shows the number of employees in each 
of the last five years, the total number, and the amount of the total pay-rolls 
including executives. 

Q. Yes, and then the last?—A. That is a section dealing with the mail 
order business. We have already given that. 


By Mr. Ilsley: 
@. You do not show any reduction in executives salaries, do you? 
Mr. NasH: They are all in. | 
Mr. Iustny: In the evidence? 
Mr. Nasu: Yes. 


The Wirness: This was just an attempt to summarize what had happened 
without going into too much detail. 


By Mr. Isley: 
Q. The executives have reduced their salaries pretty substantially, I under- 
stand——A. The reduction in the higher paid employees would be greater than 
the figures shown for the junior employees. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The next summary is the comparatively higher cost of doing business 
in Toronto.—A. These percentages showing the cost of doing business in Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Montreal are merely a summary of what has gone before. The 
percentage figures are slightly higher than the figures given before because they 
include certain overhead charges. 

Q. Then the last summary?—A. The last. summary shows the decline in the 
business done by the T. Eaton Company’s factory at Toronto. 

Q. The T. Eaton Company Toronto factory showing a decline in the busi- 
ness in 1927 from $11,000,000 to 1933 of $5,500,000, about one half the business? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1927 what was the profit?—A. In 1927 the factory made a profit 
of $304,936, and in 1933 it showed a loss of $164,153. 

Q. That is, the first three figures—1927, 1928 and 1929—are profits, they 
are black’?—A. Yes. 

Q. The last four figures—1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933—are in the red, they 
are losses?—A. Yes. 


Witness retired. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will now take up the Hudson’s Bay Store. 


THomAS WEIR, sworn. 


; Statement No. 1 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—ORGANIZATION CHART 


ApRIL 1934 


Heap OFFfice, 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


CANADIAN CoMMITITEE, Hupson’s 
Bay Hovuss, WINNIPEG, CANADA 


George W. Allan, K.C., Chairman 
James A. Richardson 


H.B. Lyall 


WHOLESALE 
DEPARTMENT 


C. W. Veysey, 
General Manager 


Stores DEPARTMENT 


F. F. Martin, 
Asst. Gen. Mgr. 


STORES BRANCHES 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver 
Liquor 


Winnipeg 
Vancouver 
Calgary 
Victoria 
Edmonton 
Saskatoon 


Larger 
Stores 


Kamloops 
Nelson 
Vernon 
Yorkton 


| Smaller 
j Stores 


Buyine OFFIces 
Toronto 
Montreal 
London } Shared with Robert 
Paris Simpson Co. 
Limited 
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P. A. CHESTER 


General Manager for Canada 


Canadian Committee Office 


Manager 


AGENTS 


Edmonton 
Vancouver 
Victoria 
Calgary 


LAND DEPARTMENT 


C. E. Joslyn, 


Fur PurcuHas- 
Ina AGENCIES 


Calgary 
Charlottetown 
Edmonton 
Gr. Prairie 
Montreal 
North Bay 
Peace River 
Pr. Albert 
Pr. Rupert 
Regina 

St. Johns 
Saskatoon 
The Pas 
Toronto 
Vancouver 
Winnipeg 
Quebec 


SusBsIDIARY COMPANIES 


Hudson Bay Oil & Gas Co., Limited 

Hudson Bay Co. Incorporated (United 
States) 

Revillon Freres Trading Co. Limited 

McLure & Mackinnon Silver Fox 
Farms Ltd. 


Fur Trapt DrparTMENT 
R. W. Parson, 


Fur Trade Commis- 
sioner 


MackKeEn- Depots 
ZIE AND 

Peace Winnipeg 

River Montreal St. Lawrence and 
Transport Edmon- Ungava 

ton Labrador 

James Bay 
Nelson River 
Superior-Huron 
Saskatchewan 
Mackenzie-Athabasca 
British Columbia 
Western Arctic 


Districts 


Fur Traps Posts 


Approximately 225 
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StateMENT No. 10 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
STORES DEPARTMENT 
Awatysis or Satss 1911 To 1934 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Grocery Retail 
Year ending and Coal Invent- | Other Total ; 
J anuary allied and ory Depart- Salad Cash Charge 
3lst Depart- | Lumber | Depart- ments 
ments ments 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ET Shapck Iewiih ae paca te (al A arlene ony Ica eaters ary Meira a a Se 4,592 2,064 2,528 
fo) Ua ies OR. AEE LD ae CET SRR SY) | eee mega | Houten aeO rt 8, 080 4,068 4,012 
over ithe Alpe detent ibutlcots it Sealy wa wilh, ry inde ie as | ak ki 9,606 5,501 4,105 
Pai cerenn | Mee meet Dove | NE. yg shyt) syscrne! tne 3-0 = thei eoeiase ye 9,701 5,875 3,826 
erties re ee ine te ee vata ab a scorn eps * evetbece “bs vg? EPEY 8, 000 5,417 2,583 
TOL GI, a eT he ca alee cae caiein|s hele seme nese eaten s 7,206 5,135 2,071 
POG 7 re ae Le eee Lert Th ear tin nls cases emcees Welle eneut,t Speas 9, 504 6,817 2,687 
CNL MANNS LAR MCPLD ROPE, AUGER ROR MTS Se ARRON, IRR ae 11,628 8,173 3,455 
BOLO eas a ae Not available for 1927 and prior years 12, 502 8,507 3,995 
PAS el saber pe LN died AG AE tai Due accg na ae a CCC I ai Ra 14, 865 9,927 4,938 
[ee err en emees ann. ee nea tale as Saree Pend Aas hak tec 15, 156 9,889 5, 267 
PO) eae arene ee ee icine < elev *atce Wis pare oMiass *ubgeas Satake 13, 963 9,389 4,574 
| POQH eal ee. SEs ele SI eR oti e ys wate eee Hw aaa By 14, 856 10,324 4,582 
F 1i{2 ose aaspncpaein. 5: i ASD POUR RE SY Vrs Poe art I aINrNrap aie SMI aap 14, 428 10, 053 4,375 
| aterm SERRE EAE TGs GIIRESEN tt CISEOOROON SO Cone not 14,790 10,098 4,692 
RS UDR SXRG0G BEES HARE Aisne ie eens 14 BUN 17,118 | 10,996 | 4,796 
| A RG eB fron PNR oo, fot adic Par PeNe Ss aboard «tbe aha acta ta ot ohR Mere re) 21,318 13,810 5,701 
BD reek le eo aes 5, 689 543 OTTO he cake ses 29,027 19,026 7,504 
DO oe nee kw dues 7,559 758 Di OLE Mae te ae as 34, 828 22,305 9,375 
BO OAN: sige sce oe is aes 7,784 913 Zi ALD Pewter ay as 35, 810 21,613 10, 688 
| (L163 earn eeroeg 7,175 874 21,563 1,148 30,760 18, 459 9,540 
1932. 5,774 756 17,909 1,057 25,496 15,651 7,787 
Pees ae Gs oS cing 2 | 5, 183 825 15,523 1,009 22,540 14, 143 6, 980 
| LOD Erect cide one's? s Hs ales 4,870 752 15, 480 1,012 22,114 14, 169 6,890 
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StTaTeMENT No. 15 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


CONSOLIDATION OF STORE OPERATING STATEMENTS FOR YEAR ENDING 31sT JANUARY, 1934 


an ae NR a a ca a a aU | en fn | EE SE LU ee 


4,605,267 48)/4,001,677 60)1,861,716 80]1,215,785 46]1,004,763 05 
2,393,048 32/2,047,199 44] 785,178 98 


—_e— | OO d(S |) ef 


Cre Gi uk.. Seen oc en 


Cost of Sales:— 


4| Inventory at beginning.............. 1,194,038 70} 902,947 96] 402,468 355] 356,841 47] 320,555 56 
Dl Parciiages. §je0. ft. Wane cP cee ees. 4,886,191 85/3,975,879 55]1,805,557 62|1,279, 152 08]1,314,429 43 
6| Provision for Over Age Limit Mer- 

chang ige. wh Oe Wain teeter ae 20,746 00) 26,365 00 4,660 00 3,114 06 4,587 39 
7| Provision for future Mark-downs.... 4,359 00 7,655 00 4,500 00 3,080 00 2,808 00 
SEE AGEN ae Ug lak Oe Ra Pm ey 87,187 08} 96,544 95} 22,182 90} 14,760 56} 25,664 35 
9} Freight and Cartage................] 112,312 72] 93,549 33] 45,727 03 41,952 28] 25,481 97 
10} London Charges and Buying Office.. 30,929 23 31,1138 85 12221074 7,649 32 10,083 64 


eee | 


11 6, 294, 222 58)/5,081,325 64/2,278,997 84/1,694,161 711,688,819 56 
12; Less: Inventory atend....;......%. 1,192,974 06} 861,668 60} 390,218 42} 344,374 35} 332,940 45 
13 5,101,248 52/4, 219,657 04)1,888,779 42]/1,349,787 36]/1,355,879 11 


13,785 82} 21,005 21} 14,653 92 2,596 39 4,761 87 


OO | — SE eee 


5,115,084 34/4, 240,662 25/1, 903,433 34]1,352,383 75/1,360,640 98 


SSS eee | | ee ee 


16/Gross Profit: o..8 4 aia. ss ae ea 1,883,281 46/1,808,214 79] 743,462 44 512,605 35} 529,734 49 
T7jOperating Expenses... .. 2c ficasun en. 2,083,007 73/1, 689,675 59) 725,945 10) 521,208 79 586,014 26 
18/Operating Profito: Loss.:...)........ 199,726 27) 118,539 20 17,517 34 8,603 44; 56,279 77 
19|Sundry Receipts less Expenditure..... 47,921 13] 59,169 51 28,040 47 16,461 42 17,850 36 
20|Extraordinary Development Expenses Dy LES SOI seta ACP Nuks Wi itie Uw ey cee eae denn ee 
24) Net, Profits or Losses.) Pe... 160,953 53} 177,708 51) 45,557 81 7,857 98} 38,429 41 
22|Note: Winnipeg Coal Department 
Profit (see special column).... OE 8? LOW aie ee eet RO el “ae ey RUE POAT Gy ta 2 lee” ee ane 2 av aneg ela 
pas 135,878 Osiney... 6 piety ass Mee beh e Seta sachs Bae ay y Si esas 
/O (0) oO (6) 

24|Gross Profit to Cost of Sales (before i 

adding Buying Office and Cost of 

NEGO CLOTS) ahead ate ciaeroue cabin sues ny 38-02 44-4] 41-05 38-95 40-46 
25/Gross Profit to Cost of Sales (before 

adding Buying Office). be. 37-65 43-69 39-96 38-69 39-97 
26|Gross Profit to Cost of Sales (before 

adding Cost of Alterations)......... 37-19 43-35 40-14 38-17 39-42 
27|Gross Profit to Cost of Sales (after 

adding Buying Office and Cost of 

Altera tomers a ee er) Wee de 36°82 42-64 39-06 37-90 38-93 
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STaTeEMENT No. 15 


CoNSOLIDATION OF STORE OPERATING STATEMENTS FOR YEAR ENDING 31st JANUARY, 1934 


Total Winnipeg Total 
Saskatoon | Kamloops Nelson Vernon Yorkton Stoves Coal Operating 
; Department} Statement 
S25) cts. 3) ots. y  -Cts. >)" O18. $ . (ets. > cts, $° cts. $ He ‘i 
716,049 00] 127,430 95} 126,532 01] 121,513 77| 110,848 57)/13,891,584 69) 277,561 00/14,169,145 69) 1 
405,324 00} 149,356 94} 111,109 86} 97,194 85) 60,319 64)/7,583,548 09} 361,462 00)7,945,010 09) 2 
1,121,373 00] 276,787 89| 237,641 87| 218,708 62) 171,168 21/21,475,132 78| 639,023 00)22,114,155 78) 3 
236,093 00] 53,836 33] 45,186 45] 48,947 96) 25,961 32/3,586,877 30} 21,767 00)3,608, 644 30) 4 
780,237 00] 212,845 51| 171,596 21) 157,230 55| 131,760 19]14,714,879 99) 303,183 00)15,018,062 99] 5 
6,394 00 507 00 1,851 50 813 41 322 00) 62,372 48) 0. 2.82... 212. 62,372 48] 6 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—STORES DEPARTMENT 


COMPARISON OF EXPENSES YEARS ENDING 31st JANUARY 


Sales (Memo only) 


1926 
$17,119,000 


PPA Urol ween tN ee ee ere 
3 Rentals ase...) Se ea ee 
GLAQVerbiCnion. © oe Sante ek eee 
BARES Sorc cme cine ches niet 
Slinterester asa a tk eee eee 
Gioupiniees 186 fh. Soe Coa See 
7|\Service Purchased.............. 
SEE Eavelisne lon se. ieee tae 
OUCoMMUNICALION -sascs sae See 
Lip eetarne, sade oe coc. . de ekees 
NLingpranCe eset «cea see ee 
12|Professional Services............ 
- 13) Depreciation of Delivery Equip- 

ment and Maintenance of Fur- 

niture and Fixtures............ 
ae Pars etter. chs. eae 
15|Subscriptions and Donations.... 
16|General Administration......... 
tf} Generalbhimenses 0. 22). .o Geek 


18 


$ 


2,533, 986 
404, 363 
479, 983 
162, 383 
339, 872 
177, 394 
112,488 

21, 655 
58, 252 
98,516 
66, 287 
18, 274 


164, 381 
42,961 
18,769 
62, 852 


78,586 


Zo 


Rb bo be 


Statement No. 17 


1929 


$34,829,000 


1 09 ROHR ATR CO 


1927 1928 
21,318,000 $29,028,000 
$ %o $ 7 

3,228,525] 15-1) 4,327,541} 14- 
567,219) 2-7} 1,004,475} 3 
595,762} 2-8) 717,166) 2 
196,302) 1- 320,284) 1 
390,810; 1-8} 519,692) 1 
260,030) 1-2) 416,956) 1 
156, 185 -7| = 208, 427 

82, 616 -4| 127,825 
66, 062 3| 117,705 
46, 882 2 62, 640 
72,623 3 86, 255 
22, 650 : 22,976 
220,312} 1: 488,880} 1 
82, 664 “4 77,556 
17, 628 | 18, 468 
56,411 “3 86, 920 
157, 487 -8} 208,919 
6,220,168) 29-2 


4, 
1, 


$ 


783, 364 
052, 064 
832,754 
375,917 
561, 352 
426, 299 
219, 235 
138, 024 
118,500 
105, 689 
89, 143 
21,833 


577,978 
77, 682 
15, 624 
84,720 

260, 707 


1 
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Statement No. 17 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—STORES DEPARTMENT 


CoMPARISON OF EXPENSES YEARS ENDING 31ST JANUARY 


1930 1931 1932 1933 
$35,810,000 $30,761,000 $25,496,000 $22,540,000 
$ % $ Zo $ Jo $ | % 
4,976, 276 13-9] 4,660,486] 15-1) 4,188,872] 16-4) 3,471,362 15-4 -5) 1 
1, 068,535 3-0] 1,167,673] 3-8) 1,143,841] 4-5 773,602} 3-4 ee 
806, 294 2°3 739,982] 2-4 726,547) 2-8 588,838] 2-6 8) 3 
406, 757 1-2 451,156} 1-5 480,119} 1-9 482,671] 2-1 -0| 4 
584, 035 1-6 564,220; 1-8 455,313] 1-8 281,626} 1-2 0] 5 
505, 462 1:4 448,916] 1-5 427,042} 1-8 440,568} 2-0 -9] 6 
228, 139 6 214,151 7 199,901 “7 127, 448 6 -5| 7 
145, 738 “4 108 , 502 “4 107, 320 “4 82,737 “4 4) 8 
126, 525 “4 113, 469 “4 99, 866 4 88, 525 “4 “Al 9 
85, 589 2 161, 806 5 122,033 5 80,073 “4 4/10 
99,230 *3 102, 486 3 101, 512 “4 75,496 7) 3/11 
21,519 “1 24,861 J 28, 215 “J 29,191 | *1)12 
514, 703 1-5 553,990; 1: 542,750} 2-1 402,779] 1-8 2|13 
105, 483 3 185, 247 ; 131, 424 5 95, 589 “4 2|14 
21, 647 “1 18, 437 15,127 “1 17, 742 nd 115 
123, 864 3 180, 000 140, 000 Ti) ERE ER AGN Me PU Ok PMR Cpr Ur io Git 16 
252, 100 ei 190, 797 126, 808 5 86, 606 4 4/17 
10,071,896 28-3] 9,886,179} 32: 9,036,690] 35-4] 7,124,853) 31-6} 6,245,078) 28-2/18 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Statement No. 18. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—STORES DEPARTMENT 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SUNDRY GAINS AND LosseS— YEARS ENDED JANUARY 3187, 1928-1934 


Cash discounts— 
Regular 
Anticipation 
Conticomtial. | icbe eines pPRPASS oe suet 

*Suppliers” allowances....... ESRI Nia, ee 

Discount load—Yorkton................05. 

Wantrach Accominicst ca. dee gat the Bechet bese ane 

Bad debts recovered 

Bad debts reserve adjusted 

Exchange and: discount. ...4. 0. bee: 

Interest on customers’ deposit accounts— 
NV ATATED BOE. oo, de oe 6 le Ae WeROeee sc Ape 

Excess rent—window display............... 

Interest earned on lien accounts 

Reduction of interest reserve on lien accounts 

Post offrebs Muti ees. ee, ee 

WONCCSSIONSH Ee a ik del. cs Re Ie sl Sa 

Engineering—Vermilion Farms (Land Set: 
tlement Scheme) 

Special discounts allowed 

Merchandise stock contingencies (Reserve 
transferred from Canadian Committee 

' office) 

Buying office distributiont 

Alterations and Sy ae pase eral 

Sundry gains and losses (net).. 

B.C. income tax 

Winnipeg store development expense 

Special merchandise reserve—Saskatoon 


eletel eet ee ee yD Salle b ONS Vel'b (ete ete elem b wre) Me 


evel ene 0 @ = © B40 © a 0 BAsEel Oe) eee 6 4.14 he 


eee r ere ete ee ee tee eee soe 


COR Ye iiy kp Chet CMe} 


ee Ke vle "e's too eo tn @ we w shige 


Lethbridge closing down expense..... M apeele itty, Meee sae she PTR Res®, cht) 


ee 6 6 © 0 0 coe 6 0 ee 6 2 0 2 8 8 6 6 he 


Nortre.— 


1928 


256,495 
18, 400 


1929 


120, 752 
13,775 
4,247 


mie tod eke. oie 


1930. | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 

$ $ $ $ $ 
110,273] 88,364] 78,048] 66,253] 64,773 
12,252] 18,548] 19,167] 15,283] 15,187 
12,938] 8,881] 26,844] 15,057| 12,611 
2,636|*--35, 283] -'40;092|2 enema 
Bane 2: aoe 2,494)", OBBE. Vs Sire Saar ae ane 


1,277 
2085 


3,414 
24,357 
25,834 


wiles 6 “oi gave e's mis fe mie © ci susie \s,f.9) o's) one 8 ey 


pele [als (ole te ete eine) ese) @N 6) ite Wie 8) of 9.0 eine) 4 08) to) a: Kebioy ofl 8) @ pm rep Sire) ote 


© Syfel'e' -& Jae eo. fbe ele.Jo0..0: fw oe tw es wy wi cere a ts, fw) eof 88) ara) Ee enw (area) ew Cate 


Ce es CC cs Pc ee er] 


Ce thee: ele applet ies cis eis af sree wv @ jele v fiekele he waste be fa enw ewr ela a0) 6) s) 6 isle 


ee Mp tere lo, le) 6. a % Ad) © uw fe le Tote Yolteia te tote te Sone oP .e) @ ¢ leh ole) ss Ife ee 0) 0) jeire v6 


ole! ©.o & jets af ce 6 a) We wl ele telts a (e's ©) of'e © @ 0; 0: 9,0) eign Neh el fe Xe) wie silo tehn 6 ie ¢ © i | slave vellel amare 


si. O84) ce cen ® Lele) a..8 8h oe Lediakie’hells \eb}\'s, 6. is ia) (9! ehiece 


16, AG AEA dail od Ie ee oi 
3,473; 2,823] 2,961] 2,433] 1,307 
2,424} 2,593} 2,602] 3,115] 3,964 

~ 2,661] 9,154) 6,789] 2,716] 2,080 
27, 0280 Ghea7l gat 47| 25,942) 23,082 

23, SEA TRC e LAR. 5 1) ERAT cat 
7,248, 9,557| 1,679] 8, 684| 6, 966 

19, 288H AMI cc of me «| Rielle 

§ 9,148 
25,000) sssstthoarced arenes 
£0,000 )..10.5, , 1 UMOR INURL ce 
191,497] 258,782] 209,897] 181,068 


*Suppliers’ allowances (payroll and advertising) were credited to operating expense in 1933. 
tCalgary 1928—$5,574—sundry credits from accounts payable—may be adjustments. 
tBuying office distribution represents difference between the amounts assumed by stores in respect 


to the buying offices (in costlanding invoices), and the amount actually charged to them by Head O 


ffice. 


§Represents an expense incurred in running a bus to carry customers over a newly opened route to the 


new store in an endeavour to create a demand for a transportation system over that route. 


Also carried 


Hudson’s Bay House employees to the store at stated times to permit them to make purchases. 
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SraTEMENT No. 19 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


CHARGES MADE BY CANADIAN ComMITTEE OFFICE TO STORES, Years EnNpING 31st JANUARY 


1926 1927 1928 
Wis Interest Bent: sao Rent, 
on Rent |Furniture|) Interest Rent | Furniture} Interest Rent | Furniture 
; ene Buildings and on Buildings and on Buildings and 
Pp Fixtures || Capital Fixtures || Capital Fixtures 
$ a) $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
(CEIRATS AAA eaten Bonne 49,092 | 117,161 17,617 47,267 | 108,026 19, 900 52,051 | 108,530 PHA G 
UCINONEOM Sy sects os sae 40,111 30,745 6, 800 42,166 48,311 (ipa ian! 46,309 52,542 15, 968 
Kemloops sites «3/4262 6,310 3,780 581 6, 878 3,780 584 7,497 3,780 850 
IND One ted conc on orte 6, 164 3,780 566 5, 724 3,780 596 5,308 3,780 820 
SaslkatoGie pad. cilincitaste 26, 268 22,050 33135. 24, 208 22,050 3,716 26, 968 22,050 6,539 
IWAN COMVGLa atkins eal 95,952 | 130,590 17,045 || 113,358 | 219,971 32,562 || 136,096 | 352,800 127,427 
WOT ete cae irae sais Hs 7,223 5,040 841 6,745 5,040 841 5,792 5,040 1,311 
WietOristtteetial- oa-tlele oe 39,944 62, 685 12,993 40, 967 62, 685 13,701 40,357 62, 685 19,750 
\ Wali phete eae mon Oe Sal 55,171 24, 854 8, 606 90, 147 71, 923 27,442 || 186,697 | 355,005 167,402 
Wethbridgers.c..c--s 0-8 9,487 3,150 742 9,811 3,150 870 8,512 3,150 1,338 
DYSON cre i siekcid a cisbavee 4,016 5,040 576 4,144 5,040 576 4,185 5,040 816 
339,738 | 408,875 69,502 || 391,410 | 553,756 | 107,939 | 519,772 | 974,402 369, 932 
1929 1930 1931 
— Rent, i Rent, Rent, 
Interest Rent | Furniture| Interest Rent |Furniture|] Interest Rent | Furniture 
on Buildings| and on Buildings and on Buildings and 
Capital Fixtures} Capital Fixtures || Capital Fixtures 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Wal parva Weseeae ns o's 62,206 | 111,392 30,999 76,659 | 117,726 30, 953 86,584 | 212,118 75,594 
MATH ONCON + secretes: 45 , 834 61,068 21,957 46, 096 57,918 24,044 46,774 52,983 24,195 
WSarlOODS setae toe censor 6,318 3, 780 899 5,083 3, 780 889 5,807 3, 780 1,026 
INGISON cee iinne< eee 5,178 3, 780 835 4,945 3,780 573 5, 064 3,780 833 
Saskatoon eri.uise . dea. 2 31,360 22,050 8,072 39, 646 22,050 10,126 37, 610 22,050 9,553 
WANCOUV.CR. sauaadee aan: 139,762 | 354,690 | 144,799 || 139,803 | 349,650 142,773 || 145,646 | 349,650 138,587 
\Wiaiaitojulg-aeheat is iibic CRSIORS 5, 875 5,040 1,385 6, 283 5,040 1,018 6, 202 5,040 1,680 
WiGEORIEL Yc fain neko tee oe 39, 750 62, 685 21,433 43,409 62,685 21,061 44,796 68,985 28, 838 
WANT PCR as cciser ative ais ciee 215,389 | 412,965 | 226,589 |) 216,051 | 415,500 222,081 || 178,285 | 417,501 214,676 
Weth bridges crt. slices 8,079 3,150 2,143 5, 980 3,150 2,080 5,790 6,117 2,240 
Mor ictonii as caps stone 4,104 5,040 882 3,903 5,040 1,349 8,395 5, 040 930 
563,855 |1,045,640 | 459,993 || 587,808 |1,046,319 456,947 || 565,953 |1,147,044 | 498,152 
1932 1933 1934 
el 
—— Rent, Rent, Rent, 
Interest Rent | Furniture] Interest Rent | Furniture] Interest Rent | Furniture 
on Buildings nad on Buildings and on Buildings and 
Capital Fixtures || Capital Fixtures || Capital Fixtures 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Caleany 2 ta.sbuetae ee 73,648 | 203,400 91,378 38,011 | 108,000 72,000 24,500 36,000 24,000 
Mam Ontonhs te eos ae oe 41,752 43 , 983 23, 100 30, 862 35,000 21,000 20,016 33,000 21,000 
IK AMMOOpBi mde te ee ie: 5,449 3,780 924 3,543 3,000 720 3, 762 3,000 720 
IN'eGlSOne. So tgth or ers totoe ce 4,389 5,040 784 2,876 4,800 720 3,346 4,800 720 
Saskatoone screenees 30, 460 22,050 8, 988 18,591 22,000 6,000 15,314 21,600 6,000 
WANCOUVED. ty -ltadss 54 115,132 | 350,280 | 130,774 67,574 | 240,000 | 108,000 47,613 | 144,000 84,000 
IVIGIN OD ke sts ots Breton. 247% 5, 823 5,040 1,596 3,702 4,800 840 2,954 4,800 840 
WiiCLODIG: oiecie mae erates 38, 204 69,300 28,014 25,794 63 , 000 21,000 20, 820 57,000 21,000 
Winnipes: 2... 2cAkrebo.s 5's sts 138,145 | 418,446 | 204,974 88,988 | 290,000 | 144,000 69,044 | 156,000 84,000 
Tdi lapidco cry Al cles ei ceie Fae aN se ok ee Pay 2 ops bg tee le suds ge eel” Regt Sale retin tah eye TT eg a crc IE ak 
Sor Foi BE eae 2,466 5,040 938 1,669 4,800 720 1,940 4,800 720 


455,468 |1,126,359 | 491,470 | 281,610 | 775,400 375,000 || 209,309 | 465,000 243, 000 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Mr. Weir, you are a member of the firm of Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, 
Guilfoyle and Nash?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you had charge of the enquiry into the Hudson’s Bay Company? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have prepared and now file with the committee statements in 
pursuance of that enquiry?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you give your statements to the clerk so that they can be filed 
as an exhibit. 

Exhibit No. 223—Statements—Hudson’s Bay Company. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You will file one other set later?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Now then, will you be good enough to present the narrative?—A. It 
may help the committee to follow me more readily if I explain briefly the 
steps that the evidence will follow. First, there is the organization of the com- 
pany as a whole; second, the activities of the company in Canada; third, the 
activities of the Winnipeg store dealing with the operating results, price spreads, 
and wages. 

Q. Yes, all right—A. Organization. The Hudson’s Bay Company was 
incorporated in England on 2nd May, 1670, primarily for the purpose of trad- 
ing in furs in the Hudson’s Bay District, but from this beginning the activities 
of the company have broadened out, until at the present time, there are the 
following distinct departments:— 

Head Office in London, England; 

Canadian Committee and Administrative Offices; 
Fur Trading Department; 

Departmental Stores department; 

Wholesale department; 

Land Department; 


besides which the company has subsidiary companies or interests in subsidiary 
companies in the fishing trade, in the development of oil and gas, in fox farms, 
in other fur trading companies, and have also had joint interests with other 
companies in land settlement projects. 

During 1931 the methods of administration of the company’s affairs in 
Canada underwent a change and a Canadian Administrative Committee was 
appointed with head office in Winnipeg and charged with the control of the 
company’s operations in the Dominion, besides which a general manager was 
appointed as the company’s chief executive officer in Canada. Control of com- 
pany policy and finance, however, still rests with the Governor and the Com- 
mittee in London, England. 

Prior to this change there was an Advisory Committee in Canada but they 
had no executive powers, nor was there any Canadian general manager or other 
chief executive in Canada, the chief executive of each of the four principal 
departments communicating direct with the Governor and Committee in London. 

The organization, as it exists at present, may readily be visualized by 
examination of the organization chart attached hereto-—Schedule No. 1. 

Q. The result of that reorganization was to place the control of the business 
in the hands of a management committee?—A. Yes. 

@. And that coordinated all the efforts of the company in the stores, 
the management of the stores in Canada under one head a general manager? 
—A. The management of the stores now rests under one head in Canada. 

Q. Then you are filing a map?—A. That is a map showing the various 
points at which the company does business throughout Canada including all fur 
trading posts, stores, land offices, etc. 


Exuipit No. 224—Map. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you please continue, Mr. Weir?—A. Dealing with the activities 
of the various departments: 


While this investigation has dealt more particularly with the departmental 
stores portion of the business, it will be of interest to know generally the scope 
of the activities of the other departments. 


The Fur Trade Department operates fur posts throughout Canada (approxi- 
mately 225 at the present time) and fur purchasing agencies securing raw 
furs by barter and by cash purchases, which furs are shipped to London and 
sold by public auction. In connection with this department of the business 
the company owns one ocean-going steamer and a considerable number of 
coastal and river vessels. A supply ship is sent into the north once a year 
carrying supplies for trading posts and for use in barter for furs. 

The Land Department administers and sells the company’s land, most of 
which came to it under the terms of the Deed of Surrender when the company 
surrendered certain of its rights to the Crown but retained land at its trading 
posts as well as some 7,000,000 acres of land in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. Of this land nearly two million acres were as yet 
unsold at 31st January, 1934. 

The Wholesale Department’s activities have been substantially curtailed 
and this department is now maintained almost entirely for the supply of the 
company’s branded lines of tea, coffee and liquors. 

The Stores Department at present operates ten departmental stores and 1s 
dealt with more fully later as being the principal subject of this investigation. 

The following tabulation showing the average number of employees in 
Canada, including temporary help, gives some idea of the relative importance 
of the various departments from the point of view of employment:— 


Department 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 

Nee eee ee Ne ee to ae nite 
Btorasi..t wauad > tas HE ERIS er 4,506 4,397 3,999 3,802 3,340 3,066 
SAT GO leRAle tachale eg siecle Ge epee sg ce tae 61 63 63 41 30 30 
Way Prada ee Rk Dee y es eee 860 1,068 984 755 623 667 
(eee NEO ie ewe ts AT rR ctaenS Cae OSs 54 54 52 56 57 59 
Canadian Committee Office............ 33 a3 34 34 34 34 
Total. 2. a2: Recast ov? 5,514 5,615 5,132 4,688 4,084 3,856 


The CHAIRMAN: That table merely indicates the Store Department shows a 
preponderance of employees. 

The Wirness: While these departments are all under the direct control of 
the Canadian Committee and the Canadian general manager at Winnipeg, when 
the change of administration previously referred to took place in 1931, the gen- 
eral plan adopted was one of decentralization, and this plan was carried out to 
the extent of giving the responsibility of each department to the executive head 
of that department, so’ that, at the present time, each department of the company 
is operating practically as an independent unit. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is in distinction to other department stores?—A. Each division of 
the business has its own executive head. 

Q. As a matter of fact, each store has its own store manager who acts 
independently of the other?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): | 

Q. It is now on a similar basis to that of the Eaton Company? 

Mr. Nasu: It is more decentralized. 

The Wirnsss: It is quite thoroughly decentralized. I do not know how it 
compares with Eatons. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): We had the evidence in connection with Eatons 
that each department manager was held responsible for the results of his depart- 
ment. | 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: What Mr. Weir is now referring to is the Stores division. 


The Witness: The various divisions of the company. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. You do not mean by the department in each store?—A. No. I will come 
to the individual departments later. 

Although it is understood that this was not the case prior to 1931, each 
department of the company is now responsible for its own buying, and for 
example, when the Fur Trade Departments are buying supplies for their supply 
ship they do not act in co-operation with the Stores Department although they 
may receive some advice and assistance from a Buying Office which is main- 
tained at Montreal. Further reference will be made to this Buying Office later. 


Capital Stock 

The Head Office of the company being in London, England, reference could 
not be made to the Capital Stock records but the following has been summarized 
from the statistical report of a Corporation Report Service. The company has 
no funded debt. In 1863 the capital stock was £2,000,000 in £20 ordinary 
shares, which was reduced by repayments over a period from 1870 to 1904 to 
£1,000,000 in £10 shares. In 1912 the £10 shares were divided into shares of £1 
each and an issue of £1,000,000 of Preference Stock in shares of £5 each was 
made to Common Stockholders on the basis of two shares for each £10 shares 
held. In 1913 a further £1,000,000 of Preference Stock was issued to share- 
holders at par on the basis of one £5 Preference share for each five £1 Common 
shares held. In January, 1926, the shareholders were offered £500,000 of ordinary 
stock at 70 shillings a share on the basis of one new share for each two held and 
in January, 1927, an additional £500,000 of ordinary stock was offered at 90 
shillings per share on the basis on one share for each three shares held. Share- 
holders of Record on 10th June, 1929, were offered the right to subscribe to an 
additional issue of not more than 500,000 ordinary shares at £4 per share on the 
basis of one new share for each four shares held. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Let me clear up that point. You said that in 1912 there was an 
issue of £1,000,000 of preference stock to the common stockholders. Was that a 
dividend?—A. No, it was an issue sold for cash. 

@. Sold for cash?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. All of these instances were sold for cash?—A. All of these were sold for 
cash. 
Te capitalization as at January 31, 1934, was— 
Authorized Subscribed Fully Paid 
5 per behe Preference—Cumulative, par value £5.............. £2,000,000 £2,000,000 £2,000,000 
Ordinary Stock—Parveltie £1.25... / ove. ul en £3,000,000  £2,492,224 £2,492, 224 


Dividends of 5 per cent per annum on the Preference Stock were paid re- 
gularly up to and including July 2, 1930, and none have been paid since this 
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date. The last dividend paid on the ordinary shares was also in 1930, but 
prior to that, with the exception of the year 1915, dividends had been paid 
regularly for many years past and at fairly substantial percentages. The 
following is a tabulation of Ordinary dividends paid, but in considering these 
dividends it should be borne in mind that, besides the Department Stores, 
the Fur Trading Department, Land Department, Wholesale Department and 
other activities carried on direct from London no doubt contributed to the pro- 
fits from which they were paid, and it should also be borne in mind that the 
ordinary shares which were sold in 1926, 1927 and 1929 were sold at substan- 
tial premiums. In 1926 £500,000 of ordinary shares were sold for £1,750,- 
000; in 1927 £500,000 were sold for £2,250,000 and in 1929 nearly £500,000 
of £1 shares were sold at £4 each. 

Q. Then the total capital outstanding of the Hudson Bay Company is 
£2,000,000 of preferred cumulative and £2,492,000 of ordinary stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the total?—A. Yes. That does not represent the amount that 
has been paid into the business. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Have you any idea of the present market value of those shares?—A. 
I think I can give you that. 

Mr. NasH: In 1933, the quotations on the preference shares were from 
73s. 9d. to 63s. 9d. That is the high and low for the year. 

Mr. Hears: What about the ordinary shares? 

Mr. Nasu: The high was 31/32 of a pound to 13/16 of a pound. That is 
how they were quoted on the London market. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The ordinary dividends paid are set out in the schedule which you have 
filed?—A. Yes, they are included in the memorandum, the printed memorandum. 


ORDINARY DivipENDS PAID 


On Account On Account Total 
Year Trade Land Bonus Paid 
% % % Zo 
RE Wi wai Abaca tm, pia aay, cee 16 24 ~ 40 
TOT eee ne er ee eee come RSD pay ~ 40 
Peo neh tase actin rere ence le) 20 - 40 
POLE Pe ae ae IY 20 10 50 
PON aii el sen cies u 40 ue 40 
| CP NER che pleloe erate 2 Pan ha ND aeRO — — — — 
LOT et ee Lo 5 — 20 
PL pe een peutic ee ho ke i RS _ 30 
EE ey ok EES 5 DO ein i ee 
POI Pare bowl ban Glew Hoi 10 20 45 
TODDS ART een Citas dow Lo 15 pia) —40 
OR TE ert MEET SAY BENS 15 15 10 40 
ee tik OF PY RR ARR IER. 20 10 45 45 
HODOd Rpvie vis tad ARV ea oe DELO 2 ae 19+5 
Per ears er foie tid ged oe eA) — 5 20 
TA) salepiad as BSP Mcachs Pate ites: ke) ~ 5 20 
TAG re et ie heey oral ade 15 hak rh, 23°35) 
| Ge GR ONG BAN. oPaiek he, Se 10 - 20 
COP seg. a SUN Hil ced ge ib) LO 10 _ ANS) 
Woe PAE eh aR eek, Qi lat mabe lie ae oe RANE Sa 15 10 - 25 
1930. 10 ia ~ 17-5 


1931-1934 inclusive—No dividends. 
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Q. And they show that on account of trade they ran from 16 per cent?— 
A. They varied from 16 up to 20 and down to 10. 

Q. From 16 per cent in 1910 down to 10 per cent in 1930?—A. Yes. 

Q. And from 1931 to 1934 inclusive, no dividends have been paid on either 
kind?—A. None on either common or preferred. 

Q@. None on common or preferred, neither on account of trade nor on 
account of land?—A. No. 

Q. The schedule indicates that the ordinary dividend on account of land 
varied from what figure?—A. 24 per cent in 1910; 25 per cent in 1911; 40 per 
cent in 1914; 15 per cent in 1920; 10 per cent in 1927, 1928 and 1929 and 74 per 
cent in 1930. 

Mr. NasH: 2 per cent in one year and no per cent in three years. 


By Mr Sommerville: 


Q. Then indicated in this statement as well are the bonuses that have been 
granted from time to time?—A. From time to time there were bonuses of 10 
per cent; 20 per cent for two years; 10 per cent for two more years; 15 per 
cent; and then in 1926 the last bonus that was paid was 5 per cent. 

Q. The total paid in ordinary dividends have ranged from 40 per cent in 
1910?—-A. 50 per cent in 1913, 45 per cent in 1919, 45 per cent in 1922, 20 per 
cent in 1924, 235 per cent in 1926, 25 per cent in 1929 and 174 per cent in 1930, 
the last year. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is, up until 1930 very handsome dividends were paid?—A. Yes. 
Except in the last few years, these dividends have not been indicative of the 
return to the shareholders because of having paid a premium for the stock. 
These are calculated on the par value. 

Q. Might I just ask at this point whether in your further report you dis- 
close—I presume you do—the premium?—A. Yes. 

Q. That will be dealt with?—A. Yes, that is dealt with later. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. I suppose the reason the shareholders paid these big premiums was be- 
cause of the 40 per cent dividend in former years?—-A. I presume that would be 
the reason. 


By the Charman: 
Q. All right, will you continue?—A. In dealing with the growth of the 
business, some idea of the growth of the business may be obtained from the 
following tabulation of the total assets (not verified)— 


TSO UI S020 G06 115 1929 iii aloe JE EL OOS 
L980 Se. et. We. RTOS BF £93046. > Wee. LL poe e, 
LOU 9 LAD E tS oh 5, 7,997,411 LOST) 4s here at 10,778,954 
LO as WMS bere bees 6,201,335 1932 75-22 sue ae 10,145,033 
VG ZO ee ec ates a2 OOD, 0S 1933.5 62. we... 10,2843820 
S20 ake a eee? hed OO 1934). oe Pe 10 AIO? 
OLS Aa UR, Ps RRA gS iB 117,796 


These figures do not include unsold land vested in the Company nor the 
principal and interest outstanding in respect of land sold by the Land Depart- 
ment. 

By Mr Sommerville: 


Q. I observe a big increase from 1925 to 1927?—A. Yes. 
Q. From $5,900,000 to $11,117,000?—A. Yes. 
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Q. What accounts for that increase, particularly?—A. It would be largely 
accounted for by building the store in Winnipeg. 

Q. Yes, will you continue?—A. Schedule No. 2, which is the balance sheet 
of the company, was not printed, but Schedule No. 3 gives the same information 
in the last column. Schedule No. 3 was printed. Schedule No. 3 shows in 
the last column the total balance sheet of the company’s activities in Canada; 
and it also shows how they are divided between the various divisions of the 
company, except for one thing I should point out, that the fixed assets, that 
is buildings and land, and the furniture and fixtures are all carried under the 
heading Canadian Committee Office. They are carried on the head office books, 
but they really represent the stores’ buildings. 

Q. They are carried at the expense of the head office, except to the extent 
which head office may charge them with certain moneys?—A. Head Office carries 
them on the books and charges rentals to the stores which I will refer to later. 

Most of the items on the Balance Sheet are self-explanatory but reference 
might be made to a few as follows:— 


Crepitors, ACCRUED CHARGES AND PROVISIONS FOR CONTINGENCIES 


$1,122,503.42 
Includes— 

Officers’ and Servants’ Deposit Accounts......... $ 422,395 00 
Reserves fon, GOntingencies, 2045 cy. Juledeedh Vege 100,000 00 
ETowision) £00 lncoMme ae als 5 seersid asides s ons 100,000 00 
Provision for Land—Dept. Taxes............... 121,000 00 
Provision for Accrued Expenses at Canadian Com- 

MilseeOmee NLR alsin: Loc ssecems oa Hol SOR: 110,000 00 


BUILDINGS AND Fixtures DerprectaTion Account $6,446,510 


This is an accumulated reserve carried on the Canadian Committee accounts 
against the buildings and fixtures used by the other Departments. 


Q. These buildings and fixtures are shown in this balance sheet for the 
Canadian Committee Office at—buildings and land, $22,447,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And furniture and fixtures, $4,125,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. A total of $26,572,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on that there is a reserve for depreciation of $6,446,000?7—-A. There 
is also a small amount for fur trade of $22,000. The net reserve stands against 
the whole. 

Q. Do you indicate later just how these fixed assets have grown?—A. Yes. 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES $96,900 


Represents the uncalled portion of 1,020 shares of Revillon Freres Trading 
Company Limited. 
INVESTMENT $380,000 


This is represented by the following :— 


Revillon Freres Trading Company Limited— 
P18) shares At: $100 eachiifullipaid foe65). WRI OR AB oe ees 220868. $ 918,000 


1.020 ahares at $100 each, 5% Daids< «oo. cc doo cee dnvc ses EE SEEE SETS 5,100 
$ 923, 100 
EBS WA TIOUNE WETECOI OL rs hits 204 oe ERE ou rhe Betas eke oh tt ale 623, 100 
eS 300,000 
McLure and MacKinnon Silver Fox Farm Limited— 
15020 shares at $100, each, (Gl V, Dai ee bea as eat Aceh ob ae Sela se bee $ 102,000 
PINT ES ST PRTTICE AS a gE Ac) LUC CT eM Sa ee aRD ek Decne ete um tae Groh ba Aba iN aA 52,000 
— 50,000 
Hudson’s Bay Inc.— 
BOO Bimromnt SIO LTH CDA soos ces Seiten Mi teeta layla wena eta th ohatal a Soe $ 50,000 
ess" amotint Written Oils 2c oe eke ea ites ed. RES 20,000 
—— 30,000 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company Limited— 
125,000 shares of No Par Value—at cost........... ccc cece eee e eect eeeee $ 100,000 
mee AIMGUNG MOT ALLODOLE 2o cats ohsc se We ens Caeee RA ee eae bok Pima a ena 100,000 


$ 380, 000 
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ApvaANncEs TO JoB BrotuEerRs & Co Limitep $370,000 


Job Brothers & Co. Limited are a fishing Company operating in the Mari- 
times. Their operations are controlled from London, England, but this advance 
was made through the Canadian Committee Office at the request of London, 
England, at the time when exchange rates were in favour of Canadian funds 
and has since been taken up by London. 


ADVANCES TO FuR TRADE DEPARTMENT $1,937,022.88 


The Fur Trade Department closes its year on 31st May, whereas the Com- 
pany’s fiscal year ends on 31st January. The above amount represents cash 
advances and supplies charged to the Fur Trade Department between 31st 
May, 1933, and 31st January, 1934, less such sums as had already been realized 
from the sale of furs auctioned in that period. 


COMPARATIVE CANADIAN BALANCE SHEET (SCHEDULP 4) 


A scrutiny of this statement indicates that the peak of the Company’s 
investment in Canada was in the year ending 3lst January, 1930. At 31st 
January, 1925, the investment was $20,600,000; at 31st January, 1930, this had 
increased to $43,221,000 and at 31st January, 1934, it had decreased again to 
$27,337,000. A further scrutiny of this statement, however, indicates that 
while there have been fluctuations in the intervening years, the net current 
assets of the Company in Canada at 31st January, 1934, were $4,749,000 as com- 
pared with $10,077,000 at 31st January, 1925, whereas the fixed assets at 31st 
January, 1934, were $27,100,000 as compared with $10,300,000 at 31st January, 
1925. The increase in the fixed assets may be very largely attributed to new 
Department Store buildings, particularly in Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. How do you arrive at that decrease from $43,000,000 to $27,000,000 be- 
tween the years 1930 and 1934?—A. That is largely a decrease in the current 
assets carried in the stores, the inventories and the investment shown in the 
stores department. 

Q. It is a reduction in stock?—A. Largely a reduction in stock. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Would it represent any mark-down in assets?—A. They may have writ- 
ten off—lI believe they did write off some buildings, but not to any great extent. 

Q. For instance, Winnipeg?—A. Winnipeg Main street, I think they de- 
molished the building there. They wrote that down at that time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Take your fixed assets. The total fixed assets on 31st January, 1925, were 
what amount?—A. $10,300,000. 

@. And they grew to what amount?—A. At 31st January, 1934, they were 
$27,100,000, an increase of $17,000,000 roughly. 

Q. That increase took place largely when?—A. In the year ending 31st 
January, 1927. 

Q. In 1925 it was $10,000,000; in 1926 what was it?—A. $12,000,000; in 
1927, $21,000,000. 

Q. Then 1929?—A. In 1929 it had grown to $26,000,000. 

Q. And 1930?—A. 1930, $28,000,000; 1931, $29,600,000; 1932, $27,800,000; 
1933, $27,190,000 and 1934, $27,097,000. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now then, let us take the current assets?—A. The 31st January, 1925, 
the net current assets were $10,077,000. 

Q. Where do you get that fioure?—A. Current assets less current liabilities; 
current assets of $12,400,000 less current liabilities of $2,300,000. 

Q. What change has taken place in the current assets?—A. In 1934 the net 
current assets were reduced to $4,749,000, $7,800,000 less ican 


The CHAIRMAN: Give them for 1930? 


The Wrrness: 1930, the total current assets were $19,100,000 less current 
liabilities of $4,000,000, making approximately $15,100,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. How do you account for the fluctuations that took place there?—A. In 
the current assets? 

Q. Yes—A. First of all, increasing inventory due to the opening of the 
new store in Winnipeg, and the extension of the Calgary and Vancouver stores 
later. 

Mr. Nasu: You will notice in 1929 the peak merchandise was about 
$12,500,000, and in 1934, it is $4,700,000, almost $8,000,000 there, and there is 
the same difference in the deficit, $5, 100 000 against $2,300 000, $11,000,000 
between merchandise and receivables. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You say the fixed assets are largely attributed to the new department 
stores in Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us when these buildings were erected and opened?— 
A. Winnipeg was opened in November, 1926; Calgary in 1929—TI will find out 
here in a moment. An addition was built to the Calgary store in 1929, and a 
new section was built to the Vancouver store in 1926; another new section had 
been built in 1925. 

Mr. Heaps: I think it is only fair to state in regard to the Winnipeg situ- 
ation, that the Hudson Bay Company were in a very old building, and they 
merely moved from the old site, which had practically no value, from a com- 
mercial standpoint, to a different section of the city. 

The CuatrMan: And erected a palatial building. 

Mr. Heaps: They built according to the times. 

The CuarrmMan: According to the spirit of the times. 

Mr. Heaps: According to the spirit of the times. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): And of the time yet to come; it is just around 
the corner. 

Mr. Nasu: I hope so. 

Mr. Heaps: They were many years negotiating before they built. 

The CHarrMAN: It is a beautiful building. 

The Witness: Dealing with the profit and loss in Canada of the company 
as a whole, schedule No. 6 shows in comparative form, 1926 to 1934 inclusive, 
the results of the company’s operation in Canada. This statement shows first 
the operating results of the various departments before charging depreciation 
or income tax provision, and also before charging any portion of the Canadian 
Committee Office expenses. From this schedule it may be noted that the Stores 
Department showed a profit each year up to and including 31st January, 1931, 
before charging depreciation. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Profit before depreciation?—A. In 1926. 

Q. Yes. What were those profits?—A. In 1926 they showed $813,000 in 
round figures; in 1929, $1,948,000; in 1930, $1,108,000; in 1932, it showed a 
loss of $186,000; in 1934, it showed a profit of $936,000; that is before charging 
depreciation or income tax. The depreciation is not allocated on the books of 
the company tc the various divisions; but I made a rough calculation of what 
the allocation would be, and after charging depreciation, 1926 showed a profit 
of $530,000 approximately. That is not shown on the schedule, by the way. 
1927 showed a loss of nearly $10,000; 1928, a profit of approximately $40,000; 
1929, approximately $1,080,000; 1930, $1,030,000; 1931, a loss of $490,000; 
1932, a loss of $797,000; 1933, a loss of $297,000; 1934, a profit of approxi- 
mately $150,000. 


By Mr, Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. So that the year ending January 31, 1934, is the first year they have 
shown a profit since 1930 on their store operations?—A. The first of the last 
four years. 

The CHAIRMAN: Of course, the significant point in this statement is that 
with the exception of one year, the store shows a profit throughout. 

The Witness: Before charging depreciation, yes; depreciation is quite a 
large factor. 


The CuHatrMAN: The other departments show losses very much more 
marked than the store? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In connection with the operations of the store) I observe on the com- 
parative profit and loss account, an item, Canadian Committee office expenses? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Running from $516,000 in 1926, to $360,797 in 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that a very substantial portion of them are expenses 
connected with the operations of the stores?—A. Quite a large portion, but at 
the present time the Canadian Committee office does not charge the stores with 
anything direct; that is, they do not charge up to the store any portion of that. 

Q. Any portion of the expenses?—A. They did up until two years ago; 
since then they have not charged them direct. 

Q. In the last two years the Canadian Committee have relieved the stores 
of any contribution towards expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. That are thus listed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And to that extent, has added them towards making a profit?—-A. Show- 
ing a profit, yes. 

Q. If any portion of them were added to the statement of their operations, 
it would show a decided difference?—A. It would decrease the profit or increase 
the loss, as the case may be. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. To what is that expense charged—head office?—A. It is shown here as 
Canadian Committee office expenses. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In that connection is it not a fact they reduced very substantially the 
amounts charged to the stores by way of rentals?—A. Yes; that is referred to 
later, and shown on a statement, on one of the profits statements. 
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Q. In other words, the whole cost of carrying the stores with their depre- 
ciation, is not borne by the stores themselves, but borne by the Canadian Com- 
mittee offices?—A. The Canadian Committee offices bear the charges; but they 
do charge out to these stores, a certain amount. The amount charged out 
to the stores has been decreased very substantially in the last three years. 

Q. The point I am making— —A. The amount charged out is not, however, 
sufficient to carry these stores as such. Roughly, I should say the amount 
charged out in 1934, would just about equal the amount of the actual 
depreciation. 

ce It would just about equal the amount of the actual depreciation?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Without any charge or rent?—A. Without any charge or rent. It is 
not know just how much of the depreciation should be charged against the 
stores, but there is no doubt that much the largest part should be because of 
their large investment in store buildings, furniture and fixtures. It would seem 
probable that after charging depreciation, the Stores’ department would show 
a loss in 1927 and 1928, but that profits would be shown in 1926, 1929 and 
1930; from 1931 to 1933 inclusive, however, substantial losses would be shown, 
and for the year ending 3lst January, 1934, the department showed a com- 
paratively small profit. The profits of the Stores’ department have not shown 
any degree of uniformity as indicated by the following percentages, calculated 
on the profits before charging depreciation, and before charging any portion 
of the Canadian Committee office expenses. 


Year Percentage of Percentage of 
ending profit to average profit to 
3lst January Capital Employed Sales 

1926 6-3% 4-7% 
1927 2:5 2-0 
1928 3:6 3°3 
1929 6-6 5-5 
1930 6-4 5-3 
1931 2-0 2-1 
1932 0-6 0-7 
1933 2-0 2:5 
1934 3:5 4-2 


Of the other Revenue Departments of the Company the Fur Trade is 
probably the next important and the revenue from this Department shows very 
violent fluctuations, ranging from a profit of $2,253,000 in 1928 to a loss of 
$1,486,000 in 1931. The revenue section of the Land Department shows a 
consistent increase of income from 1926 $615,000 to 1929 $716,000, after which 
the income dropped steadily until in the year ending 31st January, 1933, it only 
amounted to $79,700 and in the year ending 31st January, 1934, it amounted to 
$97,000. The income of the revenue section of the Land Department is derived 
largely from rental of farm properties and interest on agreements of sale which 
probably accounts for the steady downward trend in the last five years. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. In the item of income from land department, do these figures take into 
consideration the outstanding arrears on rental?—A. No, the outstanding 
arrears are not taken into account. 

Q. They are treated as though they were written off?—A. The outstanding 
arrears are taken into account, but as a matter of fact, quite substantial amounts 
have been written off. The sundry gains and losses of the Canadian Committee 
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office are shown on schedule 8, which has not been printed, and are comparatively 
unimportant, except in the years ending January 31, 1931, and January 31, 
1932. In the former year, a loan of $200,000 was written off, and in the latter 
year, there was written off investments and advances to subsidiaries, $928,469, 
reserved for losses on subsidiaries, $259,600, and provision for contingencies, 
$182,000. Special reference might also be made to a charge at 31st January, 
1934, of $44,485—expense re cross town highway. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Is that in connection with the free bus service?—A. A free bus service 
was operated on that highway, and I will come to it later. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Is there any connection between the free bus 
service and this item? 

The Witness: No, except the free bus was operated on this highway. That 
is all. Schedule No. 9 shows the Canadian Committee office expenses in com- 
parative form for the years ending 3lst January, 1926, to 1934 inclusive. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): While you are going over this list, I should 
like to know if you have dealt with all the others, and why you are striking out 
this paragraph dealing with salaries? 


The Wirness: In 1926, the salaries were $108,000, and in 1934, they were 
$112,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: In 1931 they were $69,000. 
The Witness: $69,000 in 19381. 


Mr. KeNNeEpy (Peace River): How many are included in that item; are 
these the executives? 


The Wirnsss: That would include about eight executives in the head office, 
plus a lot of clerical help. I have seen the executive salaries, and they are 
quite modest. 


The CuarrMaNn: They are reasonable in this item. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That has to do with all activities of the company?—A. All depart- 
ment heads. 

Mr. Krennepy (Peace River): Eight executive officers got $100,000. 

The Wirness: Eight executive officers plus quite a number of clerical help in 
the head office. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): And then there are the bonuses. What is this 
struck out here for? Why cannot you put that on just as it is? 

The CuHarrMan: What is that? 
_ Mr. Kewnnepy (Peace River): This paragraph that is set out here, “From a 
list of head office executive salary rates,” etc. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nash, would you just see that that paragraph is put 
into the same position as the other big concerns were put in—so many executives 
recelving a salary of so much. 


Mr. Hears: How about the bonuses? 
The'Cuairman: And the bonuses; whatever it is. 


Mr. KENNEDY (Peace River): I do not know why we should not know 
about these executives that are getting big salaries. 


The CuarrMAN: None in the world. We will get that in the same form as 
we got that information concerning the others. 
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Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): I think we might insist on some of these 
coming through in greater detail, especially when they are running up to about 
the $100,000 mark. 

Mr. Nasu: Perhaps I might read this: “From a list of head office executive 
salary rates in effect for 1934 and excluding the remuneration of the Canadian 
Committee which totals $22,860—” 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): A committee of how many? 


Mr. Nasu: Five. “....for the year it has been computed that eight 
executive officers of different departments received salaries totalling $74,700, an 
average of $9,346 for the eight, and in addition bonuses totalling $2,126 were 
paid to three officials in 1934 on account of the 1933 business.” 


The CuairmMan: These departments are not departments of a store, but 
departments of the business, like the Fur Trade department, the Land depart- 
ment, the Stores department, and the Wholesale department? 


The Wrrness: Yes. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): These are very moderate compared to some 
we have had. ; 


The CHatrMAN: They certainly are. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. When you were giving this statement of salaries, you intimated that 
salaries included in this amount in schedule 9 includes clerks?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, the figures Mr. Nash has just read, and these figures are 
taken out of the $112,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is for the year 1934?—A. Yes. 

@. Well, in the year 1931 the total for both officials and clerks and all was 
$69,000?—A. In that year, however, they had charged administration expenses 
up to the store, so this would be a net figure. 

Now, dealing with the stores department as a whole. The present Stores 
department is an outgrowth of the stores originally established in connection 
with the Fur Trade department and at present this department comprises: the 
Stores department administration head office in Winnipeg consisting of an 
assistant general manager and a small clerical staff. The position of the 
general manager is at present vacant, the duties being attended to by Mr. F. A. 
Chester, general manager for Canada. | 

I think in the printed statement Mr. Chester’s initials are given wrongly. 

Six large stores at Winnipeg, Vancouver, Calgary, Victoria, Edmonton and 
Saskatoon; four smaller stores at Kamloops, Nelson, Vernon and Yorkton; 
besides which buying offices are maintained in Toronto and Montreal and 
European buying offices are maintained jointly with the Robert Simpson com- 
pany. 
The relative importance of the various stores is indicated by the following 
tabulation of sales of each store for the year ending 31st January, 1934:— 


NEMAT OER MN Oar ter Rtas eee i, Nate Pe ean so Se SOU, 
OBO CII VOIy hue fn. 1, SME TO FROG AAS MRO TOS Nps, 6,000,000 
My TAL Y 20 he nies Cake k's Set. vibrant samba: sala aed 2,600,000 
VITCORT A 4) OPER (FRG Loom ea ced seca ae sR 1,900,000 
HBemiontone-aies eer eye wt PORE es 1,900,000 
SO UOO DA sri wv tarinsas* mith are howollob aaa os 1,100,000 
LSGrTan Ennio | Ut Ment y PUES Reon A PN Bean deiner pare? et te timer nema 277,000 
NES Oe oN are kOe Tie renter sik yOry 238,000 
NOTIN eRe TLS lara ti eed, ak | toa: 219,000 
OTR tia. ONE Be Se elvan Bial ES tes abhi Aoht Sian clay 171,000 
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There is also attached schedule number 10 showing the total sales to the 
nearest thousand dollars of all stores for the years from 1911 to 1934 inclusive, 
which schedule furnishes a fair indication of the growing importance of this 
department. From $4,592,000 in 1911 the sales increased to their peak in the 
year ending 31st December, 1930, of $35,810,000. During the four years there 
has been a steady reduction in sales until for the year 3lst January, 1934, 
they totalled $22,114,000. . 

Q. The Hudson Bay Company do not maintain a mail order department? 
—A. No. 

Mr. Heaps: As you notice, Mr. Sommerville, the charge account is fairly 
heavy in this store compared with some of the other stores we have had investi- 
gated. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is true; especially in the old days. 

Mr. Hears: And even now—these figures for 1934 show $14,169,000 of cash 
and $8,890,000 as a charge account. 

Mr. Youne: What does this last column “liens” mean? 

The WITNEsS: Sales of articles against which they maintain a lien; it might 
be added to the charge as well. 

During the past four years there has been a steady reduction in sales until 
for the year ending 31st January, 1934, they totalled $22,114,000, the reduction 
during the year ending 31st January, 1934, having been less marked than in the 
three previous years. The largest increase of any one year was in that ending 
3lst January, 1928, which showed an increase of nearly $8,000,000 over the 
previous year. This was no doubt largely due to the increasing activity of the 
new store at Winnipeg. 

Schedules number 10 to number 15 inclusive show the consolidation of the 
various stores operating statements into a total operating statement for all 
stores for each of the years ending 31st January, 1930, to 31st January, 1934, 
inclusive. I think schedule 15 was the only one printed. 

The printed one is for the year ending 31st January, 1934. 

On these Schedules there has been calculated for each Store and for the total 
of all Stores in each year the percentage of mark-up, i.e. gross profits to cost of 
sales on four different bases. Reference will be made later to the mark-up 
percentage in individual Stores but for comparative purposes the following 
tabulation shows the maintained mark-up of total store operations on each of 
these bases for each of the five years. 


Years ending 31st January 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


(1) Gross Profit to cost of Sales before adding Buying Office] % % % % 0, 
Charges and cost of alterations...................0000 38:65 | 387-22 | 36-42 | 37-93 39-74 


(2) Gross Profit to Cost of Sales before adding Buying Office 


Cates OBI tet acs of cet il i iui ena en Was cg au 37-96 36-68 385-80 | 37-45 39-21 
(3) Gross Profit to Cost of Sales before adding cost of alter- 

STIONG OLIV mewn ack cok Ee eee Re Core res eee 37:65 | 36-31 | 35-67 | 37-08 | 38-85 
(4) Gross Profit to Cost of Sales after adding Buying Office 

Charges and costs of alterations.................0..00- 36-98 35-77 35:06 | 36-61 38-33 


Item 4 indicates the basis followed by the company in their records. 

These percentages seem to indicate that the reduction in profits in the years 
ending 3lst January, 1930, 1931 and 1932 were partly accounted for at least by 
a reducing scale of maintained mark-ups as well as the reduction in volume of 
sales and that in the years ending 31st January, 1933, and 1934, a somewhat 
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better ratio of mark-ups has been obtained, which probably accounts to some 
extent at least, for the improved operating results in those two years, although 
this improvement has also been materially assisted by a substantial reduction 
of expenses. 

When considering these percentages it should be remembered that the 
mark-up obtained in the various departments of the department stores varies 
considerably. A Schedule, No. 16, is attached showing in comparative form 
for the total stores departments for each year from 31st January, 1926 to 31st 
January, 1934 inclusive, the sales, cost of sales and gross profits, each item 
being subdivided into the following main divisions— 


1. Grocery and Allied Departments, including Meats, Pro- 
visions, Fruits and Vegetables. 

2. Coal, Lumber, etc. 

3. Retail Inventory Department. 

4, Other Departments, including Restaurant, Cakes, etc., 
Dressmaking, Contract Department, Flowers, Shoe Re- 
pairs, Hairdressing, Photo Studio, etc. 


On this schedule there is shown for each of these divisions in each year the 
percentage of mark-up, namely, gross profit to cost of sales, and taking the year 
ending 31st January 1934 as an example it will be noted that the mark-up varies 
as follows— 


On Grocery and Allied Departments............... 23-5% 
Gin Coals umber Meter ie. 0) 20 suo no ashe oe. 12-9% 
On Retail Inventory Department..............--. 44-6% 
OnothernDepartmentsss 211) 20). 290)2G88 2. aa 40-6% 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. These represent the average mark-up?—A. The maintained mark-up 
throughout the whole stores division. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Including all stores?—A. Yes. 
Q. They vary in the different departments?—A. Decidedly. 
Q. And when you group these together they give the result you have just 
indicated?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. What do you mean by that item, “retail inventory department’ ?— 
A. That means such things as dress goods, silks, patterns, men’s wear, women’s 
wear, boots, shoes, clothing—the general run of the store. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Other than groceries?—A. Other than groceries, and other than coal, 
lumber, restaurant, etc. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. And what do you say that average is?—A. 44-6 per cent on this 
department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Yes. In other words, your average on coal and lumber of 12-9 per cent 
brings down the average of the whole?—A. It pulls down the general average. 
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Q. But eliminating coal and lumber and allied departments you get 44:6 
per cent?—A. 44-6 per cent on retail inventory, and 40-6 per cent on other 
departments. 


Schedule No. 17 attached shows the comparative operating expenses of all 
Stores for each of the years ending 31st January 1926 to 31st January, 1934, 
inclusive, and including charges made to the Stores by Head Office for Rent, 
Depreciation, Interest and Administration Expense. This Schedule also shows 
as a memorandum, the sales for each of these years and the percentage of each 
expense item to the sales. For ready comparison the total expenses for each 
year are quoted herein as follows:— 


Percentage 

of Sales 

Year ending 31st January 1926........ $ 4,841,000 28-3% 
- nS aS A pcan tie 6 ,220 ,000 29-2 
é a LOZSP oT .t 8,813,000 30-4. 
re *s TODO ONT 9,741,000 28-0 
al LOGO LOOT: y:98 10,072 ,000 28-3 
2 LOS Ue hel 9,886 , 000 32°3 
- By TOS oie eee th 9,037 ,000 35-4 
oY # LOS eee. cee 7,125,000 31-6 
i LUSERe* fee 6,245 ,000 28-2 


It will be noted that the expenses were reduced from $10,072,000 in 1929-30 
to $6,245,000 in 1933-34—a reduction of $3,800,000, and that in the last year 
the percentage to sales is practically the same as it was in the year ending 31st 
January, 1930, in spite of the fact that the sales volume had decreased from 
$35,810,000 to $22,114,000. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


@. Have you made any analysis to show how that reduction of expenses 
of nearly $4,000,000 has been arrived at; is it in executive salaries, or wages, or 
what?—A. There have been substantial reduction in the wages. 

Q. Do you come to that later in your memorandum?—A. I deal with 
wages in an entirely separate memorandum; but there has been a substantial 
reduction as is shown on the statement, in the year 1930 it was $4,976,000, and 
the payroll in 1934 was $3,203,000. 

Q. Without any reduction in rates that might, of course, be due to the 
number of employees?—A. As a matter of fact, it is due to both, which will 
be shown later. 


Mr. Heaps: You show that the reduction in the number of employees was 
very substantial, over one thousand. “ 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. You are coming to that later?—A. Yes, there has been a reduction 
both in numbers and in rates. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes. The statement which you have given us indicates a very sharp 
reduction in the expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the last five years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Also a sharp reduction in the proportion of expenses?—A. You mean 
the percentage—unfinished. 
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Q. Your percentage of expenses to sales from 35-4 in 1932 to 28-2 in 1934? 
—A. Oh, yes, from 1932 it shows a reduction; the percentage of expenses in 
the year ending 1934 was just about the same as in the year ending 31st Janu- 
ary, 1930. 

3. How does that compare with the figures already in, that were given to 
us this morning in connection with the Eaton stores?—A. I have not seen those. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. It is pointed out here I might state, Mr. Chairman, that the total num- 
ber of employees in 1929 was 5,114, as against 3,856 in 1934?—A. Yes. 

The CuHamrRMAN: That is a reduction in the number, yes. 

While there has been a substantial reduction in the amount of payroll, 
the percentage of payroll to sales shows an increase in the last five years. It 
should also be pointed out that amongst the most important reductions in 
expenses, both in dollar volume and in percentage to sales, are those expenses 
which are charged to the Stores by the Canadian Committee Office, e.g., rentals 
reduced by $610,000 or 1 per cent of sales; interest reduced by $380,000 or 
0-6 per cent of sales; charge for general administration expense reduced from 
$124,000 to nil, and depreciation of delivery equipment and maintenance of 
furniture and fixtures reduced from $515,000 to $259,000 or 0-3 per cent of sales. 


By Mr Sommerville: 


Q. The reductions altogether amount to about 2 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. In these items which are borne by the head office?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that in actual fact those items, to get the true picture of the 
expenses, should be added to the 28-2 per cent of expenses to sales?—A. You 
mean, the reduction should. be added back. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Sommerville means they should be restored. 


By Mr Sommerville: 


Q. They should be restored if they are borne by the head office—A. In 
order to make the figures comparative they should be restored. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Which would make that 28-2 per cent about 30 per cent?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Itstey: It is about the same as the Toronto store of Eaton’s 30:3 per 
cent. . 


Mr. Sommervitte: If I remember rightly there was a development,—the 
proportion has grown for instance from 21-5 per cent in 1925 to 30°3 per cent. 

The Wrrness: These reductions in head office charges have already been 
referred to as giving effect to the change in the policy in the management. 

In the comparative Store Operating statement (Schedules Nos. 11 to 15) 
will also be noted an item “Sundry gains and losses.” A schedule No. 18 is 
attached showing the make up of this item for all stores for each of the years 
ending 31st January, 1928, to 31st January, 1934, inclusive. The items of 
especial interest on this statement are the cash discounts—regular, anticipation 
and confidential and the suppliers’ allowances. There is no special significance 
to the regular cash discounts, these being discounts in the ordinary way. 
Anticipation cash discounts represent discounts allowed for prepayment of 
suppliers’ accounts. The confidential discounts and suppliers’ allowances will 
be dealt with more fully when reporting on the individual stores. 


By Mr Sommerville: 

Q. When you refer to “anticipation cash discounts” what do you mean 
by that?—A. When they pay the suppliers’ accounts before the due date they 
take a discount. 
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Q. They take a discount for the number of days in advance of the due 
date?—A. For payment in advance of the due date. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Is that the Wholesale department?—A. This is dealing with the stores 
only. 

Q. The retail stores?—A. The Stores department, 

Reference has been made in some of the evidence already before the com- 
mittee to one of the Winnipeg stores running a bus system to bring in their 
customers. In the schedule just referred to in the year ending 31st January, 
1934, there may be noted an item of $9,148 charged as Winnipeg Stores 
Development Expense. The explanation given for this item is that, sometime 
after the new crosstown highway had been opened in Winnipeg, transportation 
was not given on this new street by the Winnipeg Street Railway System and, 
in order to encourage the establishment of a bus route on this highway, and to 
accustom the buying public to travelling down town by this route, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company operated a bus thereon for some months. It is maintained that 
this bus route was definitely not operated with the idea of taking customers 
away from the small stores in the north end of the city, and it was discontinued 
after a comparatively short time. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It is not now operating?—A. No, it is not now operating. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. To analyse it, it was a business proposition from the store’s point of 
view to get customers to the store?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To win customers?—A. Yes, sir. That was the explanation given to 
me, sir, by the general manager. 

Q. And to keep the goodwill of the buying public?—A. It was really to 
accustom the people to travelling down town by that new route which was more 
directly to their new store. 

@. And I presume if a person gets a free ride to a store it puts them in 
a more friendly frame of mind towards that store?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Is not there a bus service now being operated on the same route as 
previously ?—A. Not by the Hudson’s Bay Company. They still operate a bus 
service but it is only to bring members of the staff from Hudson’s Bay House 
which is the administrative headquarters to the store on certain days at certain 
hours. : 

Q. Although I live in that neighborhood I was under the impression that 
they still operate a bus service—A. I was told definitely it had been discon- 
tinued. 

Q. I thought the Street Railway Company were giving a service there?—A. 
Perhaps they are. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): They simply pay the Electric people for the 
service. 

The Witness: I thought they were operating their own bus. 

Mr. Heaps: Yes they did. 

The CHAIRMAN: But it has been discontinued and is no longer in service 
whatever was the merits or demerits of it. 

The Witness: It has been discontinued I am told. 

Mr. KenNEpy (Peace River): Were the rides free? 
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The CuarrMan: Yes, they were free. 


The Witness: Dealing with Store Administration. 

The activities of the Stores Administration head office are confined largely 
to matters of policy, personnel, finance and the tabulation of the results obtained 
by individual stores. For some time prior to 1931 there appears to have been a 
succession of changes in the Administrative personnel with the result that, when 
the present administration took charge, the affairs of the company seem to have 
been in a somewhat disorganized condition, and it was necessary to make a 
number of changes in the Executive staff within the individual stores. With 
these changes there was also instituted a new policy with regard to personnel, 
as the Administration realized the necessity of building up a feeling of good 
will amongst their staff. One of the main ideas of this policy is that wherever 
a vacancy occurs in the organization, even though it be in another store, it is, 
wherever possible, filled by promoting one of the company’s present employees. 
Besides offering definite encouragement to the employees, this policy is having 
the effect of creating uniformity of methods throughout the various stores and 
in order to further encourage this the company is continually arranging for inter- 
change of staff and during the last year they have also spent a considerable 
amount on staff training. 

It is understood that until a few years ago a central sample room was main- 
tained at Winnipeg and buying of certain commodities such as men’s clothing, 
shoes, groceries, etc., was done on a joint basis but this policy was discontinued 
although there still are no doubt instances where isolated purchases are made on 
a joint basis. 


Financing of Store Operations 

The Fixed Assets, i.e., the Lands, Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures (but not 
the Delivery Equipment) in use in connection with the store operations are 
carried in the Head Office accounts, and not on the accounts of the individual 
stores. 

To cover this investment, up to and including the year ending 31st January, 
1932, the Canadian Committee office had charged the stores with 6:3 per cent 
rental on the valuation of the land and buildings and 14 per cent on the furniture 
and fixtures, besides which 6 per cent was charged on the average daily balance 
of working capital used in the stores. Commencing from Ist February, 1932, 
however, the interest charge for capital employed was reduced to 5 per cent, and 
recognizing that, under present conditions, the stores could not be expected to 
carry the amounts which had been charged to them for rent of buildings and 
furniture, a new charge was completed being approximately 54 per cent of the 
estimated sales. The effect of this has been that during the past few years the 
amount charged by head office to the stores has been very substantially reduced 
as indicated by schedule No. 19 attached, which shows the amount charged to 
each store for interest on capital, rental of furniture and rental of buildings for 
each of the years ending 31st January, 1926, to 31st January, 1934, inclusive. 

Until 31st January, 1932, it had also been the policy of the Canadian Com- 
mittee Office to charge the stores with an amount to cover Stores Head Office 
Administration charges. In 1930 the stores were charged with the expenses of 
two zone offices. In the year ending 31st January, 1931 and 1932, the Canadian 
Committee office made charges for administration of $180,000 and $140,000 
respectively. This practice was, however, discontinued on 1st February, 1932, 
and at present the stores are not charged direct with any of the head office 
administration costs. 

The general manager has stated that the company’s chief concern at present 
is not to drive the stores with the idea of producing profits but rather to build 
up a sound organization and a feeling of loyalty and enthusiasm amongst the 
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staff in the belief that this will, in turn, result in a healthy growth of the com- 
pany’s business. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I observe with respect to the year 1934, the amount charged against the 
eleven stores by head office for rent, furniture and fixtures was $465,000 ?—A. 
That is rent and buildings. 

Q. Rent and buildings, $465,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. As against $1,045,000 in 19297?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. And for last year the amount charged for rent, furniture and fixtures 
was $243,000 as against $459,000 in 19299?—Yes. 

Q. That indicates the type, character and extent of the reduction made? 
—A. Yes, of the reduction made. 

Q. That is in addition to this last money, to the reduction which you have 
been dealing with?—A. Of administrative expenses. 

Q. Of administrative expenses?—A. Yes, they discontinued that altogether. 
The Canadian Committee Office advances to the stores such funds as are 
required to carry on the store business and these funds are represented in the 
Stores Accounts, largely by accounts receivable, merchandise, supplies and 
delivery equipment, less accounts payable and accrued charges, the net amount 
owing to the Canadian Committee Office appearing as a liability in the Stores 
Accounts. These balances will be referred to later in dealing with the individual 
Store operations at Winnipeg. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. You start now with the Winnipeg store?—A. Yes, the Winnipeg store. 


The Cuairman: I think, gentlemen, that this would be a good place to 
stop for lunch, because there is no use starting that and then breaking into 
the middle of it. We will re-assemble at 3.30 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 12.50 p.m., to meet again at 3.30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 
Continuing the examination of Thomas Weir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Proceed, Mr. Weir. 


The Witness: Before going on I would like to correct a statement in 
connection with the bus route. I was under the impression that the company 
owned the bus, but Mr. Martin, the assistant general manager, tells me that 
the Winnipeg Street Railway owned the bus and operated it but were recom- 
pensed by the company. They are now operating without any recompense. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You are dealing with the Winnipeg store?—A. Dealing with the Winni- 
peg store as an example of the other stores. 
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ORGANIZATION WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL STORES 


The policy of decentralization previously referred to as having been insti- 
tuted in 1931 was also carried out within the Stores Department and at present, 
except on matters of general policy the operation of the store is entirely the 
responsibility of the Store Manager. The store accounting is done at the store 
and monthly statements only are submitted to Head Office. 

The Winnipeg Store is the largest Unit and is probably more thoroughly 
departmentalized than any of the others but the following outline of its organ- 
ization will serve to give an idea of the practice throughout the various stores:— 

The Chief Executive is the Store Manager. On the selling side he has 
the assistance of the Merchandise Manager and two assistants and the Sales 
Promotion Manager, who act in an advisory capacity to the Managers of the 
various Departments with regard to merchandise buying and selling. 

On the non-selling side the Store Manager has the Superintendent and his 
assistant who have complete charge of the various non-selling divisions such as— 
delivery, housekeeping, carpenters, personnel, wrapping, marking, cashiers, 
etc. 

There is also a Store Accounting Department under a Comptroller and 
an Office Manager, who have the responsibility of preparing the monthly state- 
ments, statistical data and such other information as the Store Manager may 
require. 

The matter of wages is dealt with in a separate memorandum and this 
memorandum will be confined to the merchandising policies and the operating 
results of the Winnipeg Store. A separate memorandum has also been prepared 
covering the detailed examination of certain purchases in a number of Depart- — 
ments. 

In dealing with Winnipeg Store it should be mentioned at the outset that 
a new store building was constructed and was occupied late in 1926, prior to 
which the business had been conducted in a very old building away from the 
present retail section. It will later be noted that this resulted in a very sub- 
stantial increase in the Winnipeg Store business commencing in the year ending 
31st January, 1928. 

The following is a comparison of the balances on charge from Head Office 


to the Winnipeg Store at the end of each of the last ten fiscal years indicating 


the extent of the Company’s investment in the business of this Store exclusive 
of the Land, Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures:— 
Balance owing 
Canadian Committee 


Office 

at 31st January 
CSI RAL VIC SS ROP L cag ie Bateau ea Ae a 5 765 ,000 
Slate lantienyoruc Oy: Se en ees Re tas ee 1,039 , 183 
Hisanlannarye loner Se) ERNE | Oe he COP Sort 2,619 ,213 
Sat VEY LOD OMe eta Fee ete ee pi err 3 , 884 ,923 
Pst AUG Vol Oe Gee Pry te FO ERR ES OL 3,700,000 
BPO Anuar yeVOO rte AO ee Pee Le te Ue Sen. 3, 364 ,000 
Dine anuary OO Ik.. tee, wey eB IND OLD Rs 2 ,822 ,000 
Set Panay tle. coher heey a Ut ene Ree as 2,572 ,000 
BISMANUSTY LODO er eee eee me rn eer 1,818,000 
CUSTOM ee ee ee NE RIA te Fo tee 1,421 ,000 


As a further indication of the trend of the Winnipeg Store business the 
following tabulation shows in comparative form the sales, cost of sales, gross 
profit and percentage of maintained mark-up for the total store for the years 
ending 31st January, 1925, to 19384, inclusive. Details of the sales by depart- 
ments for these years are shown on Schedule No. 22. 
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—l 
Percentage of 


Year ending Sales Cost of Sales Gross Profit | Maintained 
Mark-up 
$ $ $ 

oist January 10255, 20. as aaa ene es 2,101,425 1,554,115 357,310 35-2 
let January 926 sok. bese ee, ees 8,165, 594 2,434, 507 731,087 30-0 
Slat, January O27 88 van ws ee Be 5,131,197 3, 947,746 1,183,451 30-0 
SLAG SANUALY 1925 Winn nik eer, MPs 10, 409, 580 7,911,436 2,498, 144 31-6 
Slet January OVO sie bis. ie eae ee 13, 214, 384 9, 932, 560 3, 281, 824 33-0 
olst January WOS0; Ph Gad ohn te 13,457, 702 10, 126, 244 3,331,458 32-9 
aLst January) 1O31y. aol pian cade. eee. 10, 660, 820 7,950,851 2,709, 969 34-1 
Gi eswanuany: (ager. si a, ce oat tree: 8,956,412 6, 698, 813 2, 262,599 33-8 
gist January 1063) vier le ae, Va, 7,794,414 5, 714, 450 2,079, 964 36-4 
dist January 1984 oe oc AE eee 7,637,339 5, 679, 107 1,958, 232 34-5 


The percentages of maintained mark-up quoted above represent of course 
the mark-up throughout the whole store and it should be remembered as pre- 
viously stated in this report when referring to Schedule No. 16 that the com- 
paratively low mark-up percentage obtained on Coal, Lumber, etc. and on 
Grocery and Allied Departments has the effect of substantially reducing the 
average mark-ups obtained throughout the Store. For convenient reference, 
the mark-up percentage of these various divisions for the whole of the Stores 
Department for the year ending 31st J anuary, 1934, as shown on Schedule No. 16 
is again quoted— 


Grocery and Allied Departments.................. 23-5% 
(oal,|dawm ber etecedoasy. aildtan. tes abtan ‘hg Pas 12-9% 
Retail Inventory Department..... 44-6% 
Other; Departmenta. set. Sin ade de aaete wacd ee a 40-6% 


Q. That percentage of maintained mark-up includes the return from the Coal 
and Wood department?—A. That is for the total store, including coal, wood and 
groceries. 

@. And the coal and wood represent about a 10 per cent mark-up, while 
the groceries represent from 15 to 17 per cent-—A. Yes. Later on I refer again 
to these percentages. 


STORE OPERATING EXPENSES 


In the Store Accounts the Operating Expenses are set up in two different 
ways and schedules are attached showing these for the year ending 31st January 
1934, as follows— 

Schedule No. 23 shows the operating expenses according to the “Natural” 

classification. 

Schedule No. 24 shows the same expenses allocated to departments and 

subdivided according to the “Functional” classification. 

Referring to Schedule No. 23 showing the “Natural” classification of 
expenses, very little comment is necessary. The item of ‘““Payrolls’”’ has been 
dealt with in a separate memorandum on the Wages of this Store. “Rentals” 
represent largely the charge made by the Store’s Administration Head Office for 
the use of the building and furniture and fixtures. “Advertising’’ will be dealt 
with separately when reporting on the merchandising policies of the Company. 
Taxes represent municipal taxes paid on the store building. ‘Interest”’ includes 
the interest charged by the Head Office as well as interest allowed on deposit 
accounts. “Depreciation’’ includes that portion of the charge made by Head - 
Office representing depreciation of the building, furniture and fixtures, as well 
as the charge for depreciation of delivery equipment carried on the Store’s 
account. 

In Schedule No. 24 showing the “Functional” classification of expenses, 
the largest item is Occupancy Charges. Reference has previously been made to 
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the charges made by the Store’s Administration Head Office to the various stores 


i 


for use of the building and furniture and fixtures. The Executive Office in the 
Stores in turn charges against each department a proportionate amount of these 
“Occupancy Charges.” 

Except during the year ending 31st January, 1933, the practice in the Win- 
nipeg Store has been to distribute these charges on the basis of the area occupied 
by the Department. In the year ending 31st January, 1933, the charges were 
distributed on the basis of a percentage to the estimated gross profit but this 
method proved unsatisfactory. The following tabulation shows the total 
Occupancy Charges for the past four years and the amounts thereof distributed 
to the Departments: 


Total Amount Amount not 

Year ending Occupancy Distributed to absorbed by 

3lst January Charges Departments Departments 
1931 $ 1,021,458 $ TROQUEASS 8 PE IDR OF ND: 
1932 1,000 ,599 TIOGOLSOOH REE PON Ee ans 
1933 774,509 665 , 880 108 ,629 
1934 516,718 FG) Thee 39 SUI B Gad 


It will be noted that the total has decreased very substantially during this 
period. 
Mr. Nasu: Much the same policy was adopted as in the other stores. 


The Witness: That was followed, except in 1933 when they followed 
another system. It was not satisfactory and they discontinued it. 


Poxticy WitTH REGARD TO ORDERING AND BUYING 


As previously stated in this report, prior to January, 1931, it was the policy 
of the Company that purchases for certain departments should be made through 
one buyer at Head Office, thus taking advantage of the buying power of the 
whole organization. It is understood however that this system did not prove 
satisfactory and since 1931 the policy has been that the Manager of each Depart- 
ment makes his own purchases subject only to the control of the Merchandise 
Manager in his store. We have previously indicated however that there have 
been exceptions to this policy and it was noted that certain confidential dis- 
counts received at Head Office in Winnipeg applied to more than one store, e.g. 
Consolidated Optical Co. Ltd., Imperial Optical Co. Ltd., L. E. Waterman Co. 
Ltd. Further reference will be made to confidential discounts later. 

The routine followed in placing an order is:— 

1. All orders for goods at a value of more than $10 must be signed by the 

buyer or his assistant. 

2. All orders from those other than local suppliers must be confirmed by 

the Merchandising Department and the suppliers were advised of this 
in December 1932. 

3. Orders are placed with suppliers subject to certain conditions, amongst 

these being the following— 

(a) “Please acknowledge order by return of post confirming de- 
livery date and terms.” 

(b) “It is a condition of this order that we are protected against 
any liability on account of trade marks, patents or other 
infringements.”’ 

(ce) ‘This order is subject to cancellation if goods are not shipped 
on date specified.’ 

(d) “It is a condition of this order that we will receive benefit of 
any decline in price up to specified and actual date of delivery.” 

4. It is the practice of the buyer to scrutinize at intervals not exceeding one 

month the uncompleted orders and issue cancellation notices to the 
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suppliers on such orders as they desire to cancel. It was stated however 
that if the goods had been shipped prior to the receipt of such notice 
it was the Company’s practice to accept the merchandise. In one of 
the Departments (No. 150 Women’s Sports Wear) we noted two 
exceptions to this practice and will refer to them again in a memor- 
andum dealing with that Department. 


BuyiInG OFFICES 


Buying Offices are maintained by the Company at Montreal and Toronto 
and in addition the Company has a joint interest with Robert Simpson Company 
in Buying Offices in London, England and Paris, France. The function of these 
Buying Offices is not to buy for all the stores but to keep in touch with the 
various sources of supply, the trend of fashion, etc., etc., so that when the Store 
buyers go to Toronto or Montreal on a buying trip the Buying Offices are in a 
position to act in an advisory capacity. 

The cost of maintaining these Buying Offices is covered by the Store’s 
Department Head Office passing an annual charge to each store and the Execu- 
tive Department of each individual store in turn passes on to the individual 
departments the buying charge by adding to the invoices covering goods pur- 
chased for each department 1% to cover the Canadian buying office charges and 
in the case of imported goods 6% is added to cover the cost of maintaining the 
Foreign Buying Offices. In the Memorandum dealing with the investigation 
into certain selected Departments reference will again be made to these buying 
charges as they affect to some small degree the mark-up obtained by the depart- 
ments. 

Reference will also later be made to charges made against individual depart- 
ments for alterations, chiefly to clothing and millinery, carried out in workrooms 
operated by the Company. The volume of this work is however comparatively 
small. 


Return of Merchandise. 


With regard to the policy of the Store in this connection the following 
extracts from Circular No. 1389-33, issued by the Merchandise Manager are of 
interest. 

“We have had several complaints recently that we have returned merchan- 
dise direct to manufacturers without in some instances even writing a letter 
informing them of the return of the merchandise. 

In some instances merchandise was returned direct to the manufacturer 
with very little reason or a poor excuse for its return. In one or two instances 
merchandise has come into the store and remained in our marking room for a 
period of thirty days before being returned to the manufacturer.” 


Q. This is a circular addressed by the merchandising managers to the 
managers of the stores?—-A, Yes, to the department managers. That was issued 
in October, 1933. 


Mr. Youne: Is it customary for these big stores to return goods to manu- 
facturers? 


The Witness: Well, since that date, the rule in effect—since October, 
1933, the rule in effect in Winnipeg has been, with regard to returning mer- 
chandise:— 


(a) “Unsatisfactory, Not as Ordered, Damaged, Not as 
Sample Shipment, must first be taken up direct with 
Buying Offices. In turn the Buying Offices will contact 
the manufacturers and request permission to return 
these shipments.” 

(b) “Returns to the value of $25 or over must receive the 
consent and signature of the Merchandise Office before 
being returned.” 
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We have a list of the principal sources of supply. I do not know whether 


you want the names. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. They have been handed in and an inquiry has been made as to condi- 
tions in some of the factories. I see the orders of these principal suppliers run 
up— —A. The highest is $133,000 on meats. 

Q. There is another one $69,000 on men’s clothing, $53,000 on meats, 
$51,000 on sugar, $45,000 on hosiery, $43,000 on tobacco, $36,000 on men’s 
clothing, $36,000 on chesterfields and bedding, $36,000 on rubber footwear, 
$29,000 on dresses, $26,000 on canned goods, $22,000 on women’s clothing, and 
so on. 

.Mr. Hears: For the whole year. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: For the year. 

The Witness: In the next paragraph is an indication of the provinces in 
which the merchandise was purchased, and there is a table which I will put in. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Women’s Clothing 
Province Approximate | Percentage | Approximate | Percentage 
Amount of Total Amount of Total 
$ % $ % 

COU LOC aro TIE eee ids Cae = Puleeted « Sate lad 169,000 66-0 192,000 52-6 
Ree Cees aS kA cra ss Ste eolb ake ds 53, 000 20-7 131,000 35°9 
PARA NUEO i citer Pe eels eek 6 Se vcd slaecuaie Okcns nce ° 14,000 5-5 26, 000 Toi 
VUCER TC e ees Fictio ts Os dk othe che © abet 20,000 7°8 16,000 4-4 
“lb; to) Mlk Bo At inet gran Pani -erae Puri 256, 000 100-0 365, 000 100-0 


ee ee Se are ee 


Consignment Goods 


It is the policy of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg store, not to 
encourage the handling of goods on consignment, although some evidence of 
consigned goods was found in two of the Departments investigated, namely, 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Department 860, and Women’s Dresses, Department 
145. Further reference will be made to this when reporting on the investigation 
of these departments. The Merchandise Manager also stated that on several 
occasions Oriental rugs and jewellery had been taken in on consignment. 

In the Furniture Department in particular, and to a lesser degree in other 
departments, the buyers have an arrangement with several local suppliers 
whereby merchandise is returnable if not sold. In such instances, however, 
the quantity of merchandise carried at any time is not large, and represents 
mostly sample goods carried in the stores from which orders are taken and 
filled direct from the factory. 

There will be reference to this in quoting on individual price spreads, in 
the furniture department in particular. In this case they carry, probably, a 


sample suite and when that is bought or ordered they order direct from the 
factory. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Take the grocery and drug department?—A. In the Drug and Grocery 
departments, this occurs where the articles have a maintained price, that 1s, 
where the selling price is fixed by the manufacturer and the store is not per- 
mitted to make any reduction, 

Q. And what happens there?—A. They can send it back in those cases. 
There are special facilities offered by some suppliers who have not got local 
factories. For instance, the manufacturer of such articles as radios, washing 
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machines, furniture, soaps, drugs, toothpaste, rubber footwear, etc. The main- 
tenance of these stocks by the supply houses at local points enables the depart- 
ment store to offer their products for sale without the necessity of carrying a 
large stock. Such articles as electric appliances and furniture are sold from 
samples. Anticipation discounts have already been dealt with. These were 
cases where they prepaid their invoices and took the discounts for the number 
of dollars. The gross amount of such discounts for the fiscal year ending 31st 
January, 1934, according to the store accounts was $5,184. 


CONFIDENTIAL Discounts 


According to the Winnipeg Store Accounts the amount received during the 
year ended 31st January, 1934, for confidential discounts was $2,232.29. A 
complete list of discounts credited to this account was obtained and is shown 
on Schedule No. 25. 

In addition it was found that certain discounts, of other than a regular 
nature, had been credited to the Regular Discount Account and Schedule No. 
26 shows a number of these but this list is incomplete as the information was 
not readily obtainable. 

ADVERTISING ALLOWANCES 


During the year ending 31st January, 1934, the Winnipeg Store received 
from suppliers as allowances for advertising the sum of $6,208. Schedule 
No. 27 shows the Name of the Suppliers, the Amount Received and the Depart- 
ment to which it was credited. 

This Schedule also indicates that there was received from the lessees of 
leased departments an estimated additional amount of $1,500. 


Q. You found no evidence of any audit of that advertising allowance, did 
you? That is to say, the firm did not send through any certified statement 
showing the number of lines occupied by the goods for which the advertising 
allowance had been given?—A. We saw an indication where some of the adver- 
tising allowances were given based on the supplier standing half the cost on 
the advertisement and the company standing the other half. We saw that in the 
Furniture department particularly. 


DEMONSTRATION ALLOWANCES 


It is the practice of a large number of suppliers, particularly in the Drug 
and Grocery trades, to supply certain employees or to reimburse the Company, 
either in part or in full, for the wages of such employees who demonstrate the 
products of the supplier. These demonstrators endeavour to encourage the 
sale of their own merchandise but they are also expected to sell other merchandise 
within the particular department, and must obey the rules and regulations 
under which the regular employees of the Company work. 


These allowances are made in several ways— 


1. By the supplier paying the demonstrator direct. 

2. By the supplier reimbursing the Hudson’s Bay Company for the 
amounts paid the employees. 

3. By making allowances on goods purchased. 


During the year ending 31st January, 1934, the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Winnipeg Store, received from suppliers such allowances totalling at least 
$9,302.59 as indicated on Schedule No. 28, but this schedule is incomplete as 
the data was not readily available. 
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Reference has been made in the Evidence before the Investigating Commit- 
tee to the advertising policies of the department stores. 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg Store, carries advertisements regularly 
in each of the two Winnipeg daily papers and on various occasions throughout 
the year they distribute advertising material by hand direct to the householders 


in a form known as ‘‘Fliers’’. 


These Fliers resemble in appearance several sheets of newspaper adver- 
tising and in fact they are now printed for the Company by the Newspaper 


Companies. 


The following is a tabulation of the number of lines of advertising used 
in the years ending 31st January, 1928, to 31st January, 1934, inclusive. 


Year ending 
31st January 


LO 2S acutieawd . b 
1929 jotty cree 
PODS ee ak eis i's 9B 
UES hohe ee 
1082 Be Hess unt 

VAS a eee 


Free Press 


1,753,639 
1,960,415 
1,856 ,552 
1,396 ,507 
1,385,392 
1,091,163 
1,172,391 


Tribune 


1, 71di278 
1,963 ,480 
1,849 ,225 
1,387 ,205 
1,399 ,930 
1,107,076 
1,183,568 


The list relating to fliers is necessarily incomplete. 
Q. Data of that kind is difficult to get?A. Yes. 
Q. The statement you have just completed covers the general organization, 
financial system and merchandising policy generally of this company?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, will you turn to the wage scales, please?—A. The schedules 
attached to this statement are as follows:— 


Fliers 


24 640 
271,040 
105,952 
290 ,752 


MEMORANDUM RE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
SALARIES AND WAGES 


(1) Schedules attached 


WINNIPEG STORE 


Schedule W1 Extracts from Minimum Wage Regulations, Manitoba, cov- 
ering Female Employees in Department Stores. 

Schedule W2 Summary of analysis of payroll by rates—Selling Staff. 

Schedule W3. Summary of analysis of payroll by rates—Non-selling Staff. 

Schedule W4 Analysis of selling payroll—Selected Departments—4 weeks 


during 1933 and 1934. 


Schedule W5 Analysis of non-selling payroll—4 weeks during 1933 and 


1934. 


Schedule W6 Comparative analysis (5 years) of rates paid Store Execu- 
tives and Department Managers, together with compari- 
son of month’s total salaries and also total salaries for 
calendar years. 
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Schedule W-1 
Extracts from 


PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 


WD UNGTONT UVES 4 WoO GE OA 
Regulation 2 
Governing the Occupation of Female Employees in all Departments of a 


DEPARTMENTAL STORE AND MaAtIu OrpER HovuskE 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENTS 


Note:—By a special ruling the Board reduced the rates mentioned 
herein by 10 p.c., effective March, 1933, for one year and later 
extended this period for a further six months. 


2.—HOURS 


(1) Hours of Labor.—The hours of labor shall be not more than nine¥(9) 
hours in any day, nor more than forty-eight (48) in any week. Saturday after- 
noon shall be a half-holiday during the months of June, July and August. No 
employee shall work between 10.00 p.m. and 7.00 a.m. nor on Sundays. There 
shall be a period of not less than eleven hours between the close of one day and 
the beginning of the next. 

(2) Overtime.—Overtime may be worked not oftener by any one employee 
than thirty-six (386) days in one year and shall not exceed three (3) hours in any 
day, nor six (6) hours in any week, except at stock-taking time, when one (1) 
additional night may be worked. From November Ist to December 24th nine 
hours per week overtime may be worked in the mail order department. From 
December 15th to December 24th inclusive the sales force may work nine hours 
per week overtime. No minor under sixteen (16) years of age shall work over- 
time. There shall be extra pay at not less than the regular rate for all overtime 
worked. 

(3) Overtime Record.—A record of all overtime worked by each employee 
shall be kept in a manner convenient for examination by inspectors. 

(4) Lunch Hour.—At least one hour shall be allowed for lunch. 

(5) Delays——An employee waiting on the premises as required by the 
employer shall be paid for the time thus spent. 


3.—WAGES 


(1) Method of Payment.—Wages shall be paid weekly and after each week’s 
wages have been earned, they shall be paid within three (3) days. 

(2) The Minimum Wage.—No experienced employee of eighteen years of 
age or over shall be paid wages at a rate less than twelve dollars ($12.00) per 
week. 

(3) Statutory Holidays.—No reduction shall be made from the Minimum 
Wage for statutory holidays... 

(4) Adult Learners—No inexperienced employee of eighteen (18) years 
of age or over shall be paid wages at a rate less than nine ($9.00) dollars per 
week for the first six months of employment, and eleven ($11.00) dollars per 
week for the second six months, after which period of twelve months she shall 
be considered an experienced employee. 
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(5) Minors.—Girls under sixteen (16) years of age shall be paid not less 
than seven dollars ($7.00) per week; girls of sixteen (16) years of age shall be 
paid not less than eight dollars ($8.00) per week; girls of seventeen (17) years of 
age shall be paid not less than nine dollars ($9.00) per week. Girls reaching 
eighteen years of age without experience in selling, shal] serve a learning period 
of six months at a rate of not less than eleven dollars per week. Girls who 
have been working for one year or more shall be considered experienced adults 
upon reaching the age of eighteen (18) years. 

Minors in Manufacturing Departments.—Other than those in Dressmaking 
and Millinery—Girls under eighteen (18) years of age shall be paid not less than 
eight dollars ($8.00) per week for the first four months, and not less than nine 
dollars ($9.00) per week for the second four months, and not less than ten dollars 
($10.00) per week for the third four months, after which period of twelve months 
she shall be considered an experienced adult and shall receive not less than the 
minimum wage of twelve dollars ($12.00) per week. 

The number of learners and minors combined shall not exceed 25 p.c. of 
the total experienced female employees. No girl under fourteen (14) years of 
age shall be employed. 


EXcCEPTIONS— 

(a) In Millinery Workrooms—Adults Learners and M inors.—There shall be a 
probationary period of four weeks for which no wages are stipulated; after which 
period an employee shall receive not less than six dollars ($6.00) per week for the 
balance of the first season, and not less than seven dollars ($7.00) per week for 
the second season, and not less than eight dollars ($8.00) per week for the third 
season, and not less than ten dollars ($10.00) per week for the fourth season. 
After the fourth season not less than the full minimum wage shall be paid. 
Ten (10) weeks shall constitute s season. 

(b) In Dressmaking Workrooms—Adult Learners.—No_ employees of 
eighteen years of age or over shall be paid less than eight dollars ($8.00) per 
week for the first three months of employment, nor less than nine dollars ($9.00) 
per week for the second three months, nor less than ten dollars ($10.00) per week 
for the third three months, nor less than eleven dollars ($11.00) per week for the 
fourth three months. After which twelve months’ period she shall receive not 
less than the minimum of twelve dollars ($12.00) per week. 

Minors.—There shall be a probationary period of four week for which no 
wages are stipulated; after which period an employee shall receive not less than 
six dollars ($6.00) per week for the first six months, and not less than seven dollars 
($7.00) per week for the second six months, and not less than eight dollars 
($8.00) per week for the third six months, and not less than nine dollars ($9.00) 
per week for the fourth six months. After which two years’ period she shall 
receive not less than the full minimum wage of twelve dollars ($12.00) per week. 
A minor who has been working for one year or more shall be considered an 
experienced adult upon reaching the age of eighteen (18) years. 7 


4.—PERMITS OF EXEMPTION 


The Board may issue a permit upon application therefor to any employer, 
eranting modification of or exemption from these regulations. Such permits 
will be issued only in cases of exceptional or emergent conditions arising. 
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Schedule W-2 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—WINNIPEG STORE 


SuMMARY or ANALysIs oF Parrott By Rares—Seriina Starr Exctustve or EXEcutIvEs AND 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS 


ss —————————————————— eee SS 
—eeoorr—————  —— n— eee 


Total | No. of 
No. of | half 

Week Ending Em- days | $8.00 | $9.00 /$10.00/$10.80/$12.00/$13 .00/$14.00!$15.00 
ployees | Worked 


ee | OO | | | | | Et 


Regular Staff—Male— 


Maréenco 1030.th) eta ra: LESAN tL id eh. eee o i et 5 1 1 5 
Masdli 2851031 sit, wide tdesemtiod LGD aes ee a Oe ee ee Lela. Mes Daher soph bin oe 3 
MSTeic0, Loca eer ose eee PLO a arnata eee Gece Cenc hea Alene i 1 2, 3 
Maret 35; 1933 52 tReet ik LOTA A SUMEE RY | Le 3 2 Pepiey 8 
March 4 21934505. . donee. fl ed Livesey. Beet lh atel: cee aad. 3 4 ag if 
Part-time employees—Male— | 
March 29, 1980490201 Te oon 4 20 | es eee eee nea Pdr) ah Be 8 
March 28,1931 cic; jesse bos ote les «eel Sul waive ob ee | EES. ave oer esl epee ie 
March 26 102 6% ois Saiueseahu ds se cba: sca me alte doe id decease bene ace] fa eeu eee Re 
Maroli 25, 19gs set) ue. oe 4 SOW een cet re Cee Later eke cee eae Lilo eee 
Marcti24 808400 i hoo. if 51 | A Malte ee aa Wore Pemex Ney.” |, SAMS 2 
Regular staff—Female— 
Narch CO, L900. ce eee ees YAR allt och nse re | LORE 98 32 49 41 
MarchiZ8) 193 Aiiiiie. ore BOS Wass SL 5 LOH EF 28 , 97 38 51 34 
Merch 26 193). ett Mee cu. DOS scien, it ES Te 88 38 49 30 
Marey 25, Woes ee. ean QOL dieses ak ee 14 5 2 104 34 34 23 
Marek 24054 tl ee LOZ ANA eee 16 3 10 | 100 38 32 22 
Part-time employees—Female— 
Maren 20 19s wccs stk cae 65 438 1 6 LU, area's BO. la.% as los 1 eee 
Marci25 1931 Fhe See 70 hig sa | Sond BAe 14 1 ADM Pek: ah 5 2 
Narok: 26 wlQs2uls. euskal st te 89 708%) .26es) 16 20" | beet x 29 3 6 6 
MELCH 2a OpaLn. Gal. suikcide . 60 BOD tiger ip? 1 8 23 1 a 5 
Dero 2a 10g h er neg 69 578 1 1B Ed Rott 24 18 1 7 3 
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Schedule W-2 


SumMMARY or ANALYSIS oF Parrott By Rares—Seurine Starr Exciusive or EXECUTIVES AND 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS 


a EE EE TT SET TT 
eee 


$16.00 |$17 .00/$18 .00/$19 .00]$20 . 00|$21 .00}$22 .00}$23 .00|$24.00/$25.00) y7,. 


eoeeesesrto sevens 


ee eens 


Aver- 
age 
Pay- 
ment 


$ cts. 


33 .63 
28 .90 
27.12 
28.03 
28.51 


Miscellaneous Rates 


Total 
Paid 


ee ees | ee | ee | ee | |S | |S | | | 


$ cts. 


2,589.50 
1,214.00 


weer eetoeeevoeto reesei sc ereoreetoeeeoesfieeereeeeetseeere seen 


Total 
Average 
Weekly 
Rate 


$ cts. 
27.09 


23.43 
22.88 
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3528 » SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Schedule W-6 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPAN Y—WINNIPEG STORE 


CoMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENT MANAGERS’ Parrott By Rates 


1934 


SS ee ee ee 


oe 6 sake «.» 


a fe vepel ete ses: 


Om Mk Cunard CO Ie haar) iy ir} 


eNre 


Reeth oo 
Ree ono 


ee ececes 


6 OL 6l wie! Wcmp alll 6,6, wy eB eel 
Ce Ce 


oe meee ee 


1,125.00 
Tyan OU ae meremtee yA ashen ne a Walrniin se 


CoMPARISON OF MontH’s Toran 
SALARIES—EXECUTIVE 


Date Number Total . Average 
on Roll | Amount {for Month 


$ cts. $ cts. 


Mar., 1930 76} 28,560 49 375.79 
1931 67 25, 807 .43 885.18 
1982 64 | 21,203 73 331.380 
1983 59 19,191.58 325.28 
19384 60 19,210.30 320.17 
Reduction 
from 1930 
tONOS4. ee 16 9,350.19 55.62 
% % % 
PAL B2.¢ 14.8 


Bonuses Paid 


) 3° “iets: 
Jan., 19380 5,919.70 
1931 1,594.59 
1932 833.38 
1933 1,800.29 
1934 4,021.07 


TOTAL SALARIES AND BONUSES TO 
EXECUTIVES FOR CALENDAR 


YEARS 
Date $ cts. 
Jan., 1929 358, 286.50 
1930 328, 769 .00 
1931 318, 847 .59 
1932 260,875.33 
1933 229, 295.38 
Reduction 
from 1929 
to 1083..05. 128,991.12 


Zo 
36 


Schedule W-3 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY—WINNIPEG STORE 


Sumatany or ANALYsIS or Parrott By Rates—Non-Sevuno Starr, Excrustve or Executives AND DerantMent MANAGERS 


No. | No.of Total 
; of hall Miscellaneous} Average 
Week Ending | Em-_ | days | $8.00) $9.00 [$10,00}s10.80}$11, 00/812, 00/819.00/814.o01815,00|816.00}817.001818.00]$10..00/820.00|s21.00}822, 001822. 0/823.00/824, 0|$25. 00/820. 00|827.00/$27.50/825,00|%20,00/830.00/§31. 60852, 00]832.60|883,00|s25,00)830.00/897.60|$40,00] Rates| Weekly 
ployees | wor Rate 
$ ots, = cts. 
Malo : s 
Mar. 25, 1930 479 |... 1] 3] 7 4] 31] 6) 19| 1) 9] 4) 47) 2) a] 6] a7 10] 35) 93] 5] 13) 6) of 5) us)... 5) 2] 4} a2) 3) 5) 20} 13 @ 45.00 
60.00) 23.83, 
Mar. 28, 1931 301 2] 6| 1. 4] 20] 7| am] i] 1m) 4] 23 cal) wi) esl) i) By] col) ell By) ol) al) sell all soy) al) ell a | 1| 6] 7] 6 @ 45.00 
8@ 50.00) 92.49 
Mar. 26, 1932 353 |. 2| 16) 4 2} 16| 7| 1] to] m| 5] 2 so|/ 5) 48] 8] 4) 15] 26]! 4) 5] 2] ia] 1|| 10) of 2) a|| 4) of 7] 6! 51 s5i@45.00 
1@ 50.00] 22.11 
Mar. 25, 1033 296 9} 6] Bl) 14)1)8)|| t6)| eat |f8)|fe ce!) so) xa |) e2ail) Vaai| eo) sy 7h sii as} al oll a) gil si) wail) al 8 s| 4] 2] 3] Se don 
1@ 50.00] 20.57 
Mar. 24, 1934 316 3] 13] 9] 1] 10) 14]| 10) 1] 17] 11] 6) 35) 16] 20] 29) 9] 5] 7| | a] 3] 2) 1) sl... o| s} si s! a] 7| 2| 2| 2] sesso 
1G 50.00] 20.35 
Part- 
Mar. 25, 1930 
28, 1031 
Mar. 25) 1932 
Mar, 25, 1033 
24) 1034 
Female 
Mar. 25, 1930 371 all i 9] 110] 25 30] 37] 13] 28] 11] 14 7 ay sh 2a] ml] st | eee 4 1] 1@45.0] 14.98 
Mar. 28; 1031 300 1] 6 3] 130] 16) 35) 34) 30] 10] 18] 5] 10]...: 4 2] 1] 2 1 1 1 1] 2@ 45.09 
2@ 70| 14.27 
Mar. 26, 1932 314 10] 13 7| uz} 15] 33| 25) 30] 10] 1] 3] 5 | ee) | et | er | | ee 2@ 7.50| 13.40 
Mar, 25, 1933 250 1 | a | ee | | | | | | eat | ea) | ea | | ce | | i] 6@ 549 
A 8.10 13.39 
Mar, 24, 1934 243 |. 2] 15] 4] o 43| 18] 28] 16] 19) 1] of 1) 4] a] 1 | all all 5 1] 1 PHL ae [Reece | boar [exe Meee ae He La 2@ 7.20| 18.48 
Part- 
‘Time 
Female 
Mar. 25, 1930 39 12.33 
Mar, 28, 1931 31 10.77 
far. 26, 1032 7 12100 
25, 1033 23 10.10 
Mar, 24; 1934 23 10.18 


86332—To face page 3528. 
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HUDSON’S'BAY/COMPANY Starmuent No. W4 
Retail Store—Winnipeg—Selling Payroll 


AwnaAzysis or PAYROLL or Setecrep DerAntwents ror Four Werxs Durin 1933 AND 1034 


Overtime Part Time Sundry Payments Total Pay Total 
Number of Highest Lowest Average Regular Full Time Staft Full Time and Part Time Staff for Full Time Amount 
Full Time Rate Rate Rate Salary : Number of © |__| 1nd Part Time Staff Paid 
Department Stafi Full Time Full Time Full Time Full Time Number of Number of | Amount Paid Hours Value of including Extra Total 
Week Ending Stafi Staft Staff Staff Number Amount Paid Hours Part Time Part Time Worked Meals Given overtime, Stali Payroll 
Receiving for Worked Staff Staff Part Time |Bonuses| Comm, bonuses |_| 
Overtime Overtime Overtime Staff Paid | Paid Full Part and commission Male 
Time | Time |— ———_]}_ and 
No. Name Male| Female} Male | Fomale| Male | Female) Male |Female|| Male Female | Male | Female} Male |Femalc| Male | Female| Male |) Female| Male | Female] Male | Female! Staff | Staff Male Female | Fomale 
$ ots. | $ cts. | $§ cts. | $ cts. | $ cts. |/$ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts. $ cts. | $§ cts. $ cts. $ cts.) $ cts. | $ cts] $ cts.| $ octs.| $ cts.| § cts. $ cts. 


Silks... 4]. 13.00 |. 6.50 

8 4]. 13.00 |. 

4 14.00 |) 

4]. 14.00 |. 
30 |Staples 4 3] 35.00 12.00 
3 3} 23.00 12.00, 
3 3} 23.00 12.00, 
3 2] 23-00 12.00 
80 |Hosiery... May 6, 1933] 1 13] 21.00 12.00 
a Oct. 14, 1933}... 10 ; 12.00 
Jan. 13, 1934 9 12.00 

Mar. 17, 1934 |... 9 12.00). 
115) | Drugs..--..--...... May 6, 1933 ul 12} 25.00 00 
Oot. 14, 1933] 1 15 | 25.00 “00 
Jan. 18, 1934 1 17] 25.00 00 

Mar. 17, 1934 1 17 | 25.00 +00} 25.00) 14.02} 25.00) 238.30) ) | | oo] 


eo 
= 


BESS Fy 
ssss ss 


180 |Men’s Clothing...... May 6, 1933 
Oot. 14, 1933 
Jan. 13, 1934 
Mar. 17, 1934 
215 |Ladies' Shoes....... May 6, 1933 2] 23.00] 18.00 
0. 8} 22.00) 18.00 
1] 28.00} 16.00 
1|| 23.00} 16.00 


220 |Furniture, 


800 |Groceries... 


RMR Ie wats mace 


330 |Meats.,.. 


370 
0} | =eteus| fun O01] | Deseeenete | mma 0) | ae | 
870 |Cafeteria, 6 10.00 9.00 |. 917 2). 
6 10.00 9.00 9.17 5) 
3 9.00 9.00 9.00 1 
2) 9100 |: 9.00 0,00 2 
870 |Goffee Shop... 6 9.00 |. 9.00 9,00 oe |e 
ea PIBeea! Bole ae 8 
0 200 | r ; 2 : 
8]. 10.00 |. 0.00 910 94.90 05) 102 
Totals. 146} 319 3,355 00 | 4,053.70 3 73 || 4.95 } 105.10 15} 862] 27] 171.) 893.20 |1,408.15] ssa] 5,727 | 211.00 | 88.80 8,859.50 | 5,821.15 | 1,070.70 
7,409.30 110.05 1,801.44 211.00} 88.80 


*(Seo Note No, 9). 
86332—To face page 3528. 
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HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY4_ 


Scamp une W-5 
RetailjStore—Winnipeg—Non-Selling Payroll 
ANALrsi8 oF PAYROLL oF Sztxcrep Drrantaznts ror Foun Werxs Dunino 1033 anv 1034 
A Overtime Part Time Sundry Payments Total P; Total 
Numberof | Highest Lowest Average Regular Full Timo Staff Full Time and Part Time Staft|| for Fulltime _| Amount 
Full Time Rato Rate Rate Salary Number of and Part‘Dime Staff] Paid 
Dopartment { Stat Full Time Full Time Full Time Full Time . = Number of | Numberof | Amount Paid fours Value of including Extra | Total 
Week Ending Staff Stati Staff Staff Number Amount Paid Hours Part Time | Part Dime Worked Meals Given overtime, Staff | Payroll 
Receiving (or Worked Staff Staff Part Time |Bonuses| Comm, bonuses 
Overtime Overtime Overtime Stati Paid | Paid | Full} Part | and commission | Male 
- Time | Time |}———__| and 
No Name Male) Female] Male | Female Female} Mule | Female | Male |Female} Mule | Female] Male )Female| Malo) Female| Male) Female|| Male ) Female Si Stafi | Male | Female | Female 
$ cts. | $ cts, $ cts. | § cts. $ cts. | $ cts. $ cts. | 8 cts. $ cts. 
General Store— 
201-08 /GrFigecllancous.....| May 6, 1033] 28 69 | 30:00} 17-00 5 10-15 30] 2 12| 34-50] 75:00 72 512-50 
Oct. 14, 1933} 21 59} 30:00] 17-00 3 2-75 i) 7 16} 80:60 100-51) 244 : 458-50 
Jan. 13, 1034] 24 52] 32-50] 15:00 11 10-35 451] 3 17 | 46-65 | 130-40) 116 1-63 47560 
Mar. 17, 1934] 19 55 | 32-50] 15-00 4 2.75 12)) 2 14] 26-65 | 97-65 80 1.65 |. 874-80 
hiers, Wrappers] May 6, 1033] 6 5} 26:00] 12-00 pest | Un ceene| xy cease lee : 77-00 
Ce eee 5 i i} 5:50 |' 7-20 m4 85-50 
2 at | eee | 017-10) | ee 75:00 
1 =| 9:00]. ....-. 48 83-00 
ivingand | May 6, 1933] 14] 9} 28:00} 10:80 12:00] 8-10] 17-71] 10:54] 248-00| o4-90].,.....]........|....... se|| 3] 77-95] 20:10] 220 a 925-95 
LB oeei ae oe 12 a ra | era taxece aan Bates Baa fop 344-50 
7 22i/o 2-80 |. 868-00 
: : 2 88 1-15 354-80 
"31-01-02 |Operating and 6 12 
HHousekeeping— 4 22 
Charwomen. Be 
31-01-04 |Blevator Operators. 8 Al 185.00 
‘ 100 155:65 |. 
74 163-30 | 
2-01-04 |Audit Office. -.. 2 105 : Bi}... 6 EMD 
2) 39 z 
uae ze i 
it Office— | May 6, 1933]......] 6 ]........ : 6 5:20 18} 1 % 
stl Rea BN aN 6 La) | 1 ren 
Jan. 13, 1934 10-00 7-20 | 10-00 5 2.95 0. 
Mar. 17) 1034 10-00 8-10 | 10-00 1 0:45 rt 1 22 16:00 
63-00 
380 [Beauty Parlor May 6, 1933 23:00 | 47-50 42100)|) -23:00)|| 19:25)|| 40,00)] 116:50)|.....--4)lee0.-22|teecrees|teeeees-feeeeeee|eeease 1 1 28 3. 
rn Oct. 14) 1033 23:00 | 47:50 12:00 | 23:00 1 fh et 
Jan. 13, 1934 23:00 | 47-50 12-00 | 22-00 1 if 65.00 
Mar. 17, 1934 23-00 | 47-50 11-00 | 21-67 2 6 
Worxnoous: 
+00 
115 |Drugs.. 25. 17-00 A 
a 25: 12-33 shit 
25: 14-00 Satake 
25: 14-00 
x = 72:00 
220 [Furnituro. .. May 6, 1933 25: 24-00 an 
Oct. 14, 1933 25: 24-00 73:00 
Jan, 13, 1934 25. 24.33 87-00 
Mar. 17, 1934 25. 21-75 
131-15 
403 |Men's Clothing.....] May 6, 1933 a1: 24-54 121.50 
Oct. 14, 1933 31 24.30 145-48 
Jan. 13, 1934 31. 24-25 121-50 
Mar. 17, 1934 ai: 24-30 
$30 [Meats..............] May 6, 1933 27. 23-50 
Oct. 14, 1933 27. 21.63 
Jan. 13, 1 27. 21-00 
Mar. 17, 1934 25: 21-00 
127-60 59-30 400-25 
870 |Restaurant, Cafete-| May 6, 1933| 10 9 || 35: 20:17 164-50 | 124-95 505-15 
ria, Coffee Shop,| Oct. 14, 1933 10 13} 35: 20-24 196-00] 63:80] 418.90 
Ico Cream Room| Jan. 18, 1934| 10 12) 35. EN) BRGY BEEN SERGE coco] MPcoonea |] AED cmogccel] AMI A A ROY EN bo coal corcg 146-25. 55-40 445-65. 
nd Bakeshop. | Mar. 17, 1934) 12 M1} 35: 20:33)|/ 10:18 || 244-00] 112-00) 000...) 9 4 fl} 620) arc} 8} em = AE ee 
Total... ...|. 353 0,209:03 | 5,485.00 i] 112) 2:00)) 93-15 8}] 394] 47 91 || 620-65 | 680.16 | 1,740 | 2,083 713+98 || 234-00 || 36:45 | 6934-73 | 0,075-74 | 2,252: 5 


*Norm.—Six hours per night is full time for charwomen, after which overtime is paid, 


bes 80332—To face page 3528. 
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PRICE SPREADS AND MASS BUYING 3529 


Hours or EMPLOYMENT 


For at least the past five or six years the regular store hours have been as 
they are at present, 7.e. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. with one hour for lunch, or a 48-hour 
week, except during June, July and August, when the store closes on Saturdays 
at 1 p.m. and for about six days prior to Christmas when the store remains 
open in the evenings. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Responsibility for the employment of all store personnel other than execu- 
tives is centered in the Superintendent’s Department under the assistant super- 
intendent, Mr. R. §. Carey, who interviews all applicants and obtains the neces- 
sary information. He then refers several selected applicants to the Department 
Manager concerned who indicates his preference of those selected. 

The general policy of the management with regard to store personnel appears 
to have undergone a change two to three years ago, since when increased interest 
has been taken in the welfare and goodwill of the employees. Great care is now 
taken in the original selection of new employees with a view to their future 
development, and special attention is also paid to the subsequent training of 
employees selected for advancement on the basis of merit. Wherever possible 
senior vacancies are filled by promotion from their own staff, and this is carried 
to the extent of transferring staff between stores wherever senior vacancies 
occur. 

Applicants for positions, both male and female, are now required to be at 
least 17 years of age and to have completed grade II at high school which is the 
University entrance grade, and are employed first as cashiers and wrappers or 
employed in the marking room, all of which are junior positions. After serving 
in these positions for various lengths of time, depending on their own ability and 
also on the opportunities offered for advancement, they are given increases as 
required by the Minimum Wage Act of Manitoba and when considered capable 
they are transferred either to a sales or an expense department, depending on 
which class of work they have shown themselves to be adapted for. 

With regard to the employment of married females, there is a general rule 
that when a female employee is married she is expected to resign, but there are 
exceptions to this rule, and in any case the resignation is not demanded im- 
mediately, consideration being given to the employee’s financial circumstances, 
etc. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. I notice from one part of this “employment of personnel” that they will 
not employ any one unless they are in grade II of High School?—A. That is 
standard now, I am told by the employment manager. 

Q. Then, if any one goes’ there and asks for work they must have passed 
Grade II?—A..I believe they have set the standard quite high the last year or 
two. 

Q. That would preclude a great many people from seeking employment?—A. 
I suppose it would, in that place. : 

Q. I never went to grade II in school, a long ways from it? 
ie Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Well, you have gone further in the school of 

ife. 

Mr. Hears: Yes. It strikes me they are setting a very high standard there 
for people who are to start work at $9 a week. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is matriculation standing. 

Mr. Hears: Yes, they have to complete grade II. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is their standard, at any rate?—A. Yes. 
86332—2263 
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DISCHARGE OF EMPLOYEES 


A definite policy is at present under consideration with regard to the dis- 
charge of employees, the suggestion being that while each case will be dealt 
with individually on its merits, employees with dependents should receive 
longer notice than those living at home with parents, and in addition the length 
of service of the employee is to be considered, the suggested scale being as 
follows :— 


Service of three years or less to receive notice with pay ranging from three 
days to one week; 

Service of three to seven years, notice with pay from one to two weeks; 

Service over seven years, notice with pay from two weeks to one month. 


SALARY ADJUSTMENT 


All salaries are revised once a year, usually commencing in January, and 
covered gradually as time permits. Throughout the year changes are only 
made on the definite recommendation of department managers approved by 
the personnel office. 

With regard to reductions in salaries during the past few years, in 1930 all 
salaries were reviewed individually and a number of reductions were made which 
affected from 25% to 30% of the staff. 

In 1931 for a period of five months the Company instituted work on short 
time with the staff rotated so as to spread the work over a greater number. 
It was estimated by the personnel office that this short time would average 
approximately one half day per week. 

In January 1932 a reduction of 10% was made applying to the following 
but not to those whose rates had already been reduced: 


A. All married men earning over $30.00 per week reduced 10%, but not 
to bring their scale below $30.00. 

B. All single persons earning over $20.00 per week reduced 10%, but not 
to reduce the scale below $20.00. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is the second cut then; how many were affected? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Excuse me, it did not affect those that had been previously reduced?— 


A. No. 
By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How many were affected by this cut?—-A. I do not know how many would 
be affected by that, but I have later figures showing the effect of the reduction 
on the total salary roll, and the percentage of the reduction; I also have 
schedules showing how many come in the various groups of pay rates. 

In 1933 when the Minimum Wage Act was changed allowing a 10% re- 
duction in rates, (from $12.00 to $10.80) the Company reduced the rates of all 
junior employees to the revised Minimum Wage rate, the employees affected 
being cashiers, wrappers and marking room. ‘This was the first time the rates 
of the employees in this group had been reduced. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. And they all had to have grade II education in order to become wrappers? 
—A.I do not know that they did at that time, but they do now. 
Q. They do now?—A. Yes. 
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Savings in wages have also been effected by giving the older employees 
preference in taking over junior positions at the rates of these positions rather 
than discharging them and retaining junior employees. 

The effect of these reductions on the average weekly salaries will be shown 
later. 

Since Ist January 1934 increases have been given on the basis of merit and 
individual consideration to approximately 180 employees or 16% of the staff. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 


In the restaurant, which does not open to the public for three meals, the 
staff employed are on three different bases— 

A. Full time, 8 hours, $9 per week plus two meals per day, equivalent to 
$11.70 per week. 

B. Three quarters time, 6 hours, $6.75 per week plus two meals per day, 
equivalent to $9.45 per week. 

C. Half time, 4 hours, $5.40 per week, plus one meal per day, equivalent 
to $6.75 per week. 


BASIS OF PAY FOR EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN RESTAURANT AND PART TIME— 


Prior to January 1934 the employees in a number of the departments were 
on a commission basis with a drawing account, but since that date, with the 
exception of two outside interior decorators who get 6% of regular sales and 2% 
of sales obtained by tender, and one salesman for the Contract Department 
who gets $40 per week plus 1% of all sales, plus $20 per month car allowance, 
all employees are now on a straight weekly rate basis, but in addition there is a 
bonus plan whereby if a department reaches a certain quota of sales set by the 
Comptroller, each employee in the Department receives a bonus of $5 for that 
month. This bonus plan as indicated does not apply to individual employees 
but to departments as a whole. 

The Store Comptroller establishes the quotas for the Departments and they 
are based on the monthly budget prepared at the beginning of the season by each 
department head, and take into consideration also the budgeted selling expense. 
Generally speaking the quota set would be in excess of the budgeted sales by 
an amount which, at 3% would yield the bonus payable to the Department. 
For example if there were five employees in the department the bonus would 
amount to $25, and in order to earn this bonus the budget would be set at prob- 
ably $833 in excess of the sales budgeted by the department head, 3% of this 
amount being $25. There are instances, however, where consideration is given 
to special circumstances affecting individual departments and where, because 
of this, the quota is set at the same amount or even in some instances at a lesser 
amount than the budgeted sales. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, only if the whole department earns the bonus?—A. Yes, the 
bonus is applicable to the department as a whole. 
Q. If the individual exceeds his quota he does not get a bonus?—A. So far 


as I know we do not set quotas for the individual employees, only for the depart- 
ments. 


In the year ending 31st January 1933 the amount paid out in bonuses under 
this plan amounted to approximately $7,500, and for the year ended 31st January 
1934 the amount was approximately $6,000. 

In addition to this bonus plan competitive prizes are continually being 
offered in connection with the various special sales and events throughout the 
year. These competitive arrangements are of a varied character and the amounts 
given in prizes would amount to from $2,000 to $3,000 per year. 
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There is also a managers’ bonus scheme, the present arrangement being 
that the manager receives 23% of net profits in his department and in certain 
non-selling departments the manager is granted a bonus in recognition of special 
performance, such as unusual savings of expense, etc. 

Up to 1930 all overtime was paid for at the regular salary rates except in 
the case of men earning over $35 per week. In 1930 payment of overtime to 
men was discontinued and in May 1934 a new regulation has been issued whereby 
instead of receiving payment female help who have worked overtime will be 
compensated by being given time off during a morning within a few days after 
the overtime has been worked. 


PENSIONS— 


There are no pension arrangements for the department store end of the 
business but some five or six employees are receiving pensions granted to them 
a considerable time ago. Various contributory pension or insurance schemes 
have been considered for the department store employees but a decision has 
not yet been reached as to which would be most suitable. The Company has, 
however, a pension arrangement in connection with their fur trade department, 
which is non-contributory and the arrangements for which are all under control 
of the Head Office of the Company in London, England. Pensions paid in 
Canada are charged in the expenses of the Canadian Committee office and not 
against the Stores Department. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. Before going into holidays, referring back under your heading salary 
adjustment?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1933 when the minimum wage act was changed it showed a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent in rates, namely from $12 to $10.80?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the reduction of the rates on each one of the employees was really 
a revision to accord with the Minimum Wage rates?—A. Yes, that is, those who 
had been receiving the minimum wage of $12 a week were reduced under the new 
minimum wage rate to $10.80. 

Q. Following the revision of the minimum wage act in Manitoba?—A. Yes. 

Q. Approximately how many employees did that affect?—A. I think that 
will be shown when I refer later on to the schedules, I have some tabulations 
showing that. 

Q. Have you got it handy there—well, if not we can have it later?—A. On 
the 25th March, 1933, there were 104 employees receiving $12 per week. 

Q. At what date?—A. In the week ending the 25th March, 1933. 

Q. Was that when the reduction in the minimum wage rate went into effect? 
—A. It went into effect in March 1933. 

@. And the classes it affected were the cashiers, wrappers and marking 
room?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this was the first time the rates of the employees in this group had 
been reduced?—A. Yes. 

(. It is obviously a reduction too to the change in the Minimum Wage law? 
—A. I think there is no doubt about that. , 

Q. All right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That rate is still operative?—A. Still operative, until September of this 
year. 

Q. Yes?—A. It was put into effect for twelve months, and then extended 
to another six months. . 

Q. Yes?—A. Dealing with holidays: 
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The Witness: Holidays. 

For a number of years up till 1933 employees with two years continuous 
service prior to Ist May or June received two weeks holidays with pay and 
employees with one year’s service received one week. 

In 1933 this was changed so that employees below the grade of managers 
or executives received only one week, but at the same time it was arranged that 
each employee get two mornings off (from 9 a.m. till 11.30 a.m.) each month 
during June, July, August and September. 

This arrangement was again changed by circular dated 29th March, 1934, 
instructing that:— 


(a) Any employee on continuous service prior to Ist June 1931 receive two 
weeks with pay. 

(b) Any employee engaged since Ist June 1931 but previous to Ist June 
1933 received one week with pay. 


Benefits Extended to Employees. 

Employees are allowed a discount of 5 per cent on purchases of groceries and 
10 per cent on dry goods. Up to Ist January, 1932, the rate allowed on dry goods 
was 15 per cent. The amount of such discounts for the Winnipeg store for the 
years ended 31st January, 1934 and 31st January 1933 were respectively 
$37,366 and $40,778. 3 

A social and welfare club (the Beaver Club) is also operated on a contribu- 
tory basis, that is, employees who desire to become members of the club 
donate a certain amount, one-third of which is used for social and sport activi- 
ties, the remaining two-thirds being used for welfare. The Company donates 
free use of the club building and also donates towards the fund the same amount 
as is donated by employees for welfare account, 1.e., two-thirds of the total dues. 
For the year ended 31st January, 1933, the company’s donation on this account 
amounted to $5,881.50, and for the year ending 31st January 1934 it was 
$4960.69. The company contributes 25 per cent of the cost of drugs and sup- 
plies used in the hospital room which it maintains. 

Employees are permitted to purchase clothing and similar articles on the 
instalment plan, the payments being deducted from their wages. Employees 
also receive 5 per cent interest on money left with the company on savings 
deposit account. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. By employees?—A. Yes. 
Q. It does not take moneys from others?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Referring back to the item of holidays, I note a change was made under 
date March 29, 1934?—A. Yes. 

Q. Reverting to the usual policy of two weeks’ holidays to anyone in the 
employ prior to the Ist of June, 1931?—A. Yes. 
Percentage of Male and Female Employees 

From analyses of the payroll of one week in March of each of the years 
1930 to 1934 inclusive (schedules W-2 and W-3) the following figures have 
ney eed showing the number of employees, distinguishing between male 
and female. 
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These percentages indicate a decided reduction in the percentage of male 
employees between 1930 and 1931 with a gradual increase in the percentage 
from 1931 to 1934, although not yet reaching the same level as in 1930. The 
net reductions from 1930 to 1934 represent the following percentages, 


Per cent. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You had a reduction of 4 per cent in the numbers of the men?— 
A. There was a reduction in the male employees from 1930 to 1934 and a 
corresponding increase, of course, in female employees. 


Part Time Employees 


The following summary of part time employees was taken from analyses 
of the payroll of one week during March in each of the years 1930 to 1934 
inclusive (schedules W-2 and W-3). 
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From this it will be seen that the number of part-time male employees is 
insignificant while the percentage of female employees on a part-time basis 
shows a steady increase in the last five years, although decreasing in numbers. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. I notice this covers the period from 1930 to 1934?—A. Yes. 

@. Was this the practice before then?—A. We did not examine further 
back but I have no reason to believe it was otherwise. I think you will find 
from this that the percentage of part-time employees has been increasing, and 
in that period it has increased from 13 per cent to 16-4 per cent. Although 


there is a marked decrease in numbers the percentage of part-time employees 
has increased. 
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Average Earnings 


As an indication of the trend of the average earnings and the total salaries 
and wage expense, the following figures have been taken from the annual state- 
ments of the store. These deal only with average total of employees and with 
total salaries and wages, as the annual statements do not show these figures 
distinguishing between male and female and it should be remembered that these 
amounts include store executives and department managers. 


Average Total Average 
Year ending number of salaries and annual 
employees wages salary 
$ $ 
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From the foregoing it will be noted that the peak of employment, both in 
number and total cost, was in 1929; that from this date to January 31, 1934, there 
has been a reduction of 640 employees or approximately 35 per cent, a reduction 
of payroll amounting to $768,000 or approximately 41-5 per cent, and a reduction 
of the average annual rate of $95 or approximately 9-2 per cent. The marked 
increase from 1927 to 1929 was due largely to the opening of the new store 
building late in 1926 and a consequent expansion of business. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
A dea It has declined from $1,232 in 1927 to $932 as of January 31, 1934?— 
. Yes. 
By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. And in that figure you have computed the average of all employees?— 
A. Store executives and department managers. 
Q. Have you separated them?—A. No, I have not at this point. I have 
later a tabulation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And this includes both male and female employees?—A. It includes all 
employees. 

Q. That is a $300 decrease in the average earnings of the employees?—A. 
Yes; there has been a reduction of 640 employees or approximately 35 per cent. 
This was taken from the peak in 1929, and there has been a reduction of payroll 
amounting to $768,000 or approximately 41-5 per cent, and a reduction of the 
average annual rate of $95 or approximately 9-2 per cent. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. What do you mean when you say “ of the average annual rate of $95”? 
—A. The average rate in the year ending January 31, 1929, was $1,027. I am 
taking 1929 because that was the peak both in numbers and total salary. That 
is a reduction of $95. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. The peak of wages really was 1927 in the amount received?—A. As far 
as the average annual salary is concerned. 
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Q. And it has been gradually reduced from 1927 down to 1934?—A. The 
average, yes sir. The figures are taken as of 1929 because at that date they had 
the largest number of employees and the largest total payroll. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. With the salaries of department managers and executives included in 
that average annual salary on this schedule, showing the average annual salary 
at January 31, 1934, $932, it would mean that the average employee would get 
much less than that?—-A. Oh yes. We will show later by tabulation just what 
the average really is. | 

Mr. Heaps: Is it not possible that 1927 is not a fair criterion to take. 

Mr. Nasu: It is greater on account of expansion, before the opening of the 
new store. 

Mr. Heaps: You probably had a completely different staff employed in the 
old store to what you would have in the new store when it opened; you would 
have a large number of female help whose pay came under the minimum wage 
regulation. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): I think Mr. Heaps is right; 1928 would be the 
best time to take. 


The Witness: 1929 was the figure I dealt with. 
The CHarRMAN: 1929 is the peak year of great activity and no decline. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): The average annual salary was $1,027 as com- 
pared with $932. 


The CHarrmMan: It is pretty nearly 10 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is where you get the $95?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And the 9-2 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. That is a reduction of 9-2 per cent in the average earnings. Did that 
correspond with a similar reduction in the cost of living?—-A. I cannot say, sir, 
what the cost of living was. 

The CHarrMan: The cost of living rate was lower. 

Mr. Youne: They are really better off than they were before. 

Mr. Hears: Those who were put out of a job were not better off. 

The Witness: Number of Employees. 

From an analysis of the payroll for one week in March of each of the years 
1930 to 1934 inclusive (schedules W-2 and W-3) the following tabulation of the 
number of employees has been prepared showing the non-selling, selling and 
executive staff and distinguishing between male and female and between regular 
and part-time:— 
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Reduction since 
1930 


— 1930 1931- 1932 1933 1934 
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This tabulation indicates that from 1930 to 1934 the percentage of non- 
selling staff to the total, exclusive of executives and managers, has been steadily 
decreasing, the percentage of selling staff having, of course, correspondingly 
increased. It may be noted that the percentage of reduction in non-selling 
staff from 1930 to 1934 was 32.2 per cent as against a reduction in selling staff 
of 18.3 per cent or, stated in another way, of the total reduction of 404 employees, 
305 employees, or 75.4 per cent, were in the non-selling departments. It may 
also be interesting to note that the reduction in the number of executives and 
managers was 21 per cent as compared to 18.3 per cent reduction in selling 
staff and 34.2 per cent reduction in non-selling staff. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Is not this one of the features of large departmental store merchandising 
that has added largely to the expenses, the proportion of non-selling staff that 
is required as compared with selling staff? Take in the year 1930, the selling 
staff consisted of 37 per cent of employees?—A. Yes. 

And the non-selling staff consisted of 62 per cent?—A. Yes. 
And in 1931 39 per cent were selling staff?—A. Yes. 

And 60 per cent non-selling?—A. Yes. 

And in 1932 41 per cent were selling?—A. Yes. 

And 58 per cent non-selling?—A. Yes. 

And in 1933 42 per cent were selling?—A. Yes. 

And 57 per cent non-selling?—A. Yes. 

And in 1934 42 per cent were selling?—A. Yes. 

. And 57 per cent non-selling?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Youne: Of course it would depend on what the non-selling staff were 
doing. Those working in the restaurant would not be selling. 


DOOLOLLLOOO 
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Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Others would be delivery clerks. 
The WITNESS: Wrappers, marking room and elevator operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And store-keepers, warehousemen and porters?—A. Yes, all those who 
were connected with the office, really everyone except the actual people in the 
departments selling goods. 

Schedules W-2 and W-3 also indicate the average rate in each of the weeks 
covered and in March 1934 as compared to March 1930 the average wage rate 
had changed as follows: 


Selling— 
Regular staff....... Male....reduction....$ 5.77 or 21-38% 
Part-time employeesMale....reduction.... 0.44 or 2-6% 
Regular staff....... Female..reduction.... 1.91 or 12-:-7% 
Part-time employeesFemale..reduction.... 0.43 or 3-8% 
Non-Selling— 
Regular staff....... Male....reduction....$ 3.48 or 14-6% 
Regular staff....... Female. .reduction.... 1.50 or 10-0% 
Part-time staff...... Female..reduction.... 2.15 or 17-4% 


_ The Minimum Wage Act in the province of Manitoba so far as it concerns 
department stores applies only to female help, and until March, 1933, the 
minimum wage for inexperienced employees eighteen years or over was $12 
per week. In March, 1933, the Minimum Wage Board authorized a reduction 
of 10 per cent, to $10.80 for a period of one year, and in March, 1934, this 
period was extended for another six months to September, 1934. Specific rates 
are also stated for adult learners and for minors and, as previously stated, it 
was found, after investigation, that all employees receiving less than the mini- 
mum wage of $10.80 were found to fall within the class of learners or minors. 

From Schedule W-2 it will be noted that of the regular female selling staff 
comparatively few are at present receiving only the minimum wage or less. 
Much the larger number of these employees are receiving $12 per week and 
most of the remainder are at rates varying from $12 to $20 per week, the latter 
being the highest rate paid to any of the regular female selling staff (exclusive 
of departmental manageresses). 

Schedule W-3 indicates that of the regular female non-selling staff the 
largest percentage are in receipt of the present minimum wage rate of $10.80, 
the next largest percentage being in receipt of the old minimum wage rate of 
$12. The remainder (with the exception of comparatively few inexperienced 
learners who are receiving less than $10.80 a week) are at various rates from 
$12 to $30 per week. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That schedule shows how many were covered in that reduction. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is an analysis by rates, 

The Witness: Regular female employees in March, 1934, 43 were receiv- 
ing $12 per week and 61 were receiving the minimum rate of $10.80, which was 
the minimum wage at that time, and that minimum wage change must have 
gone into effect before the 25th March because I note at that date that 64 were 
receiving $10.80 and 37 were receiving $12. If you take back one year further, 
we find 117 were receiving $12, which was the minimum rate at that time. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do you say 63 were getting from $12 to $10.80?—-A. There were 64 
getting $10.80. Those presumably had been brought down from the other rate. 


—_ > 
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By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. The company was saving about $80 or slightly less than $80 a week?— 
A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Prior to 25th March, 1933, there were none receiving $10.80?—A. None 
receiving $10.80. 

Q. And there were 117 receiving $12?—A., Yes. 

Q. After the reduction, 64 were receiving $10.80 and 37 were receiving $12? 
—A. Yes. 


Mr. Hears: $76.80 a week saved. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. From your investigations, what would you say as to compliance by 
the concern with the minimum wage laws?—A. We investigated all cases that 
were receiving rates less than the minimum wage rate. In each case they were 
learners or apprentices whom they were permitted to pay at a lesser rate. 

Q. There was no indication of any breach of the act?—A. None whatever. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you continue?—A. Yes. 

The reason for the larger number of employees in the non-selling staff 
receiving only the minimum wage is that, as previously stated, when new 
employees are engaged the first work they are given is of the non-selling variety, 
ie., cashiers, wrappers or marking-room, There are more receiving the mini- 
mum wage on the non-selling staff than on the selling staff, and that is the 
reason for that. 

There is no regulation of the Minimum Wage Board at present applying 
to male employees in Department Stores but from Schedule W-2 it will be noted 
that in March 1934, of 112 employees on the regular male selling staff 24 were 
receiving less than $18 per week, the remainder being at rates ranging upwards 
from this and 19 employees were receiving salaries in excess of $25 per week. 
It is understood that as a general rule married men receive a higher rate by 
possibly $2 per week than single men and in putting reductions into effect mar- 
ried men were not reduced below the rate of $20. 

In the case of the non-selling regular male staff which numbered 315 in 
March 1934, 105 were receiving less than $18 per week; 35 were receiving $18; 16 
were receiving $19; 20 were receiving $20; 29 were receiving $21; 21 were 
receiving $25 and the remainder were at various rates from $22 to $50 inclusive. 

I have dealt with the:rates of pay and dealt with the actual earnings of 
the employees. We took a certain selected number of departments and made 
an analysis of the actual amount paid, as shown on Schedules W-4 and W-5. This 
schedule shows, for each of the dates and for each of the departments selected, 
the number of employees, distinguishing between male and female; the highest 
rate for each class of employee; earnings for that week, including commissions 
or bonuses. The schedule also shows the payment and the hours for overtime, 
part-time, bonuses paid and the amount paid to extra staff. 

Q. This is for the month, is it?—A. That is for that week, the week 
ending on the date shown in the schedule. We selected four different weeks 
throughout the past twelve or fourteen months. . 

Q. Take the silk department. For four weeks you show the payments to 
four different persons?—A. In the first week, ending the 6th of May, there were 
four persons in that department. The highest rate paid was $16, the lowest 
rate paid was $13 and the average of the four was $14.50. The total amount paid 
to the four employees was $58. 
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Q. And $57 the following week?—-A. Yes $57, and the other week we 
selected, $59 and $57.40. 

Q. Take staples?—A. In staples there were four male employees and three 
female employees. The highest rate for males was $35; the lowest rate for males, 
$18, and the average rate, $24.75. The total paid to the four employees for the 
week was $99. For the females, the highest rate was $13, the lowest, $12 and 
the average $12.33. The total for the three female employees was $37 in that 
week. 

Q. Take the men’s clothing department farther down?—A. Men’s clothing— 
it is all male employees. 

Q. All male employees?—A. Yes, five male employees. The highest rate 
was $30, the lowest was $18 and the average rate was $24.40. The total pay 
for all five employees for the week was $122. 

Q. This shows the total amount realized by the employees for that time?— 
A. Yes. From that schedule I have made a computation of certain figures which 
I can quote now, showing the total amount of remuneration, including overtime, 
bonuses and commissions, but not including the value of meals. 


a Selling Staff Non-selling Staff 


From the totals shown on Schedules W-4 and W-5 it has been com- 
puted that the total amount actually paid to Male employees in 
the departments tested, full-time and part-time (including 
overtime, bonuses and commissions, but excluding the value of 
meals received by the staff and excluding payments to extra 


staff), averaged for those departments listed................. 49-2c. per hr. 37-09c. per hr. 

Orion 4 torty-eightrhoup week... aed ih F924 eee ale $23 62 per wk. $17 80 per wk. 
The amounts actually earned by female employees, including the 

same factors averaged eS meee, nee ocean eee te. SHEE. 28-6c. per hr. 26-8c. per hr. 

a gee Bake: SDE Le ooh We be ee hone os ee See) kA Ds $13 73 per wk. $12 86 per wk. 


While it will be noted that a number of the full-time female staff appear 
to have earned less than the minimum wage rate of $10.80, all such cases have 
been investigated and in every instance it was found that they were inexperi- 
enced learners who were only entitled to a lower rate until they qualified 
for the experienced rate. 

It may also be noted that the total amount paid to the selling staff for the 
four weeks examined, ($10,787.35), was made up of— 


% 
Regular salaries—full-time staff...........$ 7,409 30 68-7 
CONOR EGATICL MERE 2 taNt bt Se eee, OT ae 110 05 1-0 
PRAT UHUIINGS trea sett Mle Sen ay ED I ae) As 1,891 44 17-5 
PCNUSOS ODO me Sol et ge ee te a 211 00 1-9 
REID US SEO er ce ee oe ache 88 86 0-9 
EXUrjceLal ee Oe oe ee eee 1,076 70 10-0 


> 10,787 35 100-0 


ANALYSIS OF Rates Patp EXECUTIVES AND DEPARTMENT MANAGERS—. 


On Schedule W-6 is shown a summary indicating the number of store 
Executives on the salary roll in March of the years 1930-1934 inclusive, the 
total amount paid to Executives for the month and the average salary for the 
month. From this summary it will be noted that from 1930-1934 there was 
a reduction of 21 per cent in the number of Executives, a reduction of 32.7 
per cent in the total monthly salaries paid to Executives and the average monthly 
salary was reduced by 14-8 per cent. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 


Q. That average monthly salary varied from $375.79 in March of 1930 to 
$320.17 in March, 1934?-—A. Yes. 


Mr. Fomine (Peace River): That average of 76 different salaries does not 
mean a great deal. Is there any great spread in the salaries from top to bottom? 


The CHAIRMAN: These are all there. 

Mr. Kennepy: Yes, 76 gives an average of $375.79. 

The Witness: What you have in mind is indicated by the other part of the 
schedule showing the number at the various rates. 

The CHAIRMAN: W-6, showing each member and the rate from $40 up to 
$1,000 a month. Everyone is classified there. 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Oh, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you continue?—A. We have a short summary on the Calgary, 
Edmonton and Vancouver wages. ‘There are no schedules printed for this. 
Dealing with Calgary, — 


Hours of Work— 


The full working week consists of 44 hours whereas the Minimum Wage 
Act permits a week of 52 hours. Overtime is paid for at the same rate as the 
general wage. 


Wages Paid— 


An examination was made of the payroll for the week ended 21st April 
1934, and also of the earnings by the same employees for the year ending 31st 
December 1933. 

In the week ending 21st April 1934 out of a total of 506 persons who received 
pay, 294 were paid at the rate of $12.50 or more per week. The 212 who re- 
ceived less than this wage were employed temporarily or were apprentices. 

Q. That is a very large percentage, is it not?—A. It seems larger than 
Winnipeg. 

Q. Did you ascertain the reason for such a large percentage below the 
minimum wage rate?—A. The minimum wage rate is $12.50 in Alberta. 

Q. They can’t account for that by apprentices and temporary help, surely, 
this average of 50 per cent?—A. Yes. I believe they were all looked into, and 
they were all either temporary help or apprentices. 

@. Approved by the Minimum Wage Board?—A. They all fell within the 
requirements of the board. 


By Mr, Sommerville: | 
Q. Employed for certain hours of the day?—A. Yes. 


The Cuarrman: It looks like rather’ an extreme number to me, compared 
with Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. 212 out of 506 temporary employees; and in Winnipeg there were how 
many ?—A..The total part-time male in 1934 were 7, and female 97. That is 
104 out of 1,000. | 

Q. 104 out of 1,000; in Winnipee: were temporary employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whereas in Calgary 212 out of 506 were temporary employees?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Four times as much?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is not very satisfactory. All right, will you proceed?—A. 

The total amount paid in wages for the year ending 3lst December 1933, 
exclusive of Executive and Department Managers, was $284,341, distributed 
among 378 sales clerks and others, an average of $752.00 per annum, or $14.46 
per week. 

In 1933 salaries paid to officials and department managers ranged from 
$1,800 to $8,400 per annum, the average for 29 officials being $3,370. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is in the Calgary store?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you got an average comparable with the total average in Winnipeg 
like what you gave a moment ago, executives and employees?—A. Well, the 
average for 29 officials at Calgary was $3,370. 

Q. That is not what I want. We will have to put the two together. There 
is $284,000, and the executives were—A. The average of the Winnipeg executives 
is shown in Schedule W-6. 

Q. But for Winnipeg you showed an average over all of $932 a year, in a 
list from 1927 down. Have you got a similar list for Calgary?—-A. No, I have 
not. 

Q. Just a minute; we can soon get it. There is $284,341 an average of 
$14.46. What was the total paid to department managers and the balance of 
that? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: 29 officials, at $3,370, average. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, that is the average yearly for that. No, you have not 
got it. 

The Wirness: That would be $97,730 for the 29 officials. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There are some still not in it. You only have 378 out of 506?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got the total pay-roll, the executives and all?—A. That 506 
was at.a certain date in April. 

Mr. Nasu: April, 1934. 

The CHaiRMAN: Well, obviously it is out of line with the Winnipeg store. 
That is clear. 

Mr. Nasu: An average of $752 and average of $932. 

The CuatRMAN: No, that $752 is a lower class, a lower category. 

Mr. Nasu: $932 includes the officials. 

The CHAIRMAN: However, it is substantially lower than Winnipeg, as evi- 
denced by the number below the minimum wage standard. We won’t worry 
about it; go ahead. 

The Witness: The average for the officials themselves is lower in Calgary 
than it is in Winnipeg. 

The CHAIRMAN: Separately? 

The WitNEss: Yes. | 

The CHAIRMAN: I was trying to get the whole. 

The Witness: A study was also made covering a period of five years of 
the rates of wages paid to a representative group of employees distinguishing 
ee male and female. The results of this study may be summarized as 
ollows:— 
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ST 


Male Female 
eoebe Average Pe ee Average 
employees wage rate employees wage rate 
ehh tpl ts See ee 
$ $ 
Rte WOU seers kbc cn yh nts tae eae Aa ey 11 26-92 24 16-64 
MS cs gid bus cde ails o orice ahd whe Walls RASHES + <* - 12 26-51 26 16-35 
SUI RO OSA ln. Pe cy eh eras ds ead Cah eR Tee a8 13 23-07 30 15-23 
eee ey Ly aR Le mice ode em lm ating sitie ale 8 14 20-94 31 14-32 
dre, hiya vais an 2 ap eae ome PELEV EC Sie SASSI ET 14 20-80 31 14-68 
Net reduction between 1929 and 1983...........6:- ee efereer reece 22-7% 9-3% 


acho ele lve iteereechame Winn ONE RNUAP Ae. AOIED END ht LR AS SETS PSE er BLT CRTs 


Now, dealing with Edmonton, we found the following: — 


EDMONTON 
Hours of Work— 


The working week consists of 44 hours and overtime is paid for at the same 
rate as the general wage. 


Wages Paid— 


A scrutiny was made of the payroll for the week ending 28th April 1934 
and also of the total wages paid to the same employees for the year ending 
31st December 1933. 

In the week ending 28th April 1934, 89 office employees received $1,533.70, 
or an average of $17.23 each, and 178 sales clerks earned a total of $2,750.27, 
or $15.45 each. Wages of temporary help amounted to $627.17. 

The average annual salary of 31 officials based on a whole year’s service 
was $2,387, the salaries of these officials ranging $5,980 to $1,200. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How many were there in this temporary help who received $627.17?— 
A. I cannot say as to that, sir. 

Q. You have not those figures?—A. I do not believe I have those figures. 

Q. If you have not them at hand, never mind. 

A scrutiny was also made of the rates paid to a representative group of 
employees during the past five years, distinguishing between male and female. 
The result of this test indicates that during the past five years the average 
rates of pay for male and female employees were as follows— 


Cee a ee, 


Male Female 
Numer Average an Average 
employees wage rate employees wage rate 
© wiles 1 SRN ae ee Nore Chea 
eR F aic tede Rvcaaks Cm vie Males ele Nek Caan A 12 23-21 19 16-60 
FOS (a tm ELT Se coun OES aol ora, caisyeeltaral eres ogee ster sai 16 23-22 ak 17-00 
(Ott STO ets. L1OsTa OED . Voie. «SEE AEA 14 20-28 23 15-85 
By Se Ne Le ee Sd eR ete iy hap haa pin 14 18-36 23 14-63 
Pa ee te ee aa rica ee neo cfa fer tyaln ys aucee Sse 14 18-33 23 15-07 
Net reduction between 1929 and 1938............-02e efor reer eee 21:0% 58% 


The reduction in the male employees between those two dates was 21! per 
cent and the reduction in the average rate of the female employees was 5°8 
per cent. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In Alberta, the Minimum Wage law requires a payment of $15 per week, 
does it not?—A. $12.50. 

Q. In Alberta?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is the province that has the $14 rate? 

Mr. Youne: Saskatchewan, I think. | 


The Witness: $12.50 in Alberta. 


CoMPLIANCE witH Minimum WaceE REGULATIONS— 


The investigation did not reveal any infringement of the Minimum Wage 
Act in either the Calgary or Edmonton Stores and, if anything, the tendency 
seemed to be to exceed the minimum requirements of the Act. 


VANCOUVER 


At this store a scrutiny was made of the payroll for the week ending 28th 
January 1933 and also that for the week ending 27th January 1934 but distinc- 
tion was not made between Male and Female employees. 

In summarized form, the results of this investigation indicate the following 
average wages, exclusive of Executive and Department Managers but including 
temporary help— 


Week ending Week ending 
28th January 1933 27th January 1934 
Sy iulaateatens} Patan unpitieesil siea tg $16.34 $16.38 
Noniselling Sta mea. sate te ae LS0o 18.49 
Dotaly vane tiem om mt ied 17.54 17.26 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That includes both male and female?—A. That includes all, both male 
and female. 


A summary of the payroll for the week ending 27th January 1934 was also 
made showing for each department the high rate, the low rate and the average 
rate. Briefly stated, this analysis indicates that the high departmental rate 
_ ranged from $50.00 to $12.00, the low rate from $40.00 to $10.00, and the average 
from $40.00 to $10.49. 


The Cuarrman: The minimum rate there is $12.50? 
The Witness: I have not the regulations for Vancouver. 
Mr. Nasu: $12, I think. 


_ The Cuatrman: It looks as if there were a substantial number below the 
minimum rate there. 
Mr. Nasu: We have that; we gave that. 
Mr. SomMeErviueE: I think that is already in. My recollection is there was 
a ten per cent reduction allowed in British Columbia, was there not? 


Mr. Nasu: Yes, we did put that in, Mr. Chairman in regard to the Wood- 
ward and Spencer stores. The minimum wage officer stated none of the three 
stores in Vancouver had in any way infringed upon the Minimum Wage law. 


The CHarrman: Yes. 
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A scrutiny was also made of the amount of salaries and bonuses paid to 
Directors and Department Managers in 1932, 1933 and 1934, the results of 
which are shown in the following summary :— 


——————————————— $$ “-__[[] "—LLL—KL 


1932 1933 1934 
Average of Average of Average of 
No. of No. o No. o 
salary and salary and salary and 
a soe bonus for each bonus for ee Y*| bonus for 
the year the year the year 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
EMOCUILVOR) lie sek wae oh me emide 14 5,174 64 12 5,026 25 12 5,650 58 
Department mManagers..........--+6e008 36 4,225 61 29 4,300 76 30 3,947 00 
Tiggal 9. .:. sec. tenth «ote Ps 50 4,491 34 41 4,513 09 42 4,483 73 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Have you the top and the bottom of those 
salaries? 

Mr. Nasu: From $1,500 to $10,000. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): What about the department managers? 

Mr. Nasu: That is what they call department managers. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): What about executives? 

The CHARMAN: That includes both. 

Mr. Nasu: ‘There is only one executive. 

The CuHarrMAN: He is included in the list. 

Mr. Nasu: He is included in this schedule. 

The WITNESS: 


The bonuses paid and which are included in the above averages were as 
follows— 


Vermendinceioiss January 1932 oes $ 25192 
Y Ger CCIE OUStt ADUMATV US . ch-nuls Gee ta Maaidants 2,212 
Year ending 31st JanuaryclO34 xe... -)ainine acoed ‘eendi- 16,364 


Bonuses to the senior Executives and to Department Managers are, generally 
speaking, computed at 23% of net profits. 


Mr. Sommervitte: Now, let us have the memorandum covering the price 
spreads, and that will conclude the Hudson Bay memorandum. 

The CuHarrmMan: That is not in the schedule already in? 

The Wrrness: No, it is separate. In connection with price spreads, we 
have printed four statements in the front, which are summarized. We had 
printed samples of the price spreads. We had additional statements showing 
operating results in each department for the past year and also for five years in 
comparative form, which we have printed. We can refer to those figures as we 
go along. 
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SrateMENT D-1 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


(Winnipeg Store) 
SUMMARY OF DEPARTMENT STATEMENTS N os. 1 AND 2 


Examples of 


(1) Gross Profit, including Discounts received, but b 


Approxi- 


efore Workroom Wages and Expenses and Buying Charges. 


mate Number 
Depart- Number | Approxi- Per- of Range of Initial 
ment Merchandise Handled of mate centage | Examples Mark-up as shown 
No. Orders | Amount | of Orders of on Statements 
Listed of Listed to} Ship- 
on Orders Total ments 
State- Listed | Purchases on 
ments in State- High Low 
1933-1934 | ments 
$ % % % 

220 |Furniture—Living Room, Dining Room, 32 28,000 20 46 144-3 | 10-9 
Kitchen and Bedroom Suites and 
individual pieces. 

180 |Clothing—Men’s suits, overcoats, top- 45 54,000 44 53 Suits 75-6 | 43-1 
coats and other sundry outer wearing Coats 65-7 | 48-2 
apparel. Sundries 83-3 | 32-9 

185 |Clothing—Boys’ suits, overcoats, top- 29 18,000 40 36 | Suits 64-4 | 46-8 
coats and other sundry outer wearing Coats 70-2 | 44-0 
apparel. Sundries 82-5 9-3 

860 |Clothing—Cheaper grades of Men’s and 34 42,000 48 52 | Suits 60-9 | 35-2 
Boys’ suits, overcoats, topcoats, over- Coats 65-9 | 47-8 
alls and sundry other outer wearing Sundries 71-7 2-92 
apparel. 

140 |Clothing—Women’s Coats and Suits... 38 14, 800 21 43 Suits 151-11 | 65-93 

Coats 129-89 | 46-51 

145 {Clothing—Women’s Dresses and Suits. 30 12,000 14 33 134-7 | 33-8 

150 |Clothing—Women’s Knitted and Other 36 10,000 16 41 145-6 | 34-2 
Sportswear. 

830 |Clothing—Cheaper Grades of Women’s 25 21,000 25 46 |} Dresses 106-8 | 24-3 
Coats and Dresses. Coats 89-5 | 26-0 

850 |Clothing—Cheaper Grades of Women’s 30 20,000 30 41 198-9 | 25-9 
Dresses and Underwear. 

210 |Shoes—Men’s and Boys’ boots, oxfords, 37 17,200 35 60 103-7 | 23-4 
slippers, rubbers, ete. 

215 |Shoes—Women’s and Misses’ shoes, 46 36,300 33 53 86-5 | 24-5 
slippers, rubbers, etc. 

870 |Shoes—Cheaper Grades of Men’s, 44 35,100 35 61 Men’s 85-9 7:7 
Women’s, Misses’ and Boys’ shoes, Women’s 103-3 5-57 
slippers, rubbers, overshoes, etc. 

287 |Electrical Appliances—Washing Ma- 14. 18,000 83 14 102-72 | 34-77 
chines. 

290 |Wallpaper—Hangings, Borders and 7 800 5 13 268-63 | 10-34 
Ceilings. 

115 |Drugs—Patent Medicines and Toiletries|.......... 6,000 3 37 82-00 | 14-20 

300 |Grocery eae 70-07 | 20-48 

General Groceries........ 13 24, 600 3-5 14 
Regular 62-45 | 19-05 
305 |Groceteria Lowest 42-86 | 24-80 
310 |Meateteria | Sundry meats, poultry and 100-00 | 10-00 
An fis beeen ater en eae S| 25 2,200 7-0 30 

330 |Meats and 166-00 | 12-00 

Provisions) Carcass Meats............ bE Bee ere em ete Come te 12 jek 105-2 | 42-00 


(2) Net Gross Profit, including Discounts received and after Workroom Wages and Expenses, but before Buying Charges. 


(3) Net Gross Profit, excluding Discounts received 
Losses are shown in black type. 


and after Workroom Wages and Expenses and Buying Charges. 
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STATEMENT D-l 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


(Winnipeg Store) 
SUMMARY OF DEPARTMENT STATEMENTS Nos. 1 AND 2 


Price Spread Department Operating Statements for Year ended 31st January, 1934 
(3) 
(1) (2) Net Gross 
Special Allowances Gross Net Gross Profit per Net Work- Buying 
Received Profit Profit Company’s Profit room Office 
Records or Loss Wages | Charges 
per and and 
Per- Per- Per- | Company’s | Expenses | Discounts 
Type Amount |Amount] centage | Amount} centage | Amount] centage} Records 
to Cost to Cost to Cost 
$ cts. $ % $ % $ % $ $ $ 
Advertising 500 00] 61,386 42-0 56, 452 37°37| 55,186 36-23 34, 447 4,934 1,266} 1 
ae ene cieet ec eale ce areibe 3 61,811] 45-30} 54,763) 38-17} 52,909) 36-40 1,973 7,048 1,854) 2 
RE ee R aA Ae a acs hh | siedanletsiets ais 18,262} 43-39] 16,309} 37-03) 15,738} 35-28 3,644 1, 953 571] 3 
SABRE UC OCODS 6 SOR Doe ORES . nea 37,924 43-49} 33,823 37-04} 32,894 35-66 2,749 4,101 920; 4 
+S 3iCSNGY ada COO ORCaGL On anne 40,816) 59-52) 40,494] 58-77) 39,483] 56-36 914 522 1,061} 5 
Brats cases eia\e ttt oie 80k his fie. ocho alee entre 32,777 36°51] 32,583 36-22] 31,498 34-59 20,871 194 1,085} 6 
sta Sco SAE Cea Cee anne 29,158} 45-74) 29,031] 45-45) 28,153] 43-48 3,453 127 878] 7 
DPMS IS crane oid osc, ai Sic erete: Grates siereiel tha ots 32,530} 38-05) 31,578] 36-52) 30,541] 34-91 1,699 957 1,032) 8 
MSS Lie waitorsielats tet nate cl aciteta tities 28,389} 45-69] 28,389} 45-69] 27,150) 42-83 546) 1,239] 9 
Civ REEDS AS OCS Care 22,889] 48-79) 22,889} 48-79) 21,980] 45-96 GB OTe se dele ave ts 909}10 
Advertising 599 00} 49,435} 48-69] 49,435) 48-69) 47-671] 46-15 6 OF Dia tleee stone 1, 764}11 
515 SESS SO SCH al BR raae 33,013} 39-26) 33,013) 39-26) 31,447) 36-71 4, 102fR sth eles 1,566}12 
BOURTAeeea outa cs his ccle alae kaw iaies 7,683} 34-13) 7,683] 34-13) 7,482) 32-65 35 40 dbas is ct bicaie « 251/13 
Peele cecien sc triacalolesinuiss oa3.6 8,990} 64-70} 8,990] 64-70) 8,120) 54-99 25500. bh cee 870)14 
- Advertising 1,418 00} 86,135} 36-76) 84,293} 35-69] 79,407} 32-94 3,020 1,842 4, 886}15 
Demonstration 7,441 77 
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Statement 330-310-1 B 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPAN Y—WINNIPEG STORE 
Megats AND MEATETERIA—DEPARTMENTS—330 AND 310 


EXAMPLES OF Priczk SprrApS—CarRcass MEatTs 


*Average Selling Price Average 
Invoice in Service Meats Mark-up 
Date of cost |—_——_——— 
Description Invoice per Per- 
pound Date Amount | Amount | centage 
Cost 
$ cts $ cts $ cts 

Standard’ Beef. ..5<...8.2..- Mar. 21, 1933.. 0.0475 |Mar. 21, 1933 0.0843 0.0368 77°5 
Red Ribbon Beef........... Mar. 15, 1933.. 0.07 Mar. 21, 1933.. 0.1053 0.0353 50-4 
Standard Beef.............. Oct. 4, 1933.. 0:045- Oct. 13, 1983:. 0.0821 0.0421 105-2 
Red Ribbon Beef........... Oct. 11, 1933.. 0.08 jOct. 13, 1933.. 0.1367 0.0567 70-9 
Standard: Beefs os sos2!s. 3. April 10, 1934.. 0.07 {April 18, 1933.. 0.1048 0.0348 49.7 
Red’Ribbon Beef: ....6..8; April 17, 1934.. 0.09 April 13, 1933.. 0.1440 0.0540 60-0 
Presi VGA. cs os ok sss eh Mar. 20, 1933.. 0.055 |Mar. 18, 1933.. 0.0781 0.0231 42-0 
Fresh Veal.o:s.sv3rter rere: Oct. » 18; -1983.. 0.04 |Oct. 13, 1933.. 0.0729 0.0329 82-2 
Fresh Veal. 82/22 ees April 13, 1934.. 0.06 |April 13, 1934.. 0.0993 0.0393 65.5 
FTOZBR AID Bite sh Be ctcints Le Mar. 18, 1933.. 0.11 Mar. 18, 1933.. 0.1776 0.0676 61-5 
Prost Lani ia... .osbc es ees Octy If, 2193S. % 0.09 Oct... 18, 1933... 0.1491 0.0591 65-7 
Proven dam Dwi. settee April 5, 1934.. 0.095 {April 12, 1934 0.1726 0.0776 81-7 


*Nots:—The Average Selling Price was obtained by accepting the Meat Department’s tests of yield on 
carcasses and then, determining the selling price of the various cuts from the advertised prices on 
or about the specified dates, and where such could not be located Mr. T. Edmondson furnished 
approximate prices, we calculated the average selling price per pound for a carcass. 


Norte:—For the year ended 31st January, 1934, the gross profit of the Meats department as a whole after 
write-downs, shortages, and before workroom wages and expenses, was 40-75% on cost. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: If you will just cover your narrative, we will perhaps 
cover it more quickly. 

The Witnsss: Statement D-1 shows in a summarized form what is shown 
on the statement behind for each department, and the same thing applies to 
D-2, D-3, D-4 for the Vancouver, Calgary and Edmonton stores. 


Mr. SomMeErvILtLE: Take the first statement. 


The Witness: The first department on which we have price spreads state- 
ments is the furniture department, Winnipeg store. 


The CHatrRMAN: What statement is that? 
The WiTnsss: Statement 220-1, Department 220; it comes after D-4. 


By Mr. Sommeruvtlle: 


Q. Now, look at D-1 for a moment. This gives the range of mark-ups, 
high and low, on the various departments?—A. The range of those examples 
which we selected. | 

Q. And the examples selected cover representative orders?—A. So far as 
we could judge they did. 

Q. A substantial amount running from 20 to 40 per cent?—A. Yes. 

@. And in furniture they range from 144 per cent to 10 per cent below 
cost.—A. Yes. 


The CHarrMAN: A loss leader, apparently. 52 card tables. There must 
have been some bridge parties. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: There is one item where it refers to 52 card tables. 

The Witness: That is the only item on the furniture that was sold at a 
loss. 

The CHAIRMAN: Bought at $1.10 and sold at 98 cents. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Clothing runs from suits with a mark-up from 43 per cent to 75 per 
cent, coats 48 per cent to 65 per cent, sundries, 32 per cent to 83 per cent?— 
A, Yes. 

Q. Boys’ clothing 46 per cent to 64 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And for coats 44 per cent to 70 per cent. Sundries 9 per cent to 82 
per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the cheaper grades of men’s and boys’ suits the mark-up is from 
35 per cent to 60 per cent and from 47 per cent to 65 per cent and from 2 
per cent to 71 per cent?—A. 3 per cent to 71 per cent. 

Q. Here are women’s coats and suits marked up from 65 per cent to 151 
per cent and coats from 46 to 129 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Women’s dresses and suits 33 to 134 per cent. Women’s knitted and 
other sportswear 34 per cent to 145 per cent. Cheaper grades of women’s coats 
and dresses, 24 per cent to 106 per cent. Coats from 26 to 89 per cent. Cheaper 
grades of women’s dresses and underwear from 25 per cent to 198 per cent?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Electrical appliances—washing machines, 34 per cent to 102 per cent. 
Wall paper from 10 per cent to 268 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. That represents borders only?—A. 268 per cent represented a very 
small percentage of borders. 

Q. That, probably, is not a representative item. Drugs. You have a 
number of loss leaders here—14.20 per cent?—A. Yes, that is a loss. 

Q. Up to 82 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us look at furniture. Here you have the first item from Granby, 
Quebec—chairs?—A. Total amount ordered $200. In this case laid down includ- 
ing sales tax, freight and duty, $1.21, initial selling price $1.75, amount of 
initial mark-up 54 cents, 44.7 per cent on cost. Ladder back walnut laquer, 
total amount ordered $150, laid down unit cost $3.64, initial selling price $5.95, 
initial mark-up $2.31, 63.5 per cent on cost. Folding chairs $130 worth. Laid 
down cost per unit $1.57, initial selling price $2.50, initial mark-up, 92 cents, 
percentage to cost 58.6 cents. Unfinished chairs, $300 worth. Laid down unit 
cost, 72-7/10 cents, initial selling price $1, initial mark-up 27-3/10 cents, 37.6 
per cent on cost. 

Q. Bedroom suite?—A. Five piece bedroom suite, $1,500 worth. Laid down 
unit cost $87.22, initial selling price $149, initial mark-up $61 .78, 70.8 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Mahogany beds?—A. No. 372. Order $144. Unit laid down cost $13.88. 
initial selling price $22.50, initial mark-up $8.62, 62:1 per cent on cost. 

Q. Five-piece bedroom suites?—A. $1,875 worth. Unit laid down cost 
$87.15, initial selling price $149, initial mark-up $61.85, 71 per cent on cost. 

Q. Colonial beds?—A. Walnut. Order $289.50, unit laid down cost $11.43, 
initial selling price $19.50, initial mark-up $8.07, 70-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. Book-cases?—A. $160 worth. Laid down cost $6.14, initial selling price 
$12.50, initial mark-up $6.36, 103-6 per cent on cost. 

Q. Chesterfield suites?—A. Three-piece walnut No. 3220. Order $1,680, 
laid down cost $73.57, initial selling price $125, initial mark-up $51.43, 69-9 
per cent on cost. 

Q. And the maintained gross profit after write-downs and shortages ?— 
A. And before workroom wages and expenses, 42 per cent on cost. 

Q. And that department in its operations for the year——A. —ending 3lst 
January, 1934, showed a loss of $34,447 according to the company’s books. 


Q. And for the past ten years A. Nine years at least has shown losses 
consistently. 
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Q. Men’s clothing, 180-1?—A. Four-piece men’s suits, $2,608.55, unit laid 
down cost $13.66, initial selling price $22, initial mark-up $8.34, 61-1 per cent 
on cost. Next item: four-piece men’s suits satin body lining, $752 worth. Unit 
laid down cost $25.63, initial selling price $45, initial mark-up $19.37, percentage 
on cost 75-6 per cent. Next item: 4-piece men’s suits fully basted, $782 worth, 
unit laid down cost $12.44, initial selling price $18.95, initial mark-up $6.51, 
52:3 per cent. Next item: 4-piece “Stylecrest’”’ men’s suits, order $1,111.50, 
laid down cost $20.91, initial selling price $35, initial mark-up $14.09, percentage 
to cost 67:4 per cent; 4-piece “ Hudsonia” men’s suits, unit cost laid down 
$17.18, initial selling price $29, initial mark-up $11.82, 68-8 per cent on cost; 
4-piece ‘‘ Hudsonia”’ men’s suits, order $2,304, unit cost laid down $17, initial 
selling price $29, initial mark-up $12, 70-6 per cent on cost. nll 

Q. Four-piece men’s suits, $2,334.50?—A. Laid down cost $12.34, initial 
selling price $21, initial mark-up $8.66, 72-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. Men’s overcoats?—-A. Carrs Elysian cloths included, order $2,970. Unit 
laid down cost $19.32, initial selling price $29.50, initial mark-up $10.19, 52-7 
per cent on cost. 

Mr. Heaps: Was there not some dispute about these Carrs Elysian coats— 
that they could not be made at that price? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: This includes some. They cannot be made at that price. 

Mr. Hears: How did they get them? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They are included— 

Mr. Hears: Averaged. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They are included in this $2,970 order—some of them 
are included—and the total is at a single price. 

Mr. Hears: How many of the Carrs Elysian coats were there in that order? 

The Witness: I will make a note and find out later. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. On the next page there are some overalls made in Winnipeg.—A. Blue 
Hibac overalls, $149.94 worth. Unit laid down cost $1.26, initial selling price 
$1.90, initial mark-up 64 cents, 50-8 per cent on cost. 

Q. Next item?—A. Gray flannel pants, $330 worth. Unit laid down cost 
$2.38, initial selling price $3.95, initial mark-up $1.57, 66 per cent on cost. 

@. Men’s sheep coats and windbreakers?—A. Order $240. Unit laid down 
cost $6.54, initial selling price $10.50, initial mark-up $3.96, 60-6 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Take the next?—A. Men’s sheep coats and windbreakers $264 worth. 
Unit laid down cost $7.19, initial selling price $10.50, initial mark-up $3.31, 
46-1 per cent on cost, 

Q. And that department made A. After write-downs and shortages, etc., 
and before workroom wages and expenses the gross profit was 45-3 per cent 
on cost, and the operations for the year resulted in a loss of $1,973. 

Q. And the operations of this department for years past——A. Showed 
losses consistently. 

The CHAIRMAN: Net losses. 


The Witness: Net losses consistently. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Boys’ Clothing?—A. That is statement 185. 

Q. Let’s have the first group?—A. Boys’ suits all styles: An order for 
$1,843.75; unit laid down cost $6.78, initial selling price $9.95, an initial mark- 
up of $3.17 or 46-8 per cent on cost. The next item is $464.10: Unit laid down 
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cost $9.88, initial selling price $15, an initial mark-up of $5.12 or 51-8 per cent. 
These are all from the same concerns. 

The CHAIRMAN: There are a group of five items from the same firm. 

Mr. Sommervitte: But they are different prices. 

The CuairmMan: They run from 82 per cent down to 46 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Further down, overcoats and top coats?—A. There is an item for 
$145.20, boys’ top coats in various styles; Unit laid down cost was $6.57, the 
initial selling price is $9.95, an initial mark-up of $3.38 or 51-4 per cent of cost. 
The next item is $442.17: total unit cost $9.41, initial selling price $15, initial 
mark-up $5.59, or 59-4 per cent of cost. 

Q. And from the same company, the next item?—A. Boys’ Gradster Over- 
coats, $377.30: total unit cost $11.70, initial selling price $20, a mark-up of $8.30, 
or 70:9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Now let us have Boys’ Sheep Windbreakers?—A. An order for $350: Unit 
cost $1.92, initial selling price $2.79, initial mark-up of 87 cents or 45:4 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Boys’ Longs?—A. An order for $280: Unit laid down cost $1.26, initial 
selling price $1.95, a mark-up of 69 cents or 54°8 per cent. 

Q. The next one?—A. Boys’ Assorted Drill Longs, $132: Unit cost $1, initial 
selling price $1.69, initial mark-up 69 cents, or 69 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the maintained profit on that?—A. After allowing for write-downs, 
shortages, etc., and before workroom wages and expenses it was 43°39 per cent 
on cost for the year ended the 31st January, 1934. The Department showed a 
loss of $3,644, and showed a loss consistently for the last seven years. 

Q. Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Department, 860—you have here mark-ups 
ranging from—take the two lowest?—A. Ranging from 63-2 to 35 per cent for 
suits, and from 65 to 47 per cent on coats, and from 71:7 to 2-92 on sundries. 

Q. The total maintained mark-up for that department was—?—A. On the 
same basis as for the others it was 43°49 per cent on cost. 

Q. And that department was included with the other departments, showing 
a consistent loss?—A. In this separate department it shows a profit on the 31st 
January, 1934, of $2,749. 


By the Charman: 
Q. With losses in the other years?—A. Yes, the other years it showed losses. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Women’s Suits and Coats, department 140—take the top item?—A. 
Coats—crepe lined. An order for $344: the total unit cost is $8.70, the initial 
selling price is $14.95, an initial mark-up of $6.25 or 71°84 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next item?—A. An order for suits—assorted styles, $494.50: the 
unit cost was $21-825, the initial selling price was $39.50, an initial mark-up of 
$17-675 or 80°99 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next?—A. Coats, two styles—$150.75: total unit cost was $17.74, the 
initial selling price $29.50, an initial mark-up of $11.76, or 66°18 per cent. 

- Q. Yes. Further down there are some coats, a group of styles—231 H, 313 H, 
etc.?_-A. That is an order to the amount of $430: the unit laid down cost was 
$11.40, the initial selling price was $19.95, a mark-up of $8.55 or 75 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Raincoats, assorted? —-A. That is an assortment of raincoats amounting 
to $2: these were sold at three different prices, the total unit cost was $2.17; 
six were sold at $6.95, 72 at $2.95, 22 at $4.95. 
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Q. The average mark-up was—?—A. The average initial mark-up per- 
centage was 66:9. hitea 

Q. Just below that you have some coats from Winnipeg under three or four 
styles? ; 

By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. How do you account for that tremendous spread in the mark-up?—A. Do 
you mean in the raincoats? 

Q. Yes, it varies from 35 to 219 per cent?—A. Yes, it was an assortment of 
coats. 

@. Was there a difference in the coats?—A. I presume there was, they were 
described as special raincoats, assorted; I think that the “assorted” would 
indicate that there were. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then here are some coats—clearing?—A. That order amounts to $210; 
The initial cost was $7.42, the initial selling price $14.95, a mark-up of $7.53 
or 101.48 per cent. } 

(. Then here are some coats, style 515 G, 525 A ete?—A. That is an order 
for $184; the total unit cost was $12.19, the initial selling price $24.75, a mark- 
up of $12.56, or 103.04 per cent on cost. . 

Q. Fur-trimmed coats from Montreal?—A. An order for $840; Unit laid 
down cost was $16.385: these were sold at different prices, 36 sold at $24, 6 at 
$34, and 14 at $39; the average mark-up percentage on the group was 75.9 
per cent on cost. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
@. What kind of fur were they trimmed with?—A. I could not say. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It just says fur-trimmed coats. 
The Witness: Probably assorted coats. 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Oh, it might be cats, or rabbits. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The next item?—A. Assorted ladies coats, (black chamois lined), an 
order for $385: the initial cost was $12.05; they were sold in four lots, 7 at 
$29.50, 2 at 23.95. 1 at $19.95, and 25 at $18.95; an initial mark-up percentage on 
cost of 77.04. 

Q. Take this one, coats of various styles?—A. An order for $165: the 
initial cost of the coats was $17.89, the initial selling price was $29.50, an 
initial mark-up of $11.61 or 64.9 per cent on cost. 

Q. Here is another one, coats—various styles, chamois inter-lined—$518?— 
A. The total unit cost was $32.62, the initial selling price was $75, a mark-up of 
$42.37, or 129.89 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the maintained average of that whole department was—?—A. 
After allowing for write-downs, shortages, ete. and before work-room wages 
and expenses, it was 59.52 per cent on cost. 

Q. It showed a loss last year—?—A. Of $914, a profit of $3,097 the previous 
year, a loss the year prior to that, a profit of $12,950 in 1929-30, losses the 
three years before that. 

@. And from 1927 the gross profit margin has been increased from 33 per 
cent in that year to 56 per cent in 1934?—A. To 56 per cent in 1934, yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Does a person purchasing a coat which does not fit—does the firm alter 
such garments free of charge?—A. They make alterations, they maintain alter- 
ation rooms for coats, both ladies and men. 
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Q. Is that the reason for the higher mark-ups in these ladies’ coats?—A. No, 
I think the higher mark-up in ladies’ coats is due to the fact of styles changing, 
they have to sell them within the season because of style changes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Women’s Dresses, Department 145; the top item?—A. Assorted faille 
dresses, $113.75: The Unit cost was $9.27, the initial selling price was $15, a 
mark-up of $5.73 or 61.8 per cent on cost. 

Q. Two items below that?—A. Dresses, an order for $161.50: the unit cost 
$5.37, the initial selling price $8.95, an initial mark-up of $3.58 or 66.6 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. Here are a number of assorted dresses in a $400 order?—A. The unit 
price was $4.34; they were sold in four lots, 107 at $7.95, 5 at $8.95, 4 at $10.95 
and 1 at $12.95; the average mark-up percentage on cost was 87.5. 

Q. I notice that that group runs from 83.1 to 198.3 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. The next item?—A. Assorted, printed jacket dresses— 

Q. No, further down, assorted dresses?—A. An order for $743.75; total unit 
cost $4.60 initial selling price $7.95, an initial mark up of $3.35, or 72.8 per 
cent on cost. 

Q. Here is a big order of $1,840 for dresses?—A. The unit laid down cost is 
$6.21; they were sold in four lots, 55 sold at $14, 79 at $10, 62 at $8.95, and 
92 at $6; the mark-up varied— $7.79, $3.79, $2.74, and one loss of 21 cents, and 
the percentage on cost ranged from a minus 3.4 to 125.4. 

- Q. Further down is an item of dresses $272?—A. The total unit cost was 
$4.28 laid down; of the group 17 were sold at $10.95, 12 at $15, 31 at $8.95 and 8 
at $4.95; the average percentage on cost in the mark-up was 134.7, varying from 
15.6 for eight dresses to 250.4 for 12 dresses. 

Q. The next item?—A. $47.50. | 

Q. Never mind, that is a small item. The gross profit on that department 
was $3,651?—A. $3,651 before allowing for work-room wages and expenses— 
the department showed a loss for the year ending the first of January, 1934, of 
$20,871, and showed losses consistently for eight years. 

Q. Women’s Sports Wear, Department 150—that shows a spread of?—A. 
A maintained mark-up of 45-74 per cent on cost, before work-room wages and 
expenses are taken off, and after write-downs, shortages, etc. 

Q. And that department shows a loss for last year?—A. It shows a loss of 
$3,453 for last year, and consistent losses for ten years. 

Q. And from 1927 to the present time it shows an increase in the mark-up 
of from 26 per cent to 43 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Instey: That is a rather accidental figure. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Well, 33 per cent the year before. 


The Witness: It is probably not fair to take that, that was before the 
Winnipeg store opened. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The year after that would be—?—A. The year after that would be 40 
per cent. . 

Q. And the range of percentage for the others is indicated here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then comes the basement, women’s coats and dresses department 830; 
the maintained average mark-up was?—A. 38-05 per cent on cost. | : 

Q. And the mark-ups ran from an average of 40-7 to an average of 106-8 
per cent?—A. For dresses it runs from 24-3 per cent to 106 per cent, and for 
coats it runs from 26 per cent to 89 per cent. 

Q. And that department showed what last year?—A. It showed a loss of 
$1,699 for the year ending the 30th January, 1934. 
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@. And?-A. Showed losses for six years and a small profit in 1927—the 
department was only opened in December of 1927. 

Q. What department?—A. Women’s Dresses and Underwear. 

Q. This is cheaper goods again, take the top item?—-A. Department No. 850. 

Q. Take the top item?—A. Unit laid-down cost $1.45; initial selling price, 
$1.95, initial mark-up 50 cents or 34:4 per cent to cost. 

Q. The next item?—A. Wool crepe skirts, unit laid-down cost $1.23; initial 
selling price $1.89; initial mark-up 66 cents or 53-6 per cent to cost. 

Q. Then the next item, assorted blouses?—A. Unit laid down cost $1.27; 
initial selling price $1.95; initial mark-up 68 cents or 53-5 per cent of cost. 

Q. Then assorted suede art taffeta slips?—A. Laid down cost 66 cents; 
initial selling price $1, initial mark-up 34 cents or 51-5 per cent of cost. 

Q. Print hoovers?—A. Unit laid down cost 66 cents; initial selling price $1; 
initial mark-up 34 cents or 51-5 per cent of cost. 

Q. And the maintained gross profit in this department?—A. Was 45-69 
per cent after write-downs and shortages. 

Q. And for the past five years?—A. Showed a loss of $546 last year and 
consistent losses for the past six years. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Are they losing in all departments right 
along? 

The CuarrMan: Apparently. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then men’s and boys’ shoes?—A. Department No. 210. 

Q. The first item?—A. Men’s black calf blucher and brogue oxfords, an 
order of $673.20, unit laid-down cost $2.80; initial selling price $4.85; initial 
-mark-up $2.05 or 73:2 per cent of cost. 

Q. The next item?—A. Men’s calf and kid oxfords, unit laid-down cost 
$5.68, initial selling price $9.50, initial mark-up $3.82 or 67-3 per cent of cost. 

Q. Then two items below that?—A. Men’s oxfords $745.08, unit cost laid 
down $4.13; initial selling price $7, initial mark-up $2.60 or 69-5 per cent 
of cost. : 

Q. And the next item?—A. Oxfords again, $1,187.20, unit cost laid down 
$3.35, initial selling price $6, initial mark-up $2.65 or 79-1 per cent of cost. 

Q. The next item?—A. Oxfords, an order of $451.50, unit cost laid down 
$3.58, initial selling price $6, initial mark-up $2.32 or 63-0 per cent of cost. 

Q. And men’s Senator Fitalls?—A. An order of $238.40, unit cost laid 
down $2.71, initial selling price $3.25, initial mark-up $1.04 or 38-4 per cent 
of cost. 

(. And the total maintained gross profit in that department?—A. 48-79 
per cent after write-downs, shortages, etc. 

Q. And that department showed?—A. A profit of $939 last year, and has 
shown losses for seven years prior. 

Q. For seven prior years it showed losses?—A. Yes. 

Q. That department shows an increasing gross percentage mark-up of?— 
A. From the year 1927-28 it was 35-31 per cent increasing to 45-96 per cent 
last year. 

Q. Women’s and misses’ shoes?—A. Department No. 215. 

@. What do the mark-ups run there?—A. They run from 24-5 per cent 
to 86-5 per cent. 

_ Q. What was the maintained average in that department?—A. The main- 
tained he ee in that department was 48-6 per cent after write-downs, short- 
ages, etc. 

_Q. And that department’s operations?—A. Showed a profit in the year 
ending January 31, 1934, of $6,075, and it showed losses for eight years prior. 
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Q. And what is the result of the gross profit percentage?—-A. Starting in 
1927-28 it showed 37°51 per cent increasing to 46-15 per cent. It varied in 
the interim period. 

Q. The next department, men’s and women’s shoes, in the basement?— 
A. Department No. 870. 

Q. Take the first item?—A. Men’s oxfords, $144, unit laid down cost $1.30, 
initial selling price $1.89, initial mark-up 59 cents or 45-4 per cent of cost. 

Q. Here is an item of $1,053 from Quebec?—A. Youths’ and boys’ blucher 
boots, $1,053, unit laid down cost $1.33, initial selling price $1.95, initial mark- 
up 61 cents or 45-8 per cent of cost. 

~ Q. Above that you have got men’s “Club”, “Triplex” and “ Unity ” 
oxfords?——A. $846.58, unit laid down cost $2.69, initial selling price $5, initial 
mark-up $2.31 or 85-9 per cent of cost. 

Q. Further down men’s black gunmetal side blucher?—A. Men’s black gun- 
metal side blucher $468, unit laid down cost $1.73, initial selling price $2.98, 
initial mark-up $1.25 or 72-3 per cent of cost. 

Q. And. further down you have reinforced running shoes?—A. Boys’ brown 
reinforced running shoes $422.50, unit laid down cost 46 cents, initial selling 
price 59 cents, initial mark-up 13 cents or 28-3 per cent of cost. 

Q. And here are horsehide moccasins?—A. Boys’ low cut horsehide moc- 
casins $735 order, unit laid down cost 683 cents, initial selling price $1.25, 
initial mark-up 56 cents, or 82-5 per cent of cost. 

Q. And men’s rubbers?—A. Men’s rubbers, a very small order of $28.20. 

Q. Then women’s black kid shoes?—A. Women’s black kid shoes, $1,296 
order, unit laid down cost $1.39, initial selling price $1.98, initial mark-up 583 
cents or 41-9 per cent of cost. 

Q. And you have here some women’s pumps, ties and straps, $585.90?— 
A. Women’s pumps, goves, straps and ties, $585.90 order, unit laid down cost 
$1.46, initial selling price $2.98, initial mark-up $1.51 or 103-2 per cent of cost. 

Q. And at the foot of the page, rubbers and overshoes running from a 
mark-up of what?—A. From 1935 to 51-4 per cent on cost. 

Q. And the operations of that department in the basement?—A. Showed 
a profit of $4,702 last year; showed a small loss the two previous years, and 
a profit the three years prior to that. 

Q. Then washing machines?—A. Department No. 287. 

Q. The top item?—A. Thermo 21 Monel Electric Washer, total amount 
of order $86.13; that is the unit cost, it must have been one machine; initial 
selling price $159.50, initial mark-up $73.30, or 85-19 per cent of cost. 

Q. Here is one, Model A washing machines, $1,000?—A. Model A washing 
machines, $1,000 order, unit laid down cost $44, initial selling price $64.50, initial 
mark-up $20.50 or 46-59 per cent of cost. 

; Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is a company about which we will have a report 
ater. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then there is another one $1,925?—A. Rideau washing machines, $1,925 
order, unit laid down cost $38.50; initial selling price $59.50, initial mark-up 
$21 or 54.55 per cent of cost. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Were any of these machines made in Winnipeg?—A. There are some 
agencies in Winnipeg; they carry their warehouses there, but the machines are 
made here and shipped out to Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And the maintained gross profit on that department?—A. 31.43 per 
cent. 
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Q. And last year’s operations?—A. It has only been operating for two 
years; it showed a profit of $2,467. 

Q. Then wall papers?—A. Department No. 290. The first item $146.50, 
unit laid down cost 7 9/10 cents, initial selling price 10 cents, initial mark-up 
2 1/10 cents or 26.58 per cent of cost. 

Q. And below that an item of $80?—A. $80 for hangings, unit laid down 
cost .197 cents, initial selling price 30 cents, initial mark-up .103 cents or 
52.28 per cent of cost. 

Q. And the next item?—A. $34, unit laid down cost .0881 cents, initial 
selling price 15 cents, initial mark-up .062 cents or 70.73 per cent. 

Q. And the maintained gross profit in this department?—A. Was 64.70 
per cent after write-downs, shortages, etc., and showed a loss last year of 
$2,550 and has shown losses for seven years consistently. Prior to that date it 
was operated on a percentage basis by outside people. 

Q. And when they took it over it started showing losses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now drugs?—A. Department No. 115. 


The CHARMAN: ‘There are a number of loss leaders here. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. First of all take Absorbine Jr.—A. In this case I show the regular 
selling price, the regular mark-up then the lowest selling price and the lowest 
mark-up. 

Q. Yes?—-A. Absorbine Jr., a purchase of $135, the unit cost .816 cents; 
the regular selling price 98 cents; regular mark-up .164 or 20.10 per cent; the 
lowest selling price was .88 cents, lowest mark-up .064 or 7.85 per cent on 
cost. 

Q. Now coming down to Phillips Milk of Magnesia?—A. Phillips Milk of 
Magnesia, 12 oz. bottle, an order of $270, unit laid down cost .338 cents; 
regular selling price .43 cents, regular mark-up .092 cents or 27.22 per cent 
on cost; lowest selling price .29 cents, lowest mark-up .084 cents or 14.20 
cents percentage of loss. 

Q. That is a sale at 4 8/10 cents below cost?—A. Below cost. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Are there any rebates given to the firm on those articles?—A. There are 
rebates given by a number of supply firms. I do not know at the moment 
whether this is one of them; I have a list of them in my papers. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You mean a rebate for the loss leaders? 
Mr. Harps: A rebate in a general way on the amount of purchases. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: ‘That is taken into the cost, but this shows a direct 
Oss. 

Mr. Hears: I wonder if there are any loss leaders which they advertise 
where the wholesaler or the manufacturer lost anything. 


The Wirness: You mean to the stores other than the department stores? 
Mr. Hears: No, the departmental stores. 

The CHAIRMAN: Where there is some rebate given to make that good. 
The Wirness: We found a number of rebates from drug companies. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have already given us those?—A. Yes. 
Q. They are very small?—A. As a total they are very small. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The next loss leader is milk of magnesia again, $270 worth at a loss of 
4.8/10 cents —A. The same figures exactly. 

Q. The next loss leader is Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound?—A. An order 
of $120, unit laid down cost 89 cents, regular selling price $1, regular mark-up 
11 cents or 12.36 per cent; lowest selling price 88 cents, or a loss of 1 cent or 
1.13 per cent of cost. 

Q. Then lower down you get Dodd’s Kidney Pills, $25.44 order, unit laid 
down cost .309 cents; regular selling price 37 cents; regular mark-up .061 
cents or 19.74 per cent; lowest selling price .29 cents; lowest mark-up .019 cents 
or 6.15 per cent of cost. 


By the Chairman: 
Q: Two items the same?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, two items the same. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Thermogene sold as a loss leader, at 8-70 per cent?—A. 8°70 per cent. 
: a And the next one, Eno’s Fruit Salts, another loss leader?—A. An order 
of $3,240. 


_ Sold as a loss leader?—A. Sold at a loss of 2 cents, or 3°40 per cent. 

_ 2 cents a bottle less than they cost?—A. Yes. . 

_ And that department had a mark-up of what?—A. A maintained mark- 
up of 36°76 per cent on cost, showed a loss on operations for the year ending 
January, 1934, of $3,020; showed a loss on every year for the last ten years. 

Q. The operations for the year you have given us?—A. I gave those, a loss 
of $3,020. 

Q. And for the last ten years?—A. Shows a loss. 

Q. Shows a consistent loss?—A. Yes. 

Q. The next is the grocery department?—A. This covers the grocery and 
eroceteria department; and in the case of the groceteria is shown the regular 
mark-up and the lowest mark-up. 

Q. This is interesting. This is where they feature a number of loss leaders. 
Take the first one, Kellog’s Corn Flakes?—A. An order of $325, unit laid down 
cost 84 cents. The grocery department regular selling price, 10 cents; mark-up, 
1% cents or 20-48 per cent. In the eroceteria department the regular selling 
price was 10 cents, a mark-up of 1749 cents, or 20-48 per cent; lowest selling 
price, 6 cents, a loss of 1% 9 cents or a loss of 20°48 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next is Clover Leaf label salmon, which is a loss leader?—A. An 
order of $70. 

Q. 6:02 per cent below cost?—A. 6-02 per cent loss on cost. 

Q. Then take Carnation Milk, which sold at 1-20 per cent below cost?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Corn flakes sold at 1% » cents below cost or 24°80 per cent?—A. 24°80 
per cent, yes. 

Q. Pork and beans?—A. Sold at 549 cent or 9:74 per cent loss. 

Q. And Chateau Cheese?—A. Chateau Cheese sold at 4 of a cent loss. 

Q. Less than cost?—A. Less than cost, or 16-65 per cent on cost. 

Q. An interesting thing there is it was a purchase of only $16 worth?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. To make it a loss leader?—A. That is right. 

Q. $740 of Naptha soap?—A. Naptha soap, lowest selling price was 3 cents, 
regular selling price 4 cents. 

Q. A loss leader of 11 per cent?—-A. A loss leader of 11.8 per cent on cost. 

_Q. And Campbell’s soup?—A. An order of $3,220 sold in the grocery depart- 
ment at 10 cents or 41:04 per cent mark-up on cost. In the groceteria it sold at 
86332—230 
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9 cents or a 26-94 per cent mark-up on cost; and as a loss leader, that is at 
6 cents, or 15-37 per cent loss on cost. | 

(). And the grocery department had a maintained average profit of what?— 
A. 24-58 per cent, and the groceteria, 14-8 per cent on cost. 

Q. And last year?—A. The grocery department showed a loss of $7,048 ; 
last year the groceteria showed a profit of $16,522. 

Q. The grocery department in its operations for the last ten years showed _ 
what?—A. Showed losses except in two years, 1930-31 and 1932-33. 

Q. And the groceteria department?_A. Showed losses in 1931-32 and 1932- 
33; a profit in 1930-31; a loss in 1929-30; a profit in 1928-29, a loss in 1927-28. 
It was not consistent. 

Q. The next is meats and meateteria?—_A. Yes, meats and meateteria. 

The CuairMAN: It gives an illustration there of what they call standard 
beef selling with the red ribbon beef and running about half the price. It is 
rather a good commentary on the packing house evidence we had a while ago, 
or at least the evidence in connection with the packing industry. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. Take the meateteria, Winnipeg—standard beef?—A. That is in the car- 
cass meats? 

Q. Yes, in the carcass meats?—A. For standard beef the invoice cost per 
pound was 4? cents; the average selling price in service meats, 8449 cents; the 
average mark-up, 3% 9 cents or 77-5 per cent, 

@. The next is red ribbon beef?—A. Yes. The invoice cost per pound was 
7 cents, at practically the same date—within a few days of the same date. The 
average selling price in service meats was 105 cents; the average mark-up, 34 
cents, or 50-4 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next is standard beef?—A. Standard beef, on October 4, 1933, 
invoice cost per pound, 4 cents; average selling price, 8-75 cents, an average 
mark-up of 4-2; cents or 105-2 per cent on cost. 

Q. Red ribbon beef next to that?—A. Within a week, 8 cents per pound. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Those are the same cuts, I suppose?—A. They are carcasses, and the 
selling price shown is built up with the same cuts. The average selling price was 
13-7'5 cents; the average mark-up, 5-7% cents, or 70-9 per cent on cost. 

Q. There was no deception of the public, was there? They knew whether 
they were getting standard beef or not? 

The Cuarrman: That is the trouble. I don’t think they did. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: There is no suggestion of any deception of the public. 

The Wirness: I could not say. 

Mr. Youna: I mean, was there any standard beef sold as red ribbon beef? 

The Cuarrman: Oh, no, not in that. 

The Witness: I could not say. I don’t know. 

The CHarrman: It is very difficult for the public to discriminate. For 
instance, standard beef is not marked in a way that they know it is inferior to 
the red ribbon. 

Mr. Youne: The red ribbon is marked because it is superior. 

The Cuatrman: I know it is, but the other beef is not marked so that you 
will know it. Here is red ribbon which cost them double what the standard beef 
cost them. 

Mr. Hears: Is there any evidence to show that on this special price they 


got from the public, they paid the same price that they always paid for their 
beef from the packing plant? 


a 
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Mr. SomMERVILLE: On the special price? 

Mr. Hears: When they give a special to the public as you have indicated, 
at a low price, do the packers allow them any special discount? 

Mr. SomMeERvILLE: I don’t know. 

Mr. Hears: I notice on page 14 there are Just two or three firms from 
which they purchased their beef, or packing houses. I just wondered whether 
they allowed any special rebate. 

Mr. SommervILLE: There are six firms from whom they bought their meat 
or this statement. 

Mr. Heaps: Yes. 

The Wirness: There was no indication of special allowances in the meats 
and meateteria. There was in the groceries. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then take the next item, which is standard beef, 7 cents?—A. 7 cents; 
average selling price, 10-745 cents; average mark-up, 3-45 cents or 49°7 per cent. 
A week later, red ribbon beef had an average invoice cost per pound of 9 cents; 
average selling price, 14-7 cents; average mark-up, 5-75 cents or 60 per cent 
on cost. : 

Q. Then we come to veal?—A. Fresh veal, invoice cost per pound, 43 cents; 
average selling price, 77> cents; average mark-up, 27 cents or 42 per cent 
on cost. 

Q. And the next one?—A. Fresh veal again, invoice cost 4 cents per pound; 
average selling price, 775 cents; average mark-up, 33 cents, or 82:2 cents on 
cost. 

Q. And the next one?——A. Fresh veal again, invoice cost per pound, 6 cents; 
average selling price, 93% cents; average mark-up, 32 cents or 65:5 per cent 
on cost. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Where there are these mark-ups of 60 to 65 per cent, 
it would be interesting to find out how much the man got for his calf. 

Mr. Haars: About $1.25. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The Harris Abattoir is the next one?—A. Frozen lamb, invoice cost per 
pound, 11, cents; average selling price, 177; average mark-up, 675 cents or 
61:5 per cent on cost. 

Q. The next one is fresh lamb?—A. Fresh lamb. Invoice cost per pound, 
9 cents; average selling price, 14-8 cents; average mark-up, 575 cents or 65°7 
per cent on cost. i 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Is this frozen lamb Australian lamb?—-A. I could not say. It was pur- 
chased from a Canadian firm. 

Mr. Youne: I notice that the frozen lamb sells for more than the fresh. 
lamb in both instances. It is 11 and 9% cents. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Spring and fall. 

The Witness: Fresh lamb in the fall and frozen lamb in the spring, in: 
both cases. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. What is your note there?—A. Well, in compiling these statements, the: 
average selling price was obtained by accepting the meat department’s test of 
86332—2304 
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yield on carcasses and then determining the selling price of the various cuts 
from the advertised prices on or about the specified dates, and where such could 
not be located Mr. T. Edmondson furnished approximate prices; we calculated 
the average selling price per pound for a carcass, 

For the year ended 31st January, 1934, the gross profit of the meats depart- 
ment as a whole, after write-downs, shortages and before workroom wages and 
expenses, was 40.75 per cent on cost. 

@. And the meateteria operations showed what?__A. The operations of 
the meateteria showed a profit of $101 for the year ending January, 1934. The 
operations of the meats and provisions department showed a loss for the same 
year of $20,971, and the meats and provisions department have shown losses 
consistently for ten years. 

Q. That covers the operations and the spread of the Winnipeg store?— 
A. Yes. 

@. As a sample of the others?—A. Yes. In the front of that file there are 
summaries of similar statements for Vancouver, Calgary and Edmonton. I have 
the detailed statements. 

@. They are filed. Can you tell us the comparative results in various 
stores? Are the mark-ups all the same all the way through?—A. The maintained 
mark-up varies in different stores. 

Q. What was the maintained mark-up in the various stores?—A. T can give 
you the maintained mark-up for the five years in the various stores. These are 
not in any printed schedule or typed schedule. 

Q. Just read them?—A. All right. 


Percentage 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Winnipeg. . SANT SPE OPPS Te 32.9 34.08 33.8 36.4 36.82 
VaReouverd, 4 dud m wih fess ive, 44.492 41.81 39.61 38.98 42.64 
Caleatar cove che Le OR ae aoa 35.59 Sie Sik 31.98 36.27 39.06 
Hdmenton. ese se. Vee BoteG 32.61 33.85 33.77 37.90 
Wactomiams. aanty te om ee ees 40.48 38.28 37.81 36.35 38 .93 
Pagkatoon nah woe) se, Stee s, 34.51 29.88 25.74 33.48 3D..o0 
Kamloops: 7.40, Sree Ba wi) 32.42 Ol re 32.84 32.63 
Nelsor, 2 Sota) tore aa sea | Re 44.20 43.18 38.67 31165 Si Jat 
IVELNOT fr NOs oy RAL 36.59 38.12 35.83 37.29 35.42 
NOP both ako hes eee, decane” 36.66 BAN? 35.85 36.67 38.87 


Lethbridge was only open during two of those years. 


The CuHatrmMan: Is that all? 
The Witness: That is all. 


The Cuairman: Have you under your hand a statement showing each of 
those stores’ earnings, which made a loss? 


The Witness: You mean by departments? 
The CuHatrmMan: No. 


The Witness: There is one in the files for each of the last five years, one 
of the files I used this morning; statements 11 to 15 give the consolidation of 
the individual store for the past five years. 


Mr. SomMERvVILLE: In the financial] statement? 
The Witness: In the file of statements No. 11 to No. 15. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Purchase examples. 


The Wirness: Not that one, no; it is the one I filed first this morning, No. 
11 to 15, I think. 


The Cuamrman: Yes, here we have Vancouver, which is 11. 


The Wirness: This is a consolidation of the ten stores, and it shows the 
percentage at the bottom. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will just read into the record the footnotes. 
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Mr. Sommervitte: No. 11 for the year 1930— 

‘The Witness: That is for the year ending 31st January 1930. 

Mr. Nasu: Statement No. 15 is the last one. 7 

The Wirness: Statement 15 is for the last year. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That indicates what? 

The Wirness: Winnipeg shows a loss of $135,878.07. Including the coal 
department, it shows a profit. Vancouver showed a profit of— 

The CHAIRMAN: Give it to us without the coal department, because. it is 
not comparable that way. 

The Wirness: The Winnipeg store showed a loss of $160,953.53; Vancou- 
ver showed a profit of $177,708; Calgary showed a profit of $45,557; Edmonton 
showed a profit of $7,857; Victoria showed a loss of $38,429; Saskatoon showed 
a loss of $43,653; Kamloops showed a profit of $1,185; Nelson showed a profit 
of $3,898; Vernon showed a profit of $1,120; Yorkton showed a loss of $681. The 
total stores showed a loss of $6,388, converted by— | 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Converted by the coal department into a profit—A. A profit on the 
coal department of $25,075, that is the coal department of Winnipeg, I should 
say. 

Q. Below you indicate the gross profit on each of those stores?—A. That 
1s where 1 took the percentages which I read into the record just a moment ago. 

Q. In connection with the suppliers of goods to those stores, you made a 
list of them, or at least you have set out each supplier in connection with your 
‘nformation on price spreads?—A. Yes. 

Q. And as an evidence of some of the large suppliers, you had one furniture 
company supplying living room suites to the extent of $20,000 to the Winnipeg 
store; another one supplying $12,500 of bedding, $8,000 of bedroom furniture? 
A. $20,000 living room suites, $12,500 from a bedding company, of living room 
suites, $8,000 bedroom and dining room suites, $7,500 living room, dining room 
and bedroom suites. 

Q. In connection with the clothing department on page 7, you have one 
firm in Montreal supplying $65,000?—A. $65,000, branded clothing and better 
grade suits. | | eva tt 

Q. Another firm supplying $14.000?—A. Medium erade, made to measure. 

Q. Another firm supplying $6,500?—A. In Toronto yes, better grade. 

Q. Another firm in Montreal supplying $5,000 worth?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the suppliers by provinces were insofar as clothing is concerned, 
Quebec 79 per cent; Ontario 14 per cent; Manitoba 1 per cent, and others 5 per 
cent?—A. Yes. | 

-Q. In connection with the boys’ department, you have one firm in Ontario 
supplying $14,000?—A. Yes. | | 

Q. And the same firm another $7,0007—A. Yes. 

Q. A firm in Winnipeg supplying $3,500?—A. Yes, overalls. . 

Q. Then you had in the men’s clothing and coats department, low price 
made to measure suits, one firm in Montreal supplying—.—A. $35,000. 


Q. A firm in Winnipeg supplying overalls to the extent of $7,500?—A. Yes. 
Q. And a firm in Montreal supplying windbreakers to the extent of $5,500? 
—A. Yes. 


Q. Boys’ clothing to the extent of $5,0002—A. Ontario. 
Q. Pants $5,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. A firm in Cornwall?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Another firm in Montreal supplying $3,000?—A. Yes. By provinces, 
they are Quebec, 67 per cent, Ontario 13.7 per cent, Manitoba 10.2 per cent 
and others 9.1 per cent. 

Q. In the case of women’s—A. Coats and suits? 

Q. You have one firm in Toronto supplying $11,000 worth?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a firm in Winnipeg supplying $7,000 worth?—A. Yes. 

Q. Another firm in Winnipeg supplying $4,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case Ontario supplied 52 per cent?—A. 52.9, Quebec 24.3, 
Winnipeg 18.6, sundry 4.2. 

Q. In the matter of dresses, a Montreal firm supplied $17,000 worth?— 
A. Yes, another firm $4,500, another $6,500, $4,500, and $3,500, and another 
$3,000. 

Q. Give us the division there?—A. Quebec 81.5 per cent, Ontario 13.9 per 
cent, Manitoba 2.3 per cent, sundry 2.3 per cent. 

Q. Sportswear?—A. Women’s sportswear, a Montreal firm $5,000, Toronto 
firm $4,500, Vancouver firm $3,200, Toronto firm $3,000, Montreal firm $1,850, 
Ontario firm, Stratford, $1,800, Toronto firm $1,800; Ontario 60 per cent, Que- 
bec 30 per cent, Manitoba 2.5 per cent; British Columbia 5 per cent, sundry 2.5 
per cent. 

Q. Women’s dresses further down, page 20—A. Women’s dresses. 

@. A Montreal firm $11,500?—A. Yes. 

Q. Toronto firm $9,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. A Montreal firm $4,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. A Winnipeg firm $3,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. A Montreal firm $3,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Women’s dresses and underwear, a Montreal firm supplied print dresses 
to the extent of $20,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. A Toronto firm $7,500?7—A. Yes. 

Q. Whitewear was supplied to the extent of $5,000 by a Montreal firm?— 
A. Yes. 7 

Q. Toronto Slip Company, made slips to the extent of $4,500?—A. Yes. 

Q. Bathrobes, Montreal firm $3,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Men’s shoes, one firm supplied $11,000 worth?—A. Yes. 

Q. An Ontario firm; another firm in Quebec, supplied $6,500 worth?—A. 


Yes. 
Q. Rubber shoes, supplied by an Ontario firm to the extent of $5,000?—A. 
Yes. : | 

Q. Another one $3,700?—A. Yes. 

@. Then another Ontario firm supplied shoes to the extent of $15,000?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Give us the next one?—A. A Montreal firm, $9,500. 
Q. The next one is in Ontario?—A. $9,500. 
Q. Rubber shoes, $8,000?—A. Winnipeg. 
Q. Slippers, Gutta Percha Rubber Company, rubbers and overshoes, $20,- 
000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Importers of Bathurst shoes?—A. Toronto slippers. 

Q. $20,000?—A. $20,000. 

Q. Another firm in Montreal?—A. $4,000, another firm $3,500, a Winnipeg 
firm $3,000, another Montreal firm $3,000. 


Mr. Youne: These are not single orders, 


The Witness: That is approximately the amount for the year from these 
rms. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Stoves, refrigerators and washing machines, $6,500 the first one?—A. Yes. 

Q. $2,500 for another one?—A. Yes. 

Q. $3,200 for another?—A. Yes. 

Q. $4,000 for another?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wallpapers, $5,200 for one firm?—A. A Montreal firm, $7,700 from the 
Toronto firm, $2,000 from Foreign Suppliers. 

Q. You are filing a complete set of these as exhibits?—A. Yes. 

Q. See that complete set is made up?—A. Yes. 


The CuarrmMan: I think we will adjourn now to meet at eleven o’clock, when 
we will take up the factories and the smaller stores. 


The committee adjourned at six o’clock, to meet on Wednesday, June 20, 
at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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Hovusr or Commons, Room 368, 
June 20, 1934. 


The special committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 11 o’clock a.m., Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., of Toronto and Mr. W. W. Parry, K.C., 
of Toronto, appeared as counsel for the committee. 


Now, Mr. Sommerville, what have you for this morning. 


| Mr. SoMMERVILLE: In order that we might complete the picture of the 
department stores, and-that Mr. Nash may then present a composite picture of 
the whole situation, we are presenting the four smaller stores this morning. 
We are commencing with the A. J. Freiman, Limited, in Ottawa. 


Mr. 8. H. Dopetu, Called and Sworn. 


By Mr Sommerville: 

Q. Mr. Dobell, you are a member of the firm of Clarkson, Gordon and 

Dillworth, and are the resident representative of that firm in Ottawa?—A. Yes, 
I am the resident partner of that firm in Ottawa. 
~-- @Q. And you had charge of the enquiry into A. J. Freiman, Limited in 
Ottawa’—A. Yes, sir. 
~~ Q: Will you give the committee the benefit of your enquiry upon the 
subject matters that were referred to you?—A. Starting off with the Ottawa 
company: the business of A. J. Freiman, Limited was started in a small way 
by Mr. Freiman 34 years ago as a house furnishing store. Later the ready-to- 
wear was added and gradually the business was built up until it is now the 
largest department store in Ottawa. It has grown from sales of $250,000 25 
years ago to sales of over $2,800,000 for the year ending January, 1934. In 1931 
sales were over $4,000,000. 

Q. Yes?—A. The company was incoporated in 1921, and was reorganized 
by supplementary letters patent in 1928. The following financial statements 
are submitted: 
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A. J. FREIMAN, LIMITED 


CoMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEETS AS PREPARED FROM CoMPANY’s ANNUAL STATEMENTS 


— 3lst January, 31st January, | 31st January, 
1925 1926 1927 
$ cts $ cts $ cts 
ASSETS 
fi aah on Fan ANG ASRS iraceetics vee eee eee 12,369 39 14,778 68] © 9,099 85 
2|Accounts and Bills Receivable— 
3 Less Reserve for Bad Debts and Premiums.... 375,850 56 525,953 94 565,763 13 
Merchandise Inventory <oecube secs beset eee 588,753 98 475,028 51 498,157 37 
AiCagh Surrender: Value of Life Insurance: Less Loans hs...) fccs cre cc rslle.t elec bude ae ee lee Lae ee 
5|Cash Value of Net Equity in Mutual Fire Insurance 
COOMA DATIOR go ks cco. 0 ne oon det oun Siva nS epee eBacaiaonn sce shee mf lcGbe > ie deb aeatuastrsh Aes cura Sica coe en 
TH EROURS eee Leen ee hc Cee ee tee Pen ae 3,000 00 3,000 00 3,000 00 
WMMortgare. Receivables ioe 6. ies chan edad sea 5 os bein asia fat HORE RNAS » aed REEL ER RIL he ae ae ee 
8|Land and Buildings at Ottawa and Pembroke at 
Net Book: Value Nie cen ee eee oe ce re 655,935 65 842,935 65 958,935 65 
9|Furniture and Fixtures at Net Book Value.......... 79,768 63 79,586 27 79,468 90 
2G Delarred, Ci arcas ae a he ticker ants en Makan tenn A 3,254 30 4,632 15 12,545 00 
PUIGOOT WAN cece Cows eon SPS Rite ee aces coe 300,000 00 300,000 00 300,000 00 


12 OPAL ASBOEB.'s ses LC Scere 5: shore wjcle'e hare di ote 2,018,932 51 2,245,915 20 2,426,969 90 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


13|/Bank Loans (including Overdrafts)................. 138,326 79 214, 507 03 250,000 00 
14 Acoounte and Bille Payable: Ai ee eede cee: 
IOV ALOR Paya iie we Cee ht cenies |. eee me eek eee 182,840 61 100,631 13 86,520 97 
GLA COrMOU CO hAr ges hh: c) sie resisters ans tee were tee 
TIIMGrtgages’ Pay abloje cid Dove. anus ope ak es eee 280,000 00 405,000 00 465,000 00 
IBC apital Paid-V peesaws a boast. LA BE OS 1,055,700 00 1,080,700 00 1,080,700 00 


19 Six percent Cumulative Sinking Fund Redeem- 

able Convertible Preferred Shares, Par 

value $100 each ices 0k bc SP ROR RIL AEE UTE ee ey. a Se ER eee ae ee oe 
20 Comino Stock No. Par raltias (02602. eiadedaiendsc dcdeas eek acebinctcnl om. deal cect nie a eee 
21\Special Reserve.for Redemption of Preferred Stock.) .......0 00.050. ]. ccs ccc cess ccendecsccecedecenccs 
PITULOM enone Reals oh Misti cree ca een, Gee aia 362,065 11 445,077 04 544,748 93 


23 Total Liabilities and Capital........... 2,018,932 51 2,245,915 20 2,426,969 90 
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Statement No. & 
A. J. FREIMAN, LIMITED 


CoMPARATIVE BALANcE SHEETS AS PREPARED FROM CoMPANY’s ANNUAL STATEMENTS 
si eee ea Rm a a IE SS TNA 


31st January,| 31st January, | 31st January, | 31st January, | 31st January, | 31st January, | 31st January, 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


i Gees seems ecemeerens peremereeeeeeneel meneame caer, eee Sane 


12,479 65 24,200 98 26,100 14 25,895 74 48,458 82 43,057 02 12,330 28] 1 
707,427 19 769,239 88 963,837 85] 1,078,848 29) 1,092,593 30 906,673 03 924,120 88] 2 
520,579 46 825,570 56 996,905 84 933,749 32 893,146 49 749,881 20 802,262 21] 3 

SPST ties sis 44 pie see hate Vs a eine ovis aeltte ste 63,339 60 114,520 63 134,470 54 29,882 88] 4 
Pa Site See AS Gs aS As Hb Gs A ete Cana es 21S La RN 10,346 16] 5 

6 
ete Ty SARS ators lta 8 oI lates Bho bic ahs ¥ + fo: o-01cd Wels ecplew's 3,500 00 1,000 00 1,000 00} 7 
1,015,935 65} 1,258,503 99) 1,568,974 16} 1,638,677 18] 1,639,376 25] 1,639,376 25] 1,640,694 81| 8 


94,663 07 90,893 62 117,461 13 138,206 33 148,757 65 150,285 13 154,889 66) 9 
13,782 50 28,937 44 29,032 77 57,369 38 36,092 36 32,255 50 22,383 80|10 


LOGE BES BGS Soe CPs th Soa) NT Sr Le DOA ea a Awl SUPREMO SG UL RRM om Ue got 11 
2,667,867 52) 2,997,346 47} 3,702,311 89) 3,936,085 84] 3,976,445 50] 3,656,999 67] 3,597,910 68/12 


406,693 26 250,000 00 670,000 00 714,000 00 743,000 00 552,000 00 562,000 00/13 
57,782 28 66,942 87 25,899 87 144,543 97 129,163 16 127,635 54 125,100 38)14 
ea SAN 34,209 68 42,246 38 35,244 21 34,120 13 11,179 46 10,040 46/15 
Bea Lisiein LU ole wis 11,344 23 8,019 91 12,164 76 19,147 62 9,517 14 13,106 87/16 
443,000 00 441,500 00 581,500 00 564,250 00 547,000 00 529,750 00 521,125 00/17 
(LEAT Lose te, Solace Loses itt satel obetivenr ten nei ar ecOeitre ee ETT en ce rea © RR PA ee ene een ee 18 


SSS 1,000,000 00 975,000 00 954,500 00 937,100 00 928,000 00 928,000 00/19 
Mera earache dino 475,700 00 475, 700000 475,700 00 475,700 00 475,700 00 475,700 00/20 | 
op SEES rae eer ae 21,895 00 42,524 60 53,698 31 60,983 71 60,983 71/21 

679,691 98 717,649 69 902,050 73 993,158 30} 1,037,515 28 962,233 82 901,854 26/22 


—_——————— rr rrr a re | ere 


2,667,867 52) 2,997,346 47) 3,702,311 89] 3,936,085 84| 3,976,445 50| 3,656,999 67] 3,597,910 68/23 
a ey 
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A. J. FREIMAN, LIMITED 


CoMPARATIVE PRoFIT AND Loss ACCOUNTS AS PREPARED FROM THE COMPANY’S STATEMENTS 


Year ended Year ended Year ended 
— 31st January 31st January 31st January 
1925 1926 1927 
. Sim —cts $ . cts. $< @tS 
USales ce es VS ae se an ens Meee) Le tena aan eee 2,340,355 20 2,521,322 64 2,752,614 97 
BiCCOBUOL DALES SER Ti coe ce 5 Beh borka > Coin etree ki ont 1,631,822 42 1,801,495 51 1,944,997 00 
SHA TOSS E POI Eset te aa essai ha in bac bier ek ’elr teiohass wy Sumtaens Oe 708,532 78 719,827 13 807,617 97 
4|Gross Profit percentage to Cost of Sales............ 43-42% 39-95% 41-52% 
bl Dxpenses'per Schedule si...../:08. 08a b PS.» . HEGRE 593,484 11 601,778 17 677,233 74 
6| Net Operating Profit or LOSS....................05. 115,048 67 118,048 96 130,384 23 
Surpius Account 
7|Balance at Credit Surplus Account at beginning of 
DELO ea ee yt are atten A cee ees 280,219 18 362,065 11 445,077 04 
8|Net Profit or Loss before providing for Dominion 
HR clay aT ea Be lable bane bares, Cael IIe Farle. Ry) tly 115,048 67 118,048 96 130,384 23 
9|Provision for Dominion Income Tax................ 13,939 12 16,266 44 12,095 67 
10/Life Insurance Premiums, etc., less Increase in Cash 
SULrenGer VallGre thence A ic hice cae alee 19,263 62 18,770 59 18,616 67 
11/Sundzy Ad justments—Net. . 1a. aeons. vad. «'.,0 ta fired [ng T » 6 ek eee ey a...» Wa ae |. os be een ee 
12|Transferred to. Sinking Hund Reserves. .... 1/5 Ganleje.... WSs deed ced.» sc Re eet apie | oo Ie aie fee ele 
ISOIVAMENGS PAides. Cesk Eh «occ Us CaRE Ame Lape RL aes seth be oii! o.cs Emcee) seakado aa Bing career eee 
14 Balance at credit Surplus Account at close of period. 362,065 11 445,077 04 544,748 93 
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STATEMENT No. 9 
A. J. FREIMAN, LIMITED 


CoMPARATIVE Prorit AND Loss AccoUNTS AS PREPARED FROM THE CoMPANY’S STATEMENTS 


_ SS ene ee 
—_—_—-e——aoao>—aoo._ ns 


Year ended | Yearended | Yearended | Year ended Year ended | Year ended | Year ended 
3lst January] 31st January | 31st January | 31st January | 31st January | 3lst January | 31st January 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


ee | Ac SRE ESET LS RENEE eT Eremnerenmenmeae auemmenemmmneeeeenaneemeneeenee! aoe re! ae 


3,094,680 39} 3,292,383 22) 3,916,938 71] 4,021,630 26] 3,824,586 40] 2,866,360 81 2,822,416 53) 1 
2,184,910 71} 2,311,962 42) 2,762,029 00) 2,905,146 16} 2,709,972 77| 2,016,536 70} 1,978,824 91| 2 
909,769 68 980,420 80} 1,154,909 71] 1,116,484 10} 1,114,613 63 849,824 11 843,591 62} 3 
41-64% 42-46% 41-81% 38-43% 41-13% 42-14% 42-63%] 4 
743,105 16 699,012 13 861,143 85 930,797 23 969,521 29 851,135 41 843,782 27] 5 
166, 664 52 281,408 67 293,765 86 185,686 87 145,092 34 1,311 39 190 63) 6 


oOo | 
SS 0 eee a O SSS SS 


Surptus Account 


544,748 93 679,691 98 717,€49 69 902,050 73 993,158 30} 1,037,516 28 962,233 82} 7 


166,664 52 281,408 67 293,765 86 185,686 87 145,092 34 1,311 30 190 65] 8 
11,347 71 47,466 55 21,914 32 7,995 80 ZO SOUT OD) , ahh caranee Wei x alee sly ake 9 
* VES Beil COR |e ee eee 6,305 50 7,761 40 15,603 61 7,924 13 4,508 91/10 
Sas PODIS(OEAS| 2. 5 SR A |, ws, huoidvte 1,890 91 2991 OS8hentng de aeria alt 
MeN GHEA NET AS Metall s\y Slot a oad d 4 21,895 00 20,629 60 11,173 571 1,280, AD cies seeds Nd2 


A ee OO ena 40,107 98 59,250 00 58,192 50 55,770 00 55,770 00 55,680 00/13 


a a i a ee ae SSE NER EN Nene LUNN Boel ee 


679,691 98 717,649 69 902,050 73 993,158 30) 1,037,516 28 962,233 82 901,854 26/14 
a a ng a a 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


A.J. FREIMAN LIMITED 


ScHEDULE OF EXPENSES SHOWN ON COMPARATIVE PRoFIT AND Loss AccoUNTS AS PREPARED FROM 
CoMPANY’S STATEMENTS 


Year ended Year ended Year ended 
ne 3lst January 3lst January 31st January 
1925 1926 1927 

$ cts $ cts cts. 

1\Salaries.and.: Commissionssewin ices ooo erares 299,783 78 305,757 O1 339,893 72 
Ol Nd wertising:.: lhe ete eee acc Meee ted th ab behcpae. > Sete ieee 139,871 25 144, 5380 29 135,322 67 
3| Delivery, including Freight and Express Account. . 16,850 49 17,620 72 21,060 82 
AS Uppliesis ca gc. hoe Meee Oe te OT TENS 14,531 10 11, 756215 16,015 89 
Hb Printing and Stationerys..... 0 INy. fe... Aaa ee 3,418 15 4,228 138 3,661 11 
Ol Mire Insurance ass Avert eseeteor eens ore eee 8,464 60 10,487 40 11,943 50: 
idiray elling a). RRO Rey Bot let eee a TOT 00. SUN taled as 14,574 09 18,872 42 21,274 78 
8|Taxes, Municipal and Provincial.................00% 16,800 74 20,675 10 24,140 73. 
Olnterest and: Hxchange:? 52 bicdacetuw chee denen 39,230 02 50,458 83 60,248 93 
AO RR Gr Wek Wea re AL Ang cra Ua Ln ee eee 6,360 00 8,859 96 8,859 96. 
dil hight; Heat and Power...) ai dees oe ae ea ae 8,134 17 11,044 37 13,858 85 
13) Felephone and, | elograpii.g\' Uc cree cana st ace ee cet 3,182 52 3,600 99 4,367 57 
13iPostace and Firemen! (Gites Beck ewe on weenie 1,573.70 1,543 10 1,201 97 
14| Depreciation, Buildings and Furniture and Fixtures. 13,500 00 13,500 00 13,500 00: 
15 Provision ior Bad" Debts... is eee ee 15,000 00 15,000 00 20,000 00. 
LoSundry Tixpansoe nc. Hi Quon sie ne. Sieur rape 17,859 48 - 15,195 06 23,721 65 
17 Total Hxpensesiisie is hn cere ee 619, 134 09 653,129 53 719,072 15 

Deduct: 

18| Net Premiums earned on Time Payment Accounts 25,649 98 38,840 36 27,838 49 
1O\-¥ Renta received a: Pag. We hoe ho ia dente eel oly fee eat ee 12,510 00 13,999 92 
] ee —— ee ee 

20 593,484 11 601,779 17 677, 233 74 
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StTaTeMENT No. 10 
A. J. FREIMAN, LIMITED 


- ScHEDULE or Expenses SHOWN oN ComPARATIVE Prorit AND Loss ACCOUNTS AS PREPARED FRoM 
CoMPANY’S STATEMENTS 


occ. aan 


Year ended | Year ended | Yearended | Yearended | Yearended | Year ended Year ended 
31st January] 31st January | 31st January | 31st January | 31st January | 31st January | 31st January 
1929 1931 1932 19383 


1928 1930 1934 
$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 
376, 124 87 378,179 68 459,614 75 526,872 00 D2IOLL OL 419, 662 90 419,247 79] 1 
150,976 50 120,294 24 154,373 47 151, 573" 38 159,787 10 1ST Sale o3 135,310 39] 2 
23,760 97]- 25,570 89 380,236 42 19,794 95 22,020 36 24,202 11 29,957 57| 3 
12,775 03 16,136 09 14,836 17 20,191 62 19,790 25 18,297 10 16,597 15) 4 
5,926 89 4,692 81 7,384 18 6,986 04 7,935 32 ya la lait Bs 4,753 00) 5 
13,614 40 14, 233 21 15,909 53 133112) -70 1625113 15,297 97 14,628 76) 6 
34,916 38 14,749 13 17,687 32 10,951 84 13,690 22 11,268 73 14,627 07| 7 
24,935 30 27,177 93 SoOUau2O om QoDEoL 54,905 81 51,568 65 52,199 28] 8 
59,309 28 48,186 34 TLS T44. 73 78,557 81 90,604 11 113,293 13 84,285 91] 9 
9,659 96 16,559 96 22,438 26 25,774 92 25,811 59 26,028 25 25,459 92/10 
18,280 35 17,984 56 22,920 37 24,973 66 25,554 05 24,535 96 21,503 62/11 
Sees ?e 5,049 35 4,888 73 6,435 53 5,969 09 6,143 61 6,159 86/12 
625 28 605 72 1,281 48 1,361 15 2,387 34 2,789 45 1,789 65/13 
13,500 00 20,000 00 20,000 00 24,704 00 26,224 00 1,140 00 896 00/14 
20,000 00 20,000 00 20,000 00 21,140 56 20,909 26 20,831 50 67,400 00}15 
25,168 82 25,908 17 25,308 34 28,656 93 32,395 00 25,318 82 27,851 30/16 
794,724 40 755,328 08 922,126 95 999,042 30} 1,052,092 15 897,620 86 922,667 27/17 
36,539 32 36,836 05 33,417 03 35,200 00 51,000 00 15,400 00 49,000 00/18 
15,079 92 19,479 90 27,566 07 33,045 07 31,570 86 81,085 45 29,885 00/19 
743,105 16 699,012 13) 861,143 85 930,797 23 969,521 29 


851, 135 at 843,782 27/20 
a hp te a ee 
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SraTemMEeNtT No. 2 
A.J. FREIMAN, LIMITED 


RECAPITULATION OF NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES FOR THE FISCAL YEARS ENDING IN 1932, 1933 AND 1934 


Regular Temporary Total 
Departments |] | 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 

MATE LOT CO. oo weer ss snk rine * c20 8. ne 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
MEUMTCINP AIH OG. 82 Ps of oe ees coe Sle 16 18, 17 8 6 7 24 24 24 
Accounts Receivable and Credits............ 30 38 37 28 11 12 58 49 49 
Superintendence General Store.............. 5 4 5 2 1 2 7 5 7 
MEEIANOG TATA hte ha eto aa ees os 2 4 4 4 2 5 6 6 9 
PMO PESING LOO LS Sees, IP FO Le. ik 5 5 5 0 0 0 5 5 5 
ME MTCADISDIAY £0808 «cece sains ard gediine * ms 7 6 5 1 0 ? 8 6 a 
Buyers and Department Managers........... 15 16 17 0 0 0 15 16 17 
mepeiving pnd Marking...\. ..).0.6 0 bers oh eoeres 4 5 4 3 1 2 7 | 6 
ISOC EONS) LAW oc hihi. cueit- ae tidy 2M ceroll vie + 4 Llp iy lot tise lat: Landed ilen LOT toy 140 W288 1 24t 271 
Aire Di eerie 698 eta Gia Mea fi se Cae Hees 33 29 29 34 22 31 67 51 60 
MMI OTOP S Hinde ht -achbauks sexe shocnjnaats A 5 5 4 2 2 9 7 fi 
Memntture Welinery. +. desi cies d-  t iz. cheek 14 8 6 1 0 1 12 8 (6 
MMPS EPERUIL. dts c Paik tnd & 5 dibs conivde ace» Hs 2 2 2 0 0 0 2 2 2 
Sereetiopaars. a7). Bein, LAIR ee. 1 3 2 6 2 2 7 5 4 
BEMMLOTAIG.S. .%7).. 201 cha. Jie.) elds «9d. - 0 1 1 0 0 1 0 1 2 
ES SSH TSS eS] GRP e ea a tee ae 3 4 ri 1 3 4 4 i 11 
meen a Alterations: 2. poe FO 3 3 3 1 1 1 4 4 4 
mevises Alterations) |..9 ) sce sari win eth. 16 13 13 9 7 6 25 20 19 
BETaANCTION WOrk TROON wis «055.400 once ges 4 3 2 1 1 1 5 4 3 
BERENIVGUPOTVCDAIEST ok. cheese ee cc ee Gee beh: 4 3 3 0 1 0 4 4 3 
Operating and Housekeeping................ 15 12 12 10 a 9 25 19 21 


STATEMENT No. 3. 
A. J. FREIMAN LIMITED 


CoMPARISON OF RatEes Parp TO REGULAR EMPLOYEES JANUARY 1930 AND JANUARY 1934 


ae | All Grades | Below $12.00 | $12.00-$14.99 | $15.00 and 


Over 
MEAT UINDLOV ECS! sof. We d's wah lee nes 1930 341 36 102 203 
1934 311 10 178 123 
Meintale Hmployees. i 0.0... eve e dese cs 1930 146 12 4 130 
1934 137 6 23 108 
All Female Employees................. . .1930 195 24 98 73 
: 1934 174 4 155 15 
Bem IEPs! Ice Lota. &.. . ables ae 1930 231 23 78 130 
1934 176 7 116 Do 
Malet nat? Cae... 1930 83 5 3 75 
1934 58 3 ae 44. 
Marialond..s ae 1930 148 18 75 55 
1934 118 4 105 ) 
Expense Help........ PRG@tal sage. ie 1930 49 12 11 26: 
1934 62 3 29 30: 
Miate FRLS. YOsors 1930 27 7 0 20 
1934 38 3 8 27 
Femdaleasay nc: : 1930 22 5 11 6 
1934 24 0 21 3 
CS, Flee... Otay Sie Beed 1930 45 1 13 31 
1934 52 0 33 19 
Malexrctt sess . 8 1930 20 0 1 19 
1934 21 0 4 17 
LPS ae apnea 1930 PAs) 1 12 12 
1934 31 0 29 2 
Managers, etc....... Totals. i lye: hddie - 1930* 16 0 0 16 
1934* 20 0 0 21 


*All Male in 1930. 
*1 Female in 1934. 
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Statement No. 8 is a comparative balance sheet for ten years. Statement 
No. 9 is a comparative profit and loss and surplus account for ten years. State- 
ment No. 10 is a schedule of the expenses for ten years. ‘These have been 
prepared from the financial statements of the company. ‘The statement 11 
shows departmental operating results for the year ending the 3rd February, 
1934, showing the percentage of gross profit on cost of sales and the total of 
direct and indirect expenses on the profit or loss in each department. Direct 
expenses include a charge to each department for rent, interest and insurance 
on stock—commonly referred to as loading. 

Q. What is the rate of interest?—A. Six per cent. The records of the 
company show an expenditure for the year of $889,000, which is divided up 
against departments directly and indirectly; the principle being that as much 
as can be charged directly to a department on an actual ascertained basis is 
so charged, and the balance of indirect expenses, which come to about $232,000 
are charged on a percentage basis to sales. 

@. Yes. That is, there are certain expenses which can be definitely allocated 
to departments?—A. Yes. 

@. And these expenses are so allocated, but with respect to these general 
expenses which cannot be so allocated they are fairly allocated on the basis 
of the proportion of that department’s sales to the total sales of the store? 
—A. Yes, these indirect expenses total 8-72 per cent of sales, so that particular 
percentage is taken in distributing them over the departments. 

Q. Then there is added departmentally 8-72 per cent of sales, which gives 
the amount charged against the department for pro rated expenses?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. That is set out in the financial statement you have shown?—A. Yes. 
Consignment goods: It is only in very exceptional cases that any goods are 
purchased on consignment. The few cases that there were are in electrical 
goods, washing machines and radios; I think there was one instance in silks; 
women’s. dresses, ready-to-wear articles, etc., are never bought in that way. 

Q. With reference to the financial statement, Exhibit 8: the total assets 
have grown from 1925?—A. From $2,018,932.51 at the end of the year ending 
the 31st January, 1925, to $3,597,910.68 as at the end of J anuary, 1934. 

@. And the capital stock of the company?—A. The capital stock of the 
company, prior to the reorganization, stood at $1,055,700 of common stock. 

Q. At the present time there is outstanding and held by the public in 
preference shares—?—A. $928,000. 

Q. And the balance is common stock—?—A. The balance is common 
stock, $475,700. 

Q. Held by Mr. Freiman?—A. Held by Mr. Freiman and his associates. 

@. And the surplus has grown from—?—A. $362,065.11 in 1925— 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. What does that surplus include—does that indicate that profits were 
ploughed back into the company?—A. Yes, and money that was put in the first 
year. 

Q. Dollar for dollar?—A. Dollar for dollar. The reorganization resulted 
in no writing up of assets except for the amount of $395,000, of which $367,000 
was based on an appraisal of the company’s assets—$319,000 it was—on 
appraisal of fixed assets, and $76,000 was from reserve for bad debts which 
was found to be in excess of the requirements; of that write-up $300,000 
was used to write off the books an amount of goodwill which had appeared 
on the books up to that time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. There was no inflation?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Ilsley: 
Q. There was a large increase in the total assets between January 31, 
1929, and January 31, 1930; what was the reason for that, that seems to be 
the largest single increase. | 
The CuHairMAN: It synchronizes with the issue of the stock. 
| Mr. Nasu: It synchronizes with the issue of the stock. You will notice 
that goodwill drops by $300,000 written off the assets. They wrote down good- 
will, there was no inflation. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
| Q. Was there some addition to the buildings that year?—A. Buildings 
have been added to periodically, more or less all along. At the present time 
‘it was a large part of a city block which is owned, and ten years ago there 
“was very much less than that. They bought more land and added two floors 
to the building which they had and which they bought. 

Q. Would not that account for some of the increase?—A. That would 
account for some of the increase, there is an increase being made from year 
‘to year. There was no specific big building program which went on in any 
one year. 


| By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. So that the total obligations to the public are represented by the out- 
standing preferred stock?—A. Yes, sir. That preferred stock carries—there is 
a reserve for the redemption of preferred stock on the balance sheet there; one 
‘clause at the time of the issue of that preferred stock was that 10 per cent of 
“any profits available for common shares were to be used to establish a reserve 
‘for the redemption of preferred stock. That is how that got on the books. 

Q. Then turning to statement 9, comparative profit and loss accounts?— 
-A. Sales have increased from the year ending in January, 1925, from 
- $2,340,355.20 to $2,822,416.53 in the last year. 

Q. And they reached a maximum?—A. In the year ending the 31st Jan- 
-uary, 1931, $4,021,630.26. 

Q. You observe the comparison between 1927 and 1934 in the matter of 
sales and expenses—in the year 1927, what were sales and expenses?—A. In 
the year 1927, sales were $2,752,614.97, as compared with expenses of $1,944,997. 
Q. No, no, expenses?—A. I beg your pardon; $677,233.74. 

Q. That is the expenses of that year when the sales were $2,752,000, they 
-ran to $677,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. In this last year the sales were— —A. $2,822,416.53, and the expenses 
were $843,782.27. 

Q. About $170,000 more? 

Mr. Nasu: From 25 per cent to 30 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. What has been the position with respect to the gross profit percentage 
on cost of sales—mark-ups?—A. The gross profits started off in the first year, 
that is January, 1925, at 48-2 per cent; and then the schedule is as follows: 
39-95, 41-52, 41-64, 42-46, 41-81, 38-48, 41-18, 42-14, and 42-63 per cent. 

Q. Not the variations, or the large increases, that we have observed in 
some cases?—A. No sir. 
Q. Then the net profit or loss during the past year, after providing for 
Dominion income tax— —A. It was a loss for the last year of $190.65. 

Q. And there was a small loss the year before?—A. A small loss the year 
before. 

Q. In the previous years there was a substantial profit?—A. There were 

profits ranging from $293,000 down to $115,000. 
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@. Perhaps you would just give us these profits?—A. In the first year 
under consideration, ending January, 1925, the profits were $115,048.67; in the 
next year $118,048.96, then $180,384.23, $166,664.52, $281,408.67, $293,765.86, 
$185,686.87, $145,092.34, and a loss of $1,311.30 in 1933, that brings us down to 
the loss for the last fiscal year of $190.65. 

Q. And that was after providing for the 6 per cent interest and all space 
charges to departments?—A. Yes, sir. There was no depreciation provided, 
except a very small amount in the last two fiscal years. 

Mr. SENN: Are you going to analyze that item 5, expenses. 

The CHarrman: It is on Statement 10. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It will be analyzed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Next is Statement 10: Item No. 1, Salaries and Commissions; I presume 
that includes wages?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Take the first item, there has been an increase there from $299,000 in 
1925, to $419,247 in 1934. It did reach its peak—what was the amount?— 
A. $527,000 odd in 1932. 

Q. Then there is an increase in delivery charges, of what amount?—A. The 
first year it was nearly $17,000, in the last year it was nearly $30,000. It did 
exceed $30,000 by a small amount in one year; but substantially the first and 
last years were respectively the lowest and the highest years. 

~ -Q. I observe an increase in taxes? | 


By Mr. Young: | 
Q. Why that increase in delivery charges with the falling off in the business? 
The CHAIRMAN: Competition in service. 
- The Witness: Competition in service I would think is the chief thing. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: And the wages of delivery men? 
~The CuatirMAN: More competition, requiring more service. 


The Witness: I think the public are expecting more service in the way 
of delivery, as well as it is in respect to attention behind the counter. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Interest and exchange is an item I see, there has been a substantial 
increase in that?—-A. That is an increase, it was $39,000 in the first year and 
$84,000 in the last year. It did reach a peak of $113,000. 

_ Q. I presume that is due to the increased buildings that were constructed? 
—A. Increased buildings and mortgages have increased a certain amount, as 
shown in statement No. 8. 


By Mr. Young: | ! ; 
Q. That had nothing to do with the fluctuations of exchange on the pur- 
chases abroad?—A. Practically none at all, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And rent I observe here has increased?—A. Yes, on certain warehouse 
space. 3 
~ @. From?—A. Rent has increased from $6,000, which was the low in the 
first year to $25,000 in the last year. 
Q. Is that larger premises rented?—-A. Yes. There were very small premises 
rented to begin with and then there were larger premises rented. On the other 


ab 


hand, in the lower part of ‘this particular statement there is an item “rent. 


received,” the last line, which shows the revenue received from rent. 
Q. That is in respect of what premises?—A. That is in respect of some of 
the premises which they occupy and which they have leased to other tenants. 
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Q. And then there is an item “net premiums earned on time payment 
accounts” as a profit?—-A. As a revenue. 

Q. What is the explanation of that?—-A. There is a deferred payment plan 
in the company under which 20 per cent is added to the sale price which the 
customer must pay unless he has paid his account within eighteen months of 
the time of the sale. If he has paid up his deferred payment within eighteen 
months he gets a rebate of this 20 per cent. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Is that 20 per cent reflected in the mark-up?—A. It is reflected in the 
sales. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Included you mean?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Then the man who pays cash gets his goods much below that mark-up. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: The mark-up does not apply to the man who pays cash. 

The Witness: He has to pay 20 per cent more if he does not pay cash, 
that is the only difference. 

Mr. Young: The man who buys on time pays just the same. 

Mr. SomMmeERvILLE: No, no, the mark-up is the same on the goods. When 
goods are sold on this deferred payment plan a provision is made that 20 per 
cent be added to the sale price, but if the purchaser pays within eighteen 
months nothing is charged. 


The WitTNEss: Right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. He gets them at the cash price?—A. Right. 
Q. And if he does not pay within eighteen months then this 20 per cent 
really becomes effective?—A. That is it. 
Q. And it operates only after eighteen months?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And only to the extent to which the account has not been paid within 
the eighteen months?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. That is, on the unpaid portion of the account?—A. I have no definite 
information on that. _ 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. But this $49,000 represents the premium on these accounts which were 
not paid within eighteen months?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And which go back into the receipts of the company and are credited in 
this way?—A. Yes, sir. | 


By Mr. Factor: | 
Q. And the mark-up has nothing to do with this?—A. No. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. It is really a penalty for non-payment?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. It is selling on cash terms if you pay within eighteen months?—A. Yes, 
sir, that is what it is. 
Q. And in order to ensure payment within eighteen months then this 
penalty of 20 per cent is added?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Senn: 

Q. I notice there is a substantial provision for bad debts in 1934, more 
than previously. Is that considered sufficient to meet the bad debts that have 
to be written off?—A. I am advised that that is the amount the auditors recom- 
mended should be provided in that year, in accordance with the condition of the 
accounts at the closing of the year. 

The CuarrmMan: This apparently is an adjusting year. 

The Witness: I would think so, from the look of it. 


By Mr. Senn: 


@. Would you say that the previous provisions for bad debts were all 
absorbed in former years or are part of them included in this amount?—A. The 
amounts actually.provided in former years are not shown here. The auditors 
at the end of the last year considered that the amount needed was larger than 
before. 

Q. But these amounts that were set aside in former years were they really 
bad debts that had been written off, or was it just a provision that had been 
made for them?—A. Provision for both I think. The usual method is to pro- 
vide a certain amount to write off bad debts, and debts that look as if they 
might occur and become bad debts. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In any event, this provision was made of $67,000 last year?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. And because it was made as one of the items the expenses for the year 
are increased?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that probably accounts for the small loss of $190. 
By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River) : 
(. With regard to this item Salaries and Commission, that takes in wages? 
—A. Yes, sir. 


(. Have you a statement showing wages and salaries?—A. They are dealt 
with in a later statement. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. What is the nature of the commissions, are they commissions on sales? 
—A. Yes, sir 
e Db) e 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you just deal with the question of wages and salaries now?—A. 
There is a statement submitted in connection with this and I can outline the 
general policy and conditions. 

@. Yes?—A. With regard to the regular staff, store hours are from 9 to 6, 
six days a week, with 14 hours off for lunch, making a 464 hour week. 


Overtime 


Overtime after 6 p.m. and after 1 p.m. on Saturday afternoons in July and 
August when the store is closed, is paid for over and above the regular week’s 
wages, at the regular rate. 

Q. On a cash basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. We had some evidence in connection with other companies where overtime . 
was compensated by giving a person an hour off some other day?—A. They 
are paid in cash in this store. With regard to legal holidays, no reduction is 
made from regular weekly wages on account of legal or religious holidays upon 
which the store is closed. A full week’s wage is still paid in spite of the fact 
that there might be a holiday in it. 

Q. That covers not only legal but religious holidays?—A. Yes. With regard 
to bonuses, spiffs, and commissions, department managers in addition to their 
salaries get a bonus based on profits of their department. Spiffs are given at 
the discretion of department managers from time to time. 
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Q. “Spiffs,” that is another name for a commission?—A. A spiff is a com- 
mission for moving certain lines of goods. It usually refers to goods which have 
been in the store for quite a little time and the managers are anxious to have 
them moved. In the furniture and ready-to-wear departments a commission is 
divided amongst salesmen when operating expenses for the department are less 
than a certain percentage of sales. 


Employees’ Discounts 


Managers and assistant managers get 20 per cent and other employees 
10 per cent on all purchases for their own use, except on clearing and broken 
lines in some cases. . 


Salary Cuts 


Two cuts of 10 per cent each went into effect in March, 1932 and May, 1933 
but these did not affect employees earning less than $12 a week, nor did it reduce 
the wages of any employees to less than $12 a week. In addition, married men, 
and many others earning over $12 a week, were not cut and it was found that 
in one the last 10 per cent cut worked out to about 5 per cent of the total 
pay-roll. 

Q. 5 per cent of the total payroll, that is, it only affected half the employees? 
—A. No, it probably affected more than half the employees, but the actual 
total dollars of the payroll were only 5 per cent less rather than 10 per cent 


less. 
Q. Oh yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


ac Did it apply to all salaries?—A. It applied to everything over $12 a 
week. 
Q. The same rate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Will you please proceed?—A. Christmas Bonus. Up till last year the 
company always paid a Christmas ‘bonus, running up to $100 for department 
managers. 


Holidays . 

In the last year there have been no holidays with pay, but regular employees 
have been permitted to take time off without pay by arrangement. Previous to 
the last year, managers were given two weeks per annum with pay, and all 
other employees one week with pay and one week without pay, which could 
be expended by arrangement. Last year managers got 14 days holidays, one 
day at a time. They were not allowed off for two weeks time with pay but 
one day at a time when it was convenient. 

Q. And there are certain sickness relief funds in the company?—A. Yes 
sir. 

Q. To which the employees contribute?—A. Yes. All employees who wish 
to do so, pay 15 cents per week which entitles them to free medical attention 
of all kinds, including operations. A doctor retained by the company is in the 
store from 9 to 10 every morning for the purpose of attending to employees, 
and he is sent to the houses of any employees who may be off through sickness 
or accident. Those who do not wish to subscribe the 15 cents per week do not 
need to do so, and are not entitled to the services of the company doctor, but 
very frequently. the company will have its doctor attend and even operate on 
valuable employees in spite of their not being numbered amongst subscribers. 

All regular employees are entitled to be paid for one full week of sickness 
in each year, and this is extended in the case of each employee by one week 
for each year in which they have been in the service of the company. Individual 
consideration is, however, given to all cases of sickness, and a valuable or 
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promising employee kept away by a bona fide sickness or accident, whose 
means would be severely strained through non-receipt of wages, would in all 
probability be paid in full for at least a month of absence and often longer, 
even though the length of service did not provide for it. 


Marital Status : 

There are no fixed rules, but in recent years preference has been given to 
those who need the employment, and to whom a salary is a virtual necessity. 
Married men get a minimum of $18 a week. 


Temporary Staffi—Rates 

Employees are taken on at a rate depending on experience, appearance,. 
age, etc., 1.e. according to their value, rather than to the minimum for which 
they could be obtained. They are paid at weekly rates but in the case of less: 
than a full week, at hourly rates equivalent to their weekly rate. 
Overtime 

Temporary employees working for a full week for a fixed weekly rate, get 
overtime in addition, for any time in excess of regular store hours. 


Legal Holidays 

No deduction from weekly pay is made for temporary employees working 
for a full week in which a legal or religious holiday occurs. 

Q. And do they get legal and religious holidays?—A. Yes. Regular em- 
ployees get paid for holidays. 

Q. Now your scale of wages?—A. That is statement No. 2. 

Q. Statement No. 2 shows the total number of employees for 1934?—A.. 
Yes, the total number of employees. 

Q. 588 made up of?—A. 311 regular employees made up of 137 male and 
174 female employees. I might add that in this company the number of 
temporary employees is very large in comparison with other department stores. 

Q. And the temporary employees, according to this statement number to?—. 
A. 228. | 

By the Charman: 
Q. A total of 588?—A. 538, yes. 


By Mr Sommerville: 

Q. That is a very large percentage of temporaries is it not?—A. The regular 
temporary employee, that is, an employee taken on temporarily who is gradually 
becoming regular is not considered a regular employee until he has been six 
months in the service, so that in itself leaves a larger number of temporaries. 
In any event, it has been the practice in so far as possible to spread out employ-. 
ment among as many people as possible because of the difficulties of the last 
few years in connection with employment. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. Then they are not called temporary because of lack of experience, it 
is only because they are temporary employees?—A. ‘Yes, sir; there are really 
two categories of temporary employees, that is regular temporaries and real 
temporaries. . 

@. And the minimum wage does not apply to temporary employees, does. 
it? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Oh yes, they have got to be paid the hourly rate based 
on the weekly rate. ifs 


By Mr. Sommerville: } 
@. Now. then, you have given us a statement below that, statement No. 
3 showing the way in which these are divided up, total employees by grades?’ 
—A. These are regular employees down below, 311. 
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Q. 311 regular employees in 1934?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of whom 178 were getting under $15 and 123 were getting over $15? 
—A. Yes sir, $15 or over. 

Q. And in the case of women there were 137 female employees, 6 getting 
under $12, 23 getting from $12 to $15, and 108 getting $15 or over?—A. Yes 
sir. That is one comment that should be made in connection with that, in 
connection with the six male employees getting below $12 and the four female 
employees; the records of the company give those particulars but in fact those 
consist, except in the case of two parcelers, of the same people working in 
different departments. 

Q. Oh, getting some money from each department?—A. So all except two 
out of these ten would really be moved into the $12 to $14.99 category. 

Q. That being so, there are only two out of the twelve then that would be 
getting below that?—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And they are parcelers?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Inexperienced?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. They do not have to have grade 11 certificates to be parcelers there, do 
they, the same as in the Hudson’s Bay?—A. Not that I have heard of, Mr. 
Heaps. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now then, with reference to your examples of price spreads, statement 
No. 11 indicated the maintained mark-up on the operations. What was the 
maintained mark-up for the year on all the operations?—A. 43 per cent. 

. And in your dress goods?—A. 42 per cent in dress goods. 

. In shoes?—A. 41 per cent. 

Ready-to-wear?—A. 37 per cent. 

. Men’s clothing?—A. 39 per cent. 

. And furniture?—A. 37 per cent. 

. Carpets?—A. 43 per cent. 

. And on the average?—A. 43 per cent. 

. After all mark-downs?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And statements 4, 5, 6 and 7 give illustrations of these mark-ups. In 
the furniture department you have given us illustrations running from 27 per 
cent to?—A. 92 per cent. 

Q. Yes, and the average on the whole is 37 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in men’s clothing?—A. In men’s clothing the average is 39 per 
cent; the individual spreads run from 78 per cent down to 20-7 per cent. 

Q. Yes, and in women’s ready-to-wear?—A. The average being 37 per 
cent; the individual spreads run from 95-2 per cent down to 11-1 per cent. 

Q. And in women’s shoes?—A. The average being 41 per cent; the spread 
is from 64:4 per cent down to mark-downs. 

_ Q. Yes, there are three items there, one item calf pumps sold at 16 per 
cent below cost; one at 27 per cent below cost; and another sold at 28 per cent 
below cost?—A. Yes. | 
_ Mr. Iustry: They may have been clearance sales. 

The Witness: That is the original mark-down that they put on the 
books. 

Mr. SomMeErvILLE: ‘The first bought at $1.05 and marked to sell at 88 
cents; the next bought at $1.21 to sell at 88 cents; and the third bought at 
$1.26 to sell at 88 cents. 

The CHairMANn: All sold at 88 cents. I imagine it was a special sale. 

| The Witness: That is the only case of loss leader that we came across. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will now take Dupuis Frérea Limited 


OO 


DOOQOLOO 
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DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE 


CoMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEETS AS AT 31st JANUARY, 1925 To 1934 


— 1925 1926 1927 
$ §6cts $* “ete. $ cts. 
ASSETS 

1\Current— : 
2 Cash’on Hand andaniBank. 6... dase once ayes 19,070 91 11,734 74 41,887 16 
3 Accounts (Receivable. brea Teh ent eek. Fee setae 368,360 90 434,977 81 475,329 22 
4 Bilis RecelVa ble Aya. Uebel s usnes eee Gow Sadat sh omeeares 8,917 58 16,031 54 19,176 05 
5 Reserve for Doubtful Accounts.............0..6.- 5,600 00 9,500 00 9,900 00 
6 Investments aby ost. ol Ok aah «BU REID Sea West’, aes ae LATE SERS ct REAR as meen ge gee 
‘i Meer and tsOru soo kic. 25 ak a oa Oe tA hd Se ED 1,128,782 00) 1,392,491 00 1,521,418 00 
8 Supplicesie . Lel..tewakent eataies pitate tes eae. ae 6, 68 ,022 00 8, 022 00 
9 1,526,399 39) 1,853,757 09| 2,056,832 43 
10| Sundry— 
11 Life Insurance Policies— 
12 Py BRIG ae rey Maen cvaig tae eaeevanete nape as 62,182 17 62,182 17 62, 182-17 
13 Cash’ Surrender. Valu@s. (occ c's cng b cote din sees wall awe eee 2 oon SRR ane Ce ae chert aa 
14 Accumulated Reserves, Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 

panies ser aye det OO ed sed LPR. ED gre Sante oe SENS, A ari Ae ooh OA bie MEAL afl iia ane Sera 
15 Accounts Paid tn “AG VeN Ce kr oh Ce iS OR Dae Oe RAIS DANE SOR eS i 1 ee Es acca Ba Pais a 
16 Mail Order tlnrvestin ent ee ee eee eee RU ccs Ge al eret cic gasteoesattohhe og emi oh, at Mt egal eas sae ssf case coat Gee a 
17 PHOMMOTION Expense, oe ac te we wie we eo sels WE dite o wllsle Lia's, a gre Biers Ochi Rectal ene tere seas eth ea ene 
18 Deferred MG Wares. yr Snir ad walk o a Wa aw miele eaarestiaret 172, 944 27 167,747 20 233,660 70 
19 Sinking: Fund Investmientss. ssiesii us eke s she's ta te elie 48,000 00 48,000 00 48.700 00 
20 283,126 44 277,929 37 344,542 87 
21| Fizred— 
22 ‘Landand-Build ines: 4 oe eos Re oes ao ope 2,146,204 15} 2,181,657 22} 2,181,139 64 
23 Furniture, Fixtures & Rolling Stock.................. 466,088 31 497,731 40 512,809 13 
24 Depreciation Reserve, Furniture, Fixtures and Rolling 

SEO Ei. Wee e hose. Data aot rer eene ete get a eee ae 24,760 00 32,160 00 43,560 00 
25 2,587,532 46} 2,647,228 62} 2,650,388 77 
QE Good wilhres st Has. Ux the Pete hie ie es vials da ace e Bite eS 1,239,920 38] 1,239,920 38] 1,239,920 38 
27 5,636,978 67} 6,018,835 46) 6,291,684 45 

LIABILITIES 

28) Current— 
29 BM GOAT oe pale Waly Are Peet mes “8 Cy Niele wie Beata Ateaiite ee 690,000 00 S87 SEO D7) i is Soee are ee 
30 Accounts: Payable—Trade woot. ile Uiskdes 213,996 83 348,382 75 481,568 87 
31 Tub ani duel amp ES cl DOE En Ay 47,996 36 21,471 48 26,965 92 
32 Bilis Pavablevss)<s Wun Cet e hee ees cian seals sane 61,561 78 92,348 90 118,593 74 
33 Accrued Interest on Mortgages. ...0 00... cece tee ee 900 00 1,060 00 8,962 00 
34 Accrued Dividends on Preferred Stock............... 29,872 34 31,453 31 31,195 31 
35 Reserve {or Income Taxes. 2. ic. 'ac' sos atta bs ofits o tae ieh calle aber ce Aum » Bias Puy Abie Mia be= Sein ee he nied 
36 1,044,327 31] 1,382,227 41 667,285 84 
37|Reserves— 
38 Reciprocal Tnsuranes: 4.0. IO ORRIN OL. bree RT, RAE NS Anne, Mee og ale stars 
39 Contingenciesinn aids. savece onset teh w feed pita umeoes 28,189 87 46,812 80 43,554 30 
40 TA COLUCU CTO LaOS 1. sly wictetaaal. tare okt Gane ea eruete ec elas ner 12,905 15 15, 00.01 13,685 06 
41 41,095 02 62,168 71 57,239 36 
42| Fized— 
43 Mortgages and Long Term Loans..................... 47,390 00 67,390 00} 1,055,475 80 
44| Capital— | 
45 Special Medeomable Pld’, Aci. hea «Bante celeee < 1,595,500 00) 1,595,500 00} 1,595,500 00 
46 CORTON Se alike oe atte es akan il oe ci a ie 2,000,000 00} 2,000,000 00) 2,000,000 00 
47 Surplus—Previous Balance.................ceee ec ceeee 887,849 51 908, 666 34 911,549 34 
48 OV VOatie. Ll... ee has eee oe OLIGE. 20,816 83 2,883 00 4,634 11 
49 4,504,166 34! 4,507,049 34) 4,511,683 45 
50 5,636,978 67| 6,018,835 46] 6,291,684 45 
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Statement No. 1 


CoMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEETS AS AT 31sT JANUARY 1925 To 1934 


<A e eeey |GFeeeaeREEREORTeneremcceee (i ceeaarenennoeinceiemmnsmenncneed p c-areeesesnmrenererrencecererenees reereeeereereeeeereeereeeceeee ees re a a 


SpE TT \k PRR (ir BASEN marserer-verearmenecconr Vs cememiermecemmemememncmnns memmernssceneeset (recast ce EE © SUM R Sr aTY [EINES CEDA EEE ree 


Soo ONS 0 (6 eT a 88 Te Bae US 91.8) 9) #) wo. G8; O66), BOE a! 6 ide) ole © Bb aking tl ous Kin idan! nth Gist «. aie 


TS Sa ST TN ik SSeS Sa ST eae ate] (Te Pap Seer peg roars yond Ar Rutrasecirinmermeairas sree eel Kee ee ee Sener Pen ee ae | (Oe 


‘ian Binene aac Point ee le ee | a ee eh 


435,203 77 


Te aaa ac (is Seeubew haat errata ae sccpeememes pel bie tems ueeeeeeeemenecemeaecnoere oe ber eee, ey a ee ety eae ae Ue os) 


2,202,962 35 


674,487 13 
125,000 06 


ee ee a | ee | a | reer ahem | oem Pg te 


2,752,449 48 


=e ee cp = sacra ae pee ol (eee a EE [en ee ee re ee (ee ee ee 


1,239,920 38 


Se re | eee ene ee | ene ef pe ese | anne it ee cy 


Pr es teas eT SEs et Me Nee Te Lei es SOL aiye\ a Sule l] ee, oT 8 ih (were, /8:' (1s, 'e iP oh e100) 18) 1624 nh wl ee Na\ ey (ah evel SCal-phieh et cs. ip orice. o. Splisiie! 1¥., bos 0 Yamagata Mer ORER aN AMUN EY che tan cic hameseene 


5,993,062 41 


rn | ee | ee 
—————————— Fe a 


50,000 00 
305,530 63 


545,002 49 


9,447 08 


9,447 08 


1,037,032 48 


4,401,580 36 


SE ASAE OL OAT) Rin Bil A Ap S88 O66 Wb) 04 2) 6) Oe um NPS +100 fo! ie (0)/6. 16. 6. sie 1) S10) @ 9 ee @: 8 rate sei Mie ae lalla ele lolol eeveleeih ovele) aval a ele e5e eet ene 


| ffs | oe 


SS | || Smee f mess mss | cet ges | 


ee EO OO | | O_O 


—_—_—_———_—————— | nn — en ee | | | SO 


i | em] (ae a | ee ey 


ie cree ee reer) lane ee) | nnn a ca ce SS | a ee ee pee 


<A me! iG: mRnSRRSE Mmtememmmmciesazremaecse) (Gs samemmmmentmemmcacteneemesscumeeseecce ba- comme eS ae, ee eae ee ee ee ee eee 


1928 1929 1930 1931 
$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 
50,295 29 23,259 56 2ORaal 20; 121 87 
573,009 49 499,869 94 487,655 59 535,380 00 
10,650 85 10,650 85 9,400 85 
9,250 00 7,250 00 7,643 93 53,538 00 
Bice tot chien nda Hall PS a a 0 ea ae ti Ma 5,160 00 
1,767,036 42| 1,486,040 00] 1,246,449 39 1,020,649 50 
11,038 00 10,175 00 10,954 00 11,344 00 
2,402,780 05} 2,022,745 35] 1,767,587 01 1,039,417537 
Biers eared eee ee [OS ahi at lebs Ade t. Vibc grr HEAL: te Wc hee cutee dy Pie dct hl 
Siete tod Geers 77, 147 00 82,549 00 88,605 09 
ae chat BATU S Mt oe a tne mn bannato 7,681 23 
42,325 68 36,063 68 30,011 78 25,000 00 
phat sed ohne pe tok ial wae RECs s eM i 75,000 00 75,000 00 
20,000 00 20,000 00 50,000 00 50,000 00 
169,618 30 146,084 74 137,993 46 115,155 46 
59,300 00 67,500 00 79,000 00 91,400 00 
353,426 15 346,795 42 454,554 24 452,841 78 
2,188,656 35} 2,188,656 35 2,188,656 35} 2,189,251 35 
579,698 44 597,565 92 622,389 53 647,602 72 
57,960 00 82,595 40 100,090 60 112,060 00 
2,710,394 79] 2,703,626 87 2,711,045 88 2,724,854 07 
1,239,920 38] 1,239,920 38} 1,239,920 38 1,239,920 38 
6,706,521 37| 6,313,088 02] 6,173,107 51 5,956,733 60 
503,939 32 275,000 00 225,000 00 100,000 00 
411,077 60 200,173 19 166, 734 51 202,319 29 
25,645 38 18,122 20 14,613 32 7,049 41 
118,270 83 101,129 68 117,055 25 112,613 75 
420 00 30,267 00 30,189 06 30,186 00 
SOQ OL 31,675 31 31,299 31 30,933 31 
A A OTC 15,000 00 9,114 11 5,766 08 
1,085,680 44 726,367 38 594,005 50 488,867 84 
EGE A ESP SAS el See eee 7,681 23 
45,544 92 
BOE AON Fite Senet peeks eb. | doves apc tee, Pink 7,681 23 
1,055,475 80 1,055,475 80} 1,035,475 80} 1,059,725 80 
1,595,500 00} 1,595,500 00] 1,595,500 00] 1,595,500 00 
2,000,000 00} 2,000,000 00} 2 000,000,C0} 2,000,000 00 
916,183 45 924,320 21 935,744 84 948,126 21 
8,136 76. 11,424 63 12,381 37 143,167 48 
4,519,820 21} 4,531,244 84] 4,543,626 21 4,400,458 73 
6,706,521 37} 6,313,088 02] 6,173,107 51 5,956,733 60 


oO 
———————— 


5,993,062 41 


1933 1934 

$ cts $ cts 
1 
36,638 16 36, 754 77| 2 
501,982 36 474,276 64| 3 
ee 
40,161 80 54,283 48] 5 
124,055 02 12,o0teb0) 6 
789,954 48 716,137 36] 7 
9,960 00 8,285 00} 8 
1,422,488 22} 1,193,747 79] 9 
10 
11 
Ph eee 4 AR Sale Sys 1s 
37,201/25 39,759 10/13 
9,853 09 11,619 98/14 
reno ctahniteecsiresh och dees Mok Loiaeenta hse ame Rae 15 
75,000 00 75,000 00/16 
50,000 00 50,000 00/17 
14,217 57 57,915 76|18 
92,600 00 251,300 00/19 
338,871 91 485,594 84/20 
2,178,047 15} 2,133,047 15/21 
685, 749 36 694,948 10/22 
142,164 60 187,681 53/23 
2,721,631 91) 2,640,313 72/24 
1,239,920 38} 1,239,920 38/25 
5,722,912 42| 5,559,576. 73126 
27 
HOS OOOROO Ge yes ele gol. 28 
QO 242054: 136,594 51129 
DR BoE Th i Na a SAN ESTE ey 30 
39,137 79 66,973 60/31 
25,738 00 24,867 00/32 
MOBS 149,842 31133 
322 G52 11,947 37/34 
851,301 99 390, 224 79135 
36 
9,853 09 11,619 98/37 
38 
39 
9,853 09 11,619 98)/40 
41 
957,077 00 910,000 00/42 
43 
1,595,500 00} 1,595,500 ¢0/44 
2,000,000 CO| 2,000,000 00/45 
806,080 36 809,180 34/46 
3,099 98 156,948 38/47 
4,404,680 34] 4,247,731 96/48 
5,722,912 42) 5,559,576 73:49 
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DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TRADING AND Prorit AND Loss FOR THE YEARS ENDED 31sT JANUARY 
1925 to 1934 


ee 1925 1926 1927 
$ ~ cts $ 6 =e cts $ cts. 
1| Store— 
DW) Sal ee iccec vans bleed nia tewlaiys Velo india amare tiie « 00 + deia's pee sinus «9:6 | ae g «deen gles asl Sits eerie wieght ca aay 
3 Cost of Sales— 
4 Opening INVEntory.....c ciccecc ce estsdotesccee wore el awa spe stair <lecavena saps. oats goa anaes 
5 Add—Purchases ye ¢sii5s beh deeineles + dan gan comes +s | dee eke weed dal tae aaa ee ole ee ers 
6 Ditty Bnd Wrroigh tn. sone cccceye oss dayne mine ate © Fess sate oor ce 6 8 ate, Son 0 [te aca) 0.7 ale cee esa 
BE eee eee eS ee en A inccx ng) lane's g rem hike gir 26 apechc eee ae DC: 2 
8 Deduct Closing In VOntOry soe. oes bdo ts cere 8 cea) Maree nea tonap aia e Nie aan oe oleae 
9 [GD AE a vite, Fe Pe GN ee 
SSS ee SSS Eee 
10 Grose! Protibsins Tea tedbie lena h 4 ais iste eae to Ae 0 Sales ole ay ccd JR vcalete W erates ne fiero ace ay eta ed ee 
11 General Pixpensesy 9 nciAs!> siecce sig oss danas ainaeaaee.s seams mae nape sso [itm we Go Rie a Ly asl ene aan 
12 Bad Debres ra iors Peg rene 4, deers etn wile Neveutte Mate va crane’ ostla ala vaciels Bae = Ao een sly eee eae ate ee mee 
13 INET HOF ED ik vinlaans chats atten cooled aaee mace fisais 06/8 PRs coach craw ska feta slate eee ete eae aie eee 
acorn tea ees et eee] LSS eee Se eS 
14|Mail Order— 
TEP ake ei cst gO de goo bo Poe seas tie & a. dane sem aot ag cls) Shae a > Eoaaie akeaiahe S214 5 aa giaiets San ea, a i 
16 Cost of Sales— 
17 Cipening In VenlOry, . <-> men aaleg sac = vee tage ope wap t+ [declares ciala > alii dw, gaits tags (atall Dei Re ocala es 
18 Purchases: invluding Duty and “Preighs. a. ees is tle aie eo ieee So cegn anime oats Reade pectic 
19 Closing Inventory... %)..Q0s Sesu'sone t+ damcamm tones «Piero ina ples | dee aarti? ell 4a eo a Ree a 
1) an, Fo: nr Carne Oey mminemmmnan nay Me umrn i nM. POCKET Tae ee he PNR OB Be Ge 
21 GQPOSE Profit. oe or oh p> btu web» leave & ores hgeene ae | Teds ed > Saks | ta ee ee 
22 General Pixpersess: ¢ 5. ts eee sos dane ce ce oe teed Pere rages vein seal diana ch ato ae ee 
23 Nev BOSS ee ee 5 oe A odin ere he eaten a Remnant 2 ates oe cll Satelite acc eo alee eectee fe oe oct ae 
24| Consolidated— 
25 1 exe decline tacraraniomcay ans ie Wrens Sn sis marta mmeRremraRd ? ThA ipo SP SHS 4,748,258 89] 5,242,722 97) 5,868,718 05 
26 Cost of Sales— 
27 Opening Inventory............. Cmaps ama oye hip oke ra A 1,075,168 00) 1,128,782 00} 1,392,491 00 
28 Add—Purchases, Duty and Freight................ 3,344,533 441 3,860,281 06) 4,263,522 88 
29 4,419,701 44] 4,989,063 06} 5,656,013 88 
30 Deduct—Closing Inventory...........6.0.sscceeeee 1,128,782 00} 1,392,491 00} 1,521,418 00 
31 3,290,919 44] 3,596,572 06) 4,134,595 88 
$2 GTOSSIE TONE. Vice eee Cr oe wise Vivsces ate aes Eee tein mahal rene oi 1,457,339 45} 1,646,150 91 "1,734, 12217 
33 Conreral dix ponses. sack co sass coe oe sre) Sa uiete ee 1,296,113 98] 1,506,422 42) 1,606,631 89 
34 INSEL ROOFED. fac Soe ee ta we wae eed rete sauna 161,225 47 139,728 49}. 127,490 28 
35|Surplus Adjustments— 
36 THEGING 1 At PLOVlGlOG Aad a a ose dra mare ene 16,718 72 14,461 49 232 17 
37 Preferred Stock Dividends............. 0.2.2.0 cee eeees 123,689 92 122,384 00 122,624 00 
38 Wiscount aw Provorved Stock written Ofli.c. . oe ce dese de ws sce vate Ss aN Alt oes 2 4 hain OM Gate ahem eames eye 
39 Adiustment.re. Life [nsuranee sn acces se + bas amen ersiy a | Suny: siete eee | iene sila >Otain | ial ali la 
40 excess Book Value'or Instrance Collected. Ue har 0 fc. bids colons tx cuemncisih tele cua e o.c-a.ccne at Anca akaclerieniaie 
41 Profit Oh MXCHAHOG. cc tees oe rae orc tae Oe fares SRK ire Rane Mette ety nod eo ill die metre otcerte at 
42 Depreciation Adjustimenty 6 pce cece os ots pins sued =| tei oleleda alae anal) Agi ation etal ary | del ear 
43 Profit.on Preferred Shares Redeetried. .0070 ooo Poor. e oss lecovespsouay deepen uakell daha Caan Maney het | ean sien nl ats 
44 Toss on Salé’ot Real Hstate. coon ores ssw be ee Me deve cce-e o | de octane Mey Tee dade! ath talgieye kc ta cate eam a ie 
45 140,408 64 136,845 49 - 122,856 17 
46 Net INCREASE IN SU RPO Ueahs cobs te eke ne aie 20,816 83 2,883 00} 4,634 11 


ee ————— 


*Includes Reorganization Expenses. 
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Statement No. 2 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TRADING AND PROFIT AND Loss FoR THE YEARS ENDED 318T JANUARY, 


1925 Tro 1934 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
$ cts. CLs. SN icts. eo) te. Sate $.-eta. $ cts. 

Wows 1 
5,069 352 98} 4,619,874 96) 4,485,324 84 4,212,917 98) 4,111,390 99} 3,552,192 16) 3,528,471 41] 2 
3 
1,521,418 00} 1,377,408 00) 1,118,953 00 899,868 00 786,480 30 735,706 98 652,482 48] 4 
3,171,830 34] 2,749,122 07) 2,740,358 88 5 
148,963 42 Liz avec ls 100, 357 22)f 2,675,160 88] 2,669,990 43} 2,288,529 89} 2,341,821 61] 6 
4,842,211 76] 4,239,293 24| 3,959,669 10} 3,575,028 88] 3,456,470 73] 3,024,236 87 2,994,304 09] 7 
1,377,408 00 1,118,953 00 899, 868 00 786,480 30 735,706 98 652,482 48 604,831 0G) 8 
3,464,803 76] 3,120,340 24] 3,059,801 10 2,788,548 58) 2,720,763 75 2,371,754 39] 2,389,473 09} 9 
1,604,549 22) 1,499,534 72 1, 425, 523 74| 1,424,369 40) 1,390,627 24 1,180, 437 77|. 1,138,998 39 10 
1,450,994 40] 1,309,229 57| 1,273,289 30 1,213,518 60) 1,200,807 23) 1,099,334 75 988,627 03/11 
5,835 36 el Wey 12,945 48 SO asi yey ae See leh weed ay 9,160 00 ae) 50,667. 71/12 
147,719 46 186,391 83 139,288 96 158,492 48 ~ 180,109 74 71,943 02 99, 703 §8]13 
. i + 80 S0RTOEEE * 14 
1,799,775 54] 2,109,542 50) 2,302,318 27} 2,042,821 14] 2,056,130 22} 1,4C0,039 60} 1,048,623 35/15 
16 
364, 582 61 389,628 42 367,087 00 346,581 39 234,169 20 160,046 56 137,472 00]17 
1,303,593 60| 1,400,683 77} 1,545,670 88) 1,307,506 01) 15,308,962 04 901,417 33) 682,038 13)18 
1,668,176 21] 1,790,312 19} 1,912,154 88 1,654,087 40} 1,548,131 24) 1,061,463 89] 819,510. 13)19 
389,628 42 367,087 00 346,581 39 234,169 20 160,046 56 137,472 00 111,306 36/20 
1,278,547 79} 1,423,225 19} 1,565,573 49) 1,419,918 20} 1,383,084 68 ‘923,991 89 708,203 77/21 
B21 227, 35 686,317 31 736, 744 78 622,902 94 673,045 54 476,047 71 340,419 56/22 
531,020 45 739,072 51 AZ Ode OW 764,775 58 711,043 86 545,537 29 408,969 64/23 
9,792 70 52,755 20 5,907 59 141,872 64 37,998 32 69,489 58 68,550 08/24 
(eo 25 
6,869,128 52| 6,729,417 46) 6,767,643 11 6,255, 739 12 6,157,521 21| 4,952,231 76) 4,577,094 74/26 
5 : | 27 
1,521,418 00} 1,767,036 42} 1,486,040 00) 1,246,449 39] 1,020,649 50 895,753 54 789,954 48)28 
4,988,969 97| 4,262,569 01) 4,385,783 98} 3,982,666 89| 3,978,952 47] 3,189,947 22} 3,023,859 74|/29 
6,510,387 97) 6,029,605 43 5,871, 823 98} 5,229,116 28] 4,999,601 97} 4,085,700 76] 3,813,814 22|30 
1,767,036 42} 1,486,040 00} 1,246,449 39) 1,020,649 50 895,753 54 789,954 48 716,137 36)31 
4,743,351 55| 4,548,565 43] 4,625,374 59 4,208,466 78| 4,103,848 43} 3,295,746 28) 3,097,676 86 32 
2,125,776 97| 2,185,852 03] 2,162,268 52 2,047,272 34] 2,063,672 78 1,656,485 48} 1,479,417 88/33 
1,987,850 21] 2,052,215 40) 2,028,887 15} 2,030,652 50 1,921,561 36] 1,654,339 29] 1,448,264 38/34 
137,926 76 133,636 63 33/381 ‘37 16,619 84 142,111 42 2,146 19 31,153 50/35 
U7 Sie ee re es ais (ie na arenes Cone ere | nate : eras 36 
SOOOROO eee ewe ara | cs Aone se as 3s ee | ef mes 7,437 60 13,000 OOt sate cco ote . < 
121,790 00 122,212 00 121,000 00 120,070 00 TZORSZSROO ai weno oars 161,304 00/38 
35 OS ERNST 2S aE hie ve pel EE Sie ae nn 13,300 00 13,300 00 13,300 00 19,004 47/39 
EES IRD ta AM oe Baal rays A tetera PARR Sale Rees 24,250 00 ML oe es rs Sheree 4,960 89140 
a MON See L 'cek cle guciktre #0: Siatsuel s GArieceuescie asi) eked as tetennetuamet ae RG SUED DS oS oss on AL 
Re oe pe tenant roa (Rr tat cis ins Coc all ape Sod gus ebemetod ets otia Nev suet rar eels ae SOR alae ieee eles 
RT en hi GEe ya Cm OLR Ae Le dipua ei addaelaya alist a obeual lleketehubeteteretece jaime ak 10,835 40)..............|48 
TO Te MT a ies Wet hn Ee fu nls wr of tar var bce faaey> Las ioe a RR UR a nae ata Bieta odes eae GN 42,167 48/44 
NT a ORE eee ete renee (8 A Wheto sess oRW lean onl OSmai Sten eRetakes cocastin [iclidhotich ov wie Gl'ohopehel <-s 45,000 00/45 
129,790 00 122,212 CO 121,000 00 159,787 32 140,989 79 953 79 188,101 88/46 
8,136 76 11,424 63 12 3S8ie3K 143,167 48 iL ATL Kas 3,099 98 156,948 38/47 
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8624 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT No. 2A 
DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE 
(Store) 
STATEMENT OF GENERAL EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDED JANUARY 31sT, 1934 
$ $ 
Administration— 
SOIAPION, ec s beiaa's ocx die wad oe ee eV OL eee 139,390 62 
VESTS) 212 72) panies onargelgl tg twin dg tal bean ne Wa Spi MRI RRM xe PNT ie 4,584 97 
SNINGIY ELKPONBO. chy:ncanevtes ie crea eek hehe eee a eee ROT ee 6,195 42 
BXOB oes sok dh os wectelo ie ets ies Pca ito pie niko Pens aes Gea. ae ek ae ae 12,451 26 
EXECU YS UXDOHEO Soe ee Sak Ee ee on one le cee 10,758 60 
ENSUE RI COS Re aa os eks siasegs. sree aud a ely "onan Re ek asin? ae Pe Se to 12,159 84 
POSUAHO ear eer ear ene hs EOE Ue Ct CMR LE er ere cee een cnr tae 7,044 82 
Telephones. Wik iis ake ae aU eae Se ae ee fe A) Neem ee ear 7,566 79 
THESTEST OF) LOCI, Nr ra ee re ee ee eer a ee See eee 41,503 00 
TAG, LIED US ates covets Agiiciaste eave Same UOC Fe Ginn aloe ae ek a 50,667 71 
i 292,323 03 
Occupancy— 
PI LATIOR | coc Ceci siivs ehaes obs  dobencactiee aaah: eae SEER WR be ae ee 35,997 86 
PMIDDUGS. oc uk ce eae coer es Bene netics: tee eee 6,722 81 
DUGEY, LUEDCNEO sic oc ac hee fue curen cacy sae ede nie nee RTT MER 128 21 
DUBGTY TONtAla ener eee baste” te et te ren Tam Seen reer 16,490 68 
ERRORS RED TR ALERT EM INE TF MARTIAL ONION SAS 1 NURI ohn Lake esr ye olandanne | 
PUSUPANCE CTY Sete Sot eo Gee Pere ee tet mee Smee erat ee ee 1,700 34 
COBEN booed nc tikatts Sale Ray aR ace Me hat Ta ae Reema Tt Raat ontae 6,461 33 
LETT CTY MAG ORI ENR RNS ES ey EY eRe ONE MRIIER, MAL TING ANTI UG, Bah! 0 toghektwleny ge 5,301 94 
Light Bnd Power pee fee ene ferent Sonn eerie ty ae Nine ie eee 22,272 43 
TNGETESE Olr EMILE Fin cc se eat ee Sea nL rity hae ce ara 126,000 00 
BD BUPOGIE TIONG cn gel teis Bec beuaar a gO 8 Dagens UE AUR LAL 39,492 75 
287,783 23 
Advertising— 
Dalariag Use OL Rue a eal Me te ie a a 18,117 20 
ag NTE Ce. GR USEE BM De Jee. Sok Rae 2p Na icc MMi, WO DUP Nite CR bbe eee B. 9,422 84 
MHOFY Mexpense ee ney fo Ree ee ee Cee cine oe ai ee ee 3,627 85 
CATORIENS ANG, ATA DU ets vee cei you arabs oc kas. omit che Rae WE a 662 11 
Tosranimesiand. ES OMIOdiICAly tonal aas ): cthek fae oe ee 7,062 49 
SWSDADETS arse selec cle wiarie Develo te ert ce eee mene eet ie aie Lee ee ee 120,733 20 
ata loge (leroy ooo o's 4.6 denen ive denen’ sop cnc Aan anes Cae et a eee 1,767 53 
161,393 22 
Buying— 
ee LE: big Tek Ryd rede eck CNR REAL “aR eam a aa ple teria bese Bie, «5 bs le dy 58,567 54 
Solty 8) og 4 AR Rn ala ney Sea ene a iM tect AAA AME Leth tera! 8 fd onl 1,808 49 
PUIG PA. MEX OEM cok oy Ai sd) tenet deta Samah os oS ae eee ate ee 259 29 
‘LEA VEUING TUXPOleG tee eee cee Leet eet) ame aan 3,724 79 
64,360 11 
Selling Expense— 
PIO. Sede ek ci eee i ae, ee tee ee oo bees 8a 329,915 48 
ol) 0] CFS. BAM angi alee NS 6 a. Dani xed te nominees SnoeRI Re MDA DT EN. Se Rte 53,031 62 
SULT ER NOTEO seus athe! | icles culue oie tesa ets) id Aas Se ae 17,294 16 
Axes onOMUicenses).. eho teeen Tee Cm bem ce tt etn mnie 1,597 50 
TEPAIES Pee ee Ps wr ee eee UE ere eee eh manana 6,107 82 
TUAUPARCE Lic liloy, atine wile cok ee ee caulande boo ae ha ce ee 1,511 84 
Interest on Rolling. Stock) /g°v oo et. on eee, Caen 2,400 00 
Sundry Credits—Mail Order Division...............cccccccccceees 3,646 98 
Dapreciationion oling = toek=.., u.ccvsscuctiaticce ave ac. ee 1,158 20 
409,369 64 
Ariterest'ON LOANS ee See ork ee LUTE TE Ley Apne nee Oe: lan annnenane 13,409 12 
AILOTAMIOUS.. cous Gig diaiteys aX bao foie hers een ak Ch ee 26,161 85 
39,570 97 
1,254,800 20 
Deduct— 
Discouhtetaken cee ects te nes: £20 DEN MER. oy eee 43,330 98 
SUnAry HReVOnuer eee rece Goran tei ees eee |) Eee 2,271 48 
Interest'on Merchandise and Rents: >... ee ee tees: 169,903 00 
215,505 46 
1,039,294 74 
SUMMARY— 
BG TIO DUS. hie wedaas #4 cal e dame ea eons Goce ots Rane ARG eae Cok hace er a a 50,667 71 
MSONOTHL EAXDONGG ss) sv vclels deer tee eae eee et te ene a ee ere 988,627 03 


1,039,294 74 
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Sraramenr No. 2B 


GENERAL EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 3157, 1934 


poy ee 
—_—_—_—_—OO lll oooNl=aVSeQOOeOea“*aae®q*qyqyqeq*=$=$=0 0595858585858 ooo 


Administration— 
LATOR Heh ae eee Bale EE GAS iaecs Poh oe Sars, olay Shale oe oaks, 0 ofl nob aie valepagen 
RESORT Ses he kd PES AE Rn MORN OAR Pas aye HOM 06 LF oot io D.s sin ie noes 


SESS CI ty at O eth Gly eg Sees va Ue te is, thy Se 6» estate eo en BE 


Schur). “pe tee: apa eteaee tite apetaty Me -akt Tr, Mean BRR aA RG) SE SUNN Pe SPN 


ZEATIL Fehon ales CNM RCH AS PE RR, a 28 Pa rat en RA i on RAL DA Seek 
ETE NV re URS eens ke chard war fie sil bia a al pico e @' ae wipe B Lpye os ARR 
RARE EY ttt ciel ode alaska yale Sapte Shad Se a ele a As teh 


Advertising— 
pee beaten igs ele ee ye Brweaved Pe mm eR iI ee a Eb ak A Ure 
Mia WHOADETS Cres Me rls.) CET eE che Paes eb hee Sk PANE ee Pe os ges RO 
SONGS TE 1 ee tee Rae ee ee ee i eS Sue Re ek a a ey a oe 
SerayEN CURA PU MERC eee AD IRAN CAM MA i ly ole tale MWA cateae lel Sale Weer kate 


A aU Tas IC A TORO. 525105 ow Os He SEU WR Bis oa oe pu apie wh Sapien we are lee 
INE Sele VN ALOT MB TRE UIG. 2c lieu 5 UE Tdp is ois ian Gye gee oie See RIEL ee Nis ete 2 
SVIRR ANIL (ALAS BER) Petal to 5s hessoustnelatonwo ad we Sth oenelais te Mabiele Gays + ala ne-« 
ANA eaten ELAS) OCA SOT CCE e's syd ciela Sow 04.0 heal el dvo wlaveilad atm ore ieee 
ave te ce eet Aes, ES Noe Cecis Cgaue PV ae cata min 4's bins auele WEEN a ee es 
SD I BeaER EE OCOLOCTIGL be chek cule x cle nae SRIiRs, bic neva lene URES ahd Hee cao 


Buying— 
Peed ALO re ee Cae ees he he ny Sic SS ED AO Bek oc Rik so GN OE ne Sa Walmer ob Balell ae > 
TENTS PINE eater SRO TR iol. ne teh cas tbsatincptecbe see) ach sine hig eemuelfiare! © mig eae > 
GeV Ine TOOLR TUEPGNSe!.. |. hs Lo ks a's sh BS > oP Road adie e seebgw vals ass 
PP eee yh eos pa Paaticutia 8 LSC ER CE SA oie ab ok atin kee peirw lei Bast 
DEAN TIa, TEMS TBD 3588 Ee eck FRU ee Ee hcl Mee Dee we eam Gry ae oaey 


Shipping and Delivery— 


DP Disee ea pie ee Orth. os Rarer ee OE Se UIs og 5's cig tds eceaiela aoe os 
COMING ANC LRP OSE. cc. unl e et ate oes erie chotach y scnie th wih Waa ote wale elbehec acauat Bhs 
EEN Tg ORCC Ne" alge pide shelf cain del ei pb iy ie ann AA EMEP VU gab 


M.O.D.—Store— 
ALT MITEL 1) CORN Dem T Se eects alee ard tc os tiavarlo Sim citsuriaileclovtelie tenet ahaa! a) Gs che au abesrebe ee auslistac 
Buying— 
Salaried. paar Aoi Oo als leas cess ple Gk eee es hee $ 897 10 
Spal a p egel tS. Gite) tote me ered al. gS Manne ary ae Ie eR Oe 49 14 
Selling— 
PO LACEGEOES Ce ce cits Hil UVES aioe ata WTAE Salas Sines OS Mal ras $1,183 59 
SP MERNOUS Tree ee eae ec er ee re ae 88 55 
PLO DALE OU LTA SIOTE ieee se Ua tele ele ce how elves octane 95 25 


MANUFACTURING—Furrier— 


MANUFACTURING— Dresses— 
Calne and {OMI IeSIOlE nics kind got te Ladies ape Bae ee Hales $ 129 99 
PILE ReDENIAG fate eee lures lca spa ciuis aia op Ce ou 8 6 aie alBRe Risin 9 53 
Rr Paee DEO Eich eg AR w Sasi ol nets cae ato ofa ee Bs ee 842 10 


TCee UE, TOW OOUO Te 2 :, cscs ae ich weacg so Shes eennelns oe ee 


MANUFACTURING—Coats— 
ERISA COS eee ete aes GT ee he TS cic iol ate wus tine crenata a ecaRTn es 


$ 
34,436 10 
1,421 73 
1,268 CO 
1,787 79 
3,677 29 
1,533 99 
1,509 67 


4,612 74 
553 96 
13,830 83 
857 43 
717 12 


4,284 29 
674 10 
1,264 10 
200 95 


1,124 12 


25,557 53 


43,565 30 
15,893 94 
86,889 12 
1,598 82 


10 00 


946 24 


1,367 39 


1,795 10 
137 48 


1,446 77 
813 47 
0 65 


45,634 57 


20,572 08 


123,264 16 


28,047 02 


147,947 18 


2,323 63 


131 30 


1,657 62 


2,260 89 


Ne ee ee ee Ee ee ee 
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SraTEMENT No. 2B 


SunDRY DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSES— 


Ganeral. 25} aah. De Pei oad a bes itedeaa retuh te Ages byt he oR Reve eae 


CEMARORIONG ares rel ee ee oe Uae te Ratan Roan ee els Anak a ae 
Collection on Gheg wes. so yaa. gos ess acco Sele ee otek ee Lc ae ‘ 
Bach Debtae. ic; BN. SAS NR, in a oa $44 SAAS ERA TREN SG LE ROAR EE ee ee one “oR: 


Interest and Discount allowed— 
Discounts re Accounts Receivable..................... 
fnterest—Catalogue: .. 050007) 85 Wes ely Er ae be en eee 
BpermlIsceibere etre i a ee Uae ween 


Deduct: 
Interest and Discount Earned— 
Eutereston Clomiraveg oe.’ fol iG ks LARA Key RICE meee 
Discount on Aceounts Payable... 66566. vas cdeadan wed es 
Honedsin terest eee i oe a knk ve Cake eco ane 


Deduct: 
Sundry Revenue— 
rol RAUBER casual asenrarapnserae ar ins, tn ee OMe ME) Gaara ante HAT 
POSUOUTCR DIRS wi li can wade metas csr elit who ees uae’ 
CHOMD Ys shed, HO OOAGPEN ss cen LN SEAR Eh eae Ra eRe 


SALT att Rech MONI os. oid Sa ERAS ORS EARL URE AOR 


App:— 
Replacement of Goods lost or damaged in transit...... 
IDSPYE CLALI GME EGON.. 4 icc Mee Le CREM Rea ands 


CPSC mC) ers Pk yun 
eevee.) 8) 8 Steels 6 


Oe Cw © Sle! oe: we 


$ 10 50 
12,854 40 
90 00 


$ 530 00 
931 37 
12 95 


$ 1,488 17 
2,622 46 


$ 4,110 68 
6,143 00 


es 


Ce er eC ry 


CCN Yi al ix al es at ar oe Cua or | 


12,954 90 


1,474 32 


2,032 37 


1,794 56 
4'865 98 


697 84 
38,148 75 


418,770 69 


16,461 59 
402,309 10 


6,660 54 
408,969 64 
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STatTeMENT No. 29. 
DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF REGULAR STAFF WAGE RATES FOR THE WEEKS ENDED 8TH JANUARY 1930 AND 
10TH JANUARY, 1934 


(Exclusive of Managers and Executives) 


Under | $12.00 | $15.00 | $18.00°} $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 
— Year | Total | $12.00 to to an to to to 
$15.00 | $18.00 | Over $4.99 $5.99 $6.99 


— | ——— ES | SS LL | 


Regular Staff— 

1 otal eh Genie 1930 1,032 585 140 115 192 33 69 66 

2 1934 785 479 80 83 143 13 48 48 

3 NT BOO). ohaastiaveiewornchens 1930 381 84 56 74 167 2 29 13 

4 1934 325 87 46 56 136 3 7 18 

5 Female 8. ¥. obs 1930 651 501 34 41 25 31 47 53 

6 1934 460 392 34 21 7 10 31 30 

Retail Selling— : 

rf Ota le 20> Miers ree 1930 433 247 60 39 87 9 17 13 

8 1934 323 205 30 30 58 2 17 9 

9 Malet. ihe. cee eee 1930 144 29 21 21 731 f 4 BA. 4 4 
1 1934 110 17 15 22 tty hoo Waren 1 3 
11 emale 4 veer a 1930 289 218 39 18 14 9 8 9 
1 1934 213 188 15 8 2 Z 16 6 

Store Services— 
13 TOTAL Was eeceonesreiees 1930 165 49 19 40 57 vi ? 8 
14 1934 160 72 20 Bi AGh See 6 ti 
15 IERIE «(sccm oteads wobens 1930 127 23 14 35 LAI Samy 5 6 
16 1934 112 32 16 18 AGI... Abo. 5 7 
17 Bemaleyiny se: 1930 38 26 5 5 ” 1 2 Z 
1 1934 48 40 4 3 ih gear 2 1 4 
Administration and 
19} Charge Office— 
20 CROTAL Sy. foe na coo be 1930 106 75 13 6 12 1 8 13 
1934 87 60 7} 6 Tal een ee 8 7 
21 MAG io cten Gens ok es 1930 18 4 2 2 LO). boise eC See 
2 1934 17 1 1 3 12) 4s dom ee eee ee 
23 Pomale «cx aie 1930 88 71 11 4 2 1 8 13 
2 1934 70 59 6 3 OI) Latha 8 ff 
Workrooms— 
25 A Woy: | See are Pes 1930 30 6 15 3 Oh ie ce [| Pees, 
26 1934 45 17 8 a 13}. 82. ae Shot wae 
a MBIT os 4, Reeaceaon 1930 lire wraenton 1 1 2 Ace tee | ee oas Dnneeeeere 
28 1934 32 8 7 6 ee eee fs PSR een 
29 Wernmlon, aces ee 1930 26 6 14 2 Bee Gan A Ticats 
3 1934 13 9 1 { 21h aie chet Ee te eee 
Mail Order— 

1 A kc eee ence op 1930 298 208 33 27 30 23 41 32 
32 1934 170 125 15 19 11 11 14 21 
33 Males '.h cek 1930 88 28 18 15 27 2 13 3 
34 1934 54 29 7 11 3S 8 8 
35 Female. 2. oes 1930 210 180 15 12 3 20 28 29 
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STATEMENT No. 29 
DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE : : 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF REGULAR Srarr WAGE RATES FOR THE WEEKS ENDED 8TH JANUARY 1930 AND 
10TH JANUARY, 1934 


(Exclusive of Managers and Executives) 


$10.00/$11 .00)$12 .00)$13 .00/$14 .00)$15 . 00 $18 .00 
to to to to to to to to to to 
9.99 |$10.99/$11 .99|$12 .99|$13 .99/$14.99 $18 .00/$21 .00|$25 .00|$30 . 00/335 .00 


86332—233 
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The Witness: The company has been in business since about 1868, having 
been operated as a partnership up until 1907. In that year a company was. 
incorporated under federal charter, which continued until 1921. In 1921 the 
company was reorganized and a provincial charter was obtained with authorized 
capital of 20,000 shares of 8 per cent cumulative preferred stock of a par value. 
of $100, redeemable in 1936, and 20,000 shares of common stock of $100 par 
value. In December, 1933, supplementary letters patent were obtained by 
which the status of the preferred shares, of which only 13,442 remained out- 
standing, was altered. The 8 per cent dividend was reduced to 6 per cent, its 
cumulative feature was waived for the years 1934 and 1935, and the dividends 
due in January, 1933 and 1934, were to be paid by certificates due May 15 
and November 15, 1934 and 1985, respectively. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): | 
Q. What about that common stock? Was the money put in? There is 
$2,000,000 of common stock from 1921 to 1934. Does that represent cash paid 
in?—A. That represents cash that was originally put in by the family with 
profits ploughed back until that time. | 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. Will you proceed?—A. Yes. The preferred shares of the company 
are, it is understood, widely held throughout the province of Quebec, while the 
common stock, except for qualifying directors’ shares, is held by the members 
of the family. 

The company operates a retail store and mail order house in the city of 
Montreal, catering principally to French speaking custom. A mail order 
catalogue is issued in both languages but the company maintains no outlets 
outside of the city of Montreal. 

Financial Statements: Statement No. 1 shows comparative balance sheets 
for ten years. Statement No. 2 shows comparative statements of trading and 
profit and loss and surplus accounts for the same ten years. It will be noticed 
that 1928 was the first year of mail order business and that from then on the 
operations of the store and mail order are shown separately. Statements No. 
2-A and No. 2-B are an analysis of the expenses of the store and the mail 
order division. Statements Nos. 3 and 3-A show the details of operation of each 
of the departments and workrooms of the retail store for the last fiscal year, 
the basis of distribution of expenses to departments being as follows:— 


(a) Salaries and sundry direct charges are charged directly to the depart- 
ment affected. 

(6) Delivery expenses are apportioned according to the number and weight 
of packages. This expense includes a 6 per cent interest charge on the 
value of delivery equipment, and 20 per cent per annum depreciation. 

(c) Buying and purchasing department expenses are divided pro rata to 
sales. | 

(d) Newspaper advertising is divided according to the number of lines and 
other advertising in proportion to sales. 

(¢) Window display is based on a rental of window and employees’ time. 

(f) Rent is based on location and floor space, including interest on the 
book value of the building at 6 per cent, taxes, depreciation on fixtures 
and building, and insurance on building and fixtures, 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. I notice an item of goodwill, $1,239,000 on the first page?—A. Yes. 
Q. Of what is that made up? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Goodwill. 
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By Mr, Heaps: | 
Q. Just goodwill? I mean it is the goodwill of the firm, the name. Is any 
interest paid on it?—A. Any interest? No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you continue?—A. Yes. 

(g) Maintenance is allocated over the departments on the basis of floor 
space. This includes heat, light and power, elevator service, cleaning, 
repair and so forth. 

(h) Interest represents 6 per cent on the inventory of merchandise at the 
end of each month. 


Statement No. 4 shows similar details of the operations of departments of 
the mail order division. 

Merchandising: Statements Nos. 6, 8, 12, 16 and 20 show examples of price 
spreads in various departments of the retail store. Statement No. 26 shows 
examples of price spreads in one department of the mail order division. On 
the whole the mail order department shows a smaller margin of profit than 
the retail store. | 

Consignment purchases: Certain merchandise, principally women’s shoes, 
women’s ready-to-wear, furs, stoves, and marble statues are purchased on 
consignment, the total value of such goods in the store at 3lst January last 
being $26,458. The mark-up on women’s shoes is approximately 50 per cent to 
54 per cent and the returned goods are said to consist of defective merchandise, 
and are inconsiderable in volume. The manufacturer makes occasional allow- 
ances for advertising which are not taken into account in arriving at the unit 
laid down costs in the statements explanatory of price spreads. 

Women’s ready-to-wear and furs are purchased on consignment from certain 
Montreal manufacturers, in some cases there being an understanding that 40 per 
cent of the shipment is to be regarded as an outright purchase and 60 per cent 
as a consignment. Mark-ups on consignment shipments examined were no. 
greater than the mark-up on outright purchases. There was no evidence that 
large quantities of consignment merchandise were returned to manufacturers, 
nor that price reductions and allowances were given by manufacturers on slow 
selling goods to any appreciable degree. 

-Q. Look at Statement No. 1. You have, first of all, a reserve for doubtful 
accounts which has steadily grown from $5,000 to $54,000. What about current 
assets?-A. Current assets have grown from a little over $1,500,000 in the year 
1925. 

Q. They reached $2,400,000 in 1928 and then dropped to $1,193,000 in 
1934?—A. Yes. . | : 

Q. That was perhaps due to the fact that their merchandise has dropped 
from $1,100,000 to $716,000?—A. There is over $1,000,000 drop in merchandise 
between 1928 and 1934. 

Q. That means they are carrying less merchandise, merchandise of a lesser 
amount?—A. Yes. sat 

The CHAIRMAN: Lower values. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes, of course, lower values. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. What is the significance of that goodwill, $1,200,0007—-A. That good- 
will was put on the books, presumably at the time of the reorganization in 
1921. The information sent us from Montreal does not show that. 

Q. Would that be a case of writing-up? 
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The CHAIRMAN: It would be an offset to the common stock I should think, 
Mr. Kennedy, would it not? 

The Wirness: I think it would. I said a little while ago that $2,000,000 of 
common stock was all cash. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): It seems to be a tremendously variable thing. 
I think Canada Packers had $4 for goodwill. : 


Mr. Youne: Maybe they didn’t enjoy very much. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. With regard to that reserve, is that reserve for doubtful accounts an 
actual cash reserve or only a bookkeeping entry?—A. A bookkeeping entry. A 
reserve for bad debts is never an actual cash reserve set aside. It is a bookkeeping 
entry reducing the profits, reducing the distributable profits. 

Q. It should correspond with the actual bad debts that are written off?— 
A. Oh, no. The usual practice is to go through the accounts and find out how 
much are actually bad, and write them off; and in addition, provide for certain 
accounts which look as if they might be bad. 

Q. What happens when some of these are collected? 

Mr. Epwarps: It is credited. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It is reflected on the other side. 


The Witness: It does not affect the reserve for bad debts at all, because 
there is no actual write-down of the account until the account is definitely bad. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


©. Then I observe that sinking fund investments have increased from 
$48,000 to $251,000?—A. Sinking fund investments are preferred stock held 
for redemption. | 

@. I observe that land and buildings, and furniture, fixtures and rolling 
qi are comparatively similar to the position in 1925?—A. Very little change 
in them. 

esGene appreciable change and no appreciable increase in the amount? 
—A. No. 
_ Q. The depreciation reserve on furniture, fixtures and rolling stock has 
Increased from $24,000 to $187,000?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): I think the Chairman was right about that 
common stock of $2,000,000, because I note that goodwill and surplus taken 
together in 1925 come to $2,000,000. That is the explanation. 

Mr, SOMMERVILLE: Goodwill and surplus? 

Mr. Krnnepy (Peace River): Yes, taken together. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, surplus is $900,000. 

The Witnxss: That would not necessarily be. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The surplus account is shown at what?—A. $809,000 at the end of last 
year. From $887,000 in 1925 it went up as high as $948,000 in the year 1931. 
(). And your general expenses in Statement No. 2?—A. General expenses 
for the store as a whole were $531,000 in 1928 and $409,000 in 1934. 
_Q. Where are you getting that?—A. I beg your pardon. I am reading the 
a mone It shows general expenses in 1925 of $1,296,000 and in 1934, 


Mr. Nasu: Those have gone down somewhat. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: | 

Q. Then I observe that your trading and profit and loss statement from 
1925 to 1934 shows a net profit in your sales?—A. A net profit in sales. 

Q. In the store, of what?—A. $161,000 in 1925. That is before the mail 
order was started. 

Q. Where do you get that, $161,000?—A. In the first column. 

Mr. NasH: Well down, Mr. Sommerville, below mail order. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, I see it. 

The Witness: $161,000 in 1925, and the store alone in 1934 showed a profit 
of $99,700. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. In the mail order department, which has been in operation for seven 
years?—A. It has a loss for each year. 
Q. Consistently?—A. Yes, consistently; a loss of $9,800 approximately in 
1928 and $68,000 in 1934. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. Is there any explanation why the mail order should be carried on at a 
loss all those years?—A. None was reported to us. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: That is, of course, after charging interest and the items 
that are referred to as general expenses, depreciation. 

Mr. Nasu: In spite of the loss, it helps to carry some of the overhead shown. 

Mr. SENN: That is what I was going to ask, whether that would assist in 
making a profit for the other business. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Look at Statement 2-A. I observe there is a charge in the matter of 
general expense, interest on stock, $41,503; interest on buildings, $126,000; 
interest on rolling stock, $2,400?—A. Yes. That is taken out. Those different 
items are taken out just below. : 

Q. That amounts to a total of $169,903 of interest charged?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Nasu: Chargeable to the department. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Yes, chargeable to the department; and a substantial amount set up for 


bad debts, $50,667?—A. Yes. 
Q. Will you just proceed with the wages?—A. Statement No. 29 shows— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just one moment. You show on your Statement No. 1 reserve for doubt- 
ful accounts of $54,000 odd. Then I notice in expense account, bad debts of 
$50,000 odd. Does that mean that in addition to the reserve indicated above 
here, the reserve for doubtful debts of $54,000, that they actually charged in 
their general expense account, $50,000?—A. No, $50,000 is only for the store. 
There is also a third item in the mail order which is Statement 2-B. 

Q. That would be an addition still further. The $50,667 is the one I see in 
the general account, the general expense account, Statement 2-A. 

Mr. Nasu: Yes. It would mean that they provided in that your $50,000, 
as a result of which they brought the reserve up at the end of the year to $54,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are sure of that? 
Mr. Nasu: Yes. The $54,000 would be the balance in the reserve account. 
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The CHatirRMAN: It all depends whether your $54,000 is deducted from the 
other. I have not made the addition. 7 

Mr. NASH: Oh yes, it is. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, if it is, it is deducted down here in your general 
account as well, because your general expense account is deducted, is it not? 

Mr. Nasu: No, you are looking at Statement No. 1. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, it is deducted out of your profit and loss account. 
It is a straight deduction there. 

The Witness: That Statement No. 2-A referring to bad debts at the bottom 
is Just a summary of the top part of 2-A. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. No, it is a direct charge in 2-A?—A. Yes, under administration. 

_ Mr. Nasu: I think I see Mr. Stevens’ point. I am correct in saying this, 
that the charge for the year was $50,000; and that after adding that to the 
previous amounts written into the reserve and deducting therefrom bad debts 
written off, it left a balance in the reserve of $54,000. 


The CHatRMAN: All right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What was the profit or loss on the operations for the whole year?— 
A. $31,000 of net profit for the whole year ending 31st January, 1934. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. After paying 6 per cent interest?—A. 6 per cent was just charged to 
the department, and is taken back again. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This reflects everything. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Does this $31,000 reflect everything?—A. Yes. 
Q. All departments?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In other words, there was $99,000 profit in the store, and there was 

$68,000 loss in the mail order; and the net balance is $31,000 of net profit?—A. 
Yes. 
: Q. Now, let us have the wage situation?—A. Statement No. 29 shows a 
comparative summary of regular staff wage rates for the weeks ended 8th 
January, 1930, and 10th January, 1934. It does not include managers and 
executives, and is summarized into four categories of: Under $12; $12 to $15; 
$15 to $18 and $18 and over. In addition, it is divided into male and female, 
and into the five functional classes of occupation of retail selling, store services, 
‘administration, workrooms and mail order. 

@. Yes. In the Province of Quebec there is no Minimum Wage Law for 
employees of department stores?—A. Not of department stores. 


Mr. Bounancger: They are putting one in now. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Are they? Does it apply to store clerks of any kind?—A. I could not 
say. | 


} . How many are there on the regular staff who are getting under $12.00? 
—A. 479 | 


Q. Out of a total of?—A. 785, . 
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By Mr. Heaps: 
 Q. Is there anything to indicate which of these are male and which female, 
in the 479? | 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
Mr. Krennepy (Peace River): Some of them are under $5.00 a week, Mr. 
Sommerville. | 
Mr. Facror: Does that include those working for $4.00 $5.00 and $6.00? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. I will come to that. And of that number how many male employees are 
there?—A. 87. | 

Q. And there were a total number of how many employees?—A. 785. 

Q. Of male?—A. 325. 

Q. That is, 87 out of 325 earning less than $12.00. And females?—A. 392 
out of a total of 460. 

Q. Get less than $12.00 a week? 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. Would these be young boys?—A. Not a particularly large number. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Do you mean to say that these are adults working their full week and 


' receiving less than $12 a week?—A. I am not advised that there were an undue 


lar staff. 


number of boys. 
Q. There may be a large number of grown-ups and married men?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Were these people who are temporarily employed?—-A. These are regu- 


Mr. SommeERvILLE: You will observe that of the 325 there were 110 who 
were retail selling employees male, and of these 17 get less than $12 a week. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
-Q. Do they get any bonus or commission in addition to that?—A. They are 
included, such as they are. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Do you happen to know whether or not there is a regulation there that 
they have to have a B.A. degree before they can get on the staff?—A. I have 
never heard of it, Mr. Heaps. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Under $6, how many male?—A. Under $6 there were 20. 
Q. How many female?—A. 41. 
Mr. Facror: Where do you get that, Mr. Sommerville? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Right across (Statement 29) the first five columns are broken up. Then, 


how many are there getting from $6 to $7?—A. 18 men and 30 females. 


. And from $7 to $8?—A. Six male and 32 female. 

And from $8 to $9?—A. Seven male and 45 female. 

. Then $9 to $10?—A. Seven male and 118 female. 

. Well then, how many would there be under— —A. 588. 

. 58, and of females?—A. 266. 

. That is, 266 females out of 460 get less than $10 a week?—A. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. What hours is the store open?—A. The regular hours eall for 50 hours 
a week. 

Mr. Factor: These 58 men under $10; what is their total employment? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Here we have them broken up into retail selling, store 
service, administration, and charge office, work rooms and mail order. 

Mr. Factor: Can you tell me, roughly, where the majority of them are 
employed? 

The CHAIRMAN: In the mail order and the work-room, it looks that way 
to me. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


| 
Q. Looking at the mail order, there were 29 male employees under $12 a 
week out of 54?—A. Yes. 

. And there are 96 female out of 116 getting less than $12? | 


The CHAIRMAN: They are service and work-room. 


By Mr. Heaps: . 
Q. Reverting back to hours, is it 50 hours per week all the year round?— 
A. I have not the information as to whether they are closed in July and August 
or not. ) 
@. Are any holidays allowed to employees?—A. On legal and religious 
holidays the store is closed. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Do the different departments have the same hours of labour; for instance, 
the work-room department or the mail order department—do they have the 
same hours as the store?—A. Yes, the information is to that effect. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Do they give them any holidays with pay the same as many of the 
other stores do?—A. Yes. 
| The CHAIRMAN: That is a pretty large proportion below $10 a week. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Very large. 
The Wirness: One week’s holiday with pay each year, Mr. Heaps. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In the mail order department under $7 how many are there?—A. There 
are 27 women and 19 men. 
Q. That is 46? 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. What do the men do in the mail order department, are they parcellers 
i He know?—A. I would only be making a guess if I undertook to answer 
that. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Filling orders, I expect. 

The CHARMAN: Probably packing, trucking and so on. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Have you the executive salaries alone? 

Mr. Nasu: The departmental managers’ salaries are taken for the weeks 
ending the 8th January, 1930 and the 10th January, 1934. There were 55 in 
the retail store in 1930; salaries ranged from $25 to $90 a week—as against 52 
in 1934. In the retail store in 1930 there were six salaries from $75 to $80, 
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whereas they were reduced to two in 1934. In the $65 to $70 class there were 6 
in 1930 as against 8 in 1934. In the $45 to $50 class there were 5 in 1930 as 
against 10 in 1934. The lower classes, from $25 to $40 a week increased in 
1934. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: What is the highest salary? 

Mr. NasH: $95 a week. 

The CuHarrMAN: That is for department managers. How about the execu- 
tives, just to give us the group for the executives if you have it. 

The Wirness: It will take a moment or two to find that, sir. 

The CuarrmMAn: All right. 

Mr. Nasu: I am afraid we have not got that right at hand, we will see that 
it is put in. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: If you will let me have a statement on your departmental 
profit and loss, and mark-ups statement 3. 

Mr. Hears: Are you through with the wages? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are just getting information about the executives. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
What was the average mark-up in this case?—A. In which department, 
sir? 
. For the whole, the percentage on cost?—A. 58 per cent. 
The average maintained mark-up was 53-7 per cent?—A. 53-7 per cent. 
And then individual mark-ups, take for instance silk?—A. 47 per cent. 
Piece goods?—A. 70:1 per cent. 
Lace?—A. 77-3 per cent. 

Men’s boots and shoes?—A. 53 per cent. 
Women’s Ready-to-Wear?—A. 53-8 per cent. 
. Dresses and Coats?—A. 51-4 per cent. 
Women’s shoes?—A. 49 per cent. 
Washing machines?—A. 58-4 per cent. 
. And where is Men’s Clothing—? 

Mr. Youne: That would.be number 49. 

The Witness: Men’s clothing, 51-1 per cent. 

Q. Men’s hats?—A. 57-2 per cent. 

Q. And in your department results, certain departments showed a total 
net profit of $117,000, while pines departments showed net losses of $65,000? 
—A. Yes. 

Mr. Insutey: What is a the afl of expenses to sales in this business? 


The CuairMAN: Pretty high, you take that statement we had a moment 
ago—No. 2 I think it was—general expenses. 


The Witness: In the last year the general expenses were $1,448,000 as com- 
pared to sales of $4,577,000. 


The CuarrmMAn: Where do you get the four million. 

Mr. Nasu: That is about half way down. 

The Witness: It is consolidated, sir. 

The CuarrMan: Oh, yes, $4,577,000. 

Mr. Iustry: What percentage does it work out to? 

Mr. Nasu: About 33 per cent. 

Mr. Inustey: Has it increased during the last few years? 
Mr. Nasu: In 1928 it was about 27 per cent. 
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Mr. Itstey: I notice that in this company there has not been much in- 
crease in the fixed assets. 

Mr. SomMERvILLE: No. 

Mr, Iustey: None, but their expenses seem to have gone up while their 
wages appear to be very low. 

The CHarrMANn: Very low. 

Mr. Iustey: What is the main explanation? 

Mr. Factor: It is beyond understanding why department stores such as this 
dealing wth the public will allow the payment of such low wages. 


Mr. Nasu: We cannot lay our hands immediately on the comparisons 
wanted; perhaps it would please the committee if we were to put in a short 
summary which would give these facts in one page. 


Mr. SommervitLE: And will you be good enough also to include in that the 
increased mark-up, if such exist, so that we will be able to follow them in the. 
same way as we have the others. 

The Cuatrman: Yes, if you will. 

Mr. Heaps: I wonder if you would get us for this firm the average wage 
paid to employees. 

Mr. Factor: Is not statement 29 sufficiently enlightening for you? 

Mr. Heaps: No, I would like a little more information. 


The Witness: It would go from 31 cents to 22 cents per hour, for sales 
help; and from 40 cents to 23 cents for stores service. 


Mr. Heaps: That is the average, what does that include? 

The Wirness: That is just the statement as it came. 

The Cuatrman: That would include the managers, and all the rest, right 
down to the lowest. 
i Mr. Heaps: That is what I wanted to get at, I wondered if it included 
the executives as well. 

Mr. Factor: Statement 29 gives you a very fair picture of this. 

The Witness: I might amend that, Mr. Heaps, these are sales extras. 

Mr. Heaps: Which? 

The Witness: Those were cents per hour I quoted you. 

Mr. Heaps: You will give us the others? 

The WITNEss: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, turning to spreads, take men’s shoes: The percentage there 
runs from—?—A. From 119 down to 29 per cent. 

Q. And the maintained mark-up was—?—A. 53 per cent. 

Q. And men’s overalls?—A. The spread runs from a high of 116 per cent, 
down to a low of 19 per cent, with a maintained mark-up of 50-9 per cent. 

Mr. Senn: Is that maintained mark-up reckoned on the price received 
for the total volume of goods sold? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: “Yes. 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. After allowing for mark-downs and shortages?—A. Yes. 
Q. Furniture?—A. From a high of 85-7 per cent to a low of 4 per cent; 
with a maintained mark-up of 44-6 per cent. 
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-Q. Women’s underwear?—A. From a high of 130 per cent to a low of 
4 per cent; with a maintained mark-up of 47-4 per cent. Women’s shoes, from 
a high of 122 down to 17, with a maintained mark-up of 49 per cent. Mail 
order division, ladies’ sweaters and dresses, from a high of 101-5 to a low of 
26 per cent; a maintatined mark-up of 47-9 per cent. 

Q. A maintained mark-up of 47:9 per cent on the mail order department 
in Ladies’ Sweaters and Dresses?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The mail order department has been in operation for about six years 
now?—A. Yes, since 1928. 

Q. You have your narrative on wages. What are the features about wages? 
_A. Overtime is paid at regular rates, and one week’s holiday each year is 
allowed to all employees who have been with the company over one year. In 
addition bonused holidays are frequently granted for meeting special sales 
quotas. 

All employees make a contribution for sickness insurance to the Catholic 
Syndicate which is under the management of their own representatives. Male 
employees pay 20 cents and female pay 10 cents per week, the benefits derived 
therefrom being as follows: 

For male employees: 


$8 per week for 10 weeks’ sickness. 
$250. death benefit if employed less than two years. 
$500 death benefit if employed more than two years. 
For female employees: 
Half of these rates of benefit, except that those female workers 
who are supporting families may, by the payment of 20 cents a week, 
become entitled to the same benefits as male employees. 


The company makes a contribution to the syndicate of from $1,000 to 
$1,500 per annum. 

All employees are entitled to a discount of 20 per cent on cash purchases 
from the company. 

The company has no regular pension scheme but a number of employees 
have been superannuated and are paid varying amounts at the discretion of 
the management, the total expenditure for pensions have approximated $3,000 
a year for some years. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Are those payments optional or compulsory ?—A. Optional. 
The Cuarrman: At the discretion of the management. I think Mr. Senn 
was referring to the pensions; they are at the discretion of the management. 
The Wrrness: Yes, sir, entirely. 


Mr. Nasu: We will file a short summary in connection with this company, 
Mr. Chairman, and we will include the questions Mr. Heaps asked. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. What was the chief item of expense during that year?—A. We have 
not got the comparative statements from year to year. That is one of the 
things that Major Nash is arranging to file. 

Q. Then we will take up Henry Morgan & Company, Limited. 

Mr. Nasu: In connection with Henry Morgan & Company I would like to 
make this statement to the committee: We could not make this investigation 
because we are auditors for Henry Morgan & Company, so we cannot speak at 
all as to this particular firm. Investigation was made by Creak, Cushing & 
Hodgson, Montreal, and they have forwarded us these statements. 
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ScHEDULE No. 1 
HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALES CLERKS’ WaceEs on Monruty Basis (A) 
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DEO ROWE Psa Pcteec pes ek. AY ede oa 
CORON 265 2) ue aay ee "firey ake eis DE 
NSO! FON. As, BB Ba Sakte ces oiteakate 
TOO ad Oise Re Oat Pi 8 fhe 5 ek apt 
(tO 780.5... eee ee ee (deh pees Qe ke 
tote under $80 00.0.5 susie . den 73 39-04 
SU TON Ban oie ee ee hee ae PPC PORE ENG 
85 to a ave, 9 Stee eRe hs SE, ee J LUBND Poe 
D0 00.7 105, 7) telat tas naa eke ee 1S | ee ere te 
25 FO PI00tea ee tah ee LS.) Te weet 
Total under $100.00 124 66-31 
MOOG, TOS A rath acted yeni O poh. Meters 
LOD FOI aie m . et tir. wey PE LS rie. Li 
PIO ORATOR dhe oe ae LORD Sipe op 
1 RUE oY Loos ae he NY Ne SS ied Bae LE o 
AAO COR S25 05: Ate. se  Ayael. os ths BIE... 5 ee. 
Total under $125.00 155 82-89 
E25 TOMO ER Ce? an es QI AB OY Ot 
ESO OIG R Eade eed. ime Ele clen Fee Pe See TRIS 
BDO SO HIAQ Rk PR AIM ALO eS Fob Le Ze. Potten eee 
SAO GO 1A Rise AR te aly Oe bs Pes Bynes se St oa 
PASAT OO Ges ac naey tee et ae ee Ie Gia & 
Total under $150.00........... 175 93-58 
ths ENERGIE I” fisinausiaw woklix cae Lae ee 
155: Fo. LOOM ER... 4. , LOCI Re ee. 3 1 SS 
LOOSE s ch Oct: coh Dap bh pecs 2 Se Fubres Scone eer 
eS Sale ade heat ee Loe Miia OM PPA Shel Ay, agin pendpiat kU 
RROLOR IT Gene ou We Rey aawe ial Doe a ot Sa 
Total under $175.00........... 182 97-33 
17560 180 eaten aan DE RE id tah add oe, frei gad ys she 
180 to iss scatecoeraciet teste wis ea cuee eed Te Reet 1, Soa oe eee 
180 Cee ee ea Ree. fe CH ads RN | Relais OU PCIe ie aan 
190 TOTEM iN ain oleh LIER es ty GEE) See 
SCH Da Roce vacct eee pice [eee ere ee eet er GAC mt 
Ba te re tees peat! lembitoes: Ao nellaie al lid eld,” sales gible eae ae 
ANG TON SIO MA a vameg ore ee as HG MR bart Soy | hele Sen ace sl 
atO TOM ZIG Ty eee eye, OMe ys MAP ayy Tea Mae eae 
De tt eee eae eas BORE. od meaeeliiine MO MRAOt tliat Side piace 
so5 Ke caecatOnad = wnataenaeh ah canbe acne ac Me ee a 
PE eoitpe rs cretiia was Breracs| oy) Ee Evi LOOM UE WiaMame EAT T AIE A t 


PRICE SPREADS AND MASS BUYING 3651 


ScHEDULE No. 1 
HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALES CLERKS’ WAGES ON Montuty Basis (A) 


November 1930 November 1932 November 1933 


ie - Percentage te e ~ | Percentage A rg 
Ee eee a ee eS een Uae 
P.c. Pec: 
Female— 
Wy Bee ksh sed wpnsons Syn tetas Boss LO Ae mae 2 Eid ae tena CAR 8 
OA avy. UA te» Re See MRO iri ete SM ere wescccha aeons DMM eae Biaeatotae are 34 
DEC MER Oster ciara Beroie G aoksaaioue fond ceurtoueueusns DO Ma athe cA See Don Wit mk tec 48 
IY a aye SAIS Aaicnor dE CSE eerie PRUNE TS HARE ere cacslarnes 1 Rh ie RS A eS eres: 22 
Total ander $350,006.04 .1+.2,4,-.- 40 10-20 69 22-77 112 
SS EO AU MEES ro becca ks. ous uonenacensucte, omit aus acts | | [eee etiatk Wine omter Lose | | Mis 208 Pa made e 43 
AC) GUTS ENA IG oir ew cicdevonsneve.sysr svete seudeane 2 Vi Wil haat ane Eee eo BS EA eee ee cies aes 73 
ZS OW, AGUS Games eA ees Seer (G2 EU oR IS See me SURI Bay RY Ah le ae 34 
Total under $50.00... ...)......- 152 38-77 208 68-65 262 
BOO VAE Bs oko isie sc jeyones eosyoutasdouecdediev« Zeit Va ha CORR Pa at SLA Rar alas eae 29 
Bye AEC Meee Orc: uk (en eucaa ones ¢, oxsweuedo. «SPATS, < 2 apie PR, Brae i133 A ey 2) Gat Sule ea 24 
GOCO tie OD ie ok kag cia eeevsahuclsedsaausvaters a rel ty ARS Sah eh Be Bete s, feccuciets 24 
Cy OM CER ease ee arercsie ds a ehouec ee ctenac BR eas ESO sh cycuads.« Arties TUG edie! cos One 12 
TEL O MA Ree A cash cds heeds -sen ecco: Hei | |e arid Se PN Sa] Re Lope ee 11 
“sear Oty Mek OSE wichake Be eae Peer Hs Weal), Sea Ene Ome laeee sk lean 9 
Total under $80.00... ...). 2)... 322 82-14 282 93-08 371 
SOLEO ME COM bord casi cite ota ahs pide ia RN ae et 2. Waris 4 Soe ay Ps 12 
RFS Te) Mae O VIE chee sus fad snc re sovevenceb lias, suareyen ons Sota Meee 8 Oe a «Ded Sates ee ae 4 
OO MO Wee Se eich cd oe ss as Se oscodsi sass ous 1M Vice | aie eae! Sa ae eee eet a hes, 3 
OE FEO weal (eee eas oes sic eile ey oeusl sus ous Fo Ail ee AUR Ree el i Dials eee ae 3 
Motalunder.$100).00:...... 4. -.dhi< 365 93-11 296 97-69 393 
TOGO Bal ODE cl ole seus: 5) 8 avohor ss esothes oh Meuse Pa NS aN ee vrata a [ ot Bers zot ye nyadstie 3 
TOS Ao eb PA cccek secs cacimacy de. epodesteeteass J | AR Spee aes ie iad By Ee ater setae 3 
LatiirOy : Is A ghey SOREN sinks ore Sek lines Sa alee ae eh dem | ates ake gate aa ae 2 
1 BS) iON JIRA D ac: see Clas iene ncteites ance Seen Goh, |Inoe stain Stare ayy. gd [on Sear eens 1 
MOOR Ome eral ote eee acsradens ona oe Fon janie pate Siewaasoed 02" © s/he veal 1 ‘lie ee i i | BE AOE (ek See cae 
Tetalunder $125.00... 4.- x. - 379 96-68 300 99-00 403 
TWAS nay» ISTO): 7a ee oe SE oe aoe sp. 4 i tel Mopars! Behl e 5 pba ts, ea oh ME ene DR SR | ROR 5) Se 
ELD) LES Ue we eee See DAE Res, Senet Sea Si (ne anand Bie, Se ae Ni es Ala Rory 5 1 
TS EGS CEA ee oreeet cs crv cake aber tiriay i ip | (eeicy vanoeea et a CS) Seed er a Si Ua ewes Fe a ee SEA YG ee reins & 
TATOO ees ee elena owes heme] Hee etry Weuepeg i ir GW AMWAY IAIN CT RR i! 
ASCO OO Se oe ccee ties eee sas oe Tee a ema We vas) cic MOI fcr of Wares amt toa «, 6.\6f(eaaica' ares 
Total under $150.00. ...4.....- 387 98-72 302 99-67 405 
SRE OMMLOO Nah tite. So arcs wrecks dare > 1 oP al bes Bentley Sechelt: 7 Ua NBN inert (no CeaRi sr. 4 [ent A Sy 9 7 tae 
TG ECO MIL Oso Cet c rtte cs aren boaters 2 Deh beet eke geet he meiner DIME acres foc cane o's) | eee Ea TeE | Siraushs. Seber os! 3.-« 
Pic ece. Cereal eee an Wate To ce he Re ee ee neal Py ae oct 
Total under $175.00........... 390 99-49 302 99-67 405 
FAYE OMIM ree ee one ta ose ee [ital sounhs | sunyouie mrabenseborelce EE | eens keoeies, cuesiee 1 
TOS POO ee oe cbr ee eee sine + fos ae wleperu nie, gfe Dang eeanare: »: Bal terete @ Gra sere 1 
SLO LOM ects oa ese eicers eG ee RU eRe ee arson iene ae tL aretle raver MOG] canes SRE «Ce aah 
OH isi hy! we 2474 0 eran Papen UAT PNT NEARY Lise SE ffl) ometabachlue Reva VED) las ahd i bel fe Te oD air at 3 ee 
392 100 303 100 407 
Total Male and Female— 
OOSGa eee | BEE A Awe eeetiscnd aeons 594 


3652 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


SCHEDULE No. 2 
HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


CLASSIFICATION oF Expense WAGES on Monrtuty Basis (B) 


November 1930 November 1932 November 1933 


Bc Percentage Aunt Percentage pita Percentage 
—_————. | 
Male— 

DEO TGs he Ng see co ee idee (ee Sunes see eg: ce | Pere ee: Dh log ee ee 
POLO Wied coche he ok rad ele ee a, ee eee a > ot | UPR an ami Ps I ithe iene A 
20TH TOU e case boe bee ee ay nip (cote Mepnetedboe Ska AM IZ aCe ld Bein ti ne 
SOLO “Wades centteey eta peee eee aes OE Se OB Pinang daar a a @atls en aaretene 

Total under $35.00............ 64 18-13 45 15-73 43 14-65 
BOO) CAG kay ane 2) Lan Neen te SU LePage iil | Sd oer eee Mall cca eee 
BO G0 aes eNom tenn ele aie IOn Bn Te ee ee tO) Shas eeepc: A et Pita de er ya 
BOO MOOD soo) Ne nestle Serkan PB RD y Sbaiear tok iM EY bls ati goed tic ya, EA ARNY aearedeps egeig bal 

Total under $50.00............ 85 24-08 67 23-42 i 24-83 
BOLO "Poo chien ey uk eee ZW le see tone Di PREP eee ited a TT ude creas 
DODO WOU coo bot te eet a aa Ls Bias Pa teebdelg Lallgng Patsy Depa fiero bd anal Celene py AR ees. 
OOO “Teds o0 5, bre ee eee OA teen pe Be MER Ry hat eked 2p ee eee el LaF Sec Mapper EN, SS 
COMO GOD Cas Ree Cuan rps Cie 0g pO gee ted AO el SC 1S: aL eee ae UPS Paar Sate cg. 
LOLO “Pedehenies shea ee at eee | ae GC Wr eee Ly. Teta te eee UG ad | ee ane ores 
7OtO OSG 2S 2, ae mee apt Me Gee HODES ee oS RR Debs abel ihe ate Fs AES Pibehed et lee fe 

Total under $80.00............ 228 64-59 211 73°77 218 74:15 
SOLO TRSE Ts abe cow m ee ne heme TW eae. eee BA REL i feeb eh i ay 
SOO ROO, cab eee eae Crem SE PCRS ets oon g. ‘Sila DME price Sl DN Tics ak eae 
YO LO FROG heat ee Eheeee ee AoA 9 eile i 2) en ORE Pe eed ppt abi oe ote ie 
95:10. MOO. cecth seas MOF OEE Sa 75 ow Neat as 2, 1) fy Daa di abroad Ds cL aan eee 

Total under $100.00 306 86-68 261 91-26 271 92-18 

ULL UR CO 1S ne Ree Se aie Ae Gk ON RR eo IU Sal | PUB bhee pow Mil tsa mer aie 
LQG 200 LGC So Lt te os ea By tent £ aD EES Ge Om ne ae be Baad ata og 
ELO to gH ee Cee AaB ee cd Aa IE ON oe EL ELSA. Ue ogane tere Mevoke ep gs 
115 £0 M20 Se LEE Cae ee te es Bh RRS han aot De ee ee habe Plains aend ang a 
120 Fo Eee aie the tin Be hab Faia Geli 7x Bet gle tint ge yd Bian Bes A 
Total under $125.00 328 92-92 273 95-45 284 96-59 
$20.40 sEaOte nthe ae ee pan 4 : 1 oy Poe SONG LG: Sey 750, RE rat Aes ae ML chs ake a 
BOO MOH Sy seeds Se. e ie Peete Ty Peel Batak nase hme an Ee, aaa paced light coe aoe 
18840 840. aha ete! leap | DS lose eee ee 112 Ray iota eae le § 2 ht End 4 hata 
140 to N45 sees eet pe es OT a Red a as 7h | pei aS ¢ Semis Lhe eee eee 
LES to TBO. We es be eee ae hed i able irae eto Bm tie es am Goede ain Reet ee 
Total under $150.00........... 339 96-03 283 98 -95 293 99-65 
25000 E55 st, eee ek Phil bene Wi Is 1 arisen Al bb sicet he wi Pep teen ic | 
DHO tO} LOS cee SEV A ROR A ait 2015 She hee Lj ML eiateeinad Mircea bo [hone hn eng bon 
AGS CO PILF0. 4 or che ey eh ks APE EL, As recs Spa op ol |e eeammete hee ang or ph ee ae ea 
(Uk cod VG ioeaa ie ee eae by aN es RW Perea SIAL 7s) oi eee A eb asd Ne 

Total under $175.00........... 346 98-02 285 99-65 293 99-65 

DUS COVASE, co eaten fhe ete a FLD bad cnt Lom Bees betes tad <4] c cetnuane Cee ees 
£50 60. ASD erento isch? ans fae ote des taeda ob GE Ee i a Datla cetaaete 
485 0 C100 OSs oh ee eed Ore T ie SS Lbs oye ose |¥ cet Rateel ee ae | aC Cen a 
£95 TO“ 2002S ssh es Coe abe ek oF beret PEW Pons 3, ot betes Regeln ae A 
me URO Ves e Cote ruue. ck he ee 2 


By SS 3° os SR oe: Ti sitsie a) ales Niele aw ia:.0.'0\\4).6\6 (ee Lis ei’a/susiie folks! [islet @ie el ela wratatee 
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PRICE SPREADS AND MASS .BUYING 3653 


ScHEDULE No. 2 
HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


CLASSIFICATION OF ExpENSE WAGES ON Monrtuty Basis (B) 


SY 
rr LLL KK—gre—e ee 


November 1930 November 1932 November 1933 
NUE Percentage pe? Percentage Neca Percentage 
ee NS a ee es ok ATS CTS Oe all See pewnnte ws Sensoer see meme ne 
Female— 

Ey ES I tae ink orcicice ae oo eee Aoki GS a Vaal en teat SON | Rtas aie ess POU ics TRON 
POLLO Geel eed 5 lalceretvatoveloseresne prea 8 TOigte aves ween tec AS di ast cetera tee hs Gon Pees Bevek 
ATONE DRO Ue sie srstctel ousvolevclanevefotonent ba. 3.308 5 Ow hyhr etn te eal 23+ Ne Rte Shoes 228 VRB Re 
SIKU so crekct evi atcreh clever crevesclt'S avie Gis Diag lsketebsr stars GON hogs Gir Dae ae Bee 313 BO OL ane ee 

Total under $35.00.....:...... 184 63-01 157 64-88 184 69-96 
SEED O MEE ore crater tovsvchcenti ls costartahd ork duebus Sa Gy aateraee: ae toc Lal septate: reed Le LE ease ee 
A OPTOMA coer tr ieiccarorchhalees stipes ee a's ted re es ae | NO ee ee ee LOW) Aya eee een vs 
ASTOR OU Serie Te ctelel wrokstedahoaershe oho ote LSm ah we ste eee os 1 ee ee ae eee LOG eRe es, 
Totaliunder'so0-00. cen.2 se. 224 76-71 201 83-06 226 85-93 
I (Moye: Oaa}a ye ane IPN en ort Ara AL Sipem egesraithate teeters yO ee gl te FAs reine 
DOAPO WEL OO orate note orccal ot clavotakaveravae oar ates ted eegeeee Pee eee Biel Peta sretnabaree ed So tia wigs eae 
GOREG IAGO sie Moist ecrehes chefere aera a sores Tae Be hve eek, TEN a wee Nees Oe Pe Nee a, ai 
CBrte te 2Ois as totes itaecheed « bac Sanh acnendae wees Di eM heleteitetcetes DN hee See hake Sto 
LOEORER LO Rett icretctncrterhercha aie aed Ges ladedads Sea te 2 eo LED || Re OD. ee are 
LD CORMES Ostet els tok ca sone tee a Sas lee iateaee orate Seatac “niall LAR bey na ere 
Total under $80.00............ 273 93-49 231 95-45 254 96-57 
SOVEO MISO ae dolor toler ote er. LPR octcae ee Ln ee a a ce 75, A og enc ae 
SHLOMO Oracle deco steno eee SPURS aes ee eae he beer neta RS eR aioe. dicts tee es! ap ane 
DO COMM GO aaa a vas narev Aces halceiratticla mare’. Birk Pete ed ea, Bs bat vatelel chee a a 
Ob Gap LOG eee te oe cele che beers Pah | eee bec dU RS AIRE Pye ae 1 eld ier Sao ae lhe 
Total under $100.00........... 284 97-25 239 98-75 260 98 -86 
MOORCOVEL OO sora tanrdeare scr etarcttecg es. s25 3 1 ee a it oe UN RU ree at OS eben Pei leer mr as 
TOSICOPEL LO a Sa ccdovctercncnctorenra rasan a a PANY RUS Irate ORAL OES AT aera as re Curie i a Da Ji 8 a eer 
TAOPCOMEL IDE ex eh aysdarshevencrenttnga is Beek Lind | re Nhe aes iat clay He WECR em ho eek eer Werte easemts | oohe onetons 60. 9\'e%s 
AD etOm 20 c cod ste ee ee eee ele go TM sihetont cbc tem aes Ee eine Ae oat 1 AS fe Sar 8 ac et 
nA Oe sro ee dl B43 Fe er Pe Perera ao ee e (atin | Seine ven ene ee NO Te SUCRE US He Sak key ills tea lege view 8 re 
Totalunder $125:00:......77220" 290 98 -97 241 99-58 262 99-64 
ASOUOPPLOO Ree fads chee os ob cow ees fe sive 2s Ah ene LO eet ee Meee MaDe ta acare irre 2 eile) oy a, 'ele rsa eye alan 
LAD SCO ML ASE Hie Aitecc aire ear ser Ae ee ieee vce NT PR a Ba a er, coal (ih eR Hal Ie Aaa RCRA 
ORDO MPLA INA ea ore oe ere a sires Sraills cette (cls & suake dearctategete 2 Ald (PE arene Arte NR ees reeves sei bites 
OAL Moe O sve aeicl sists ciate terete ier co MeCN gatas g pa (eaten: ae ay ART Oey VPNs is hr aeRO al A Pacts Oey ir Phe Meet 
293 100 242 100 263 100 
Total: Mate and Female no. cccirceisiass tees 646" bd oocdeteess DUS he Mer en es ee BOTS hee es ee 
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3654 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


ScHEDULE No. 3 
HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


CLASSIFICATION OF Dintna Room Waaes on Montutiy Basis (C) 


November 1930 November 1932 November 1933 
we af ~ | Percentage a a ~ | Percentage as Percentage 
IPEC: Pics P.c: 
Male— 

S COMO SR CUBA si tek nate re tude Reel, Tey ee een ee 1 TM Rh bebe deme, a RC. eh See 
Be OU oe dicctate adesvig sosktia ae w Oia Seah. jon cased nse Meee | Seo & an eves Wi duese anions ose cea tice le 
SOMO GY OOM ded cies occ teekelete oe oie ss By hence Bes she day 4 amd hard capnaneicanenle mae aie a aetna 

Totaliunder $35.00<..../.. 724. 13 23-22 1 4-55 | 5 
CONCORD SO eah desis hirtin kia ae fA! ht (ak a eee: Ped GEE OT Ae nar et Abs | co@e eer one 
ADO Me Abite: sda eke ccs deme Sea ae SD Ag ek See Bh By ee Apacs 1h. Aree 
AS eid, AMIS oc: des cte pits eh ote ete pie SRS om bit) es ear aig | oad et eu pe 

Total under $50.00............ 37 66-07 10 45-45 10 50 
DO SO UK DD es dass ee oe le ee altel. a ac le ea ee 5 ae eee 5 A i eae cy Pi 28 eat ee 
DONC OO Mics ahs see as Sic cor: A ele | Re: Enea las aL 8 Deol a tea Bo) |. m2 Bere tet 
GOO. bi Ganeos oc Si caon ts ce eee ee VAD BEN ARE Ele AON Ae Robs ee 1. eg eee 
BOGUS LAN BIOORG toc Lose cca: wade acne eae Lk aes, ate Deak het eee hall Bee ty beh aee 
EDeEO Ua SOF Rs 0 deste eccale he cee Lil. i eats stele odie: 4, cielels dw ccc aches ee ee ee 

Total under $80.00............ 42 15 16 72-72 19 75 
S80 :tOv eS bee a Bees a wine Lal 2. ko A ee 1... | 2.» BeReRY UY Ns (ae ame ee 
SOmbOmh GOs ee ded oe ree crete 2 at aces eee Cle ta) ape ae De \\ eh BR hee ere 
DOGO) 1 DO izasg cas o's0.tre0 9,020 sheet elmre has + a etene Pele tool eT tAe fa eet Late, cn Ca | ee 
ODEO TOME. oh Aeewas met aes ett ee eh aa eee LAE eae oe Ran Ae yeX he 

Total under $100.00........... 46 82-14 20 90-91 19 95 

£00'to 11.0560. 0) dw dN one ods BOGS bie ee RA ls ages | aos A ee ede ht ok. cae 
LOD itOmt TOR Oe Broce see Grain cute nets 2, Pa aiees a Mand Diet d v Miele 0. L2lbloc tow sh Ue Re Re oe ee 
LaGOn sO) wer: wera. on a eee emeccas Sn ey ae ees ey SR, NMA mh Per A Ve eS 
PO FGO) OLD aise eco celica ei ccc tts eed ere ee eed atc Seco het cree ee DT es cscete ates Licecaie ee Ce ee 
L2OEEOn DAW aac r ea cic ce ese sys ev EL cech net ae eee La a eee eee arr | aie ERS, tee 
LSORCOs NL OOu are Betis siete cone tence raise Dvn Ls Bee ein dita Sut Pel Set on Cok alien | hee 
LOD TOARLOUS Sat oie ees hr cuee eae ee RE Pere a on Fs em Be ee, 1) Ne 
56 100 22 100 20 100 
Female— 

sel TUS oR ah as ay Siete a hath Bt Melina tee Dalits wae OMe tees. Gh, lt Of ieee 
LOOT ZO Kae cock Gees ee ee OAT gle Pa Aeris ak Per 2 Ve liar eee an Aik We SPB Bhan Sake 
DOA: Me aaa Meas evade ates ed ecetaiane Soke 1th) 2%, anaerens Ce Oe HU ie Mata ees 8 3 
QoOELO. EE onthe cme ete ee ae ee Die | ays See PO? A eta ON a ast noe 
OU; EO ne OOM nee utc ctl ae. ens a EB Ae Bae ty PR ool ee os gee ae 1 hula eee he Dah 

Total under $35:00..4420..5 <. 20 65-79 28 82-35 25 83-33 
35-10: --4Oisievserrevetocrrr errs So oes Tee es ae Iegoarierar arava araaetes tae EE ECL 

AOC O WANED Moise ie ence, ieee ee Sg De | 2 cca 8 sale gal oll cay ee Roe eae oka ak sc oe ae ee ere 

Total under $50.00............ 35 92-10 33 97-06 29 96-66 
554 11S 778 mah 3 3 ARRAS Neng Soelee AF cece sgt Ah D as ORNS eee LN A eS od S24: 1 [us douteree sy: 
DOrbOr, \OUan Leer ca a ne nn Dah ss te oS A ee cee ee Be A 

Total under $60.00............ 38 100 34 100 30 100 

Total Male and Female................ OEY Tae sete SGT sere een bit Mall WA eR ROPae Cesc ear 


Norse.—Lunch room workers are provided with breakfast and lunch. 


PRICE SPREADS AND MASS BUYING 3655 


ScuHEepute No. 4 
HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


CLASSIFICATION oF DEepARTMENT MANAGERS, EXECUTIVES FOR CALENDAR YEARS (D) 
ns 
ee ————————————————EEEEEEEEEeEe 


Calendar Year Calendar Year Calendar Year 
1930 1932 1933 


Number Salary Number Salary Number Salary 


o—-“ete: 3° ets: $: Vets: 

Department Managers............ 33 | 187,948 17 33 | 112,562 36 * 36] 111,265 77 
Average 4,180 25 | Average 3,410 98 | Average 3,090 71 

Interior Decorators..............- 6 | 26,049 70 4 10,831 05 4 10,518 38 
Average 4,341 61 | Average 2,707 76 | Average 2,629 59 

Expense Managers and Assistants. 19 | 60,5238 78 18 | 52,632 00 23 61, 531! 52 
Average 3,185 46 | Average 2,924 00 | Average 2,675 28 

PEM doc nx traces toavin corre 18 S48 8 | 93,700 00 LA vote Lido 6 44,678 25 


Average | 11,712 50 | Average 8,202 54 | Average 7,446 38 


eee ee ee ee ee 0 Oe 


ScHEDULE No. 5 


HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


NuMBER oF Empioyees, Totan WAGES AND REDUCTION IN WAGES 


SSS S0S0—00——Sa9wwmaowTM>>““aOBGBS—>S4>050—| 


— 1930 1932 1933 
Number of Employees as at Ist November each year............. 1,428 1,147 1,260 
Wages for first week in November................eecceseedevecees $ 10,930 88 |$ 7,093 08 |$ 7,041 23 
TEN aca et AL eee mn on 
Year to Year to Year to Eleven Mos. 
— 31st Jan. 31st Jan. 31st Jan. to 3lst 
1931 1932 1933 Dee. 1933 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Total Wages for year— 
SIE WOR ty orca Bans ce hes Reema at as T4117 300 5 629,657 52 456,997 70 433,371 17 
FUL POHGC WW AMSH ns cece ve caics sea he wales s 621,758 18 553,200 00 442,005 98 394,144 39 


1,333,088 71 | 1,182,857 52 899,003 68 827,315 56 


See eee ee ee ee — ee 


Reduction in Wages— 


On 16th October 1931—Cut of 10% on all help over $30.00 
per month. 


Estimated reduction for two and one half months......... $ 29,370 00 


On Ist May 1932—Further cut ranging from 5%, 73% and 
10% and commissions cancelled to sales help. 


Estimated reduction on both cuts for year........... cece cree eeceeeeeees $ 137,600 00 $ 151,000 00 
Less: 

On August 1st 1933—Commission to Sales Help restored of 1% on all Sales...... 26,000 00 

Estimated Reduction for eleven MOntHS........cccee eee e eee eee e ener e eet eeees $ 125,000 00 
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SCHEDULE No. 6 


HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT AND Po.icy or SHoRT Time EMPLOYEES 


General conditions of employment— 


Employees engaged on no fixed period for resignation or dismissal. 

Employees’ Benefit Fund maintained. A share of profits earned by the 
Company is credited to this account, and paid to employees as necessity 
arises. Nothing credited to this account for the past three years. 

Dividends paid in year 1930 amounted to $68,484.00, and no dividends 
paid since. 

Bonus Ledger. A share of profits is credited to each employee who is 
entitled to draw this money after seven years Service, one-third is 
payable, after fourteen years two-thirds is payable and full amount 
after twenty-one years. Nothing has been credited to this fund for 
the past three years. Last credit in 1929 amounted to $57 841.80. 

Holiday. After six months service—one week’s holiday at full pay. After 
one year’s service—two weeks holiday at full pay. 

Sick-leave. Paid half-pay for one month. Doctor’s services and medicine 
provided free. 

Bonuses. Cash bonus paid in profitable times as well as reserve credited 
above. No bonus paid since 1930, when $62,919.29 was distributed. 

Employees. 20 p.c. discount allowed on all purchases. 

Death of Employee. Balance at credit on Bonus Ledger payable to Estate 
of deceased. 


Policy of short time employees— 


Henry Morgan & Co. maintain a list of employees available for temporary 
employment. A certain number of such: temporary help are trans- 
ferred to the permanent staff. This system was introduced September 
1933. Usual rate of pay paid to this class of help. Register shows 
about 200 names at present. 


Needle Trade— 


Not interested beyond simple alterations in dresses, ete. 
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ScHEDULE No. 20 
HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


Netr ConsIGNMENTS RECEIVED FROM SUPPLIERS 


ee eS o.,0(0(0(«@—@€c—€@€©€—_€@—'€_€0—<— 


Eleven 
Year to Year to Year to Year to Months 
- 3ist Jan., | 31lstJan., | 3lstJan., | 31st Jan., ended 
1930 1931 1932 1933 31st Dec., 
1933 
$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 
GRUB IY oe ue ae Me ee EE Se HG oe os Oe Oe OG oe Fs 16,379 18 6,659 34 4,184 79 8,711 36 20,639 39 
WA be ae oe te Ree oe oe rns ba aoe a oe 1,691 19 6,365 08 14,312 80 7,404 90 9,202 88 
oA OTIS ie. One ee ok ae Bis ey og Ba te Oe oe a Os = 9,845 27 125 10uee 5,011 16 §, 173. 87 4,765 32 
Oh bee, re gab. De a 2 ee Ae i ae ae ae 3,860 60 1,804 59 12,620 16 9,378 05 3,895 72 
AGP 4 on Gre 8 Aue as Sina agian? Speen" 6,842 58 18,920 31 10 34 11,890 68 8,560 24 
Gh en ine es Siete Tain rater wear 2 3,824 63 5,306 56 8,015 34 403 66 920 16 
PURO Pee OF aoe HS NE Sha Fea See ats ew OE EN Ry 2,159 92 3,914 O01 3,602 51 10,077 07 PATI, GaN 
Septemiberdteer cde arent nv ec ase ese eet 6,022 57 708 45 2,660 82 4,080 66 8,814 47 
TS ra by sh eae (a Be ORR eee 3,497 62 11,069 56 5,685 61 S725) SL 3,892 88 
in ayyg suk CGT) Deere oe ea ae CE a ee a 3,305 71 354 00°00 11,582 40 | 29,893 54 7,073 63 
BO ENGL toes ik few rk eae wn denk « 5,130 23 13,701 89 11,287 07 6,923 38 13,604 11 


SYST E a Gh = eel ills MCN NG Ue aon ee he 7,006 37 4,168 40 5,730 26 | 17,251 58 


rn | nf a | 


55,553 13 | 57,392 61 | 73,242 74 | 81,6038 78 82,285 99 


Inventory of Goods held on Consign- 


ment— 
31st Jan., | 31stJan., | 31st Jan., | 31st Jan., | 3lst Dec., 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1933 
$ cts. oo Cts. $ 6 ©~—s cts. $ ets. S$ Racts~ 


26,163 41 | 26,449 98 | 21,000 00 | 27,126 14 32,864 51 


cee eee a eee se a ea a Ba 


Nore.—Records not available to distinguish between sales of goods held on consignment and sales 
of Company’s own goods. 


ScHEDULE No. 21 
HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


ComPaRATIVE LINEAGE OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING FOR Five YEARS ENDED 31st JANUARY, 1934 


Lineage 
oar endedic lst GAangary, LOsO eles fo lide bad oto amenities eae ee ey cle ea 2,583,858 
i Tew in ed TENORS Ih bats eal ae alla aR as ta Us ahora oy bio Rtn Maet Sas EMEA 2,570, 651 
= 5 LOB ema ie 8h AY Se AR TE URN Rp Pat neat otha ae sada Lowe ee 2,490,178 
z fe TT Oo aie pe ME BRN Ste etic) os ah otsig ld CNR EAE OOIS. SERERENC I oe 2,268,039 
ee f OBA i Soe aac ye reme Wmacemtay eave: oe te Ses Be Sako ort ccs 2,431,064 


ScHEDULE No. 23 
HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


SraTEMENT OF ADVERTISING ALLOWANCES AND REBATES 


a eenceaea“ReyaRS—KGDGM_—m——<—<——n—= 


a 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
$ cts. S$. cts, $ = ets. 34 cete. $ = ets. 
Advertising allowances..............-5+: 5,870 04 4,856 70 7,071 44 4,189 11 7,734 42 
RED AOS eset eee eit rete eioietersital'sacnste eras 7,101 41 6,346 07 1,279 12 611 38 1,403 69 


FF ee ee 
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By Mr. Sommerviile: 


Q. Just proceed with your narrative, please—A. This company is owned 
and operated by the Morgan family by whom it was started in the last century. 

Wholly owned subsidiaries consist of the Morgan Trust Company and 
Morgan Realties Limited. The former collects for goods sold by the store on 
the deferred payment plan and turns over to Henry Morgan & Co. Limited pro- 
ceeds of cash collected. It also operates a storage department and administers 
a few private estates. Employees number about 12. 

The latter, Morgan Realties Limited, owns the store which it leases to Henry 
Morgan & Co. Limited, who, by book entry, pay rental for the use of it. It 
also owns and administers other property and its employees number about 6. 

Q. What do you mean by “book entry ”? A. I] mean that there isn’t 
necessarily a transfer of cash from Henry Morgan & Co. Limited to Morgan 
Realties Limited for rental of the store. 

Q. The Realty Company being wholly owned it may be a bookkeeping 
entry ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But in the company when the amount is arrived at for rental then that 
is subdivided and charged against the departments?—A. Yes sir. 

Dominion Motor Car Co. Limited is another wholly owned subsidiary and 
is engaged in painting and body repairs of motor cars. 

Sales for the eleven months ending 31st December, 1933, were slightly over 
$21,000. Wages paid were approximately $10,600 and average weekly wage 
per employee was $15. 

A factory is also operated a short distance from the store, its sales being 
treated as a department of the store. Work done in this factory consists of 
painting and decorating, polishing of furniture and floors, upholstery and curtain 
making, carpet making and laying, carpet cleaning and washing, cabinet and 
furniture making to order, and electrical and plumbing works. 

Sales for the eleven months ending 31st December, 1933, amounted to 
$268,000, upon which a gross profit of $76,470.61 was realized, which was 39-9 
per cent of cost of sales; and the net loss after charging expenses of slightly 
over $17,500. 

Nine managers are employed for the various divisions and approximately 
150 employees who, together with the managers, received in the eleven months 
ending 31st December, 1933, approximately $140,000. The average weekly wage 
of employees, exclusive of managers, was $15 in 1933. 

Sales of the department store proper for the eleven months ending 3lst 
December, 1933, were slightly over $4,500,000, on which gross profits of approxi- 
mately $1,374,000 was earned representing 43 per cent of cost of sales. After 
charging expenses, net loss of the various departments of the store totalled 
approximately $279,000. 

Invoices have been examined in order to obtain examples of price spreads 
in the departments of furniture, men’s clothing, women’s clothing and women’s 
shoes. The maintained gross profit and the net profit or loss of these depart- 
ments, expressed as a percentage of cost of sales, were as follows:— 


Maintained Gross Net Departmental 


Profit or mark-up Profit or Loss 
EVO SRD ADE ot See Allee aia aha BEALE ore 32% Loss 20% 
Mente Ol OL NIN oe sree toast ee aa hres ees 42% Profit 1% 
Piel @ MOOR cen CoAhae © sn a as 45.8% Profit 24% 
Women’s ready-to-wear— 
DITOSsERl As od toter x oh eres plete lesen tam 21.4% Loss 34% 
Ceateoe 2. s 43.2% Loss 12% 


Mr. Nasu: Those losses are after all charges. 
Mr. Sommervitie: After rental space, interest, and all these charges are 
made. 
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Net consignments received in each of the last five years have increased 
from $55,000 to something over $80,000, and consignments goods held at 31st 
December, 1933, amounted to approximately $33,000. 

Newspaper advertising for the year ending 31st January, 1934, amounted 
to 2,431,064 lines as compared with 2,583,858 lines in the year ending 31st 
January, 1930. 

Advertising allowances have varied between $4,100 and $7,700 in each of 
the last five years, substantial amounts having been received from hosiery 
and shoe companies. Rebates have varied considerably, ranging from $7,100 in 
1929 to $611 in 1932, and $1,400 in 1933. These have been received from thirteen 
companies, comprising manufacturers of rubber, perfumes, silk, etc. 

A comparative classification of male and female sales clerks’ rates of wages 
in November, 1930, 1932 and 1933 are presented as schedule No. 1, of expense 
wages as schedule No, 2, and of dining room wages as schedule No. 3. 

Schedule No. 4 indicates a comparative classification of department and 
other managers and executives showing numbers in each allowed, the total 
salary paid and the average received by those in each category. 

Schedule No. 5 sets out the total number of employees with wages paid 
for the first week in November, 1930, 1932, and 1933, and for the years ending 
dlst January, 1931, 1932, and 1933, and the 11 months ending 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1933. 

On 16th October, 1931, a cut of 10 per cent was made in wages of all help 
receiving over $30 a month, and on ist May, 1932, a further cut ranging from 
© per cent, 74 per cent and 10 per cent was made. At the latter date com- 
mission of 1 per cent on sales were cancelled to sales help only to be restored 
on August Ist, 1933. 


General conditions of employees are set out in schedule No. 5. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, look at schedule No. 1. This is a classification of sales clerks’ 
wages?—A. Yes. 

(). And in 1930 there were 7 who were receiving under $35 a month?— 
A. Yes, sir; In 1932 there: were 7; and in 1933 there were 6. 

Q. Then sales clerks receiving under $50 a month?—A. 25 in 1930; 29 in 
1932; and 26 in 1933, receiving under $50 per month. 

@. So you have these numbers remaining constant for those recelving 
under $50. | 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): How does this store manage to survive pay- 
ing those wages? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This is per month, it is not per week. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now then the next?—A. Those receiving under $80. 

@. Yes——A. 46 men received under $80 per month in 1930; 62 in 1932; 
and 73 in 1933. 

(). That is an increased number of men who received under $80 a month, 
a slight increase from 1932?—A. Yes. 

@. And what ‘percentage of the whole male employees are receiving under 
$80?—A. 39 per cent of all the men are receiving under $80. ; 

Q. Then how many men are receiving between $80 and $90?—A. 12 in 
1930; 42 in 1932; and 21 in 1933 receiving under $90 per month. 

Q. Then the next under $100 a month?—A. 90 men in 1930; 126 in 1932; 
and 124 in 1933. | 

Q. That is 66 per cent?—A. 66 per cent in 1933. 
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@. And then there are how many men receiving over $100 a month?— 
In 1933 there were 63 men receiving more than $100 a month. 3 
Q. 63 per cent?—A. Yes. 
@. How many were receiving over $150 per month in 1933?—A. 12 in 19338. 
Q. What about the female sales clerks’ wages?—A. In 1930, 40 female 


sales clerks received less than $35 per month; in 1932 there were 69; and 112 
in 1933. 


Q. That was a large increase in that number. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. 112 out of how many?—A. 112 out of 407. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And then how many are there recelving under $50 per month?—A. 262 
receiving under $50 in 1933. 

Q. What proportion is that?—A. 64-7 per cent. 

Q. And then under $80?—A. 371, or 91 per cent. 

(. And how many received over $80 per month?—A. 36. 

@. Then in the matter of wages of expense clerks or expense employees, 
that covers all those departments not covered by sales?—A. Yes, sir. 64 men 
received $35 or under in 1930; 45 in 1932 ; and 43 in 1933. Under $50 per 
month there were 85 in 1930; 67 in 1932; and 73 in 1933. 

Q. That has not been decreased?—-A. No. 

Q. Then under $80. 


' By Mr. Young: 


Q. Those men who draw less than $25 per month are they full grown men 
or are they boys? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: I presume mostly parcel clerks. 
Mr. Nasu: We cannot tell you very much about it, Mr. Young. 


_ By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Under $80 a month?—A. Under $80 a month there were 228 in 1930; 
211 in 1932; 218 in 1933 or 74 per cent. 


@. Yes?—A. Under $100 per month there were 306 in 1930; 261 in 1932; 
271 in 1933, 92 per cent. 


Q. Those figures have remained fairly consistent throughout. Now then, 
classification of expense wages, female?—A. Under $35 there were 184 in 1930. 


Q. That was 63-01 per cent?—A. Yes, sir; 157 in 1932; 184 in 1933, nearly 
70 per cent. 


Q. A five per cent increase?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Then under $50?—A. Under $50 there were 224 in 1930; 201 in 1932; 


226 in 1933, 85-93 per cent. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. That is the equivalent of $12 per week, is it not?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What is the percentage getting less than $12?—A. 85-93 per cent. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is female expense wages?—A. Female expense wages, yes. 


@. That would include girls working in the wrapping department, parcelling 
department, cleaners, etc?—A. Yes. 


By. Mr. Heaps: 
Q. What hours do these people work?—A.- I have not got that. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then general conditions of employment and policy of short time em- 
ployees, will you read that please?—-A. General conditions of employment and 
policy of short time employees. 

General conditions of employment. 

Employees engaged on no fixed period for resignation or dismissal. : 

Employees’ Benefit Fund maintained. A share of profits earned by the 
company is credited to this account, and paid to employees as necessity arises. 
Nothing credited to this account for the past three years. 

Dividends paid in the year 1930 amounted to $68,484 and no dividends 
paid since. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Is that a bonus to employees?—A. I would read it as so. 
Q. How was it distributed? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It is paid into a benefit fund. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Anyhow, there has been nothing paid since 1930?—A. No. 

Bonus Ledger. A share of profits is credited to each employee who is 
entitled to draw this money after seven years’ service, one-third is payable, 
after fourteen years two-thirds is payable and the full amount after twenty-one 
years. Nothing has been credited to this fund for the past three years. Last 
credit in 1929 amounted to $57,841.80. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

@. Do you know how much has been paid out to the employees from this 
fund? 
Mr. Nasu: There is a statement of that. For what year would you like it? 

Mr. Heap: For recent years. 

Mr. NasH: In 1931, 1932 and 1933 there was nothing. In 1924 there was 
$35,000; in 1925 $40,000, in 1926 $46,000, in 1927 $46,000, in 1928 $51,000, in 
1929 $54,000. 

Mr, Heaps: There was nothing paid out in the past three years to employees 
from this fund? 

Mr. Nasu: Not from the Superannuation Fund. 

Mr. Heaps: How many people are drawing from it now? 

Mr. Nasu: I cannot tell you. 


The Witness: I have a note, that in the last ten years nearly $174,000 has 
been paid out to employees from that fund. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. In four years?—A. In 10 years. 
Mr. Heaps: $14,000 a year approximately. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, turning to your price spreads statement, departmental operating 
statement, the gross mark-up for the year was 43 per cent on cost of sales and 
that covers all departments in the store, I observe, and your mark-ups run from? 
—A. 12-9 per cent is the lowest. 

@. 12-9 is the lowest—percentage to cost of sales, I mean—and runs to 
fe per cent?—A. To 76-1 per cent. There is one loss leader. No. 53 shows a 
Oss. 

Q. That is the pattern department?—A. Yes. 
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Q. In the statement referring to the shoe department, I observe the per- 
centage mark-up to cost runs from 122 per cent down to 38 per cent; women’s 
ready-to-wear from 146 per cent down to 20 per cent. In women’s ready-to- 
wear, the first item of dresses, just look at that and let me have it—23 dresses?— 
A. 23 dresses, invoice price per unit $7.50, sales tax 40 cents; total unit cost, 
$7.90; initial unit selling price, $19.50; margin, $11.60, a percentage of margin 
to cost of 146-8 per cent. 

Q. It runs from 135 per cent, 119 per cent, 112 per cent, 108 per cent, 105, 
63, 59, 53, 46, 34, down to 20 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then men’s clothing department?—-A. Men’s clothing runs from 93-6 
down to 3°3 per cent. 

Q. I observe the last one is Chesterfield overcoats specially priced at $25. 
That synchronizes with a certain advertisement we had placed before us here, 
of a certain large store in Montreal. On November 3, 1933, these people paid 
$24.19—Morgans—and sold for $25, a mark-up of 81 cents or 3-3 per cent?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then it runs from that up to 93:6 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the furniture department?—A. It runs from 154-3 per cent dowr 
as low as 41 per cent. 

Q. You will give us a comparative statement from these figures similar to 
that which you have?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Nasu: I think we should file the original report from Mr. Hodgson. 
which is embodied in this printed statement. 

(Report of Creak, Cushing & Hodgson re Henry Morgan and Co., filed, 
marked Exhibit 225.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that all the department stores? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No, there is a statement from Ogilvy’s. I think we can 
finish that. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right. 
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JAS. A. OGILVY’S LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF SALES AND Gross PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 1933 


Departments 


Dresses—WOmenSe...52 sfc cee 
Coats—Women) Sasace5. ae Aen 
SPOL ta AD RAPGl ia. ai milo wees 
Junior Masses. 2s sebls See, OEE 
Mallinensiare pe tele bhp. oo: Mees, 
NVOIMCNES SHOCS ome taunt tee 


DCO RWRATt or ins cans ol Aany seh dn 
Men’s Furaishings.2 ue. oe. ee 
Men si@lothinote seer ae ee eee 
BOs Te Urnishineswy. alee ek see le 
Boys nC lotic aerate ae eee 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes........... 
Ruariniturey ty er een. PRS eb 


Men’s: Furnishings), eee. aa 
Miennsi@ lo tino cee sere ants 
Boys. Purnisningses 7.5 Va 
Boys Clothing sey y ted Mee or ie 
Men’s and Boy’s Shoes........... 
Women’s Shoes. veoh aswel 
Ready-to-Wear... id: Pla. Sener 
UPI i oy aay gee TAU arene MLE 2, 2 ena 
House Wresses.22 7. Lay ee 
DB RETIE Ass ee ale Une eae 


Sales 


Cots of 
Sales 


$ 


47, 263 
50,157 
24,352 
26,174 
29,513 
63, 060 
5,970 
14, 688 
58, 458 
56, 082 
11,734 
15, 998 
11,094 
99, 056 
32,178 
26, 148 
14,026 
22,215 
6, 072 
7,859 
7,489 
12,544 
21,308 
3, 468 
5,374 
12, 298 


Percent- 
age of | Percent- | Percent- 
Gross Gross age of age of 


Profit Profit Initial Mark- 
to Cost Mark- downs, 


of Sales up ete. 
$ % % % 
19,991 42-3 68-8 26-5 
21.220 42-3 61-5 19-2 
11,139 45-7 66-5 20:8 
11,816 45-1 66-5 21-4 
20, 534 69-5 90-9 21-4 
812781 50:3 62-1 11-8 
2,290 38-3 56-5 18-2 
8, 062 54-8 64-4 9-6 
34, 560 59-1 70-2 11-1 
26, 882 47-9 68-2 20-3 
6,125 Wali 68-8 16-7 
8,786 54-9 63-8 8-9 
oeoke 49.7 65-7 16 
26, 682 26-9 49-1 22-2 
14, 042 43-6 §2°5 8-9 
1 Aes ts 9 47-2 55-4 8-2 
6, 882 49 62-1 neta 
9,577 43-1 54-5 11-4 
3,050 50-2 61-3 11-1 
8,588 45-7 59-2 13-5 
3,670 49 57 8 
4,658 37-1 61-5 24-4 
10, 489 49-2 66-4 17-2 
2,601 75 89-2 14-2 
2,618 48-7 58-8 10-1 
7,011 OF 64-3 16333 
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Statement No. } 


SUMMARY oF KEGULAR STAFF WAGE RatEs 


(Payroll of 7th January, 1934) 


Total Regular Staff— 


OU USA Dade aks Pe Me OTM oa ue on Be 


Total 


Under 
$12.00 


$12.00- $15.00- $18.00 
$15.00 $18.00 and Over 
82 77 107 
29 39 81 
53 38 26 
46 31 48 
8 12 Sill 
38 19 17 
22 SY 47 
15 23 40 
iG 14 a 
te 7 9 
iF 2 7 
8 5 2 
1 2 3 
1 2 2 
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By Mr. Sommerville: ) 

Q. Will you just proceed with Ogilvy’s?—A. James A. Ogilvy’s, Limited: 
This business was established in 1866 and was bought by its present owners in 
1928. It is a privately owned company and there are no outside shareholders. 
Sales for the past ten years have been as follows:—. 


Year ending 3lst January— 


be babs eke Ad itn EO eae walt cD REG 5 Nae a mle ene Be $2,069,160 
PORT al A PL ae ke aa A Ed OER, Gib mee | Diep 1,994,894 
Uy eset deve th = ven Batts CPC Din pets leeches Berar date Ped ieee SEL. peers eye rary CUS 2,121,779 
LO. Paes ak RA NATE ES HLTA eB) OF PRS TTS. Lie, Fs 2,284,299 
pH 57 th Shot Ree | A eh La GS RS eae Re eRe Can ae 2,570,757 
Le Me ge Ree ABW a CPE RSPR ARE MOM RTL! WEG orbaeien 6 One eia tery Wi war 3,182,224 
Pr ae ee sae elytra: Mian Re) ONAN lag, ar storms ee. Tae a\@ 3,041,195 
ae Leth als Pate Sure ie sate aa al @ SER. GER eis | ae pete 2,959,676 
ES ee RUR cacy NIMs CME TO ead leis Nhe eel goat re eli eit aig: Meet e's 2,368,246 
DOSE’. ey bet peat ts 3 2,401,914 


With regard to employees’ remuneration, a commission of one-half per cent 
and in some cases one per cent of sales is paid in addition to regular wages, and 
certain bonuses are occasionally paid also. 

Statement No. 1 shows the results of an analysis of the pay-roll of January 
7, 1934, after adding to the basic wage rate the average weekly commission 
earned by each employee in January. In this connection it should be noted that 
the volume of sales in the month of January is considerably lower than in some 
other months of the year and the commissions earned in that month, therefore, 
would be lower than those of some other months. 


Mr. Youne: These are weekly rates, not monthly. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


The Witness: The minimum wage for inexperienced juniors is $7.20. The 
present management has been operating the business since 1930 and during that 
time, due to difficult business conditions, no definite arrangements have been 
decided upon with regard to many features of employment benefits, insurance, 
pensions, and items of that nature. : 

The policy with regard to holidays has varied. In 1933, all those with over 
two years’ service and seniors with over six months’ service received one week’s 
holiday with pay. In the previous two years all employees received one day’s 
holiday with pay for each month of service, with a maximum of 12 days. All 
regular members of the staff, both full and part time, are paid for all legal or 
special holidays. | 

Bonuses have not been paid since 1930, but in that and prior years they 
ranged from $10 to one day’s pay for each completed year of service. In special 
sales events, which are held from time to time, bonuses are sometimes given or 
holidays granted with pay. | 

A discount of 10 per cent is granted to employees on substantially all pur- 
chases and the management has calculated that in the year 1933 these discounts 
were the equivalent of approximately 35 cents to 40 cents per week to a person 
earning $12 per week. 

Statement No. 3 is a statement of gross profits, cost of sales and mark-ups 
of some of the departments. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Take women’s dresses?—A. 42-3 per cent maintained mark-up. 

Q. We have here an illustration which we have not had in the others, which 
is rather interesting. In this case you have the percentage of the initial mark- 
ups?—A. The percentage of initial mark-ups and the percentage of gross profit 
to cost of sales. 

Q. What is the amount in the case of dresses?—A. Women’s dress, 42:3 
per cent. 
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Q. That is maintained?—A. Maintained. 

Q. What about the initial?—A. 68-8 per cent. 

@. And the amount of mark-down?—A. 25-6 per cent. 
Q. On that department?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Is this the regular policy, or did they do that because they could not sell 
at that initial mark-up?—A. It is what every store does, but it happens that this 
is the only statement on which it is shown, on which the amount of mark-down 
is shown. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): The mark-down is big in this case. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, very large. 


By Mr. \Y oung; 

(. You mean that they all mark them up and mark them down again ?— 
A. The percentages of initial mark-up that we have been showing you, the 
percentages of mark-up that you have been having, are the maintained mark- 
ups of each department after taking care of workroom wages, shortages and 
mark-downs for various reasons. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We had evidence from some other stores that the mark- 
down in one case was 9 per cent over the whole year, for the whole store; in 
another case the mark-down was 44 per cent. 

Mr. Youna: We thought that was because they could not sell the goods and 
they reduced the price; but apparently it is marked up with the deliberate 
purpose of marking it down. 

The Wirness: No. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Oh, no. 
Mr. Factor: It just happens to be. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They mark them up at a certain price originally. They 
carry them for a certain length of time at that mark-up and then reduce them, 
and this is taking into consideration all the reductions that take place. 

The WitNEss: Yes. 


Mr. Youna: I understand. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And as was stated, in seasonal goods or fashionable goods, there is a 
greater variation?—A. Yes. 

(. Or a greater mark-down than in standard goods?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Nasu: If I may interrupt, I think in both Eaton’s and Simpson’s 
cases, Mr. Young, it showed that we could not follow to the last unit of the 
order to get the full mark-down. They buy 100 dresses and they will sell 
75 at the original mark-up; they mark them down and sell 15 the first time, 
and they have got 10 left. Then they mark them down a second time, and 
then they have 5 left. Then they mark them down a third time and clear 
them out. | 

Mr. Youne: You never got such mark-downs as these. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No. | 

Mr. Factor: You never got a record of mark-downs such as these. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The next is women’s coats?—A. 61-5 per cent was the initial mark-up; 
the maintained mark-up was 42-3 per cent. 
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Q. And the mark-down was what?—A. 19-2 per cent. 

Q. Take, for instance, the men’s clothing?—A. Men’s clothing, 68-2 per 
cent initial mark-up; mark-down, 20-3 per cent; maintained, 47-9 per cent. 

Q. Boys’ clothing?—A. Boys’ clothing, initial mark-up 63-8 per cent; 
mark-down, 8-9 per cent; maintained, 54-9 per cent. 

Q. There is not the same variation in boys’ clothing. Take hardware.— 
A. Hardware, 52-5 per cent initial mark-up; 8-9 per cent mark-down and 43-6 
per cent maintained. 

Q. And lingerie, at the bottom?—A. Lingerie, 64:3 per cent initial mark-up; 
mark-down, 7:3 per cent; maintained, 57 per cent. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Do you know if this firm buys direct from the manufacturer, or does 
it deal through wholesalers?—A. I don’t know. There was no report made of 
any different practice from what we found in the others. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Oh, from the manufacturers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You have got some examples of price spreads?—A. Examples of price 
spreads statements are Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Q. Underwear runs from?—A. Underwear runs from 181 per cent down to 
52-9 per cent. 

Q. And the maintained mark-up is what?—A. 54-8 per cent. 

Q. The next one is shoes?—A. Shoes run from 264-9 per cent down to 
39-1 per cent. The maintained is 50-03 per cent. 

Q. And men’s clothing?—A. Men’s clothing runs from 152-1 per cent, the 
highest, down to 50-2. : 

Q. And the maintained?—A. The maintained mark-up of the department, 
47-9 per cent. 

Q. And in the case of ladies’ dresses?—A. In the case of ladies’ dresses, 
a high of 153-5 per cent and a low of 49-4 per cent; maintained, 42°3 per 
cent. 

Q. And you have the wage scale?—A. Yes, No. 1. 


By the Acting Chairman (Mr. Kennedy, Winnipeg): 

Q. There must be something wrong there, when the high is 153 per cent and 
the low is 49 per cent, to have the maintained at 42 per cent?—A. Those are 
the initial mark-ups. The, goods are bought to sell at that, but they have to 
be written down the longer they are in stock. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You have here a summary of staff wages?—A. Yes. Total regular 
staff—this is from the pay-roll of 7th January, 1934—of 425. Of them, 173 
were males and 252 females. They are divided into sales help, work-rooms, 
office, kitchen and waitresses. They are again divided as follows: Under $12; 
$12 to $15; $15 to $18, and $18 and over. 

Q. How many are there getting $18 and over?—A. Getting $18 and over 
there are 81 men out of 173, and 26 women out of 252. 

Q. And how many employees getting from $15 to $18?—A. Getting from 
$15 to $18, 39 men and 38 women; from $12 to $15, 29 men and 53 women; 
and under $12, 24 men and 135 women. 

Q. That is a total of 173 men and 252 women?—A. Yes. 

Q. 425 altogether on the regular staff?—A. Yes, on the regular staff. 

Q. All right, thank you. 
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Mr. Factor: Does this finish the department stores? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The AcTinc CHairMAN: We will adjourn until 3.30 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m., to meet again at 3.30 p.m. 


—_—_—_—___.. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 
J. GRANT Guassco, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Mr. Glassco, at the request of the Committee you enquired into certain 
shoe factories in the Province of Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there were eight of them that you enquired into?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these are shoe factories that supply shoes to departmental stores? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And you found their names in what way?’—A. By following back the 
merchandise advertised by the departmental stores, and by examination of the 
price spreads statements which were prepared by the investigators in these 
stores. 

Q. That is, with the advertisement of the departmental stores you ascer- 
tained at the departmental store who made these shoes?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And then you followed that back into the factories where they were 
made?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And in all cases you made an examination of these particular eight 
factories that did supply shoes to the departmental stores that were so adver- 
tised?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). And these included the largest departmental stores?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do these firms specialize in manufacturing for departmental stores 
only?—A. Some of them do, some of them supply practically all of their output 
to departmental stores, others do a more general business. 


Mr. SomMeErvitte: I think we will find that as we examine each one. 


By Mr. Factor: 


@. Does this investigation include the shoe manufacturers of Ontario, or 
just Quebec?—A. Just Quebec. 

@. Do not department stores get shoes from Ontario factories as well as 
those in Quebec?—A. To a certain extent, but I believe the majority are made 
in Quebec. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In connection with this you have a memorandum. I am going to ask 
you, there are only eight firms enquired into, to take them by letter and not 
oy name?—A. Yes. 

Q. We will take this first one, we will refer to it as Company A?—A. 
This company was incorporated under Quebec charter in June of 1932. It 
commenced business as manufacturers of low-priced women’s shoes about 
October, 1932. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Might I ask at this point, Mr. Chairman, if there is a minimum wage 
regulation covering the shoe industry in the Province of Quebec?—-A. There is. 

Q. Perhaps at this stage it might be well to deal with that particular phase 
of the matter? 


The CuatrMan: Might I interject: Mr. Boulanger calls my attention to 
an announcement which affects what we were going over this morning. A change 
has been made in the Minimum Wage Law in the Province of Quebec which 
provides that the Minimum Wage in commercial establishments for inexperienced 
help shall be $7 a week for less than six months; $8 a week from six to twelve 
months; $9.50 from twelve to eighteen months; $11 a week from eighteen to 
twenty-four months, and $12.50 minimum for over 24 months. 


Mr. Hears: How does that compare with Ontario?—A. Slightly lower, 
particularly in outlying districts such as Hull, Three Rivers, and Quebec. 


Mr. Bountancer: They have three classes. 


The CuairMAN: Yes, this is in the second class—Quebec, Three Rivers and 
Hull; in the smaller villages and towns, Chicoutimi, Joliette, Levis, Valley- 
field, Shawinigan Falls, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, Thetford Mines, etc., is a $10 
minimum wage with the usual allowances. 


Mr. Heaps: That provides a minimum of $10 after two years? 


The CuHarrMAN: Yes, that is in the smaller districts. In Montreal it is 
$12.50 in commercial establishments. 


The Witness: The Company has an authorized capital of five hundred 
preferred shares having a par value of $100 each, and four thousand nine 
hundred common shares, having a par value of $10 each, with approximately 
$38,000 of the capital paid up. The working capital appears to be sufficient 
for current purposes and operations since incorporation have resulted in small 
profits. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The company’s net worth?—A. Is approximately $30,000. The com- 
pany sells to departmental stores, jobbers, chain store organizations and to a 
limited extent to small retailers. During the first nine months of operations 
twenty-three per cent of total sales were made to departmental stores and in the 
succeeding year 13-94 per cent. Do you wish me to refer to customers by name? 

Q. No, you refer to two department stores? 


The CHatrMAN: In Toronto. 


Mr. Youne: Perhaps you had better give us the town in which the factory 
is located and then we will all be on the same footing. The two departmental! 
stores which are the largest customers purchased approximately $33,000 in 1933 
and $28,000 in 1934. 


An attempt was made to determine to what extent the departmental. stores 
enjoyed a price advantage over other retailers but the company’s officials stated 
that they had been requested by their larger customers not to supply compe- 
titors with similar lines. 


As is the case in other shoe companies examined, although the company 
makes but few standard lines, there may be slight variations in shoes manu- 
factured for a particular customer which alter the cost to some extent either 
up or down, and render comparisons extremely difficult. 
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The legal minimum rates of pay applicable to female workers at the point 


involved are as follows:— 
Per Week Per Hour 


Working Week—48 hours 
Experienced workers, having over 24 


months’ experience at the trade.. .. $9 00 [S27 
Apprentices—— 
First (period of'siximonths.21ay av Jed 2i091t 00 12-5ce. 
Second period of six months.. .. .. .. .. 6 50 13: 5c. 
Third\period of! six'monthswacinas 2. ogekt 2700 14-5e. 
Fourth(periodtofisix monthswtixta dant seal 18 00 16:6c. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is a working week of forty-eight hours?—A. A working week of 
forty-eight hours. 

Q. I thought it was fifty-five hours in certain outlying districts?—A. That 
is in the clothing trade and other trades, the shoe trade is uniform. 

(). As to minimum rates—perhaps we had better get that for the whole of 
the province and then deal with it as it applies to this particular territory ?7— 
A. I will just give you the minimum rates for the whole of the province. They 
are in three scales. The first applies to the City and Island of Montreal and a 
radius of ten miles around and beyond the Island. 

(. And that is $7 for the first six months?—A. And $8 for the second, $9 
for the third, $10 for the fourth six months, and $11 for experienced workers for 
any with over twenty-four months’ experience. 

Q. Now, outside of the city of Montreal in town?—A. The first division is 
for towns having a population exceeding 6,000 people; apprentice is paid $6 for 
the first six months, $7 for the second, $8 for the third, and $9 for the fourth 
period of six months, and $10 after two years’ experience. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

(). They are not paid a weekly rate are they, so many hours a week?— 
A. The minimum rate for an experienced worker is $10 for a week of forty- 
eight hours. 

(). But where an experienced worker only works three days out of six, she 
would only receive pay for the three days, she would not receive the amount of 
the full minimum?—A. It would be pro rata. 

The CHairMAN: Of course we have all these rates on file, and the new 
rates are set forth here. This. particular company pays the scale of $9 to 
inexperienced workers, apprentices $6 the first six months, then $7 and $8 for 
the various periods of apprenticeship. 

Q. For a fully experienced worker the minimum wa 
would be $9 a week?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Or 18-7 cents per hour. 


ge with this company 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. You say, this company pays; you mean, this company should pay, 
rather than paid?—A. Yes. ) 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Apprentices for the first period would get 12% cents an hour?—A. They 
should. | 
. For the second six months they should get 135 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
Q. And for the third they should get 1442—A. Yes. 
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Q. And for the fourth period they should get 16-6 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
The company commenced manufacturing operations about the Ist October, 19382, 
employing local inexperienced operators. From the commencement of manu- 
facturing to the end of 1933 all female employees were paid at the rate of 
10 cents per hour. 

Q. 10 cents per hour, although the minimum for the first six months of 
apprenticeship was 124 cents per hour?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hears: Have you any idea how long it takes one of these girls to 
become experienced? 


Mr. SomMeERVILLE: That does not come in, it is covered by the Act which 
states that for the first six months the pay shall be 12-5 cents per hour, the 
second six months 13-5 cents per hour, the third six months 14-5 cents per hour 
and the fourth six months, 16-5 cents per hour. 


Mr. Hears: It makes this difference, it is possible by the mechanical nature 
of some operations to become experienced in a very short time in a particular 
trade. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Quite. 

The Cuarrman: Of course, that is a question to be dealt with by the 
administrators of the Minimum Wage Law. There is the law. The question 
now is, are they complying with that law, even though that law may be 
unsatisfcatory as it stands. 

The Wirness: At the beginning of 1933 all female operators (with the 
exception of polishers) were paid on an efficiency piece-work basis. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. An efficiency piece-work basis?—A. Perhaps if I go on, Mr. Sommerville. 
This system was introduced by an industrial engineer and designed to allow 
an operator of 100 per cent efficiency to earn slightly more than the minimum 
wage, according to her experience, under the Minimum Wage Act of Quebec. 

Q. At any rate, starting out at 10 cents an hour as a flat rate for everybody, 
they then commenced to put on an efficiency piece-work basis as the result of 
the advice of the industrial engineer?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And has that worked out to pay them more or less than 10 cents an 
hour?——A. I believe it has worked out to pay the inexperienced workers less 
than 10 cents an hour. 

Due to the short period that the company has been in operation and to 
the fact that all operations were started with inexperienced workers, the com- 
parison of wages paid to females was restricted to the following: — 


(a) A comparison of the rates paid to operators under six months’ experi- 
ence for corresponding weeks in 1933 and 1934. 

(b) A comparison of the rates paid to operators over six months’ and 
under twelve months’ experience for 1933 and 1934. This comparison 
does not cover corresponding weeks due to the accumulation of 
experience. 


That is statement No. 8-1. 
Mr. SomMeERVILLE: That will go in at this point. 
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| The Witness: The same operators that are numbered 1 to 6 on the top 
_ part of this schedule are shown earning 10 cents an hour for the 3-week period 
~ ending 27th April, 1933. 
| The second part of the statement shows, for the three weeks ended 26th 
August, 1933, those same operators again still earning 10 cents an hour with 
the addition of several more; and in the last column are shown the wages 
paid to the operators in the same department and presumably upon the same 
operations after the introduction of the piece-work system. 

Operator No. 10 had an average hourly rate of 8-02 cents. 

Operator No. 11, for 3 weeks ended 30th April, 1934, earned an average of 
7 vo Cents: 

Operator No. 12 earned 9:85 cents per hour. 

Operator No. 13 earned 6:80 cents per hour. 

Operator No. 14 earned 9:61 cents per hour. 

Operator No. 15 earned 12-50 cents per hour. 

Mr. Hears: What percentage earned the minimum wage according to the 
length of time they had been there? 


Mr. SomMmeERvILLE: I think that will be developed as we go along. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In any event, in statement S-1, you have 5 of these 6 operators earning 
less than the minimum?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: They all earned less than the minimum. 

The Witness: No, 124 cents is the minimum. 

Mr. SommervittE: This is the hourly rate. The hourly rate for one was 
8-02: for another 7-73; for another 9-85; for another 6-80; for another 9-61. 

Mr. Heaps: When they were making 124 cents how long had they been 
in the employ of th. company? 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: This is the first six months. 

The Witness: They might have had as much as a year’s experience. 

Mr. Hears: Then she is getting less than the minimum. 

The Wrrness: Perhaps I had better answer Mr. Heaps’ question. Of the 
female employees employed by this company 96 per cent are paid less than the 
minimum wage in April, 1934. 

Mr. Hears: But in this particular case where you said they were getting 
the minimum they were not. 

The CuarrMAN: She was getting the minimum pay for an apprentice in 
the first six months, Operator No. 15, and that was the highest one of the 6. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then for the three weeks ended 26th August, 1933, the hourly rate of 
these 6 same employees is 10 cents an hour.—A. Is still 10 cents an hour. 

Q. Although at that time they were entitled to 133 cents an howr?—2A, Yes, 

Mr. Hears: It may have been the third six months. 

The Witness: They commenced operations in October, 1932; they were 
on the second period. 

Mr. Hears: What date does this apply to now? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: August, 1933. 

The Witness: Then taking them in April, 1934, Operators doing the same 
work rate as follows:— 

No. 16 received 11-60 cents an hour. 

No. 17 received 11:70. 
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No. 18 received 10-73 cents an hour. 
o. 19 received 8-77 cents an hour. 
o. 20 received 13-89 cents an hour. 
0. 21 received 13°69 cents an hour. 
0. 22 received 14-02 cents an hour. 
o. 23 received 14-01 cents an hour. 


Mr. Factor: That is all below the minimum wage scale. 

Mr. Hears: Except one. 

The Witness: The difficulty of determining just what the infraction is is 
not having comparable employees. There is a certain turnover but the experi- 
ence is not at all comparable; we took the same operation where we could. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Do they keep on changing their employees taking on mostly inexperi- 
enced help?—A. The turnover is not so heavy in this plant. 

The CHAIRMAN: In any case, Mr. Factor, in that second list the one 
receiving the highest—14-17—is receiving less than the minimum wage for the 
second 6 months apprentice. 

The Wirness: A third six months, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A third?—A. Yes. The third period she should receive 144 cents. 
Q. And she was receiving 14-17?—A. Less than the rate for the third, but 
slightly more than the rate for the second six months. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Operators 1 to 6 that you have set out in statement S-1, in the top part 
of the schedule, the same six operators are numbered 1 to 6 in the lower part of 
the schedule?—A. Yes. 

@. The first being for six months and under twelve months experience?— 
A, Yes. 

Q. And you have also added there 9 operators who were over 6 and under 
12 months experience?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And that indicates that they are still getting 10 cents an hour?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. But then by way of comparison, the two last columns on the right hand 
side of statement S-1 compare the rates for the three weeks ended April 30, 
1934, for 6 other operators?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Not the same as the original?—A. 6 operators doing the same work. 

Q. The same kind of work?—A. The same kind of work, yes. 

(). And over the 3-week period ended the 30th April, 1934, which is 18 
months after the company commenced operations, the lower list of 8 operators 
shows the wages received?—A. Yes. 

(. And if it is in the third period of the 8 persons chosen only one has 
obtained the minimum wage. 


Mr. Factor: Not even one. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. But you do not know whether those operators are in the third period or 
not?—A. Yes, I think they all are, sir. 
Mr. Heaps: Would not they be in the fourth then if that is the case? 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Can the witness tell? 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Tell us when they were engaged, that is, operators 1 to 6?—A. Well, 
operators 1 to 6 were all in the first six months; what we want are operators 
10 to 15. In the outside volumn of the top part of the schedule the operators 
are less than six months experience. In order to get the hourly rates of workers 
having the same experience we have to take different operators because in 
April the first lot had passed out of that experienced category. 

Q. Take operator 23?—A. Operator 23 had over 6 and under 12 months 
experience. 

Q. When was operator 23 engaged, October, 1932?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 

Q. Take the column operators 16 to 23, what about them?—A. They are 
all over 6 and under 12 months experience. 

Q. Well, that is different from what was stated before?—A. They are in 
the second period. I was mistaken. 

Q. And as operators in the second period under the minimum wage law 
what should they have got per hour?—A. 134 cents. 

Q. So then there are four who are getting less than called for by the law? 
—A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Out of the 8?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Another point here, Mr. Glassco, in your table you say there is a 48- 
hour week in effect there?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Many of them here worked 55 hours per week, in fact the second week 
it shows everybody worked more than 48 hours?—A. The Act says, Mr. Heaps, 
that the working period for which these minimum wages shall be paid shall be 
48 hours per week, and a definition of the length of the week enables you to 
determine the effect of the hourly rate. 

Q. Is there any provision there respecting overtime? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes, they may work up to 55 hours, in which event they 
would be paid for everything over 48 hours. This was 10 cents an hour they 
were being paid. 

The Witness: They started on a time basis and then when they put in their 
piece-work system it became piece-work for most operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I think an examination of the next schedule with your narrative will 
further illustrate the point raised by Mr. Heaps?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Was there any evidence to show that these girls were actually inex- 
perienced, or were they girls who were taken on who had experience in another 
firm?—A. The only record from which you can adduce their experience is from 
the records of the company. There was not a proper system showing experience. 
This factory is not in a territory where there had been other shoe companies 
operating. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then will you just please proceed with your narrative?—A. Statement 
S-2 gives the current average wages of female operators. It shows that with two 
exceptions all operators working on piece-work were paid at rates lower than the 
minimum wage. ‘There were no bonuses paid to bring these wages up to the 
minimum. 
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SHOE MANUFACTURER “A” STATEMENT No. S-2 


ScHEDULE or WAGES FoR FEMALE EMPLOYEES FOR THREE WEEKS ENDED 27TH APRIL. 1934 
eS ee ee 


First Week Second Week 
No. Operation 
Hours Amount Hours Amount 
$ $ 
1. Fitting Room— 
Dar Rocio tk are eee dna ie Bewingscisie leis 45 6.10 52 6.76 
2a Boa RUVUN avs, Halt WES SRE Oe IRE ORL ALE eR: cer 54 5.65 48 5.05 
ROE DRA eee ote hater AR unten Re Ih to Sauk, Sly. ais eeu 54 L410 54 8.05 
CE eee te Rede Proud Ose OTE De Pe an <a 54 6.75 58 7.05 
LAA Um Dh PR or ee LAE, kb eh Lanta See ear 54 6.65 54 6.85 
Lie 03 Oe Ma VR AR LSA DY Oa Bt PERE) nam: CAGE, Ee 52 6.15 52 6.25 
LINC ARES eee ait Linke Carre teen es EAS al pal abe 48 5.65 58 6.25 
Beale ate aaas Ute he tem Mere CNT ik perdi RMR tae AE 52 6.10 52 Gls 
OT Shes VAMOS See CORD AREER ae li ie Pe oa Ae Ab 54 4.65 56 o.40 
TO are PEI eR, Bete SOEs Pao WAL eck ewe ws 52 5.76 52 5.85 
| Ee Detention ory tye gary nyt te) Waheed ene See te oe 52 5.10 52 5.65 
Lg, OA greenies ARE es EA BAIS ait Yaa? Lhe 54 7710 56 7.60 
ts PONE RNR CRN TeRRRINMSAE SUMMED BOREL LOM Soe dees ile, 54 7.10 56 7.85 
TA ce Wisscod Giuehe heehee 8 alee RT aS ye HN ay oe 54 6.10 39 4.85 
1s SAA i OS AA OAc UM oe ert hitters, Sine Sonus Peter 45 6.35 58 8.35 
Mead seit Ws eck a eee ae EC Pe RRC AG 54 7.35 58 7.65 
Ee ey hee OR, Tet eek eee ee MMe Mate rion 54 7.89 56 7.05 
ka) Cage wh tia Ai CLO Gen Wiig ei Ou PN Til CARER AURS Aesth 54 7.80 58 8.35 
AUER ayn San Shee hue TRE I Ha saci bi, Heese ee et 4. 6.85 52 7.05 
4S AE carteeat: dN hogar int sp a. § oldie les. eel a kets cataract 54 6.35 43 505 
CAN Re OEE ORES ROL # atc ik + ead Sc aeie 50 6.85 54 7.10 
LO LOLS Std icbes eee. Cok A eee Sa Eo A ae 48 5.30 54 6.05 
Boo aga Passe. Mila oh, aie pee ap ae et © case ea 51 5.00 52 5.00 
Po aR ert TOMA mt CABG OS ng Pe ek ca 52 bMoh, 52 5.45 
BOW MAA ACG Wtlait. Mada hAs abta haha nT Ee ene, 52 6.10 52 6.05 
On bas ce Se scene ae Aa Dee. aE a ee, ee eg 54 6.10 52 6.05 
Maha Laas BREN UME RCA LN Liga TAI HA ae khl EAE Rea oat ae ae 54 6.25 54 6.35 
DPR EIA che Deaths cote el BE RASE ree ie CHER RD LAL eae 54 6.85 54 (ied i, 
BO cee. ot bet hush” ub nicer eed |e TALE AY Es GER a 52 5.165 52 5.45 
DUTT Wing en Te Lennar Mea Ele anc met pean a Aa lity G) ENON 52 4.00 ne 4.00 
BORA a ale eRe CUR aed ot OC SE UTE Sire teas ohh setae Mee 53 3.50 52 4.05 
Do apers tates mie Wins ks Ae ee Ae ae EE Teh epee eae 54 5.00 56 5.20 
SO Fe ana ae hoes atc aie hee ear me eC YS Gey 52 3.00 52 3.60 
OE. MEL aR Mis eehe es, Ae once ee to SOE ALE) a ORY LN Cat PPE a. ss Rehan 52 5.00 
Bey anche t niet eA puts ae 28 Sass eR Perforating......... 52 6.65 29 3.77 
OA MCE EA Legal WA be 5 ae: Se kt tA) Ges ea a 52 6.85 46 6.45 
SUAS A TR ek ome dee et, ee Uae FE AVE DMN AO D2 7.20 56 7200 
ear mimi he Ue oie A rd Os PS Ryd aye hey Bid 52 7.10 56 (VG 
SE eset aia EN rat ted Si ll i A Laie er ee 50 G20 34 4.15 
40d Ea Nee SA ae ek) MARL Pea ee 52 4.25 54 4.70 
ca eae ee re Pha aM ph Marking §is wane 52 3.00 52 3.00 
EY CBE OY Gs PRUE <u MeO TT PRT aS Dae 4 PL 52 2.50 52 2.50 
AUT Ae eR anes asd MPa Ia Woe Pa Aci fo kt pba 52 oOU 52 2.50 
RAD 3A rt APT WaT RN so bay Lid sant tka ieee cas 52 2.50 52 3.00 
2 Etta Ps PLE tea otitis tae be AO Pas cea aneene ao 2.50 52 3.00 
[LP Aarae ELT ing ED tendo ES 2 ak olabel Os SY PERERA tba Sn lst at tht RENE | on Re EE 39 2.50 
AT deh ONLI Ae eek, ee Beading 2.05.44. 44 5.22 52 6.05 
DEO Ck a OURS Vie hel lee Mea SA Pee Wed se ee 53 6.50 52 6.50 
cURL We Manali Ui Sehr ae dy Hyeletting.......... 54 5.25 5 5.50 
DU iatact Ra aap ae tee ee eile Cale Lemon ere) 52 4.50 oo 4.50 
DEEL PA AEE AE Sen OL. RAE Aad DIE Vinge hee e tens 51 6.65 52 7.05 
Dory che. SFE ath coy oe. Peg ESCs. L090 Tat! 54 4.50 48 4.50 
425, OR Oe OPN ae TOG LR Siar DING ad one 52 3.00 52 3.00 
OA Ea Ou atone See eer Rn een eae Fidei ya nnd OT he a eee ee 52 2.50 
DOWEL ay, SY COE Al ge OO RL Porelad yt lO A PLoas 24". PaO teh Ie 15.00 
2. Making Room— 

Dns sce eee or Oe ee Posh ig oc, sade ek. 48 7.20 48 7.30 
Damas Mist eee Rure tebaae teen ae nh at Rengintecsone ee 48 7.20 48 7.30 
oA PE COP Rs: 7 aE a GUN” HEE SL Te aree: e eee 48 6.50 48 6.50 
LUO RAE a She Wine SmetON 5 athe RIND iD Fe lak B hoes Os nade 48 7.40 48 7.30 
i eka rh ay UO Ml Me be A ae: SPE: Ba Vid vei. & Biases 48 6.50 48 6.50 
Glare GRE A Ci eT et Sunt! 9) ea, Fe 48 6.70 48 6.80 
CCAR) Eee trey ame ae me Rg) AF oe Sher al cca wtisgiads 48 6.90 48 6.80 
iS: foe we aegis “oleate Nkok. + T ahietity Ye pede Sade Wek eae! 48 7.46 48 7.30 


Minimum wages for women under Minimum Wage Act of Quebec 
Rates per hour applicable to Municipalities with a population of less than 3,000. 


* Those marked are the only employees paid within the legal minimum wage. 
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SHOE MANUACTURER “A” StaTeMENT No. S-2—Concluded 
ScHEDULE oF WAGES FoR Femate Empioygees For THREE WEEKS ENDED 27TH APRIL, 1934 


SO ee 


Rate per hour, 


Third Week Weekly Average Experience Weekly Average 
' Rate (months) 

per hour First Second Third 

Weekly Period Period Period 

Hours | Amount | Hours {| Amount | Average Over | Under of six of six of six 

months | months | months 

$ $ Cents Cents Cents Cents 
52 7.05 492 6.64 13.25 12 US eae tle sts ails! [texsterciiale wiace's 13.28 
54 6.05 52 5.58 10.73 12 Tie Cee iterate ot areal Nettsdetche <p teces 10.73 
Do 8.00 532 fees: 14.31 12 TBA BG REN a 2S Ol Bal (Ae 8 14.31 
53 7.00 55 6.93 12.60 12 Aroha Leb saci tea (enceey Sees se 12.60 
53 7.05 532 6.85 12.69 12 16 HS OLIO MAG ede sek’ 12.69 
52 6.10 52 6.16 11.84 12 hes MN ak A ie are coe ts Gi EE 11.84 
54 6.05 533 5.98 11.29 12 A Bo Sil Hg Ned eh cS ty Keren Au Aap 11.29 
52 6.35 52 6.20 11.92 12 TS ea Seer aks eadell eae aust weve 11.92 
52 5.45 54 5.06 9.37 12 he Wet eee a ial a a ira oe 9.37 
52 6.05 52 5.88 11.30 12 LSM HE are oat a otetra eos craiareiers 4 11.30 
44 5.05 492 yas 10.76 12 A Subd ays opitaeis Shekels epee o 10.76 
54 (eats 542 7.28 13.24 12 TS: We [ar eketestan ele la Lee eB cscs: os 13.24 
54 7.65 542 (Pes 13.69 12 TS 0 doachc wamncniiates camer. 13.69 
54 6.05 49 5.67 11.57 12 Seabee: aeudrday. danas 11.57 
54 8.05 524 7.58 14.52 12 DESTIN ARS Bere ee eW eaee Tere CEN 14.52 
Ve 7.45 542 7.48 13.60 12 LSU Reve toon tet ak ean. 13.60 
52 7.05 54 7.15 13.24 12 LSP le ey waa ee ew foe eteeavene te 13.24 
52 8.05 542 8.07 14.67 12 1 ese Pe etal MAUS AT *14.67 
a2 3.06 42 5.65 13.45 12 ome UT. Sake ee Pe bea 13.45 
52 6.05 493 5,98 12.20 12 1Sieh hencae tie Ate ectlele ee 12.20 
52 7.05 52 7.00 13.46 12 iL Sia '| pave cs sheren aera ietisetscave aicles 13.46 
52 5.75 513 of72 11.21 12 A clio oe bute Aare WC uRe A  Se 11.21 
53 6.00 52 5.33 10.25 12 WSF Wala PRES 5 [eS Rt 10.25 
43 4.75 4g 0.25 10.72 12 PH al eh a Ne ae 10.72 
52 6.05 52 6.07 11.67 12 TSC eae! OR RAR 11.67 
54 6.31 534 6.15 11.60 6 1 AM LAIR Pao ALR oe PeiGOies eos: CoC ars 
54 6.35 54 6.32 41.70 6 gO eC Le Olay | teGens ergs pe 
52 7.25 534 7.08 13.36 12 ASP ee teclesctorra sama 13.36 
52 5.65 52 5.58 10.73 6 LOT Se LOMZSL i etelevcseeeteee 
52 4.50 52 4.17 802d hchaellies 6 SO22 Wet een ones cue 2A Tue 
52 4.50 523 4.02 Reo du eee 6 FRAT Ei br nea hah ety A a ech 
54 5.75 542 5.32 O18) Oe 6 OUS5 Pet Ae Be aes 
52 4.00 52 Sno (OOS OM prcegaes 5 6 GESO ihe ee eee eek Se a ea 
52 5.00 OZ 5.00 OK a a (eerie. OU Glen peatasecerueett siesslntiece age 
52 7.05 443 5.82 13.23 12 OTIS Fok By het nne-« Piette 13.23 
52 7.05 50 6.78 13.56 12 TES Bee Sie casts ae een aR Gopal ae 13.56 
52 7.65 534 G08 14.21 12 FUGA sgt ia aa me MY iB ae ee al 14.21 
52 7.45 534 7.43 14.02 12 LS MWe sites teh come Bs, Sremaets aks af 14.02 
52 6.02 454 5.47 12.16 12 TSN ites teases aes Heats aes eee 12.16 
52 Bian he 8.77 i 6 RO bec ee foe SLT Whe eens 
52 3. 2 SOOT sae e ee sie cio OVE) PPAR oa [cakes oe seis Gaia =e bie hs 2 apace 
52 2.50 52, QE) Haat ne catesd is | avec UAE EC VEE | UPR ey eee (SMe ater Pie aa (rm uny cee yen 
2 2.50 52 OOOH Helis. teeters ere tastes DOV. Clty ee rehire cae oh tea ara tcre sere sl # stelle i eel haha 
oe : : He oe : Buran bie keke De TORN AG ROU Mee eRe aaron cu mira WAY Mab cs We 
: B52 Tn ao dene OO OVP ase cea Ws Msiaus shea © toa siefcaye a arti le Saieyicts 
52 2.50 453 A295. | ela stot aie Late ste DOWD Wer ere fore Actas alate ¢ [ote vie saree daere cin pee ee 
48 8255 48 5.61 10.69 12 TS) Leased. Se Bae tao.. 2 10.69 
52 6.50 524 6.50 LZ SO waite seats 6 ALM UR Ma tye arena Paka mgr ge og 
54 5.50 55 5.42 9.86 6 Dl oreo rast edat ets OE S6me | Pa Sneeoe. 
52 5.00 52 4.67 SHOOD eG ie 6 SOO: caer 
Oz, 7.15 512 6.95 Leead 12 Reap RIA lace shoedl teh oilers odeyate 13.37 
52 aun 514 4.67 9.16 ; 6 12M [Pm ae aa OLLO iN hades are es 
52 3.0 52 SF OOM ere rane eens REGU crete cee Dah ol ate leno a hers Poke e, eae en ecoigta som 
52 2.50 52 2.50 ASSS liters 6 AUS SM feist eh arcane Ce Gee! ai Bony ease 
sac abate fe Di ORI res ee celts Sk Dic oa “auszaue (oh osareass Vecsceschetaneres rr emeua Nats kat Rare oso fi Whe ari aot oi stakata eae 
48 7.20 48 7.23 15.06 12 ESaMe roe ra ee. alrses cate te 15.06 
48 7.50 48 Vinee 15.27 12 1 Si cia cate Birch a liteaversiorne hee 15227 
48 7.00 48 6.67 13.89 6 a Parchhain ereieca DSS OPO savers 
48 7.50 48 7.40 15.42 12 TS oe ieee een, Patna IS 15.42 
48 6.70 48 6.57 13.69 6 Wve igee ces cietane o- He OO Rtacteieretatents 
48 6.70 48 6.73 14.02 6 DE eG. a. TAVOZ), “leas seseeea 
48 6.70 48 6.80 14.17 6 LOAN GALS ne ae TR eb eine BG 
48 7.20 48 <.90 15.21 12 i West [i ee NAIR) I er 15.21 


Rebus dae aia ise aia) Misi pel Rie\ a) Sab Sie OL eCe A [OLe (67 O LS 2S 8) 8) ORO) 6 Ae Sie 0 B16 OYR.S OLS e, Olie ON8NS 61/018 Bu?) eS 
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Q. This statement S-2 shows the wages that are prevailing now?—A. Yes. 
). For three weeks ended 27th April, 19342—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. The wages actually paid?—A. The actual wages paid, and the hours 
worked, and the average rate per hour based on the three weeks payroll. It 
shows that in the fitting room operators 1 to 55 all work on piece-work and that 
with the exception of two operators all these employees were paid less than the 
minimum wage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, 53 out of 55 operators in the fitting room were getting less than 
the minimum wage?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. And these are practically all the girls who work there?—A. These are 
all females. 

Q. These figures show the hours of work 56, 54, 52, 50 and so on all the 
way through, extraordinarily long hours for girls to be working at that operation. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is what the witness is calling attention to. For 
instance, you have the wages shown for the girls. Take the first one who SeWS, 
45 hours for the first week and earned $6.10; the next week 52 hours and earned 
$6.76; the next week 52 hours and earned $7.05; the weekly average 492 hours 
and an average salary of $6.64, or a rate per hour of 13-28 cents, and she is one 
of those who has had experience of over 12 and under 18 months, that is, she has 
been with the company that long. No. 2 has worked 54 hours the first week and 
she gets $5.65; the next week she worked 48 hours and received $5.05; the next 
week 54 hours and received $6.05, an average of 52 hours per week for those 
three weeks with an average weekly wage of $5.58 and a rate per hour of 10-73 
cents and she has had over 12 months’ experience. The next one works the first 
week 54 hours and get $7.15; the next week 54 hours for $8.05; the next week 


53 hours for $8; an average of 532 hours and get $7.73 or 14-31 cents per hour. - 


Then you go further down and you find that there are only two who obtained the 
minimum wage during these three weeks. 


The Witness: Yes. The minimum wage is shown at the foot of each of the 
last three columns, and every one whose actual average wage appears in the 
first column should receive 124 cents an hour. 

@. Should have received 124 cents?—A. Yes. One girl out of the 55, the 
forelady, was paid at $15 a week, leaving 54 employees who should have been 
paid 125 cents an hour. Of nine operators who should have received 124 cents 
an hour only one actually received that amount ; in the second period of the six 
months’ apprenticeship there are six operators who should have received 134 
cents an hour on the average. None reached that amount. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. I see a number of boys here, Mr. Glassco, six of them receiving about 
$2.50 a week for 52 hours, what age are those boys. 
Mr. Factor: Let us finish the fitting room. 


The Wirness: The boys are shown in the experienced column; their rates 
have not been extended into the last three columns because they are not subject 
to the Minirnum Wage Act; but they are shown to be receiving weekly average 
wages of $3, $2.50, $2.50, $2.83, $2.83 and $2.50 for 52 hours, 52 hours, 52 hours, 
503 hours, 52 hours and 454 hours respectively. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. But since that time the Minimum Wage Law of Quebec has been made 
to apply to males, has it not?—-A. I think it has been made to apply to males 
who are replacing girls; a girl may not be put out of her position and a boy 
taken on at a lesser rate. 

Mr. Bovutancer: I think the meaning of the new amendment is that a 
manufacturer cannot employ a man at a lower wage than he would have to pay 
to a woman. 

Mr. Facror: That is how I understand it. 

Mr. Hears: Maybe boys work all the time. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Wait a minute. These boys were aged from what? What were the 
ages, do you recall?—A. I think 15 to 18. 

Q. With reference to the girls that were working in that fitting room, the 
first 34 were engaged in what operation—A. In sewing. 

Q. And the next 7 were engaged in what operation?—A. They were per- 
forating. 

Q. And the next six, six boys, were engaged in what operation?—A. Mark- 
ing. Two girls beading, two eyeletting, one skiving, one lacing, a boy stamping, 
a girl glueing. The forelady is the fifty-fifth employee. 

Mr. Factor: A girl glueing, $2.50. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: $2.50 a week, 52 hours for a girl who was glueing. 

Mr. Hears: She sticks to her job. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Would it not be of interest to the committee, 
Mr. Sommerville, to establish definitely just what the present law is relating 
to males in Quebec, if it is known to the witness? 

The Wrirness: I don’t know definitely as to the effect of the new amend- 
ment. 

The CuairMAN: ‘There is an amendment that was made only a month 
ago. 

5 Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): My recollection is to the effect that no 
employer of labour can employ male labour at a rate of pay lower than that 
established by law for females. 

Mr. Boutancer: That is my understanding. I think I gave the bill to 
Mr. Sommerville. 

Mr. SommervitLE: I think that was the bill that was proposed at that 
time. 


Mr. Boutancer: It was passed. 
Mr. Factor: It has no reference to boys—adults and males. 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Adults and males surely would include them. 


The Cuarrman: Let us get this final point clear—we have broken into 
the middle of it—about the final three columns. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. With reference to the three columns on the right-hand side of the State- 
ment S-2, that indicates that of all these employees who were there for the 
first period of six months, only one out of all received the minimum wage ?— 
A. One out of eight. 

Q. And in the second period of six months, of the six employees there 
during that period, none received the minimum wage?—A. That is right. 

Q. And in the third period, those who had been with the company over a 
year and less than eighteen months, only one out of— —A. 33. 
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Q. One out of 33 had received the minimum wage?—A. Yes. The second 
group are operators in the making room, and they are all operating on polishing, 
working 48 hours a week in all cases for each of the three weeks, and receiving 
average weekly wages for those 48 hours of from $6.57 to $7.33. There were 
none in the first six months of apprenticeship. There were four in the second 
period who were all receiving slightly above the minimum wage, in two cases 
half a cent above the minimum wage. There were 4 in the third period of six 
months, all of whom were receiving more than the minimum wage. 

Q. This company ships its goods to certain departmental stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. Looking at the mark-up in the mail order catalogue of one of these 
firms, we find— 

Mr. Factor: What is the firm name? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: A firm supplying to these departmental stores. 

The Witness: Firm “A.” 


Mr. SomMMERvVILLE: Supplied by firm “A.” 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It shows the goods supplied at a mark-up of 67-80 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. One item?—A. Yes, one item. 

Q. And another item with a mark-up of 78-50 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hears: Could you tell us, Mr. Sommerville, how much these firms 
themselves mark up on their own cost of production? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I was going to ask that. 

The Witness: That is for another branch of the same mail order house, 
the higher mark-up. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Were you able to follow back and get the cost of production of these 
shoes in this particular factory?—A. No, sir, not in connection with these 
purchases. We followed back several specific purchases or sales made to 
departmental stores and obtained the management’s estimate as to the cost. 
But the company has no cost system which shows accurately how much the 
shoes cost to make. 

Q. And you cannot, therefore, give us the breakdown of their costs?—A. 
No. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Not for any particular sale. 

Mr. SomMERvVILLE: Not for particular sales. 

Mr. Hears: Have you got that in a more general way? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Can you give it to us in any other form, or indicate it to us in any way? 
—A. Possibly best by describing the operating results of the company. 
@. All right?—A. For the year ended June, 1933, the company’s sales were 
$150,000, upon which they made a gross profit of $23,000. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is the shoe factory?—A. The shoe factory. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Gross?—A. Yes. Against that they had administrative and selling 
costs of $16,000, reducing the profit to $6,000. They appropriated, for bad 
debts and depreciation of capital assets, another $2,900, leaving a net profit 
before dividends and income tax of $3,400, which is approximately 24 or 24 per 
cent on sales. 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. You say in your narrative here that “although the company makes but 
few standard lines, there may be slight variations in shoes manufactured for a 
particular customer which alter the cost to some extent either up or down and 
render comparisons extremely difficult.” Did you see any of these specifications 
that were furnished to them?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t know whether they required the boot to resemble a good one, 
although it was not quite so good?—A. In talking to the manufacturers about 
comparable prices, they say that buyers will ask for a shoe to sell at a certain 
price, and it may closely resemble one of their standard lines. If they can 
produce the shoe at a price to give them a spread and still meet the retailer’s 
price, they will change the specification slightly and make it. 

Q. They will make a slightly inferior shoe look like a standard one, is that 
it?—A. I presume it would look like it in some cases, yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any effort to deceive the public in the quality of the shoes?—A. 
I. don’t think so, sir. 

Q. Nothing like that?—A. No. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I notice in your narrative you say that departmental stores received 
13-94 per cent of the supply from this shoe company “A.” To whom were the 
other 86 per cent sold?—A. To jobbers, chain store organizations and small 
retailers. Perhaps I can give you the breakdown of that. The sales to depart- 
mental stores in this particular period, the second period, were $36,000; sales 
to boot and shoe chain stores, jobbers and retail stores were $224,000. I am 
afraid I have not got the breakdown except of the departmental stores. 

Q. What were the total sales in that year?—A. $260,000. 

Q. $260,000, and 14 per cent supplied to the departmental stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can figure out that the balance were supplied to jobbers and who 
else?—A. And retail stores and chain stores. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It is not possible for you to find out whether they made a profit on their 
sales to the departmental stores or a loss, or whether they made up any loss by 
sales to retail stores?—A. It would be a very lengthy thing to determine, and 
it was not, in the time at our disposal. 

Q. Will you just continue with your narrative? You were dealing with the 
wages of the female operators. 

Mr. Factor: Pardon me before you start that. I don’t want to appear to 
hold any brief for the departmental stores. The only reason I point this out 
is that here we have singled out two departmental stores because they have re- 
ceived 13 per cent of the supplies of that manufacturer, and 87 per cent goes to 
other stores. We don’t go into the other stores to analyze it and follow it up. 
We just take the departmental stores. Then we have a schedule of wages that 
sort of links the two together. I think that is not quite the picture to present 
to the public. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have not got through yet, Mr. Factor. We are bringing 
forward some evidence regarding general stores, general retailers. 


Mr. Factor: They should be all grouped together. It is a shocking picture 
of wages that is being presented to us, and we are linking the two departmental 
stores with that manufacturer. 


The CHAIRMAN: Not two. There are four or five. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: All of them. 
The CHAIRMAN: There are nine, anyway. 
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Mr. Heaps: I think it is a fact that we established that no retail stores, 
either departmental or otherwise, have anything to do with the fixing of wages; 
because the firm started just two years ago and fixed their wages at 10 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. Factor: Quite so. That is why I am making the point. Why single 
out, in the narrative, the ultimate source of 13 per cent of the gales to these 
departmental stores without also dealing with the others who received the product 
as well? None of them are responsible for the standard of wages in the shoe 
factories. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You will remember there were put into the evidence, at 
the beginning of the inquiry, certain statements as to advertisements of shoes, 
and the committee requested that these be followed back into the factories to 
find out where they were made. The result was they were followed back in a 
number of cases, to give the committee the evidence that they desired as to 
what happened in those factories. 

Mr. Youne: Yes, the people that made these complaints said that certain 
stores were responsible for the low wages in the factories. It is just possible we 
may find that the complainants are responsible, or equally as responsible as those 
of whom they complain. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: When the story or the series is completed, it will be for 
the committee to decide. 

The CHAIRMAN: What we are dealing with now are the facts of the case. 

Mr. Factor: Yes, I know; but we are presenting it in a way that I certainly 
think is not a complete way of presenting it. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: I think you will find, by the time that we get through 
the eight cases that are being presented to-day, a very fair statement of what 
the position is, or the relationship at any rate. 

Mr. Epwarps: Another fact, Mr. Sommerville, is that the specifications for 
these shoes were such that they had to pay much lower wages in order to fill the 
specifications at that price. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That may have been. 

Mr. Epwarps: Would that not be considered? 

Mr. Factor: That is a point we should investigate. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Suppose we proceed with what we have got. I think we 
have gone pretty far. 

Mr. Nasu: Perhaps I might say that our reference only covers departmental 
stores. We could not go into the others. 

Mr. Youne: Your instructions were to investigate the purchases of depart- 
mental stores? 

Mr. NasH: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: You were instructed to investigate their purchases and nobody 
else’s? 

Mr. NasH: No. 

Mr. Factor: That is the point I am making. There is a very dismal picture 
of wage conditions presented. Your instructions were to trace these shoes and 
confine it to those sold to departmental stores. From the figures, departmental 
stores only got 13 per cent. In all the other eight cases you have only traced 
them to the departmental stores. 

Mr. NasH: Yes. 

Mr. Factor: That is the point I am complaining about. 

Mr. Epwarps: Have you the percentage for jobbers, Mr. Nash? 

Mr. Nasu: Not as separate from chain stores and retailers. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. The year before you had 33 per cent?—A. 23 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. All right, let us proceed?—A. We come to the male employees. 

Q. Now, you were saying there was no bonus paid to bring these wages of 
the female employees up to the minimum?—A. No. 

Q. And you have been dealing with female employees regarding whom 
there is a minimum wage law in force?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you say as to male employees?—A. No complete record was 
available of the hours worked by male employees. The records which were 
available, however, and information supplied by the management, indicated 
that male employees in 1934 were receiving the following wages: 44 or 63-8 per 
cent of the total received 10 cents per hour or less. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Were these grown-up males or what?—A. They would be grown-up men 
and boys; boys from 15 to 18, I think. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. All right, will you continue?—A. 16 or 23-2 per cent of the total received 
from 10 to 15 cents per hour; 8 or 11-6 per cent received from 15 to 20 cents, 
and 1 or 1:4 per cent received from 20 to 25 cents per hour. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
That was 69 male employees?—A. Yes. 
How many female employees were there in that plant?—A. 63. 

Q. A total of 1382 employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you proceed?—A. About fifteen families are employed on certain 
operations in their homes. This practice was first started in January, 1934, and 
officials stated that the average earnings per family per day is approximately 
$1.50, which is said to represent the equivalent of at least ten hours of adult 
labour. Officials state further that the work sent out in this fashion is per- 
formed by both children and adults of both sexes. 

Q. You didn’t follow that back?—A. No, we didn’t follow that back. 

Q. The statement of the officials was accepted?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Hears: That was.quite enough. 3 


By Mr. Young: ° 
Q. Do they take the machine home to do the work on, or is this hand work 
that they do at home?—A. I think it would be principally hand work. There 
might be some simple sewing operations which would be done by pedal machines 
in the home, but I think it was mainly perforating and marking. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. That is the earning of the family?—A. That is what the officials said. 
Q. $1.50?—A. $1.50 a day. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
-Q. And they work on a piece-work basis in the homes?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. You don’t know what hours they put in at home?—A. No; only the 
officials said that $1.50 would represent about 10 hours of adult labour. 


Q. 
Q. 
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By Mr. Ilsley: | | 
Q. About in line with the wages in the factory?—A. Yes, about that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: : 
Q. All right, will you continue?—A. An attempt was made to secure infor- 
mation as to the cost of specific purchases made by the departmental stores 
but due to the absence of any complete cost records it was not possible to secure 
this information. | 
Mr. Gustav Francq, Chairman of the Quebec Minimum Wage Board, stated 
that this Company had been fined for violation of the Act. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Have you got the date when they were fined?—A. I am afraid I have 
not got it here. 

@. Evidently there has been no change in their methods, so far as wages 
are concerned, even though they were fined?—A. I don’t know whether there 
has been any change since our visit. We were there in May. I can’t 
answer that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. These are the conditions you found in May?—A. Yes, those are what 
we found. 

Q. At that time Mr. Francq had intimated to you— -—A. They had been 
fined at that time. 

Q. Previous to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now we come to company B?—A. I wonder if you would like to have 
me just deal with this company “A” on statement 7 at the back there while we 
are here, it is the last statement I think; or shall we take them all at the end. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us leave that for the moment, it includes them all does 
it not? 

The WitNgEss: Yes. 

The CHarrMAN: Let us wait till we get through with the others. Take 
company “ B.” 

This company was incorporated on the 24th February, 1919, with an 
authorized capital of 5,000 shares of $100 each. The business was originally 
started by one individual in 1898 who operated as a sole trader until incorpora- 
tion in 1919. The capital of the company is now held by members of this 
individual’s family. 

The company manufactures men’s, women’s and children’s shoes, and 
employs approximately 500 persons. It is in sound financial condition and 
operations for the past five years have resulted in a fair return on the invested 
capital. 


Sales— 

The company’s annual sales have approximated $800,000 of which, in 
1933, 43 per cent-were made to department stores or large jobbers. The sales 
records were examined and comparisons made of prices to large and small 
buyers, which indicated that the former enjoyed a price advantage of from 
ten cents to twenty cents per pair of shoes. The company’s largest single 
customer is a department store, which in 1933 made purchases of approximately 
$220,000. 

At certain periods of the year the company carries large stocks of finished 
shoes, and it is the policy to regularly clear distressed or slow moving lines 
at reduced prices to the large buyers. Officials stated that no considerable 
proportion of the whole volume is represented by sales of this nature. 

Officials stated that the company does not sell on consignment and gives 
no advertising allowances or special discounts. 
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Manufacturing Costs— 
This company is the only shoe manufacturer investigated in the Province 
of Quebec which maintains a complete system of costs records. 


Wages— 
The company pays its factory employees entirely on a piece-work basis, 
and follows the practice of discharging any female employee who, for three 


consecutive weeks, fails to earn the minimum wage as established by the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Board. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Did you follow up these discharged employees to see what they did for 
a job?—A. I did not, sir. But the fact that most of the female employees 
earned more than a minimum wage indicates that the rates set are reasonable. 
Q. Or that these employees are determined to hold their job?—A. I should 
explain that in this territory there are a large number of experienced shoe opera- 
tors available. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. There is plenty of experienced labour available?—A. Yes. 

The fact that most female employees earn more than the minimum wage, 
indicates that the rates set are reasonable. 

The company maintains complete records as to the experience and number 
of hours worked by female piece-workers, but no such records are available 
regarding male employees. 

Statement 8-3 shows that the average hourly wage earned by a group of 
both experienced and inexperienced female workers for selected periods in 
1933 and 1934, and the average weekly earnings in the same periods of a group 
of male piece-workers. 

SrateMENtT No. S-3 
SHOE MANUFACTURER “‘B” 


STATEMENT SHOWING AVERAGE WAGES AND Rates of A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP OF EMPLOYEES FOR 
-CERTAIN PERIODS IN 1933 AND 1934 


—— 1933 1934 
rene Vivir ees nA Ut ko eo 
Female Workers (Representative Group)— cents cents 

Average rate per hour (all workers.........-.-0eee sees retest r erst sess sees 23.6 26.4 
4 * Inexperienced workers......--..-.-2sseeeee tree tees 13.5 21.0 
i ‘| Experienced workers..........+-+:ssseseerereereees: a 26.5 
Average weekly wages (all workers)........-.-++-seeeseerrr steerer sees 11.15 10.26 
* i Inexperienced workerS......-.-.--++eseser reer eres 5.56 6.96 
. cM Experienced workerS........--++esesseeeeerere eee 12.15 10.86 
Norts.—Out of a group of 40 representative workers only six are classified as 
sper pe renee s and only one worked for a full week of 48 hours in either 
period. 
In the 1934 period examined only four workers worked for a full week 
of 48 hours. 
Male Workers (Representative Group)— 
Cutting Dept., Average weekly @ATDINGS. caine baa senuaiarinag, 1 ti 16.04 12.53 
Sole fitting Dept. " SRI DER PE ee WiaISt ae e's so a sino 16.54 15.35 
Sole cutting Dept. ch Seth | ty hb 06 RA eR PER We od oe 3 16.04 14.66 
Treeing Room a (AA eT ee AS ot OC RT peer 12.52 12.75 
Bottoming and Lasting Depts., Average Weekly GAININGS. fu. se. oss see ees 20.58 16.06 
Finishing Dept., Average weekly earnings.U.L0. ge BIOTA GD» tilt. 29.01 25.40 
Average weekly earnings, all CepartMents......centceseveeer crc cers sesame 19.88 16.79 


ee a a SC 


Norse.—The comparison of earnings of male employees is based on groups of 64 and 59 men in 1933 
and 1934 respectively. 
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By Mr. Factor: 

Q. How many female workers are there out of the 500?—A. I think about 
200, I am not sure of that, I have not got it in my hands. We only analyze 
a certain representative group to get the trend of wages between 1933 and 1934, 
and to test as to the compliance with the Minimum Wage Scale. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Yes.—A. The schedule shows that for female workers the average rate 
per hour of all workers increased from 23:6 cents in 1933, to 26-4 cents in 
1934; the rates for inexperienced workers have increased from 13-5 to 21 cents 
an hour; and experienced workers from 25 to 26-5 cents an hour. Now, the 
next three amounts show the reverse of that, due to the fact that the hours 
worked in 1933 were greater than those worked in 1934, so that the comparison 
is rather the average hourly rate. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. That is, the actual earning?—-A. These are the actual earnings. The 
actual weekly rate without a record of the hours is not in itself indicative of 
the true wage. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is your note on that—out of a group of 40 representative workers 
only six are classified as inexperienced, and only one worked for a full week 
of 48 hours in either period? In the 1934 period examined only four workers 
worked for a full week of 48 hours?—A. Yes. 

(). Then the average earnings of all workers for 1934 was $10.26 for inex- 
perienced workers?—A. That was the average of all. 

Q. For inexperienced workers it was $6.96?—A. Y és; sir: 

@. And for experienced workers it was $10.86?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


@. These are both male and female?—A. These are all female. JI do not 
know whether that would be the average for the year, that is for the purposes 
which we selected, which are normally fair periods of operation. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 


Q. Yes. Now then, that is the condition with respect to female workers? 
—A. Yes. Male workers are all shown on average weekly earnings due to the 
absence of any record of the hour, and they are taken for the same period as 
the female. 

Q. Yes.—A. So that they show a considerable decrease from 1933 to 1934. 
In the cutting department the average weekly earnings were $16.04 in 1933 
and $12.53 in 1934; in the sole fitting department the average weekly earnings 
were $16.54 in 1933, and $15.35 in 1934; in the sole cutting department the 
average weekly earnings were $16.04 in 1933, and $14.66 in 1934 ; In the treeing 
room the average weekly earnings were $12.52 in 1933, and $12.75 in 1934; 
in the bottoming and lasting departments the average weekly earnings were 
$20.58 in 1923, and $16.06 in 1934; in the finishing department the average 
weekly earnings were $29.01 in 1933, and $25.40 in 1934; and the average 
weekly earnings for all departments was $19.88 in 1933, and $16.79 in 1934. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is for males?—A. That is for men. 
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By Mr. Young: 

Q. Was that due to a decrease in the hours worked?—A. Apparently, sir, 
there is no record of hours. The average trend of girls’ wages as most of the 
weekly earnings would indicate has been toward working shorter hours. 

Mr. Hears: Has there been any change in the operation of this firm in 
the past three years? 

Mr. Youne: The rates have increased very considerably from 1933 to 1934 
for females. 

The Witness: I think possibly that was in some degree due to the minimum 
wage act coming in. It became effective only on October 1, 1933. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Oh, yes, and that may account for some of the adjustments and that 
might bring up the average?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. But these regulations which have been put into effect do not directly 


affect male labour?—A. No. 
Q. Has there been any change in the rates of pay there?—A. Not that we 
know of, sir; not that we had. any evidence of. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. This company seems to have paid better wages and made better profits 
than the other company, can you explain that?—A. They are a well estab- 
lished firm, and I think they operate efficiently; they have a good connection 
and a good reputation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They have been established a long time?—A. And they have a good 
labour supply. 

The CHAIRMAN: In regard to the question raised by Mr. Heaps, and the 
one asked by Mr. Factor a while ago: I have before me the bill, but we have 
not got the act as it was finally passed—I think it passed as introduced. 

Mr. Bouuancer: ‘The act passed as it Is. 

The CuatrMAN: ‘The bill is known as the Women’s Minimum Wage Act, 
revised statutes 1925, chapter 100 as amended. It provides that the bill be 
amended by adding thereto after Section 6 thereof, the following section 6A: 
“no male worker may be employed in any kind of work at a rate less than that 
fixed by the order of the commisison for female employees for the same kind 
of work. This Act shall come into force on the day of its sanction.” 

Mr. Hears: That would not necessarily in any way affect these boys 
whom we referred to a few minutes ago and who were receiving $2.50 per 
week for a 50-hour week, because there has been no rate fixed by the Board for 
that class of work. 

Mr. Facror: It may be glueing operations. 

Mr. Hears: All right, with glueing operations. 

The Witness: Officials state that the workers in this plant are highly 
efficient, and that it is the practice to charge back losses on damaged shoes 
to the employees responsible. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Is there much of that?—A. I do not know definitely how much there is. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now we will take company C. 

This company was incorporated by Quebec Charter in 1922 with an author- 
ized capital of $99,000. It commenced operations in a Quebec city and 
continued there until 1925 when it became insolvent and compromised with its 
creditors at 50 cents on the $1 on unsecured claims. Arrears of rent were 
settled by the issue of bonds and the operations were then moved to a town 
in Quebec. 

On 12th January, 1927, Supplementary Letters Patent were obtained where- 
by the authorized capital became $25,000 preferred stock and 749 shares of 
common stock, no par value. At the time of this reorganization second mortgage 
bonds were issued for cash and subscribers received a bonus of 20 shares of 
common stock for each $1,000 bond. These shares were subsequently purchased 
by the three Directors, who now jointly hold a majority of the common shares. 


This company manufactures men’s, women’s and children’s shoes. 


During the past five years the company has earned small profits consis- 
tently, on an average turn-over of $175,000 per annum. 


Sales.— 


During the past four years approximately 50 per cent of the company’s sales 
have been made to departmental stores. The largest single customer in 1933 
was a department store, which purchased merchandise amounting to approx- 
imately $40,000. The sales records were examined to see whether departmental 
stores purchased more cheaply than smaller retailers. No comparisons were 
possible on special lines but the company’s regular sales appeared to be made 
at the same prices to all classes of buyers. 


Wages.— 

In this factory all labour is paid on a time basis, and certain operations, 
such as the cutting of soles, are contracted for on a quantity basis. 

Q. In the factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do the employees take these contracts? 


The Cuatrman: It is virtually piecework. 


The Witngss: Yes, it is virtually piecework, but it may involve two or 
three employees. 


An analysis was made of the payroll for the two weeks ending 28th of April, 
1934, and the hourly and weekly wages of male and female workers were calcu- 
lated. The results of this analysis are set out on Statement 8-4. The wage 
rates in this company are, particularly in the case of male employees, consider- 
ably lower than those in effect in some other factories examined. The Com- 
pany employs 29 men and boys who received less than 10c per hour and whose 
average wage for the period examined was $2.85 per week. 
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STraTeMENT No. 8-4 
SHOE MANUFACTURER “C”’ 


ScHEDULE OF AVERAGE WAGES Parip AND Hours or WoRK PER Werk CoMPUTED FROM PAYROLL FoR Two 
WEEKS To 28TH APRIL 1934 


_————————————————————————————————— aa 


Number | Number | Wages Average Wage Average 
Class of labour of of received |—————-——————__|_ hours 
workers hours Per hour | Per week | per week 
$ cts. g 

me All factory hands (including foremen). . 140 15,691 | 2,190.46 14.0 7.70 55 

Men and stags (excluding foremen)...... 89 10,051 | 1,222.69 12.2 671 55 

mromen (all classes)..00......0-. 00.0860 s 45 4,979 716.27 14.4 Tot 48 

Men (10c. per hour and up).............. 60 6,847 | 1,056.94 15.4 8.47 55 
Stags (all males at less than 10c. per 

13a il EW aban eat ie Ns arm Oe an 29 3, 204 165.75 5.2 2.85 5D 
Apprentices (less than 10c. and more 

THANTOC. DET OUT els cess ds ens re cs res 15 1, 746 118 .28 6.8 3.74 on 

*Boys (5c. per hour and less)............ 14 1,457 47.47 312 1.76 55 


Oe 


*These boys are all at least 14 years of age. 


This average for all workers reflects both the low scale of wages generally, 
and the high percentage of cheap labour employed. The foremen are paid an 
average of $20.29 per week, flat rate. The men and boys average 50 to 60 hours 
work a week. 

These figures were taken directly from the payroll, as made up by the 
company, and analysed in the supporting schedule. There are no other wages 
paid, and there are no deductions from wages. 

The period represented is a fair picture of the company’s operations at 
present. 

41 male employees are paid less than the minimum wage for women. 


Q. That is, 29 male employees averaged $2.85 per week?—A. Yes. 

Out of a total of 89 male employees, 41 received less than the minimum 
hourly rate for inexperienced females, which is $6 for a week of 48 hours, or 
124 cents per hour. 

Statement No. 8-5 shows the number of hours worked and weekly earnings 
of a number of employees of this company. 

Q. That is a very bad situation. How many employees were there in this 
plant?—-A. Including the foremen, 140. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
-Q. You mentioned this company going into insolvency, and compromising 
with creditors at 50 cents on the dollar?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were the wage earners taken care of ?—A. Ido not know, sir, it is a 
privileged claim and if they paid anything to the unsecured creditors they prob- 
ably had to pay wages. 

Q. It is a privilege for a certain time?—A. Up to three months. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The 140 factory workers included the foremen?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the average wage per hour for the two weeks prior to the 28th April, 
1934, was—?—A. 14 cents. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. That is for men, women and foremen?—A. All hands, sir. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And that was an average of how much per week?—A. $7.70 for a 55-hour 
week. That is broken down into men and stags—stags are helpers—women of all 
classes, and men rated at 10 cents per hour and up; stags, apprentices and boys. 


The CHAIRMAN: Extend those as you go along. 


The Witness: Men and stags numbered 89, they received an average hourly 
rate of 12-02 cents per hour or $6.71 per week for a 55 hour week. All women, 
of whom there were 45— 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. That is the actual earnings, $6.71 a week?—A. Yes. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: For 55 hours. 
Mr. Harps: That is 10 hours a day and 5 hours on Saturday. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That would be 7 hours overtime. 
Mr. Heaps: Not for the men. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The minimum wage act fixes 48 hours for the women. 


The Wirness: The first schedule for apprentices female is 12-5 cents an 
hour, the average for all men is 12-2 cents. 


By Mr. Factor: 


(). These men in the second line, are they married men, of these 89 men 
how many are married?—A. I am afraid I do not know that, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. At any rate all the men on the average got less than the inexperienced 
girl in her first six months, as required by the order of the Minimum Wage 
Board?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Heaps: That is $6 for the first six months, then it is a little higher. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: For a 48-hour week? 

Mr. Hears: Yes, that is right. 

The Witness: Four men are excluded from that payroll. There were 45 
women of all classes who received an average hourly wage of 14:4 cents or $7.37 
a week for a 48-hour week. 

Mr. Factor: Why do these women earn more than the men? — 

Mr. Hears: On account of the Minimum Wage regulation. 

The Witness: The tendency has been in the last year for the rates to 
women to increase, the rates to men have stood still more or less. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The average rate to women has increased?—A. In most cases. 

(. Now then, how many men were there getting 10 cents per hour and 
up?—A. 60. 

Mr. Factor: Up to what? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The average of what these sixty men got is what?A. 15-4 cents per 
hour, or $8.47 a week for a 55-hour week. 

(. These are the sixty highest paid men in the plant?—A. Yes, that leaves 
29 men out of the 89, who are called stags, and who are all employed at less 
than 10 cents per hour; the average hourly earning was 5-2 cents, and the 
average weekly earning was $2.85 for a 55-hour week. 


iy ee ee 
? 
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Q. Well then?—A. We have broken down the 29 stags in the next two 
groups: Apprentices at less than 10 cents an hour and more than 5 cents per hour, 
15 of them earning 6-8 cents per hour or $3.74 a week of 55 hours; and 14 voys 
earning 5 cents per hour or less, who actually earned 3-2 cents per hour or $1.76 
for a week of 55 hours. 


Mr. Huaps: There is apparently no evasion of the Minimum Wage Act, 
is there— 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: These are all for men. 

Mr. Heaps: I am taking women of all classes, they have 144 cents per 
hour, and I was wondering if there has been any evasion there. 


The Wirness: No, there has not been so far as women are concerned; there 
is a 3 per cent evasion and they are allowed 20 per cent. 


The CuatrMAn: You are assuming, of course, that all these women are 
inexperienced. 


Mr. Heaps: 14-4 cents per hour is a little beyond beginning. 


The Witness: We have extended the proper wages for the employees in 
these cases. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. From this manufacturer the departmental stores purchased 50 per cent 
during the past four years?—A. Yes. 

Q. The only thing I can say is, if I were an executive of a departmental 
store I would make an inquiry about these wages before I would purchase goods 
from factories such as these. 


By Mr. Sommervtlle: 


Q. These boys you say are at least fourteen years of age?—A. Yes. This 
average for all workers reflects both the low scale of wages generally, and the 
high percentage of cheap labour employed. ‘The foremen are paid an average 
of $20.29 per week flat rate. The men and boys average 55 to 60 hours a week. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Is there any regulation under the factory act that you know of which 
regulates the number of hours a boy can work in a factory?—A. I do not 
believe there is, sir. 

Q. Here you have men and boys working a fifty-five and a sixty-hour 
week—?—A. I am afraid I do not know that. These figures were taken directly 
from the payroll, as made up by the company, and analyzed in the supporting 
schedule. There are no other wages paid, and there are no deductions from 
wages. 

Q. I should not think there would be?—A. The period represented is a 
fair picture of the company’s operations at present. Forty-one male employees 
are paid less than the minimum wage for women. 

Mr. Factor: That is not possible now. 


Mr. Heaps: Oh yes it is, there are no minimum wage rates in most of the 
provinces that cover minimum rates for men. 


Mr. Factor: According to the provisions of this Act male employees are 
not to get less than female. 


Mr. Hears: That is for men, if they work in the particular line of work in 
which women are employed. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): That is immaterial. 
Mr. Heaps: No, it is not. 
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Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Read the Act. Let me read this section, this 
is what the Act says—I would like to get Mr. Heaps’ point of view—no male 
worker may be employed in any kind of work at a rate less than that fixed by 
the Order of the Commission for female employees for the same kind of work. 

Mr. Hears: That is right; you see there has been no rate set by the Board 
for this particular class of work for which women are employed. ? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Look at statement 8-5, the next sheet, and you will get 
the statement perhaps exemplified there; you have got men working as cutters; 
there are no women cutters?—A. No, very rarely sir. 


STaTeMENT No. 8-5 
SHOE MANUFACTURER “C” 


STATEMENT SHOWING Hours WORKED AND WAGES EARNED BY A NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Fifteen days ending Fifteen days ending 
drd March 1934 18th September 1933 
Rate Rate 
Hours | per hour | Wages Hours per hour | Wages 
$ $ $ $ 
Cutters (Men)— 
PacSun TRAIN Cn ey Matar) bag PSR NS CCW Ne Le Megat 1103 0.20 22.10 95 0.184 E752 
Di at (es cha. Poet ed ahh aie oe ue 1103 0.143 15.95 100 0.14 14.00 
es AY aig ARR Se PNR fe ME, = ja NER at 0.09 6.39 100 0.03 3.00 
Rate per Rate per 
week of week of 
48 hours 55 hours 
Fitting (Women)— 
POPU PROCS Ope MEY ieee I oo Ue Ade 1114 9.00 20.91 100 8.00 14.54 
PAR Aes A Ea St hy PN a nee ThA UA 119 7.00 17.35 100 5.50 10.00 
ROMP int eel ehaiti Use UME. Roe LA oa tet 1184 7.00 17.28 100 5.50 10.00 
2 Ne Ee LO Meg ls te At Ve Ns 1183 7.00 17.28 100 5.50 10.00 
AUER Ts Gy Mint cage cay PAM tea Oars ae 119 9.00 22531 95 6.50 11.22 
Ge ei aa RM eC iG lt veka Tac 1163 6.00 14.56 102 6.00 11.12 
Rate Rate 
per hour per hour 
Lasting (Men)— 
UO Aas VTE la, Seth so, ai ne da gs SA aa 124 0.30 37,20 100 0.30 30.30 
Diy aise Ae Steen LORRI GEME ty tan aA LN led OS eI PE 114 0.20 22.80 101 0.193 19.69 
UE ARAL ROR GW NE Rama gO ATS a 1143 0.16 18.32 101 0.15 15a 
ENTE GU TGR, ESR OTHIN ae MO Rn cele 114 0.09 10.26 99 0.073 7.42 
Shed AB ee eade dich Uppal hi Bir la Ssh RAC a 1134 0.023 DBS oe SCPE MOM etn Nene baw 
RRS Ta sR hei ORD EP gH AE, 2 1264 0.25 31.62 1073 0.25 26.87 
Finishing (Men)— 
ay RAE A ee Sa ES A alin 40 BS AE 8 Wi 114 0.164 18.81 1003 0.16 16.08 
Oi, kek / Moule el RPL Oe pieeenen aenat 131 0.103 13:75 97 0.09 8.73 
IR ERNE ETE tr Aha amie Bal OG Nae SO rd 120 0.25 30.00 101 0.25 25.25 
EAN Nd sqied Ue ik ihe Ah MOTE E Sidahae ek ca 120 0.20 24.00 112 0.20 22.40 
Sole (Men)— 
j IIa. Wem. A ROA x, HN EO AME a 100 0.173 17.50 915 0.174 16.01 
Dr. Buby ter auh ainmestecney fie bev unaie ubkiay ¢ tt 1154 0.123 14.44 100 0.103 10 50 
ES Pe PRS Gh RENE Ra Saeen Alen MIEN RR La MR 62 0.05 3.10 97 0.03 2.91 
7 OLS as Bd rE rer BA: VAI. eR Roan DN Poldbay ares Mh De pact be lla! iA nur thi! «) 100 0.13 13.00 


@. And you have got these men at lasting?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if there are no women working at lasting that is an operation for 
which there is no minimum wage. 


Mr. Heaps: There is no provision made for it. 


Mr. Facror: The Act merely says that men employees are not ta be paid 
less than female employees for the same kind of work; it has nothing to do 
whether there was a regulation or order issued for that kind of work. 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Glassco. 
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The Witness: This statement S-5 has been referred to. Do you want 
me to deal with it further? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, finish it. 


The Wrirness: Three men, cutters, received an average rate per hour in 
1934 of 20 cents, the first operator, against 184 cents the previous year; the 
next operator received 144 cents in 1934 against 14 cents in 1933; the next 
received 9 cents against 3 cents the previous year. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. A cutter must be an experienced worker or does he work on a machine? 
It is not a hand operation—A. I am not quite sure of that, sir. 

Mr. SomMErRVILLE: They are all machine operations nowadays. 

Mr. Nasu: I think a lot of them just have a hand stamp. 
4 The Witness: On women’s shoes the cutting is quite different from men’s 
shoes. 

Mr. SommervittE: The important one got 20 cents an hour there. 


The Wirness: The women are paid on a time basis and the rates are, 
therefore, quoted on a weekly rate. The rate for the first woman in the fitting 
department is $9 in 1934 against $8 the previous year; the second gets $7 
against $5.50 the previous year; the next $7 against $5.50 the previous year; 
the next gets $7 against $5.50 the previous year; the next gets $9 against $6.50 
in 1933, and the next $6 against $6 the previous year; that would be the same 
operator in each case. 

Q. Now then, you come to lasting and you get men earning from 30 cents 
an hour to 24 cents an hour in 1934. The first operator received 30 cents an 
hour in both years; the next received 20 cents in 1934 and 193 cents in 1933; 
the next received 16 cents in 1934 against 15 cents in 1933; the next received 
9 cents in 1934 against 74 cents in 1933; the next received 24 cents in 1934. 

The Witness: 24 cents in 1934, not employed in 1933. 

Q. And the next?—A. The next received 25 cents in 1934 and the same in 
1933. 

Then in the finishing department, the first operator received 165 cents in 
1934 and 16 cents in 1933; the next received 104 cents in 1934 and 9 cents in 
1933; the next received 25 cents in 1934 and the same in 1933; the next operator 
received 20 cents in 1934 and the same in 1938. 

In the sole department, the first operator received 173 cents in 1934 and 
the same in 1933; the next received 124 cents in 1934 and 104 cents in 1933; 
the next received 5 cents in 1934 and 3 cents the previous year; and the last one 
was not employed in 1934 but earned 13 cents last year. 

Q. As against these men’s wages running up to 25 cents an hour, the 
number of them is so small as compared with the total number of men employed 
that in the end the average of the whole staff of men is only 12-2 cents per 
hour.—A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. Or $6.71 for a 55-hour week?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Factor: That is about the worst picture we have had yet. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We are coming to some more. 

Mr. Youne: I was just wondering if the wages paid there in the making 
of a pair of shoes compared at all with the duty on an imported pair of shoes. 

The Witness: I cannot say. , 

Mr. Young: The duty is far more than the wages at those rates. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We have the example in this case of one departmental 
store price spreads set before you of the mail order department, purchasing 
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from this company black side leather oxfords made for $1.43, sold at $1.98 or 
a mark-up of 38-5 per cent. Now the next company, Mr. Glassco.—A. Com- 
pany “D”, sir. The printed narrative on this company has been slightly altered 
due to further information which we have secured since this was printed. _ 


COMPANY “D” 
ANALYSIS OF PAYROLLS FoR THREE CONSECUTIVE WEEKS IN May, 1934 anp 1933 


Summary of Averages— 


1934 Period 1933 Period 
Average Average Average Average 
Number Weekly Hourly Number Weekly Hourly 
Employed Wage Rate Employed Wage Rate 
Females: 
Hixperienced.. .. .. . 89 $8 52 18 .4c¢. 65 $9 44 15.4e. 
Inexperienced.. .. .. 109 5 34 12.9ce. ii 6 18 11.0e. 
pilbavemaledayen: 425 .). 198 CLL 15.6¢. 137 188 13 .2e. 
Males: 
Experienced... 3s... °. 134 a0 17.9¢e. 94 11-58 18.7e. 
Inexperienced.. .. .. 83 52 13.9c. 54 © 8 09 13.7ce. 
PUL s Lego ec ee poe 217, 6 95 16.4e. 148 L0uSt 17.0¢. 


Weekly Earnings of Male Employees— 
1934 Period 1933 Period 


Under” $4. peri wéekw otc cl.) eee. ee eee 26 4 
From—$ 4 to $ 5 per week.. .. .. .. oP IE bap eee shad 54 7 
S Loau 6} per week sn aay. sescpaies ete t 26 10 

DUG, Piper week oak a wan ee ae ek et 28 30 

7 to. "Sper “wed AU Uh" A SA Veme Caley, 12 tT 

8706) | 1.8 per wyeekies ds Wing Meee ae | 17 13 

DatOe “Dem cvegk ois hk oe eee Maen 25 a 

to Tl per-week,> i.stue, ee ee iz 6 

TT SGo) D2 pet reek HS ak, PD a aay 12 9 

124) tS .permarrek.;. o) ahh) O09) Le go ee 4 9 

1% (tO Wad PCC IWERR. 4.1 babi. nt ee ee } iy 

12 "to. WSS pert week?) ch gaiie: BES” 2 5 

15-$0 106 peri aveek hr.2 cr) A ee) pes ee 1 6 

POU ner week 6.) oy Lo al ae ee — a 

17 to 18 per week... . — 9 

18 to 19 per week.. .. 1 3 

19 to 20 per week.. a 2 

217 148 


The Witngss: “ D ” Shoe Company. This company was incorporated under 
Quebec charter in March, 1926 with an authorized capital of $30,000 in 6 per 
cent Cumulative Redeemable Preferred shares and $19,000 in common shares. 
On 23rd August, 1927, Supplementary Letters Patent were obtained to change the 
name of the company to the name it now bears. 

The company makes women’s McKay single sole shoes and its factory is 
located in a country district in the province of Quebec. 

During the past five years the company’s sales increased approximately 75 
per cent, to a total for 1933 of $650,000. It made substantial profits each year 
and dividends were paid regularly on both the common and preferred stock, 
large disbursements being made in 1930. The investment in fixed assets in- 
creased from $20,000 at the end of 1931 to $96,000 at the 31st October, 1933, 
and as a result the working capital has been materially reduced. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Extensions to the factory?—A. Yes, sir, since 1930. 
Sales 

Since 1930, over 90 per cent of the company’s sales have been to departmental 
stores. In 1933 sales to one departmental store were approximately $350,000, 
and sales to another were about $250,000. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, $600,000 out of $650,000 to two stores?—A. Yes, to two stores. 
The company employs no travelling salesmen, and sales other than to depart- 
mental stores are practically all to jobbers. The same shoes are not sold to both 
departmental stores and jobbers. 

As a result of this sales policy, the company has had no bad debt losses 
and its selling overhead is very much lower than that of manufacturers who sell 
more generally to the small retailer. 

It is the company’s policy, at the end of each season, to dispose of distressed 
or slow moving merchandise at less than regular selling prices. 

Mr. SommeErvILLE: I wonder what would happen to a company selling 90 
per cent of its output to two stores, if those two purchasers happened to go else- 
where, where they were paying lower wages? | 

Mr. Youna: I wonder what would happen to the company if they were not 
able to sell anything to either of these two stores. 

The CHatrMan: There is no doubt about it they are benefactors. 

The Witness: Wages. | 

All employees are paid on a time basis and the rates paid are very low, 
substantial infringements of the Minimum Wage Act being noted. 

The pay-rolls were analyzed for three consecutive weeks in May, 1933 and 
1934 and the following averages obtained. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Were there any prosecutions taken against that firm?—A. I do not 
believe those people have been prosecuted, sir. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Did you make any estimate of the labour cost there is in producing a 
pair of shoes in any of these factories?—A. Yes, I can tell you, sir, in some of 
the others. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We will get an analysis, Mr. Young. 


The Wirness: This analysis is divided in two sections—1934 period and 
1933 period. 


Females.—There were 89 experienced females employed in 1934 at an 
average weekly rate of $8.52 or an average hourly rate of 18-4 cents so that 
there has been an increase in the amount per hour earned, but due to a smaller 
number of hours worked there has been a decrease in the weekly earnings. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. For experienced females?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, in that connection, is there a larger proportion of inexperienced 
females than is provided by the Act?—A. Yes. The Act provides for 50 per 
cent of apprentices and inexperienced workers. 

Q. And here you have 109 as against 89?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Now the next having to do with males?—A. There were 134 experienced 
males employed in 1934 at an average weekly rate of $7.70, or an average 
hourly rate of 17-9 cents; in 1933 there were 94 experienced males employed 
at an average weekly wage of $11.58, or 18-7 cents. 

Q. Now, experienced males to the number of 134 were paid a smaller wage 
per hour than the 89 experienced females?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. The inexperienced males, of whom there are 83 in 1934, earned 13:9 
cents an hour or $5.72 a week compared with wages paid to 54 inexperienced 
males in 1933 of 13-7 cents per hour and $8.09 per week?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Can you give any reason why they have such a large number of in- 
experienced persons employed there?—A. This again is a new territory for 
the manufacture of men’s shoes; it is not a territory in which there might be 
expected to be found a large labour supply available. The minimum wage for 
experienced females is 18-7 cents per hour and it will be noted that the average 
of all such workers was in the 1934 period only 18-4 cents. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. So that for all the workers they got less than the minimum wage ?— 
A. On the average. 

Mr. Facror: And some of the males got less than less. 

The Wirness: The proportion of females classified as apprentices is 55 
per cent as against the legal limit of 50 per cent. 

Of the female apprentices 83 per cent received less than the minimum 
wage and 20 per cent of the experienced workers were paid less than the legal 
rates. The extent of the underpayment was substantial and 107 female workers 
who should have received an average minimum of between 13-5 cents and 16-6 
cents actually were paid at an average rate of 12-9 cents. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. 107 of them?—A. Yes sir; they should have been paid between 13:5 
and 16-6 cents and they actually averaged 12-9 cents. The wages paid to male 
employees were reduced from the 1933 to the 1934 period while the rates of the 
females increased. 

Q. Men got lower rates this year than last?—A. Yes, and the wages to 
women went up. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Is there any union of these shoe workers in the province of Quebec?— 
A. No sir. 
Q. They are not unionized?—A. No. Approximately one half of the in- 
experienced men work at an hourly rate of 10 cents. ; 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. One half of the inexperienced men worked at an hourly rate of 10 
cents?—A. Of the 83 inexperienced men one half approximately worked at an 
hourly rate of 10 cents. 3 

In October 1933 the working week of the factory was changed from 60 
hours to 48 hours and this has decreased the weekly earnings by a considerable 
margin. The weekly earnings of male employees in the two periods examined 
were as follows,—and that is the schedule on the bottom half of the analysis 
that was handed in and put in the record. Those are average weekly rates of 
the men falling into the different classes. 

Q. The 48 hour period is the period that now prevails?—A. Yes sir. 

@. And last year there were 4 men who earned under $4 a week?—A. Yes 
sir. 

Q. And there are 54 men earning from $4 to $5 a week?—A. Yes sir and 
7 last year. 

Q. And 26 men earning from $5 to $6 per week?—A. Yes, and 10 last 
year. 

Q; And 28 men earning from $6 to $7 a week?—A. As against 30 last year. 

Q. How many men earning $7 or under?—A. In 1934 there were 134. 

Q. 134 men in 1934 are earning less than $7 a week working 48 hours a 
week?—A. Yes, sir, 
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Q. And then there are 12 men earning from $7 to $8 per week?—A. Yes, 
sir, and 11 in 1933; 17 earning from $8 to $9 in 1934 against 13 in 1933; 21 
earning from $9 to $10 per week in 1934 against 7 in 1933; 12 earning from 
$10 to $11 in 1934 and 6 in 1933; 12 earning from $11 to $12 in 1934 against 
9 in 1933; and then they drop off in the 1934 period; 4 earning from $12 to $13 
per week in 1934 against 9 in 1933; 1 earning from $13 to $14 in 1934 against 
12 in 1933; 2 earning from $14 to $15 in 1934 against 5 in 1933; 1 earning 
from $15 to $16 in 1934 against 6 in 1933; none earning from $16 to $17 in 
1934 against 5 in 1933; none earning from $17 to $18 in 1934 against 9 in 
1933; 1 earning between $18 and $19 in 1934 against 3 in 1933; none earning 
from $19 to $20 in 1934 against 2 in 1933. 

Q. Then in that company we find we have had some evidence of spreads 
in some of the departmental stores. Company “D” supplied some of the depart- 
ment stores, one item women’s shoes supplied at $1.10 a pair sold at $1.95, an 
initial mark-up of 76°95 per cent. Another item, brogue oxfords bought at 
$1.22 sold at $1.98, mark-up 78 cents or 62-3 per cent; another item bought 
at $1.22 sold at $1.98, mark-up 76 cents or 63 per cent. Then calf skin shoes 
$1.32, sold for $2, mark-up 68 cents or 51:5 per cent; black pumps $1.32, sold 
at $1.98, mark-up 66 cents or 55 per cent. Another item $1.17, sold at $1.69, 
a mark-up of 44 per cent. In another company that has been before us, the 
goods from company “D,” shoes, bought at $1.44 sold at $2.29, a mark-up of 
70°90 per cent; and three other items, 67-80, 67°80 and 65 per cent. 


Now, let us have the next company, company “E”?—A. The next company 
was started by a family in 1865, and was incorporated under Quebec charter 
in 1903 with an authorized capital of $40,000. In March, 1933, certain members 
of the family withdrew from the company and voluntary winding-up proceed- 
ings were instituted. Letters patent were obtained in July, 1933, incorporating 
the company under its present name and giving effect to an authorized capital 
of $80,000, of which $41,300 is paid up. The capital is all held by the family 
or employees of the plant. The company makes men’s, women’s and children’s 
shoes. | 
The company’s operations resulted in small annual profits up to 1933, in 
which year, due to the reorganization, the plant was closed down for a period 
and an operating loss was suffered. The investment in inventories is relatively 
high, but the working capital appears sufficient for current needs. The com- 
pany experienced heavy losses in bad debts during the past four years. 

The greatest part of the company’s business is done with small retailers, 
the department stores and jobbers only taking 2:3 per cent and 18-7 per cent 
respectively of the company’s output in 1932, and 3-4 per cent and 12-8 per 
cent in 1938. 

The company issues standard price lists for each range of shoes as A, B 
and C price lists, the A being the lowest range and the prices at which sales 
are made to buyers with good credit ratings. An examination of the invoices 
revealed the fact that no preference over this price list was given to department 
stores or other large buyers, the small retailers of good credit standing obtain- 
ing shoes at the same prices as large buyers. 


W ages— 

The Company operates its factory entirely on a piecework basis and main- 
tains proper records both as to hours worked and experience of female piece- 
workers. No information was available, however, as to hours worked by male 
employees. The labour turnover is relatively small and the wages paid appear 
to be well above the minimum rates set by the Quebec Minimum Wage Board. 
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An examination of the wage records showed that the following rates were 
paid during selected periods in 1932, 1933 and 1934:— 


Experienced Inexperienced 

Female Workers Female Workers 
Average Weekly Earnings 1932.... $ 8.49 — 
2) i! 73 cua Lig Begs, $6.57 
7 * W954. -¢ 9.69 8.25 


The average hourly rate of all female pieceworkers in May, 1934, was 
224 cents. 

The average wage for experienced male workers for the periods examined 
was $10.60 per week in 1932 and $12.46 in 1933, and the average for inexperi- 
enced workers was $4.66 per week in 1932 and $7.48 in 1933. 

In the absence of information as to the hours worked by male pieceworkers, 
it is not possible to make a comparison on an hourly basis. 

Q. A small proportion of their output goes to the department stores?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. The conditions there are better than in other places?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, take the next company. 

The CHAIRMAN: Company “ F.” 

The Wirness: This company was incorporated under provincial charter 
dated 18th August, 1927, and commenced business about the end of 1927. It 
was originally started as a community business and was sponsored by the local 
chamber of commerce of one of the towns in the province, about fifty residents 
in the town subscribing for the stock. After the company had operated for a 
short time, one of the families became interested in its operations and purchased 
the small lots of stock outstanding in the hands of the original subscribers. 

The company now has an authorized capital of $75,000, of which $35,300 is 
issued and fully paid. The company manufactures low priced men’s and women’s 
shoes in a city in Quebec, employing approximately 250 people. 

The company made moderate profits in the past five years which represent 
a fair return on the invested capital, amounting at 31st August, 1933, to approxi- 
mately $43,000. | 

During the past year the company built a new plant and obtained a 
mortgage from the municipal authorities for $17,000. $7,000 of this mortgage 
bears interest at 4 per cent per annum and is repayable at the rate of $1,400 
per year, commencing 2nd January, 1934. In accordance with an agreement 
dated 8th September, 1932, the balance of the mortgage of $10,000 will be 
donated to the company by the city after the company has paid a total of 
$500,000 in wages. | 

The company sells to departmental stores, jobbers and smaller retailers, 
and sold 46-88 per cent and 40-63 per cent of its total output to departmental 
stores, chain stores and jobbers during 1932 and 1933 respectively. The total 
sales to this class of buyer were $159,305.08 in 1932 and $138,760.61 in 1933. 
The following summary gives the percentage of sales to total sales made to one 
of the stores, the company’s largest customer, during these years. 


By the Charman: 
Q. That is a western distributor?—A. A western distributor. 


Percentage 

Sales of Total 
LOD 2 ty tava py tie tied ey eR Aare: Uae eae ame. ae $96,919 53 28 
Togs he ee es oes 76,769 40 22 


The sales were analyzed for the purpose of determining whether the large 
buyers enjoyed a price advantage over smaller retailers, but apart from conces- 
sions made to clear slow or obsolete lines, selling prices generally appeared 
uniform. 

There was evidence, however, of certain sales, particularly those to this 
western distributor, at considerably reduced prices. These, the company’s 
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officials stated, were sold at unusually low prices for the purpose of keeping the 
factory busy. Particulars of these sales are shown in statement S-6 which gives 
the complete spread from the factory cost to the retail selling price of the 
distributor. Do you want to deal with that statement S-6 now? 

Q. Just finish with the narrative first?—A. Wages: Officials stated that 
as there was no shoe factory in the vicinity of this town when this company 
commenced operations, it was necessary to train their own employees,— 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That was back in 1927?—A. Yes. 

Q. They ought to be trained by this time. Will you continue?—A. — 
which resulted in the employment of a great many inexperienced operators. The 
proportion even at the present time is two inexperienced workers to every one 
experienced. The company employs a number of boys whose ages range from 
15 to 20, who start work at rates of $2 to $3 a week. The management stated 
that their wages are increased in accordance with their experience and ability 
rather than upon any definite scale. 

Q. You mean from $2 to $3?—A. About that, sir. Up until the beginning 
of 1934, the company kept no complete record of hours worked or experience of 
either male or female workers. 

Q. How could you find out whether they complied with the minimum wage 
law?—A. We could not, except by using averages. The minimum wage rates in 
force in this town range from $6 per week (124 cents per hour) for inexperienced 
operators, to $10 (20-8 cents per hour) for fully experienced workers. (Work- 
ing week of 48 hours.) 

An indication of the low wages paid by this company in March, 1933, was 
obtained by analyzing the wages for three consecutive weeks. ‘There were 82 
employees, both male and female, receiving less than an average of $6 per week; 
and of these 41 received an average weekly wage of less than $4. 

Q. Both male and female?—A. Yes. The wage records for March, 1934, 
disclosed infringement of the Minimum Wage Act in the proportion of female 
apprentices which was approximately 66 per cent of the total females employed, 
50 per cent being the legal limit. Over 38 per cent of the female apprentices 
employed were paid less than the minimum of 124 cents per hour, the earnings of 
some workers being less than 7 cents an hour and 11 earning less than 10 cents 
an hour. Among the experienced female workers there were a number of 
instances where the wages paid were below the legal minimum rates. 

The Minimum Wage Act does not apply to male employees and no records 
were available for 1933 from which could be determined the hourly earnings of 
the male employees. In March, 1934, however, out of a total of 141 male 
employees, 48 earned less than 10 cents an hour. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Do you know what the others earned, the balance, on an average?—A. 
The men? 

Q. Yes, males; 48 earned less than 10 cents an hour. What about the 
others?—A. I think I can give you that better on a weekly basis. There were 
23 who earned less than $4 a week; 17 earned between $4 and $5; 5 earned 
between $5 and $6; 16 earned between $6 and $7; 5 earned between $7 and $8 
and one earned between $8 and $9, making a total of 67 employees earning at 
$9 and under. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. 67 men?—A. Yes. Between $9 and $10 there were 3 employees; and 
over $10 there were 70 employees, making a total of 140. 
Q. Of those earning less than 10 cents an hour you have a total of 43?— 
A. 48, in the last paragraph there. 
Q. Those were all male employees?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, let us refer to the statement 8-6. In this case you were able to 
follow through the goods that were manufactured and find out what the cost 
of manufacture was, the result to the manufacturer, and to follow through to 
the: retail selling price?7—A. We secured the estimate of the officials of the 
company. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. We secured the estimate of the officials. There 
is no cost system. 

Q. You have the estimate of the officials as given to you on these particular 
items?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Of the manufacturing company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Officials of the manufacturing company?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these were items which you had taken from the advertisements 
of the distributing company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And followed them back?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right. .Take item 81?—A. No. 81, girls’ black oxfords, material 61 
cents; labour 35 cents; overhead and commission—commission includes 2 per 
cent paid to an agent in western Canada on all business, which has been added 
into the overhead—14 cents, making a total cost of $1.10. Sold for $1.07 or a 
gross loss of 3 cents. 

Q. 14 cents represents the entire amount for factory overhead?—A. And 
special commission on the sale. 

Q. And commission; and also executive overhead?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Management?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That is not in that?—A. No. 

Q. What does that overhead cover?—A. The overhead would cover every- 
thing except the direct administrative and selling expenses of the company. 

Q. So that there was, therefore, no contribution towards the administrative 
expenses of the company; but there was, in fact, a loss of 3 cents a pair on 
these shoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Without taking into consideration administrative costs?—A. Exactly. 

Q. The manufacturer’s selling price was $1.07?—A. Yes. Sales tax and 
freight amounted to 11 cents, making $1.18 the distributor’s or retailer’s laid 
down cost. The mark-up was 77 cents, the initial mark-up, and the initial 
selling price was $1.95. 

Q. Yes?—A. The second item, No. 82, women’s black oxfords, material was 
71 cents; labour, 30 cents; overhead and commission, 31 cents; a total cost of 
$1.32. Sold at a gross profit of 3 cents, at $1.35. Sales tax and freight was 
13 cents, making a laid down cost to the distributor of $1.48; 50 cents mark-up, 
an initial selling price of $1.98. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. In that case the labour cost was 30 cents?—A. The manufacturer’s 
labour cost is 30 cents. 

Q. And if I remember rightly, the duty would be about 53 cents on that 
pair of boots or shoes? 

The CuHarrMAN: Just what has that got to do with it? 

Mr. Youne: I was just wondering whether it pays to manufacture shoes, 
when you pay 53 cents duty on a pair of boots in order to protect 30 cents 
worth of labour. 

The CuHarrman: It might be more interesting to know the spread.in the 
distributing point as against the labour cost of manufacturing locally. 
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Mr. Youne: We will analyze that also. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): That spread which Mr. Young is talking about 
being less than the duty might be taken care of if the provincial authorities saw 
that higher wages were paid. 

Mr. Youne: What is that? 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): If the provincial authorities saw that higher 
wages were paid to these men, would not that be more to the point? 

Mr. Factor: There is no minimum wage for men. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): No. I say if it was established and was 
enforced. 

Mr. Heaps: To me a rather interesting fact is this, that in spite of the 
high tariff duties on boots, they still lose money when they sell them. 

Mr. Youne: Yes, there is something wrong. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): No bearing on the cost at all. 

Mr. Hears: Take your overhead and commission, it is more than your 
actual labour cost. 

Mr. SomMeErvILuE: In that particular case, yes. 


The Witness: You were asking about items which came after the eToss 
profit, which the gross profit has normally to cover. There are office salaries in 
this company. In 1933 there were office salaries of $10,000; general expenses 
and office supplies of about $2,800; sundry expenses, collection expense, insur- 
ance, taxes, directors’ fees, provision for bad debts, $5,000; $20,000 in all. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


(). $20,000 that has to be covered by the manufacturer’s profit?—A. Yes; 
and then you have another $21,000 of selling expenses. You have in here, how- 
ever, a special commission which is payable on these sales. A large portion of 
these selling expenses are in, but the administrative expenses are not in. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. $20,000 administrative expenses?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the turn-over was how much? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: $175,000. 
The Witness: No, $340,000. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is the next item?—A. The third item, No. 83, women’s patent 
strap shoes, 60 cents material; 29 cents labour; 23 cents overhead and ecom- 
mission, making a total cost of $1.12. Sold at'a gross loss of 12 cents, at $1. 
Sales tax and freight are 10 cents; laid down in the distributor’s hands at $1.10. 
The initial mark-up was 25 cents, and the initial selling price $1.35. 

Q. They laid them down in the distributors’ hands at less than the cost?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Without any manufacturer’s overhead?—A. Yes, without any adminis- 
trative or selling overhead. No. 84, women’s patent one-strap shoes, the material 
was 59 cents; labour 30 cents; overhead and commission 21 cents, a total cost 
of $1.10. Sold at a gross loss of 5 cents at $1.05. Sales tax and freight amounted 
to 11 cents, making the laid down cost to the retailer $1.16. The initial mark-up 
was 33 cents and the initial selling price $1.49. 

@. And the next item?—A. No. 85, women’s black pumps, 69 cents for 
material; 32 cents for labour; 24 cents for overhead and commission, a total 
cost of $1.25. Sold at $1.40, making a 15 cent gross profit. 13 cents were added 
to the $1.40 for sales tax and freight, making $1.53 the laid down cost. The 
initial mark-up was $1.22, and the initial selling price $2.75. 
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Q. And that mark-up was as much as the entire cost?—A. Approximately. 

Q. Approximately ?—A. Yes, $1.22 initial mark-up; and the total cost, 
factory cost, was $1.25. 

Q. That is including overhead and commission?—A. Yes. Then No. 89, 
women’s one-strap shoes, 68 cents material; 33 cents labour; 24 cents overhead 
and commission, making a total factory cost of $1.25. Sold at $1.25; sales tax 
and freight, 9 cents, making the laid-down cost to the retailer $1.34. ‘The 
mark-up was 64 cents, and the initial selling price was $1.98. The next one is 
one sold at a factory cost of $1.30. The last four items on this schedule are a 
lot of another manufacturer, with whom we have not dealt. 

Q. You are going to deal with him now?—A. Yes.. 

Q. Give us the first one?—A. The first one is No. 78, cozy felt slipper, 
material cost 114 cents, labour 5 cents, overhead and commission—no com- 
mission in this one sir—23 cents overhead, making a total cost of 19 cents, sold 
at 27 cents, giving the manufacturer a gross profit of 8 cents; sales tax and 
freight 3 cents, making a laid down cost of 30 cents, initial mark-up 15 cents, 
and initial selling price 45 cents. 

Mr. Factor: Were these sold to the same distributor? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. The second item No. 16, women’s assorted house 
shoes; material cost, 30 cents, labour 15 cents, overhead 7 cents, total cost 52 
cents, manufacturer’s gross profit, 53 cents, manufacturer’s selling price, 573 
cents, sales tax, and freight, 65 cents, laid down cost to the retailer, 64 cents, 
initial mark-up 31 cents, initial selling price 95 cents. These all show a fair 
gross profit to the manufacturer. The last item is men’s oxfords, material 74} 
cents, labour 27 cents, overhead and commission 8% cents, making a total cost 
of $1.094 cents; gross profit 154 cents, manufacturer’s selling price $1.25, sales 
tax and freight 14 cents; making a laid down cost of $1.39, to which 56 cents 
was added, initially, making the initial retail price $1.95. 

Q. It will be observed the labour cost of the last two items are very much 
lower than the labour cost of the company above. That will be reflected in the 
next statement. This last company also distributes through other department 
stores? That is the last mentioned company?—A. Manufacturer, yes. 

. G-—A. Yes, we are coming to that now. This is not an incorporated 
company, but is a registered business of an individual who started business 
about eight years ago, with, so far as can be ascertained, little or no capital. 
It has grown in the last eight years from a one man business to a company 
which now employs about 350 hands. The company is engaged in the manu- 
facture of low priced men’s, women’s, and children’s shoes, slippers and sandals, 
and has a plant in the city of Montreal. The company made substantial profits 
in each of the last four years and these have been largely reinvested in the 
business which at 31st December, 1933, had a net worth of approximately 
$48,000. 

Sales 

The sales for the past three years have been as follows: 1931, $209,000; 
1932, $267,000; 1933, $391,000. 

The above reflect a very large turnover in proportion to invested capital 
and the inventories employed at 31st December are shown to have not exceeded 
$15,000 in any of the past four years. 

Q. $15,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. According to their inventories?—A. According to their record. 

Q. How could a company do a $391,000 business on a $15,000 inventory? 
—A. It is an extraordinary turnover, sir. 

Q. It may be more than that. 


Mr. Nasu: They turnover stock once every two weeks. 
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Mr. SomMervitLE: If the inventory is correct; if it is not correct, it may 
affect other things. 

Mr. Youne: Is it not a correct inventory? 

The Wirness: I cannot say that, sir. The sales for 1932 and 1933 were 
analyzed and the proportion of sales to departmental stores and others found 
to be as follows:— 


Percentage 

1932 1933 
Chain Stores and Departmental Stores.. .. .. .. .. .. 48.96 51.06 
POODLE os idee Gert “geen ety eh rer ieaete toa RTI to tae 8.22 28.00 
Retarlergs'.’ ). Lid Oa, OVO Se CORE Ae Ee 42.77 20.94 


The company’s largest customer in 1933 was one of the department stores, 
which purchased merchandise to the amount of $84,000. Due to the difference 
in manufacturing specifications and design, and to the practice of not selling 
the same shoes to both large and small customers, it was not possible to 
determine what price advantage the large buyers enjoyed over smaller retailers. 
Wages 

The company has a time clock with capacity for 100 employees and there 
are approximately 350 people employed. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Three on one ticket? 


The Witness: They could not all punch the clock. The records throughout 
were most incomplete and comparable statistics as to wages in the past two 
years could only be obtained for that portion of the staff for which information 
was available. 

Employees are paid both on a time basis and on a piecework basis and 
the earnings are very low. The analysis made covered three consecutive weeks 
in October, 1933, and October, 1932, this being normally the peak of the com- 
pany’s manufacturing activity. 

Infractions of the Minimum Wage Act were noted in the proportion of 
apprentices which in the 1933 period comprised 90 per cent of the total females 
employed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Ninety per cent of all their females were rated as apprentices or inexperi- 
enced?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The minimum wage law limits it to 50 per cent?—A. Yes. 


The CHatrMAN: This was in a city where there was an abundance of 
labour available? 


The Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

(. Has the firm ever been prosecuted by the Minimum Wage Board?— 
A. Recently it has. 

Q. Prior to the investigation was there any prosecution that you know of? 
—A. I do not know that this company has been; I don’t believe it has, sir. 
Approximately 40 per cent of the females with less than six months’ service 
(no record of experience in the trade) received less than the minimum wage 
of 1445 cents per hour. 

The average earnings of the employees in the periods examined were as 
follows: 

October, 1933 October, 1932 


Weekly Hourly Weekly Hourly 
Wage Rate Wage Rate 

Female workers— 
Al femal ein 4's hd ree ad een we $8 75 19.3c. $7 14 14.0ce. 
Limeworlkers only: . 6% is cael 8 65 18.0c. (ec 14.1e. 


Pieceworkers only 2. 4". O74 20.8c. 107 13 .0e. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You say approximately 40 per cent of the females?7—A. Yes. The law 
insists that in the first six months of experience, everybody shall receive the 
minimum wage for pieceworkers; in the succeeding periods of apprentice, the 
80 per cent clause applies as it does in Ontario, but in the first scale they must 
all receive the minimum wage. 

Q. For the first six months?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is on the basis of 144 cents an hour?—A. 144 cents an hour. 

Q. In this area?—A. Yes. 

Q. Taking the corrected schedule, as the typewritten schedule?—A. Yes. 

Q. For all?—A. For all females. 


Male workers.— 


PILES GIES ucho ek <Pei dae Sots a? Ohi aye P is os eek $9 39 : ahah $9 25 Pa sre 
PO WORRGEGAODLY © 2. RGN > SANS tas fe 8. Whats wile 8 98 16.0 9 62 lige 
PAGCAWOT ICT BOLL Yc iui’: Mo's 6 oie. 6 0) 5 oo winl ale 9 80 ae 8 87 Audi 


Mr. Facror: How many males are there out of the 300? 

The Witness: 179. 

Mr. SommervILLE: How many females? 

The WITNESS: 42. 

Mr. Heaps: It is cheaper to have men working than women? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes; they are taking it out of the men. 

The Witness: The above weekly earnings are for approximately 55 hours 
and the hourly rates compare with the legal minimums of 143 cents to 20:8 
cents for apprentices and 22-9 for experienced females. 

Mr. Factor: Do you know how many of the 179 are married men? 

The Wirness: I believe that is available. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Yes. We will get that in the statement before we 
complete this company. The legal minimum wage in Quebec for women 
apprentices is 144 cents to 20-8 cents? 

The Witnsss: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. For women?—A. Yes. 
Q. In this case they paid 89 men an average of 16 cents an hour?—A. Yes. 
Q. For the timeworkers?—A. For the timeworkers. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. These men had been there for some time?—A. I am not sure of the 
89, but a substantial portion of the 179. 

Q. Then, the figure of 89 is not correct?—A. A substantial number of the 
179 were timeworkers who received 16 cents an hour. The male workers include 
a number classified as boys whose ages appear to be from 17 to 21, and while 
the low rate of pay is illustrated by the above, it was noted that out of the 180 
males employed in October, 1933, 86 received less than the minimum wage for 
girl apprentices. 

Q. Practically 50 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Practically 50 per cent of the men received less than the minimum 
wage?—A. Less than the minimum wage. 

Q. For girl apprentices?—A. For the first six months. 

Q. The lowest wage?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Facror: They were not boys, but men? 
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The Witness: They would include boys 17 to 21. Of these, 41 received 
less than $6 per week, 55 hours, the equivalent to 10-9 cents per hour. 


6 received less than $3 equivalent hourly rate 5.4 cents 
13 received less than 4 equivalent hourly rate 7.2 cents 
22 received less than 5 equivalent hourly rate 9.1 cents 
41 received less than 6 equivalent hourly rate 10.9 cents 


The male employees make up approximately 80 per cent of the payroll and 
while the wages of the females were brought up close to the minimum wage 
scale in 1933, the male workers were not similarly increased. It will also be 
noted that the timeworkers received less favourable treatment than piece- 
workers. 

The labour turnover is very high in this plant and a number of foreign 
workers are employed. Over half the employees are shown to have less than 
six months’ service. 

Receipts for wages signed by employees were noted to be in blank as to 
the amounts. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The employees just signed a receipt and there is no amount shown 
indicating the wages they got?—A. No. 
Q. Just before we leave that, a question was asked, how many of these 
men were married men? 
Mr. Factor: Out of 179? 
Mr. Hurson: 126. 


Mr. T. B. Hurson, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. You are associated with the investigation into this particular company? 

—A. I am, sir. 
@. And now under consideration. How many of the male employees 

are married?—A. 126. | 

Q) Out -ol- a7 2) 
oa Q. And did you investigate as to conditions in the factory generally?—A. I 

ley eit, 

@. What do you say as to the conditions you found there from your 
inquiries from the employees?—A. Very, very low wages were paid, 

Mr. Factor: We have information on that. 


The Witness: And the actions of the proprietor. He would go around 
and watch the men on the machines, and he would say, “What am I paying 
$6 a week for; slow like that; faster.” And then within the last two weeks, 
there has been two accidents; one man lost his finger, and another had a piece 
taken out of the thumb here. I confirmed that by reports of accidents to the 
board in Quebec. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Speak a little louder, please. You say there were two accidents as a 
result of the attempt to speed up the work?—A. Yes. 
Q. By the proprietor?—A. Standing behind the machine. 
Q. Approaching and standing over his men?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Did you inquire into the question of wages as to whether or not these 
married men had dependents upon them?—A. I did. The number of children 
for these 126 is 401. 
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Q. You found among the 126 men 401 children?—A. Dependents. 
Q. Dependents?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Epwarps: These men were getting $6 a week? 
The Wirness: Some were getting $6 and $7. 
Mr. Factor: The highest is $9.80. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How did these people live?—-A. I only spoke to Austrians, and I asked 
one of them how he lived, and he explained to me that four of them lived 
together, four families, and he said, “I bring a slice of bread for my lunch; that 
is all I got.” 

Mr. Epwarps: They are Europeans, not Canadians? 

The Witness: Austrians and Italians. 

The CHAIRMAN: They are in Canada. 

Mr. BouLtancer: They are human. 

Mr. Youne: Did you investigate any of the factories where they paid 
decent wages, or is there such a thing? 

The Witness: This is the only shoe factory I investigated. 

Mr. Factor: You did not investigate the others? 

The Witness: No, sir. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This is one condition you were looking after here. 

The WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

rene Youne: Did you investigate any factories where they pay decent 
wages 

ante Guassco: Yes, sir; two of these were all right. 

Mr. Hears: What do you call “decent’’? 

Mr. Youne: A living wage. If there are any factories that do that, we 
want to know who they are. 


Mr. J. G. Guassco, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You investigated certain factories, whose goods have been advertised by 
the department stores as you were requested to do—A. Yes. 

Q. And these are the eight?—A. Yes. 

Q. Eight of them that you have referred to?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: Is there any way we can investigate the Ontario factories? 

The CHatRMAN: We can, if the expenses justified it, and time is given. 
What we are trying to do here is to show what enters into this whole 
merchandising scheme, and there is much more of this character to follow. When 
we get through with what we have, we will have to determine what we shall do. 

Mr. Heaps: Would not this be a fair indication of the general conditions 
in the shoe industry? 

The Cuarrman: I would not want to answer that categorically. I have 
my own opinion, but I would not want to answer that in an official way. The 
facts we have merely deal with the advertising of the department stores. 

Mr. Hears: Have you investigated any shoe factories in Ontario? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We have no reports on them. There are very few of 
them supplying department stores. 

Mr. Hears: That is very important. 
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Mr. SomMeErvILLE: When we found the furniture factories were mostly in 
Ontario, we had them investigated. 

Mr. Factor: Of course it is a fact that a substantial portion of the ante 
of the department stores came from Quebec? 

Mr. Heaps: I have had letters from shoe factories in Ontario where the 
wage conditions in the factories are totally different from what they are in the 
province of Quebec. The fixed minimum wage in Ontario is so much higher 
than in the province of Quebec. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Before we leave this particular company, let me say 
that we have had evidence before us, which was given in the price spreads, of 
some of the department stores, mail order division of this company, of slippers 
made by the last named company, purchased at 41 cents, and sold for 75 cents, 
a mark-up of 34 cents, 80-72 of a mark-up; and another one, boudoir slippers, 
purchased at 45 cents, sold at 69 cents, or a mark-up of 53 per cent. Let us 
have the next company, Company H. 

The Wirnsess: This company was incorporated by Quebec Charter on the 
23rd February, 1932— 

The CuHarrmMan: Now, wait one minute. Mr. Sommerville indicates that 
there are one or two others, and I do not think we can finish this phase of it 
to-night; and we certainly have had a hard day, at least I feel that it has been 
hard. Look after the statements that have been handed out, they must not be 
left around so that individuals can pick them up as I understand they were doing 
here to-day. 

We will adjourn until eleven o’clock to-morrow morning. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.55 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Thursday, 
June 21, 1934, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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House oF Commons, Room 368, 


June 21, 1934. 


The Special Select Committee on Price Spreads and Mass Buying met at 
11 a.m., the Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., of Toronto, and Mr. W. W. Parry of 
Toronto, appeared as counsel for the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: The minutes of yesterday’s meeting indicate the names of 
certain witnesses called and documents filed; I declare the minutes approved. 


Mr. J. GRANT GLAssco, called. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We were dealing with company “H” when we adjourned last evening, 
Mr. Glassco?—A. Yes. 


Q. Will you just proceed with that company?—A. This company was incor- 
porated on the 23rd February, 1932, and began operation in a small town in the 
province of Quebec. Its authorized capital is 500 common shares of $100 each 
and 250 6 per cent non-cumulative, non-voting preferred shares of $100 each. 
The paid-up capital is $35,000. 


From its inception to 30th June, 1933, the company suffered a small loss 
and had total sales of approximately $75,000. The greater portion of the com- 
pany’s capital is invested in fixed assets, and the working capital appears limited. 
The company manufacturer exclusively ladies’ medium priced shoes. 


Sales 


An analysis was made of the company’s sales from its inception to 30th 
April, 1934. During the first 18 months 19 per cent of the total sales were to 
departmental stores, and in the succeeding ten months 23 per cent were to this 
class of customer. The company’s largest customer among departmental stores 
is a western distributor. There was no evidence of price concessions on regular 
merchandise sold to large buyers. 


Wages 
The company’s employees are paid on both time work and piece work basis. 
The rates paid are particularly low in the case of male employees and infractions 
of the Minimum Wage Act were noted in the case of female employees. 
86332—238 
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The payrolls were analyzed for three consecutive weeks in May, 1933, and 
1934, and showed the following averages:— 


88N8Nes—=—=—0—00O0O0WmOoOoOmomoaoaoaoaoaomaoO0O0O09o9oO0O0O9O099oUSS eee 


1934 Period 1933 Period 
Summary of Averages Average Average Average Average 
ie battiesi Weekly Hourly Tas Weekly Hourly 
ploy Wage Rate Paey Wage Rate 
$ 836 cts cents $ cts cents 
All Female Workers........ 48 6 83 13-8 4] 3 Oi Pia: eek woe 
Experienced Timeworkers. . 1 9 80 18-7 1 FITS 14-9 
Experienced Pieceworkers. . f 10 69 19-8 4 S Drones. wee 
Inexperienced Timeworkers 3 6 76 13-9 7 3 19 10:9 
Inexperienced Pieceworkers. SO 6 01 12-3 29 SLOT uke mentee 
All Male Workers........... (gl Ah pees See oe. 48 6 O2h 4 22 3OO aaa 
Experienced Timeworkers. . 1 2 43 5-0 2 20 54 31-3 
Experienced Pieceworkers. . 3 LSLOS| 190s Sei kee Dy, QO cs vane ay ee 
Inexperienced Timeworkers 15 4 67 11-3 20 5 97 10-0 
Inexperienced Pieceworkers. 26 5 Old<s.. dn. .cades 17 5 O41) cae oo oe 
Boys—Timeworkers........ 24 RY: 4.2 6 2 97 5-0 
Boys—Pieceworkers........ 2 DSB it au Abed il SOO a eee 


In 1934 in the period we examined, there were 48 female employees whose 
average weekly wage amounted to $6.83, an average hourly rate of 13-8 cents. 
In 1933, there were 41 employees, the average weekly wage amounted to $3.87. 
No comparable figure was obtainable in regard to the average hourly rate for 
1933 due to the condition of the records. 

Q. For all females employees?—-A. For all females. 

Q. That was for a 48 hour week?—A. I think they worked a 48 hour week, 
yes, sir. The 48 female employees consisted of one experienced timeworker, 7 
experienced pieceworkers, 5 inexperienced timeworkers, and the majority fell into 
the class of inexperienced pieceworkers, of whom there were 35. 

(). Of 48 women employed there was only one experienced timeworker on the 
job?—A. Yes. 

Q. Seven experienced pieceworkers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And 40 were inexperienced?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Factor: Is that based on the minimum wage regulations? 
The Witness: Yes, sir, having less than two years experience. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


@. What is the difference between an experienced and inexperienced em- 
ployee in a shoe factory if they are working on a plecework basis? —A. Well, if 
an experienced operator has two years experience in the trade, she can probably 
operate more quickly than an apprentice. 

@. The class of work they do in those shoe factories is so mechanical that 
in a few hours they become fairly efficient? Is there any difference in the wage 
rate in the case of a person employed six months and another one employed three 
years? Is there any difference in the piece rate?—A. I do not believe that 
there are different rates for the same operations, but I believe the more ex- 
perienced girls are doing the more difficult operations which carry higher rates, 
and which enables them to earn more. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Whether they are working on timework or piecework, the minimum wage 
law says the wage for the first six months shall be not less than so and so?—A. 
Yes, sir. 
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Q. For the second six months, it shall be a dollar higher, and for the third 
six months, a dollar higher, and for the fourth, a dollar higher?—A. Yes. 

Q. So in each six months’ period, a person automatically becomes entitled to 
one dollar more than the previous as a minimum, and the four-six months’ periods 
constitute what is called a period of inexperience?—-A. Or apprenticeship. 

Q. From the standpoint of the law?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, a person may be thoroughly efficient at the end of one year, in 
actual fact— 

Mr. Heaps: I venture to say at the end of one week. 


The CuairMAn: Mr. Heaps, it is a question of law. We may express our 
view later on that feature of the law, but at the moment we cannot alter it. 

Mr. Hears: What I am trying to get at is this: I was wondering whether 
there is any difference in the piecework rate paid to a beginner, and the piece- 
work rate paid to one there 12 or 18 months? 

The CHAIRMAN: In law there is a difference. Mr. Glassco will answer that. 
Under the law, a worker who has worked more than six months, is entitled to a 
higher minimum rate than a person who has worked less than six months? 

The Wirness: Yes. 


Mr. Heaps: Are the piecework rates the same when a person starts working 
in a factory, as the rates at the end of 18 months? 


Mr. Epwarps: Why should there be any difference? 


The CuatrMaAn: The law is there. The rates are the same, but there is a 
variation in regard to the first six months, the second six months, the third six 
months, and so on. 

Mr. Heaps: In regard to the earnings; the piecework rates are probably the 
same. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: Assume they are. 


The Witness: We have no evidence of varying piece rates for the same 
operation, and I should like to make that clear. 

Mr. Epwarps: I wish to submit you cannot have an alteration in the piece- 
work rates; the piecework rates are set. ! 


Mr. Youne: By whom? 

Mr. Epwarps: Well, it depends on the sort of institution. Sometimes the 
union officials in the shop set the price, along with the foremen of the shop. It 
is arranged. 

The CuatrMAN: Insofar as Quebec is concerned, Mr. Francq in his evi- 
dence said the method was for the shop, the workers, and a representative of the 
company to fix the schedules, and the minimum. 

Mr. Hears: Am I to assume they fixed that $2.50 schedule there? 

Mr. Factor: They can do anything they like. 

Mr. Hears: Did they fix a minimum of $2.50 for boys? 

The CHatrMAN: There is no law regarding boys at all. 

Mr. SomMERvVILLE: Assuming the piecework rate would be uniform for the 
same operation, whether six months or eighteen months, yet the pieceworker 
is entitled to be paid under the Minimum Wage law, a higher rate for each six 
months they work after the first six months? 


The Wirness: Yes. The average weekly rate of the experienced time- 
worker in 1934 was $9.80 against $7.75 in the previous year. The experienced 
pieceworker increased from $8.20 to $10.69 in 1934. The inexperienced time- 
workers of whom there were five in 1934, increased from a weekly average of 
$3.19 to a weekly average of $6.76; and the majority of the employees who are 
classified as inexperienced pieceworkers, increased from an average weekly wage 
of $3.31 in 19338, to $6.01 in 1934. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is 35 of the 48 females in this factory got $6.01 per week?—A. 
Yes. 
Q. On the average?—A. On the average, sir. 
Q. Approximately $1 a day?—A. Yes. The male workers increased from 
48 in 1933 to 71 in 1934. The average weekly rate paid all male workers in 
1933. was $6 per week, which was reduced to an average of $4.71 in 1934. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let us get this clear. Of the 71 male workers in this factory in 1934, 
for the period of which you are speaking the average weekly wage was $4.71. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, that is terrible. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Are there any married men? 

The Cuatrman: Of the 71, 3 got $15.68 a week, and all the rest averaged 
below $6. | 

Mr. Heaps: What were the average hours worked? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Forty-eight. 

Mr. Factor: How many of them were married men? 

The Witness: I do not know exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN: Here is one experienced timeworker who got five cents 
an hour, $2.43 a week. Then, three experienced pieceworkers got $15.68 a week. 
In the inexperienced timeworkers, there were 15 who got $4.67 a week, or 11-3 
cents an hour. There were 26 inexperienced pieceworkers who got $5.91 a week, 
and the hours are not indicated. Boy timeworkers of whom there were 24, 
got $2.32 a week, or 4:2 cents an hour, and 2 boy pieceworkers, got $2.83 a 
week each, but the hours are not indicated. 

Mr. Youne: The average weekly amount for the male workers is con- 
siderably less than it was in 1933? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: You find in some industries wages have been going up in the 
last year. Is there any explanation for that? 

The Cuatrman: ‘The female wages did go up a little, although they are 
scandalously low. The number of boy timeworkers have been increased from 
6 in 1933, to 24 in 1934, and with that increase, the average paid to these boy 
timeworkers was reduced from $2.97 a week or five cents an hour, to $2.32 a 
week, or 4 cents an hour. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. From your information, Mr. Glassco, is the introduction of boys into 
these factories a new innovation?—A. I believe that the proportion of boys has 
increased since the minimum wage schedules have raised the rates paid to the 
girls. That is what we notice generally. 

Q. It is a method of evading the minimum wage law?—A. Boys are not 
subject to it. 

@. I notice one other thing here in regard to the hours worked. After 
they worked 55 hours a week it was necessary for the employees to obtain a 
permit from one of the government departments for the girls to be allowed to 
work more than 55 hours?—A. Yes. 

@. Do you know whether that is being strictly observed in the factories? 
—A. The only places where we have seen the schedules for overtime is where 
the whole factory has been put on an extra schedule running over 55 hours, where 
individual workers may, in the ordinary week, work up to 70 hours. No permit 
is usually obtained in those cases in the places we have examined. 
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Q. The law requires them to obtain a permit?—A. Yes, it requires that a 
permit be obtained. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. How many of these male workers are married men?—A. I can’t answer 
that exactly, but you can rule out the boys. They are up to about 19 years of 
age. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. When they say “boys,” that means 15 to 19?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: jh 


Q. How many young men were there altogether?—A. 26. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Out of 71. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That means that 45 were men?—A. Yes. 
Q. You don’t know how many were married?—A. No. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. There is one thing that seems very hard to explain, and that is that 
experienced time-workers in 1933 got $20.54 a week; and in 1934, $2.43 a week? 
_-A. I think in those cases what they have done is taken a very cheap man and 
a very expensive man and shifted them around, put one on a time basis and 
one on a piece basis. There are so few employees concerned that it really is 
not indicative. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: The very next item in 1933, an experienced time-worker 
was getting $20.54 and the experienced piece-worker only $2.57. 

The CHarrMAN: Now they are reduced. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes, both reduced. 

Mr. Youne: Starve them one year and feed them the next. 

Mr. Facror: I suppose it is a sort of proud record of the Canadian stan- 
dard of living. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Do you find any sign of any inefficiency in the management of this 
plant? I had an idea that plants that paid those wages were not very efficiently 
managed, generally?—A. I think, having regard to the size of the company, the 
investment they have in it and the machinery that is at work, that it is not 
noticeably bad or inefficient. It is about representative. 

Mr. Facror: Is this factory being investigated? 

The CHatrmMan: No. 

Mr. Hears: These wage rates are more or less uniform all through the 
industry. It is only a case of degree, a point more or a point less. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: They are very low. 

The CramrmMan: Yes, there are several of these companies just as bad. 
Of course, the committee must remember that there were a number of other shoe 
factories which we are satisfied are just as bad, but we have not had an 
opportunity or the nerve to spend the money to extend the investigation that 
far. 

Mr. Youne: I would like to find one that pays a good wage, and see how 
they make out. 

Mr. Factor: You have one there. 
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Mr. SomMeERvILLE: You have one that pays a better wage than the rest. 

Mr. Heaps: You would not call them good, though. 

Mr. Factor: Company “B”, the auditor himself says, complied with the 
law. 

Mr. SoMmeERVILLE: They complied with the law. 

The Cuatrman: They are certainly less subject to criticism than the others, 
but they are certainly not good wages. 

Mr. Factor: The female employees earned more than the minimum wage? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You will get that in the cross-section of the next section. 


By Mr. Senn: 


@. I would like to know if that company produces a higher class of goods? 
—A. Company “B”? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, I think it does produce a better quality of shoe than these 
companies we are dealing with. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


@. That necessarily follows, that the higher grade shoes require more expert 
workmanship?—A. Yes, I think that is so. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. These that are produced in the factory that is now under consideration, 
company ‘“ H”’, are ladies’ medium priced shoes?—A. Yes. 

). And their largest customer is a big western distributor?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps: Are we having any reports from any Ontario shoe com- 
panies, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuatrmMan: We only followed those that came up in evidence in ad- 
vertisements; and if they are not here, they are not here. 


Mr. SommeErvILLE: We had advertisements of special sales of shoes, and the 
request of the committee was to investigate the conditions in the plant where 
those shoes were made. This is the result. 

Mr. Epwarps: Are there any in Ontario? 

The CHarrMAN: No. 

Mr. SomMMeErvILLE: Not here. There are Ontario factories in other industries. 

Mr. Senn: Is that western concern that took this company’s goods, com- 
pany “H’s,” a department store? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, a department and mail order house. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you continue with your narrative, please?—A. It will be noted from 
that schedule that over 80 per cent of the female workers are in the apprentice 
class, and in the 1934 period 35 per cent received less than the legal minimum. 
8 females received less than 8 cents per hour who should have received 13:9 
cents according to the legal scale. That is the extreme side of the infraction. 

The comparison of the 1933 and 1934 averages shows that the increases in 
rates to female workers were offset by reductions in the rates paid to male em- 
ployees and also by increasing the proportion of males employed. The boys 
are from 15 to 18 years of age and on time work receive from 24 cents to 5 
cents per hour. 


By Mr. Young: 


@. I understand that the machinery in these shoe factories is not owned 
by the factory. Is that correct?—A. A great deal of it is leased. 
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By the Charman: 


Q. All Goodyear welt machines are leased, are they not?—A. It can’t be 
purchased. A good deal of the special sewing equipment cannot be purchased. 
It must be leased. 


Mr. SomMMERVILLE: On a royalty basis. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Is the rent of the machinery a very big factor in the cost of the shoe?— 
A. I would say it was considerable, sir. You could not afford to leave it out. 

Mr. Youne: What puzzles me is how it is that, with these low wages and 
very efficient machines they boast about, the price of shoes never goes down. 
It is just what it was many years ago. 

Mr. Epwarps: These shoes sell for $1.99 and $1.97. 


Mr. Youne: Go back to when you were a boy, and you could get all kinds 
of shoes just as cheap. 


Mr. Epwarps: Copper-toed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Cowhide. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Mr. Glassco, how do these factories manage to run constantly when they 
are paying less than the minimum wage? Does that mean that the minimum 
wage enforcement has broken down or what?—A. I don’t know whether it 
would be fair to say it was broken down; but perhaps it has not arrived at 
those districts we covered. The orders in this particular industry are com- 
paratively recent—October, 1932. 

Q. It is quite plain that some of them are ignoring it?—A. Ignoring it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You mean 1933?—A. Yes, 1933. I beg your pardon, October, 1933. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: There were some general remarks here. Were you going 
to consider this schedule? 


The CuHarrMANn: Perhaps he had better finish reading that first. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You had better read your general remarks and then we will discuss 
this schedule?—A. These are certain general remarks which appear to be repre- 
sentative of the companies which we have investigated, which we just noted 
briefly :— 

The financial position of most of the companies referred to was sound and 
during the past four or five years the earnings were generally very stable. Man- 
agement and executive salaries seemed reasonable and the owners were regularly 
obtaining a fair return on the invested capital. 


The prices at which shoes are sold to department stores and small retailers 
are not readily comparable but the department stores appear to purchase most 
of the slow-moving merchandise seasonally cleared from manufacturers’ stocks 
at reduced prices. It was noted that those companies selling a large portion of 
their output to small retailers suffered heavy losses from bad debts. 

During the past few years a number of small shoe companies have started 
business in small towns and the country districts of Quebec. The Quebec 
Minimum Wage Board has established three classifications which result in 
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widely varying rates of pay between Montreal and smaller towns; the compara- 
tive legal minimums for experienced workers being as follows:— 
Wages of 
fully experienced 
female workers 


Cents per hour 
City and island of Montreal, and for a radius of 10 miles around the 


USER ese: Cae nape cnt eB OR toy Oe My EMER. Gy Ae, Sus F 22.9 
Other cities and towns of over 3,000 population.. .. .. .. .. .. aalege 20.8 
Towns and villages under 3,000 population, .... 2... ... ORO Ea 18.7 


So that there is a spread of, roughly, 4 cents an hour in the wages of experienced 
workers between the city of Montreal and the small villages, 

). Does the provision apply in the shoe industry that, if 80 per cent of the 
employees receive this minimum wage, that comphes with the law?—A. In the 
case of piece-workers only, with this proviso, that no one may receive less than 
the wage payable to employees in the first six months of experience, 

Q. Will you continue?—A. With several notable exceptions the wages paid 
were found to be below the minimum rates (in certain cases very considerably 
below) and the provisions of the Act limiting the proportion of female appren- 
tices to 50 per cent of the total was not regularly observed. Generally speaking 
the records maintained by the companies as to hours of labour and experience 
of workers were incomplete. ; 

No Union organizations were observed in the companies visited and in 
certain cases male workers, including boy apprentices, were employed at 
extremely low rates. 

Lhe only company investigated in the city of Montreal appeared to be 
paying female employees less than the minimum wage, and the average wage 
paid to male employees was actually below that paid to females. Mr. Gustave 
Francq stated that both this company and company “A” had been fined for 
infringement of the Minimum Wage Act, and that other companies investigated 
had avoided prosecution by agreeing to pay employees sufficient to bring their 
earnings up to the legal minimums. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


@. Have you any idea what the fine amounted to?—A. I understand the 
usual fine for the first offence is $50. 


By Mr. Boulanger: 
(). It was made stiffer at the last session?—A. It has been increased. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Was it not $10?—A. The maximum is now $200. 
Q. Was it not $10?—A. I think Mr. Francq gave evidence that the fine 
was $10. 
The CHAIRMAN: As low as $10. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, as low as $10. 
The Witness: $50 is the maximum for the first offence, or was. 


By Mr. Edwards; 


(. What was the average price of the shoes, either to the department store 
or to the jobber? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Of what company? 
Mr. Epwarps: This Jast company you are speaking of. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is company “ H.” 


The Witness: I can’t locate that very readily, but I would judge the shoes 
to be around a $2 scale. 
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By Mr, Edwards: 


Q. That is, a $2 selling price to the buyer?—A. No, a $2. retail shoe; a 
fairly cheap shoe, women’s shoe. 

Q. That is around a dollar and what? 

Mr. SENN: You didn’t make any investigation into the labour cost? 
Mr. Epwarps: I was just wondering that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. One at atime. What is it, Mr. Edwards? 
Mr. Epwarps: I wanted to know if he had the sales price broken down, 
$1.70 or $1.60 or whatever it was, into material and labour. 
Mr. SomMERVILLE: We have not got that. It is not broken down. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. The idea I have behind that is this: Do you find evidence where specifi- 
cations are given by a concern to build a shoe to a price?—A. Yes, there is 
evidence of that. Manufacturers have spoken of it. 

Q. That obtained through this shop, or generally speaking through all 
these shoe factories?—A. Generally speaking, through the cheaper shoes. 

Q. They are trying to build goods to a price. There are only two places 
to take it out of, one out of material and one out of labour, to get that shoe? 
Ath Ge. 


Mr. KENNEpy (Winnipeg): Or out of your creditors. We had evidence of 
one carrying on this type of business going broke, and paying so much on the 
dollar. 

Mr. Epwarps: Yes. 


The CuHairMAN: Before you leave that shoe business, let me just indicate 
from the official records of the two governments the minimum wage so that we 
will have it at this stage on the records. In the Island of Montreal the minimum 
wage for apprentices for the first six months in the shoe business is $7; for the 
second six months it is $8; for the third six months $9; and the fourth six 
months $10; and the minimum for experienced workers after 24 months for a 
48-hour week is $11; for female workers that is. 

Then in the other districts in the second class, the smaller cities, it is $1 
less all round. 

In the third class, villages and rural districts, it is still $1 less. 

Mr. Hears: That is $2 less than Montreal? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. In the city of Toronto, in Ontario, there are only 
3 six-month periods for apprentices. For the first six months $8; for the second 
six months $9; for the third six months $10; and the minimum rate for adults, 
experienced, is $12.50. 

Then in cities of 30,000 the rates for the first three months are the same 
but the minimum is $11.50 instead of $12.50 for experienced workers. 

The third classification is as follows:— 

For the first six months $8.50 instead of $9; for the second six months $10; 
for the third six months the minimum rate is $11 for experienced workers. 

Then they have a fourth classification for places below 5,000. For the 
first six months it is $6; for the second six months $7.50; for the third S1X 
months $9, with a minimum of $10 for experienced workers after that period. 


Mr. SENN: That is in all classes of industry? 


The CuHatrMaNn: No, that is in boot and shoe factories and other leather 
trades which we are now dealing with. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, Mr. Glassco, you have prepared a comparative statement of the 
wages paid in these eight factories?—A. Yes. 
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The Witness: Dealing first with female employees the schedule shows the 
total number employed by each of the companies “A” to “H” which were 
discussed, except that company “B’”’ does not represent more than a repre- 
sentative number, but company “B” is a very much larger employer than is 
shown by this schedule. 


Percentage of apprentices to total females. 


In company “A” all the female workers were apprentices. By “apprentices” 
is meant apprentices within the meaning of the Minimum Wage Act, that is, 
having less than two years’ experience. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In company “A” 100 per cent of the female employees were two years 
or less?—A. Yes, sir: 
Company “B” had 15 per cent apprentices. 
Company “C” had 80 per cent apprentices. 
Company “D” had 55 per cent apprentices. 
Company “E” had 36 per cent apprentices. 
Company “F” had 66 per cent apprentices. 
Company “G” had 80 per cent apprentices. 
Company “H” had 83 per cent apprentices. 


That compares with the legal allowance of 50 per cent. 


For company “A” it was not obtainable. 
For company “B” 26-5 cents per hour. 
For company “C” 18-7 cents per hour. 
For company “D” 18-4 cents per hour. 
For company “KE” 25 cents per hour. 

For company “F” 23-7 cents per hour. 
For company “G” 21-8 cents per hour. 
For company “H” 19-7 cents per hour. 


Apprentice females. 


Company “A” 13-2 cents per hour. 
Company “B” 21 cents per hour. 

Company “C” 13-3 cents per hour. 
Company “D” 12-9 cents per hour. 
Company “E” 19-3 cents per hour. 
Company “F” 15:4 cents per hour. 
Company “G” 18-6 cents per hour. 
Company “H” 12:5 cents per hour. 


Q. With reference to females, while these are the hourly rates for experi- 
enced females the proportions that you show indicate that the bulk of these 
companies have 80 per cent or more of apprentice females?—A. Four have 
80 per cent or over, sir. 

Q. Four have 80 per cent or over?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that would compare with the average that is being obtained by 
them all?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, therefore, there are a small number of experienced females in 
these plants?—A. Yes, being paid as experienced. 

Q. Yes. Well, that raises another point: It may be that a person may 
have had a number of years experience in the industry and yet go into a plant 
and be engaged as inexperienced because they were engaged within the previous 
six months?—A. Generally speaking with these companies, sir, the record of 
experience is no more than the record of service with this company. 
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By Mr. Edwards: 


. Is it as bad as that?—A. There may be instances. I would say com- 
pany “B” possibly has a little more knowledge as to the experience of its workers 
but most of the other companies are not operating in districts where there is a 
large available supply of experienced labour and they take the date they join 
the staff, and that is their experience to all intents and purposes. 


Mr. SomMervitte: And they commence at the rate that is paid for 
apprentices from the date they join the staff even though they may have had 
experience previous to that. 


Mr. Hears: But if they work on piece work it should not make much 
difference to them. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: If your piece workers are paid low enough it would 
make a difference, if piece work is paid only on the basis of the mihimum of 
$6 a week. 

Mr. Hears: It should not make any difference; an employee who entered 
that firm should be able to get the minimum rate set for an experienced worker. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is perfectly true but if that minimum rate is paid 
on the basis of, as I say $6 a week then everybody else suffers. 


Mr. Heaps: I have worked so much piece work in my own day that I am 
speaking from a sort of personal experience. 


Mr. Epwarps: But you never worked in a place like this. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is the next classification, please?—A. The next classification is 
male employees, average hourly rates excluding boys— 

Q. Excluding boys?—A. Yes, sir: 

In company “A” it was 10-6 cents per hour. 

In company “B’—not obtainable. 

In company “C” 15-4 cents per hour. 

In company “D” 16-4 cents per hour. 

In company “EH” not obtainable. 

In company “F” not obtainable. 

In company “G” 16 cents per hour. 

In company “H” 10-9 cents per hour. 
In the case of company “G” time workers only. 
(). Then the average hourly rates for boys from 15 to 18?—A. The average 

hourly rate for boys from 15 to 18:— 

Company “A” 5-4 cents 

Company “B”—not obtainable. 

Company “C” 5-2 cents. 

Company “D”—none. 

Company ‘“E’’—none. 

Company “TF’’—none. 

Company “G’—none. 

Company “H” 4-2 cents. 


Then the infraction of the Minimum Wage Act is indicated by the per- 
centage of experienced females paid less than the minimum wage :— 
Company ‘‘A”—none. 
Company “B” 18 per cent. 
Company “C’’—none. 
Company “D” 20 per cent. 
Company “E” 7 per cent. 
Company “F” 36-7 per cent. 
Company “G” 37-5 per cent. 
Company ‘“H’—none. 
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Q. That is because they were all being paid as inexperienced?—A. I think 
it would be fair to say, sir, that in many of these companies there were so few 
employees treated as experienced or having the length of service— 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Take a girl working in one of these factories after being there for seven 
or eight months and she is able to earn the high maximum of the minimum 
wage?—A. On piece work? 

Q. Yes, on piece work, would she get that amount?—A. I think she would. 

Mr. SomMeERvVILLE: The evidence shows that they did not get it. 

The Witness: Mr. Heaps said if she could turn out a terrific amount 
of work would she be paid for it. I think she would. 

The CuHarrRMAN: I think we had better stick to the record and leave out 
the “ifs.” 


The Witness: The percentage of apprentice females paid less than the 
minimum wage shows:— 

Company “A” 838 per cent. 

Company ‘‘B”—none. 

‘Company ‘“C” 3 per cent. 

Company ‘“D” 83 per cent. 

Company ‘“E” 12-5 per cent. 

Company “F” 38-4 per cent. 

Company “G” 38-2 per cent. 

Company ‘“H” 42-5 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, even those who were receiving this lower rate that was allocated 
to persons in the first two years of employment, 83 per cent in company “A” 
were being paid even that amount?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And 83 per cent in company “D” were not being paid that amount?— 
A. Yes. 
Q. And 388 per cent in company “F’’?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And 38 per cent in company “G”?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And 42 per cent in company “H”?—A. Yes, sir. 
The next classification is the percentage of female employees receiving 
10 cents or less per hour:— 
In company ‘‘A” 20 per cent. 
In company “B’—none. 
In company ‘“C”’ 2 per cent. 
In company “D” 1 per cent. 
In company ‘“E’’—none. 
In company “F” 12:2 per cent. 
In company “G”’ 1 or 2:5 per cent. 
In company “H” 16-6 per cent. 


Q. That has to do with females?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. May I ask, from your experience has there been any change in the 
piecework rates say during the past few years?—A. I do not know. Then the 
next is total male employees:— 

Company “A” 86. 
Company ‘“B” 59. 
Company ‘C” 89. 
Company “D” 217. 
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Company “E” 67. 
Company “IF” 140. 
Company “G” 179. 
Company “H” 71. 


Percentage of male employees reeciving 10 cents or less per hour:— 
Company “A” 60 per cent. 
Company ‘B’”—none. 
Company “C” 38 per cent. 
Company “D” 18 per cent. 
Company ‘E”’—none. 
Company “F” 31 per cent—Time workers only. 
Company “G” 1 or 1:5 per cent—Time workers only. 
Company “H” 60 per cent. 


Where I say “none” it is because the record of hours was not available, 
therefore, we have reduced this to a weekly basis to get a comparison. 

The next is percentage of males receiving $4 or less per week:— 

Company “A” 25 per cent. 

Company “B” 5 per cent. 

Company ‘“C” 26 per cent. 

Company “D” 12 per cent. 

Company “KE” 21 per cent. 

Company “EF” 16 per cent. 

Company ‘“G” 8 per cent. 

Company “H” 58 per cent. 


The next category shows the percentage of males receiving less than $9 
and will, of course, include those receiving $4 as $9 per week is the rate in the 
smallest towns for the experienced female worker. 

@. Experienced female workers?—A. Yes. 


@. You are showing how many males in these plants receive less than 
the smallest minimum wage for experienced females?—A. Yes, sir:— 


Company “A” 81 per cent. 
Company “B” 24 per cent. 
Company ‘“‘C” 73 per cent. 
Company “D” 75 per cent. 
Company “E” 46 per cent. 
Company “F” 48 per cent. 
Company “G” 54 per cent. 
Company “H” 86 per cent. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is sweating the men at the expense of the women. 


By Mr. Senn: 


@. Are these all full time employees, Mr. Glassco?—A. Yes, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, it is a lamentable picture to say the least, in Canada. 

Now gentlemen, we are proceeding next with the examination of certain 
clothing factories and the labour conditions found therein. ‘These arise in the 
same way as the shoe factories, out of evidence previously given, and while 
it has been impossible in the time at our disposal, and that of the examiners, 
investigators and auditors, to carry the investigation far enough to cover the 
industry in a very large way, nevertheless it does cover a number of repre- 
sentative cases brought to our attention from the evidence already presented. 
The object, of course, being to follow back as we frequently stated when we 
were going through these records of the larger shipments, to follow back into 
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the industry the goods that were sold and of which we already have the mark-up 
and all the other particulars. This will illustrate to the committee the wage 
conditions and other factors that enter into the matter. 

Before we proceed we will just distribute these statements. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. First of all, Mr. Glassco, before you deal with the various schedules 
which have been distributed will you kindly state to the committee the manu- 
facturing methods of the clothing industry in the Montreal market? 

Mr. Factor: Are you dealing exclusively with Montreal now? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: On these facts with respect to the clothing industry, 
yes. The Montreal market covers the country districts as well, they are the 
chief suppliers through Montreal. | 


Mr. Hears: You are taking in some of the outside districts? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Yes. If you will just state the method of merchandising clothing and 
manufacturing it in this Montreal market, then members of the Committee will 
have a fair distinction in their own mind of the various kinds of plants, methods 
and shops that are adopted?—-A. There are two main distinctions. You can 
really divide the clothing manufacturers into two classes; those who manu- 
facture the clothes entirely themselves on their own premises with their own 
employees, and those who use contract labour of one form or another. The 
contract labour varies. There are at least four different types of contract labour. 
The first is the inside contract shop, where the contractor operates on the premises 
of the manufacturer, makes the garments on the premises but engages his own 
employees and sells the garments to the manufacturer at a contract price. 

Q. That is, he sells his work?—A. He sells his work, but receives the cloth, 
thread and various supplies. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And the machines?—A. In some cases he owns his own machines, in 
other cases the manufacturer owns them. When the manufacturer owns them he 
sometimes pays rent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And this contractor in the shop of the manufacturer receives a certain 
fixed price for the work which he does for the manufacturer?—A. A price per 
garment. 


By the Chairman: 
@. Then he pays his own employees?—A. He pays his own employees. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That price per garment must cover his wages, his overhead, his rent, 
and any profit there is left is for himself?—A. Yes. 

Q. He must pay these things out of his total price per garment?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the contractor in the manufacturer’s own shop?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the first type? —A. Yes. 

Q. What is the second type?—-A. The second type is the independent con- 
tract shop in the city of Montreal which solicits work from the various manu- 
facturers. They go around asking the manufacturer if they can make garments 
for them, and they may have five or six customers who regularly ship them 
cloth for making; they are aiso paid on a per garment price, but they maintain 
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their own premises usually in a different building, although sometimes in the 
same territory. 

Q. But they do not restrict themselves to contracting for the one manu- 
facturer?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They will contract for anybody?—A. Yes, they are in competition among 
themselves. 

(J). They are in competition with the contractor in the manufacturer’s own 
shop, in the sense of price competition?—-A. That is quite so, sir. The man who 
is in the manufacturer’s own shop usually has his own arrangement and takes 
all the manufacturer’s work. 

Q. Quite?—A. And the manufacturer who has his own contractors in the 
building does not usually go to the independent, but the independents compete 
one against the other. 

Q. But the point is, the competition of the independents getting say the 
contract price for pants down to a certain figure, does not that effect the price 
that is paid by the contractor in the manufacturer’s own shop?—A. I think it 
would affect the-whole level of prices in the district. 

Q. You have the second kind of contractor, the independent contractor; 
that is, the independent shop? 

Mr. Factor: I imagine it not only affects around Montreal, but it affects the 
whole level throughout the whole country. 

Mr. Hears: The whole of the industry. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, what is the third form of contract shop? 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Does the independent contractor get the cloth and trimming and other 
things from the manufacturer?—A. Yes, he may occasionally supply the thread; 
but I think it is more general that he receives all the material and just performs 
the labour operation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Does this independent contractor then sometimes contract the work out 
again, some portions of the work?—A. I think there are cases where that is done, 
although it is not general. 

Q. That is the independent?—A. Yes. 


The CHarRMAN: All right. 


By Mr. Factor: 


@. Why do you call this fellow who gives the work to the independent 
contractor a manufacturer, he is only a dealer in cloth?—A. He cuts it, sir; 
the contractor simply sews, puts buttonholes in, and buttons on, and returns 
them pressed. 

Q. He cuts the cloth to patterns in his own shop?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
(). He is the one who sells to the large buyers?—A. He is the vendor of 
the clothing to the retailer. 
(). His investment is in the cloth itself, in the cutting appliances and such 
labour as may be connected therewith?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. These are all ready-to-wear garments?—A. There will be some made- 
to-measure suits made in the first class of contract shop, that is, the inside 
contract shop. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And some in the independent contract shop?—A. Possibly, but not 
largely. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is not noticeable. All right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The third class then?—A. The third type is the controlled contract shop 
operating outside of the city of Montreal, usually in the country districts. It 
may operate under a different name from that of its owner, but it is virtually 
a shop of the manufacturer operated as a contract shop, employing labour in 
these country towns in the vicinity of Montreal. The goods are shipped out 
by truck to these shops and factories where local girls are employed working 
under the supervision of what is really a representative of the manufacturer 
himself. 

Q. Yes; and that is the manufacturer’s controlled contract shop?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you say controlled?—-A. Because in certain cases the manu- 
facturer owns the machinery and has financed the contractor, he may own the 
premises in which he operates in the country. 

Q. Yes?—A. Or he may, as in one case, own all of the capital stock of 
the limited company which is the country contractor. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. The idea is to get the cheap labour outside of Montreal?—A. That is 
the main benefit, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then, are there any other benefits, take, for instance, labour troubles in 
Montreal—they are a lot more easy to handle if he has a contract shop in the 
country ?—A. It would be, sir, yes. 

Q. And the manufacturers who give out their work to five or six contract 
shops, and these contract shops being located in various areas are less disturbed 
by troubled conditions in one area?—A. They would be less subject to it. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. The help in the country districts is not unionized?—A. Not to any 
extent. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Is it not a fact that through these controlled shops the price level for 
the production of garments is reduced to a minimum—the cost of producing these 
garments is reduced by the numbers of contract shops and the competition 
between them?—A. The cost is very low, it is noticeably lower than in the 
shops operated by the manufacturer himself in Montreal. 

Mr, Facror: It is the curse of the clothing industry. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes. And is it not a fact that there may be under-payment of employees 
through contract shops, that may not be so easy to trace to the manufacturer 
as though he were doing it himself in his own plant?—-A. The small contractor 
usually keeps no books and very often receive their total earnings from the manu- 
facturers at the end of the week and divide it up without making any record 
of what the individual employee receives. 

Q. Then, is it not a fact that by the manufacturer having four or five con- 
tractors to whom he gives out work, he puts the one against the other, and thus 
keeps down the cost of production on his work?—A. I do not know that he does 
that. 

Mr. Senn: Is any of this work done in the worker’s own private home? 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: We are coming to that. 

86332—239 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is there any case where one manufacturer controls more than one of 
these contractors?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the manufacturer will have more than one of these controlled 
contract establishments?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Perhaps under a different name?—A. Under different names. 

@. Owned really by this one manufacturer?—A. Owned, or exclusively 
making for this manufacturer, connected in some way. : 

Mr. Facror: Are they fairly stable or are there a lot of what are called 
“fly-by-nights’’? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will tell you how many there were directly. 

The Witness: Not a great many, no. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. How many contract shops are there in the Montreal district, have you ~ 
any estimate of that?—A. I think for men’s clothing there would be between 
150 and 200 in the city of Montreal. 

@. That does not include any in the country districts?—A. No, I do not 
know how many there are in the country. 

@. Then, the fourth class. ; 

Mr. Factor: I did not understand the question; did you say contractors? 

Mr, SOMMERVILLE: Contractors. 

Mr. Factor: Are there 105 contractors? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: From 150 to 200. 

The Witness: On men’s clothing. 


By the Chairman: 


@. What do you call the Montreal district?—A. I would say, in the city; 
there may be some outside of the city but not off the Island. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then, what is the fourth method of manufacture in that market?—A. 
The fourth method is by dealing with the contractor who has garments manu- 
factured by home work; that applies to the cheaper grades of men’s work 
trousers, boys’ trousers, coats and vests, knickers, golfing trousers, skiing pants 
and cheap garments of that sort which have a comparatively simple operation. 

Q. And to the cheaper men’s clothing?—A. To the cheaper men’s clothing. 

Q. Cheaper suits?—A. Yes. 

The CHatrMAN: Overalls? 

The Witness: Not so much. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
s Q. That has to do with the cheaper class of men’s clothing generally?—A. 
es. 

Q. And to boys’ clothing and knickers and long pants and that sort of 
thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Work clothes? 

Mr. Facror: In connection with this class of work, we had evidence of 35 
cents a dozen being paid for work clothes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will come to that. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, just tell us about these home work shops and this home work 
which is done in the country district. You say these are supplied by contractors 
who have some place in the country and distribute the work to these homes ?— 
Al Yes. 

Q. And that is fairly prevalent in certain districts?—A. In certain districts 
there seems to be a great deal of—a great proportion of the farmers engaged in 
making clothing of one sort or another. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. How many contractors do this kind of work?—A. I know of four or five. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. In one district?—A. In one district. 

Q. Perhaps you will describe to the committee how that home work is 
handled and what your observations were on that exact kind of work, and 
what wages or rates were being paid for the work being done in the home—first 
of all, how is it handled?—A. The contractor owns the truck, and with that 
truck he goes to the manufacturer and collects the cloth and the thread, the 
cloth having been previously cut and marked for making. He takes the truck 
into the country. This is the contractor who is doing the whole of the contract- 
ing operation. In some cases there are sub-contractors. This contractor stops 
at the different farm houses where he has workers and leaves one, two, three 
or four dozen suits in pieces to be made up. Three or four days later he will 
return and pick it up and take it back to the manufacturer in the city. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do you mean to say that these clothes are made in the farm houses in 
Quebec?—A. Yes, this class of contractor; this 1s the fourth class of contractor. 


Mr. Hears: What do you think of that, Mr. Young, for work on a farm? 
Mr. Younc: They cannot make a living on their farms in the country. 


Mr. Sommervitte: I think we have to come to the conclusion that they 
cannot make a living in this way either. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, let me see. This contractor has his truck and goes out to these 
homes. This contractor’s investment is his truck?—A. Yes, usually not more 
than that. 

Q. And he operates from his own home?—A. Yes. 

Q. He does not have a shop where he keeps employees working?—A. No. 

Q. He operates in the manner you have indicated, and he gets the cloth 
plus the thread from the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he gives the manufacturer a price?—A. Yes. 

Q. At which he will deliver the goods—the suits made?—A. Yes. 

Q. And out of that price he gets the thread free?—A. Yes. He gets the 
thread and the cloth; he does not pay for it. 

Q. And have you got the price—examples of prices that he contracts for? 
_A. We have the records of one of these manufacturers showing that this con- 
tractor received $1.32 and $1.20 per dozen for men’s pants. 

Q. This contractor received $1.32 per dozen for men’s pants and $1.20 from 
the manufacturer, and this was a manufacturer who sold these pants to the 
large buyer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, let us follow this contractor through. Then what did you find 
when you followed that through?—A. I found that the contractor made— 
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retained from 20 to 30 cents a dozen out of the price which he received from 
the manufacturer, on a price of $1.30 a dozen which the manufacturer paid 
him. He will put that work out at a dollar a dozen, and the people working 
on the trousers would receive $1 a dozen. , 

@. The women in the homes would receive $1 a dozen for making men’s 
pants?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epwarps: Eight cents a pair. 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. What does that include?—A. A four pocket pair of pants. 
The CHAIRMAN: Buttons too? 
The Witness: Buttons, button holes and pressing. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Button, button holes, pressing and making? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: How about the thread? 
The CHAIRMAN: He gets the thread. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Wait a minute; this is interesting. 


The Witness: In this case I believe the contractor sells the thread to the 
farmhouse which is really a reduction of the price which he allows the workman. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. What is the price he gets for the thread?—A. 75 cents to $1 for a spool 
of 10,000 yards. 

Q. And which the contractor has received free from the manufacturer?— 
A. Yes. | 

Q. And that amounts to how much per dozen?—A. It works out to 5 to 
10 cents per dozen on pants. 

Q. Would it be an average of 10 cents?—A. On that class of work it would 
be closer to the average of 5 cents a dozen for thread. 

Mr. Factor: Their price is increased to the farmer? 


The Witness: Yes, because the farmer has to buy the thread. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The farmers have to buy the thread and that means the farmers would 
then get 95 cents a dozen if the thread costs 5 cents a dozen?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the thread which he buys is equivalent to 5 cents a dozen of trousers? 
—A. Yes. 

@. I thought there were some that ran as high as 12 cents per dozen?— 
A. I think that particular case you are speaking of concerns riding breeches— 
a very elaborate amount of sewing. 

Q. We will come to them in a few minutes. This is with respect to men’s 
pants. Now, what did you find when you went into the homes of these workers? 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): May I ask a question? These prices you have 
given us as being paid to manufacturers— 

Mr. SomMeErvILE: Paid by manufacturers. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Paid by manufacturers to contractors and paid 
by contractors to people in their own homes—what steps did you take to verify 
those figures? 

The Wirnsss: The price paid by the manufacturer to the contractor was 
ascertained from the books of the manufacturer and confirmed by the contractor. 
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Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): By interview? 

The Witness: By interviewing the contractor. The price paid by the con- 
tractor was obtained by interviewing him and verifying it by interviewing the 
workers who made the clothes. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Thank you. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Yes. Now, then, what did you find when you interviewed the workers, 
or what did you find as the result of your visit to those homes?—A. The method 
of operation. | 

Q. Yes. Have you followed through the method of operation to the 
examples you have given? 

Mr. Factor: Take the cases you interviewed personally. 

The Wirness: The usual layout is to have the sewing machine in the room 
next to the front door in the house. 

Mr. Epwarps: Who supplies the sewing machines? 

The Wrrness: They are foot pedal machines owned by the farmers. 

Mr. Epwarps: And they have to pay for repairs and that sort of thing? 

The Wrrness: Yes. They are not power machines—the old type. There 
may be one or two or three machines in the house. The women work on them. 
The ironing is done with small hand irons heated on the stoves and the whole 
family helps pressing the garments. They will make for a day and press for 
several hours and go back to making again on the machines; and the rates which 
are received perhaps could be best illustrated by dealing with the capacity of 
these houses as factories. There was an instance where four men—or four 
women were working on machines and producing two and a half to three dozen 
pair of men’s pants a day. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Well, you said four men first?—A. I said four men—I mean four women 
and with help from the men at night and on the pressing. 

Q. These four women made the trousers during the day?—A. Yes. 

Q. The four men did pressing at night?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the result of the combined operation was the production of how 
many dozen?—A. Two and a half to three dozen pair of men’s pants per day. 

Q. Which would be, around $2?—A. These particular workers received 
from the contractors 60 cents a dozen. 

Mr. Hears: For men’s pants? 

The Wirness: Yes. , 

Mr. Epwarps: Five cents each. 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. SommeRvVILLE: That is, they got from $1.50 to $2. 

The Cuarrman: About $1.80. 

Mr. SomMeERvILLE: $1.80 was paid for the work of these four women and 
the four men pressing? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Facror: What did these contractors get from the manufacturer in this 
particular instance of the 60 cents a dozen pants? 

The Wrrness: We were not able to follow that back. The worker did not 
know where the pants were sold, and we could not locate the contractor whom 
they were working for. 
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Mr. Senn: In this particular instance were the workers all members of the 
family or were some hired and brought in? 

The Wirness: No, members of the family. 

Mr. Epwarps: What was the attitude of the members of the family 
towards this situation? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will get that fully. I am going to give a number 
of instances. 

The Witness: They were paid 60 cents per dozen. They said they had 
to buy their thread. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They had to buy their thread out of the 60 cents and the thread amounted 
to 5 cents a dozen?—A. Yes. 
Q. That resulted in them having 55 cents a dozen?—A. Yes. 


The CHarrMan: It is unbelievable. 

Mr. SomMeERvVILLE: Give us some instances— 

Mr. Factor: We are back in medieval times. 

The CuatrMAN: It is hard to believe this can be so in Canada. 
Mr. Heaps: It reminds one of Hood’s Song of the Shirt. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it does. 


‘By Mr. Factor: 

Q. In the case of the $1.20 a dozen item the contractor received from 20 
to 30 cents a dozen. What contribution does he make in the manufacture of 
those pants outside of trucking them back and forth?—A. He does not operate 
on them in any way. He trucks and distributes them. 

Q. He is just the trucker?—A. Yes. 

Q. He is a parasite; that is what I call him. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, will you proceed with some of these examples that you checked 
up in the country districts?—-A. Yes, sir. There is a case of a woman making 
boy’s knickers for one of these contractors and receiving 30 cents a dozen and 
providing her own thread. They would net her 25 cents a dozen. 

Q. For boy’s knickers?—A. Yes. 

@. For one of these contractors?—A. Yes. These garments would cost 
at the union scale at Montreal from $1.50—at least $1.50 to make a dozen. 

Q. At the union scale?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. If they were manufactured in a Montreal shop they would cost $1.50 
a dozen?—A. Yes. That is from the scale which we have of the costs in the 
factories in Montreal making that class of pants. 


Mr. SomMeERVILLE: Where they work under union conditions. 
The CHAIRMAN: What was the union rate? 

Mr. Epwarps: $1.50 a dozen. 

The Wirness: I think $1.50 a dozen. 

The CHatrman: And she got 25 cents a dozen? 

The Witness: Yes, net after paying for the thread. 

Mr. Facror: Can you tell me what volume— 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, we will get the volume too. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Give me some more examples?—A. A woman working on boy’s pants 
at 35 cents a dozen—ordinary short pants. 
Q. And did she buy her own thread?—A. No, I think she works for a 
contractor who supplies the thread. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. He is one of the more generous contractors?—A. A woman making 
riding breeches with five pockets at the rate of $1.15 a dozen. 
Mr. Facror: And then we ride horses. 
The Witness: This girl said she could produce five in a day. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That would be the equivalent of how much?—A. About 50 cents. 
Q. 50 cents a day making riding breeches?—A. She was an experienced 
operator and had been doing this for seven or eight years. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. She did not tell you how many hours a day it was necessary to work 
to produce these five pairs of breeches?—A. No, she did not. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Have you the same comparative rates for the union shops in Montreal? 
—A. In that one? 
Q. Yes.—A. This scale I have is not a union shop—it is slightly lower— 
there are no riding breeches on it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. You have not finished with your list. What else have you?—A. Ordinary 
pants, men’s pants, 65 cents a dozen, with a capacity of one dozen a day. 
Q. This is the same girl?—-A. The same girl, yes. That would compare to 
about $2.40 to $3 a dozen in the Montreal shops. 
Mr. Factor: The Montreal shop is not a union shop. 
The Witness: No; the scale I have here is slightly below. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Can you compare, that with the Toronto store?—A. No, I am sorry, I 
have not those figures. 

Q. I think it would be interesting if we could get a scale of the Toronto 
wages after we get through with the Montreal situation. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will try to do that, Mr. Factor. 

Mr. Facror: It is this situation which is ruining the clothing industry in 
Toronto. 

The Witness: We found one woman who was the wife of a sub-contractor, 
and she was also working on those trousers herself. Her husband, the sub- 
contractor, was the man who supplied the trousers to the particular contractor 
who we had found in Montreal, and that was where we checked his prices. From 
that woman we obtained the price that he paid to the workers who actually 
made the pants. The sub-contractor received 85 cents, and $1.05 a dozen, 
depending upon the number of pockets. 

The CHAIRMAN: Eighty-five cents to $1.05? 

The Witness: Eighty cents to $1.05. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Depending upon the number of pockets?—A. Depending upon the num- 
ber of pockets; and the actual operators received for those garments forty 
cents—a few at forty cents, but from fifty cents to sixty cents a dozen. 

Q. In the homes?—A. In the homes. 


Mr. Youne: Did he furnish the thread in this case? 
The Witness: Yes, that one furnished the thread. 


By Mr. Sommerville: ) 

(. This contractor supplies some of the firms whose goods have been given 
in evidence as being supplied to the large department stores?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: The contractor does not supply the department stores; he sup- 
plies the manufacturer. 

Mr. SomMERvVILLE: The manufacturer supplies them. 

The Witness: I think sir, in a certain type of this merchandise, practically 
none is made in the city. I think this market supplies practically all the cheap- 
est grade of men’s pants. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You mean the market in this territory? 

The Witness: In this territory. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: What territory? 

The Witness: The territory which may be similarly closely to Montreal, 
but within 25 miles of Montreal anyway. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. The rural section?—A. Yes. 

Q. These people are farmers?—A. Yes. 

(). Why do they engage in this kind of work? Have they not got enough 
to do on the farm to keep them fairly busy; are the families too big? What is 
the trouble?—A. I do not know, sir. They have been doing it for some years. 

Mr. Heaps: How long? 

The Witnsss: I do not know exactly how long. 

Mr. Epwarps: Are they small outlying places? 

The Witness: Yes, and clustered in little villages throughout the parish, 
small settlements. You will find it right throughout. You will find the husband 
working on the farm, and the woman sewing at home. 

Mr. Factor: A struggle for existence? 


By Mr. Young: 
(). Are the families large?—A. I did not see any particularly large families. 
@. Where you got the four women in one home— —A. In that case it was 


just the mother and three daughters, two of whom were married. 
Q. All living together?—A. There were saveral buildings there; I do not 
know whether they all lived in the one or not. 
Mr. Hmaps: Is there any way to show how long this practice has been in 
effect? 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Can you tell me how long this has been going on?—A. No, but for the 
last seven or eight years. I gathered from what these people said, they have 
been doing it all their lives. I met an old woman who said she had sewed herself 
for years, referring to it as though it were something she had done all her life. 

Mr. Youne: How does the living standard compare with the standard of 
living of those engaged in similar work in the city? 
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The WITNESS: It is pretty hard to compare that, sir; city conditions are so 
different. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a suggestion that while this has been prevalent 
a great many years, it has grown greatly in the last ten or twelve years, due to 
the bargain basement city sales system. 

The Witness: I think most of this stuff—I would not say most of it—but 
a lot of these goods are sold through the mail order houses. They are the cheap 
trousers that you see advertised as moleskin, denim, and work trousers, the 
cheapest grades. 


By Mr. Heaps: : 

Q. Mr. Glassco, how long has the minimum wage law been in effect in 
the province of Quebec?—A. I think it was first introduced in 1925, but I am 
speaking only from memory. 

Q. For my own information, I should like to know if the change in the 
method of producing some of this clothing synchronizes with the introduction 
of the minimum wage law. 

The CuatrMaN: It might have grown larger. I think it was due to that, 
but we will see if we can get some information on that. 

Mr. Factor: To evade the minimum wage law. 

Mr. Heaps: Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps: The minimum wage law does not apply to this particular 
story. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Heaps’ point is, it has pressed out. 

The WitNEss: These people would not be subject to it. 

Mr. Hears: My contention is that the minimum wage law applied to the 
city of Montreal, and in order to evade payment of the minimum wage law 
under the act, they put the work out into the country districts where they could 
easily evade the act. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have no doubt you are right. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 

Q. Will you just continue with your observations following that last 
instance of 80 cents to $1.05 a dozen. What is the next information you have? 
—A. We found out who the contractors who we encountered in the country 
made for. We discovered that they made for a number of the companies which 
we have already mentioned, and for whom we have put in price spreads state- 
ments. We made a brief examination of one Montreal company for whom one 
of those contractors was delivering, and from the first of January to the 31st 
May, 1934, the total sales of pants by this company were $54,000, of which 
approximately half were made to the order of the mail order branches of two 
of the larger distributors. 

Mr. Facror: Did these manufacturers do some of the work themselves? 

The Wirness: They have their own shops as well, but they said they did 
not attempt to manufacture these cheaper trousers. They made overalls as well, 
and they made mainly overalls in their own shop. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. They made $54,000 worth of these goods from the Ist of January to 
31st May this year?—A. Yes, five months. 
Q. That is that one contractor?—A. One manufacturer. 
Q. One manufacturer did that?—A. They had at least one contractor dis- 
tributing the work in the country. 
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Mr. Factor: Can you tell us where the $54,000 worth of pants went? 

The Wirnsss: Yes, approximately half found its way into the large mail 
order houses. 

Mr. Factor: Have you the exact figures? 

The Witwess: $17,067 to one, and $8,200 to another. 

Mr. Youne: $25,000 worth. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Out of $54,000? The prices paid for them being what?—A. To that con- 
tractor, 40 cents, 70 cents and 80 cents a dozen for boys’ knickers. 

Q. And then he sub-let them to the home-workers?—A. Yes, that would 
be at 30 and 35 cents. . 

Q. Did you look into the books of any of those truckers to see what they 
are making out of it?—-A. They have no books, sir. 

Q. The earnings?—A. The one we talked to said he made $20 a week, and 
did a business of 150 dozen. 

@. One trucker said he did 150 dozen a weak ast Yes, out of which he 
made $20. 

Mr. Factor: Not very prosperous. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You don’t know if that is after providing for his car and his gas?— 
A. No. 

Q. Then just continue your narrative that you have on that?—A. The 
territory of which I am speaking is the territory on the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence, in a radius of perhaps twenty-five miles from Longueuil. There are 
certain territories and districts—parishes—which specialize in certain garments. 
Vests will be made in considerable quantities in one place, and pants in another. 
These centres are known to be capable of making a certain type of garment, 
being more or less experienced in it. 

Q. In talking with these women who were doing this work, what was their 
observation to you?—A. Their main complaint was the decrease in the rates 
which they received, which had occurred in the past two or three years. 

Q@. What did that indicate?—A. It indicated that the rates had dropped 
very considerably—the decreases would be from say $3 a dozen which they 
would receive in 19380 to possibly a dollar a dozen. I think that would be a 
conservative statement. In certain cases they mentioned it was a good deal 
more. 

Q. What was their attitude?—A. Their attitude was mainly one of discon- 
tent with that condition of lowered earnings. 

@. Can you give us any idea of the extent of the output of this area that 
you were in?—A. It is very difficult to judge the capacity of the district. There 
were a great many houses in it which are making constantly. There are a 
number of these contractors travelling through it with trucks every day. I 
would judge, from the appearances of the portion I saw, that the output would 
be quite considerable. The fact that none of these garments were being made 
in the plants of the manufacturers in Montreal which we visited, would indicate 
Pa they relied principally upon this type of labour for that orade of merchan- 

ise 
By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is that confined to trousers and vests?—A. There are coats made, very 
cheap coats. 

Q. But very few?—A. Well, boys’ coats. We didn’t see any volume of 
boys’ coats. 


‘ 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. But you did find quantities of vests?—A. Yes, vests and pants of all 
sorts. 

@. And some coats?—A. Yes, some coats. 

Q. You say you didn’t find that any were being made in any of the fac- 
tories which you visited in Montreal, and you did visit quite a number of them? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And some of these were factories which supplied this clothing to the 
department stores?—A. They were average-sized distributors of this grade of 
clothing. They were representative houses. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Were you in any of these houses at meal time?—A. No. 
Q. You don’t know how they fared?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Is there any other assistance you can give the committee in respect of 
this particular branch of the industry?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I observe that the four contractors, on whom you have reported in this 
area, supplied these pants to five different companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these companies were all named in the records which have already 
been put in evidence, as suppliers to the large department and mail order houses? 


.—A. I am not sure that they all have, but they will all be mentioned. They 


either have been or will be mentioned in the succeeding companies which will 
be referred to. 

Q. That has to do with the home work in country districts, and these are 
instances that you have given us where the contractor takes the pants or 
clothes from the shop through to the home workers?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you said, in the course of your narrative, that there were in- 
stances where sub-contractors came between?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they took something off the price as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. But that just adds to or complicates the situation, you say?—A. Yes. 

Q. And perhaps, in the end, helps to reduce the price to the person who is 
actually making the clothes?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Will you tell us about the operations of the controlled contract shop in 
the euch! district? Will you just refer to your narrative?—A. What page 
is that? 

Q. Page 22, I observe’ here?—A. Yes. This is dealing with a contractor 
employed in a small town about twenty-five miles from Montreal. 

Q. Perhaps we had better deal first with the clothing company that em- 
ploys this contractor?—A. Very well. That incidentally was the company that 
was dealt with when we were looking at the price spreads of mail order purchases 
by one of the department stores. I spoke about that, and this is the same com- 
pany. 

Q. This company is a company which we will call what?—A. “P”. 

Q. Yes, company “P”. This company has already been mentioned as one 
of the companies that supplied substantial quantities of clothing to mail order 
houses and department stores?—A. Yes. This is a partnership which operated 
for some years in Montreal, manufacturing boys’ and youths’ clothing. The 
company’s financial position is good, and the operations of the year ended 31st 
May, 1933, resulted in a net profit of $7,185. The profits for the year ended 
31st May, 1934, have not yet been determined, but the officials of the company 
estimate that the net profits will be greater than in the previous year. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


@. With respect to that $7,000 profit, on what turn-over was that? Have 
you got that?—A. $334,000. This year the turn-over has been $448,000. They 
don’t know what their profit is. About 70 per cent of sales for both years 
were to the departmental stores, who were allowed discounts up to 10 per cent on 
large orders. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. So that 70 per cent of their entire product in both years went to the 
large organizations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you continue?—A. The garments are cut in the company’s factory 
and the better grade of work is done there. They maintain their own shop. 
The balance of the labour is performed by contractors, some of whom make a 
complete garment while others perform only some of the operations. The 
garment being returned to the company for finishing. The company in its own 
shop employs approximately 50 workers, exclusive of cutters and shippers, but a 
substantial portion of the labour operations is performed under contract. The 
company deals with approximately 20 contractors. 

Q. Twenty?—A. Yes, those doing the biggest volume being as follows: one 
in a country town making boys’ pants and trousers at 45 cents to $1.35 per 
dozen; an independent Montreal contractor doing about 50 per cent of the 
operations on coats at 22 cents to 60 cents per garment. 

@. The Montreal independent contractor does work on coats?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the amount of work he does represents 50 per cent of the oper- 
ations on the coat, and he gets from 22 to 60 cents per coat?—A. Yes. 

@. For men’s coats?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. You mean the balance is finished in the shop? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
Mr. Nasu: Mr. Factor is asking you a question, Mr. Glassco. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. The balance is finished in the shop?—A. They bring them back to the 
shop for finishing and pressing. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Will you proceed?—A. Thirdly, a contractor in a country town close to 
Montreal, who makes complete coats at 60 cents to $1.35 per garment. 

Q. That is for all operations on a man’s coat?—A. Yes. 

Q. 60 cents to $1.85?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


(. How does that compare with the price in the Montreal shop for this 
garment at 60 cents?—A. I do not think it is quite fair to make a comparison 
there, sir. The quality of the work and the operations are different. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. A cheaper grade of clothing?—A. Yes, a cheaper grade of clothing. 
These are boys. Then a large contractor in a town some 60 or 70 miles from 
Montreal which makes youths’ coats at $1.55 each. 

@. For the full operation?—A. Yes. And this is a contractor we spoke 
of a few minutes ago who makes cheap pants and trousers at 50 cents to $1 
per dozen, operating exclusively on home work in the country. 
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Q. So that this distributor has work in his own factory, work in the con- 
tract shops in the country, work in contract shops in the city, and home work 
in the country?—A. Yes. An examination of the company’s pay-rolls showed 
that of 31 women employed in June, 1934, 26 were paid at less than the 
minimum wage rates. The company was recently fined for infringement of 
the minimum wage act and was required to pay over wage shortages totalling 
$1,150 to 21 employees. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Was that the first prosecution the firm had?—A. I do not know, sir. 
Q. You do not know if there was any prosecution last year?—A. I do 
not know if there were any. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Did that prosecution react on their employees at all? I do not 
mean in respect to getting money but was there any retaliation?—A. The 
prosecution took place before June and the rates in June showed that 26 out 
of 31 received less than the minimum wage. 

Q. June of this year?—A. Yes, June of this year. 

Q. Despite the prosecution they were still paid less than the minimum 
wage?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: All right, Mr. Glassco. 

The Wirnsss: We investigated several of the contractors. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. In connection with this manufacturer?—A. Yes. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You mention a specific purchase?—A. Yes, of boys’ 
and youths’ suits. We went back to obtain the costs on those in order to 
show the whole history of the garment from the manufacturer to the public, and 
that will be referred to in statement Q-12. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Did you investigate the wages of the male employees of that manufac- 
turer?—A. The male employees were very highly paid. 

Mr. SomMervitue: A limited number though, were they not? 

Mr. Factor: They only have 50 workers. 

The Witness: There were 20 men approximately and that included some 
boys. The boys were paid from $9 to $12 a week, and the men were paid from 
$16 to $22 a week. Those are exclusive of cutters. 

Q. You do not call from $16 to $22 a week highly paid?—A. Well, com- 
paratively high paid. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. $16 to $22 a week were the highest paid men?—-A. There was one man 
at $40. 

The first of the contractors making for this company which we investi- 
gated operates in a town about 25 miles from Montreal. He employed in June, 
1934, 7 boys and 14 females. He manufactures pants for “P”’ company and 
his machines are owned by that company. 

Q. When you say “boys” you mean young men from 15 to 20?—A. From 
14 or 15 to 20. The company delivers the work to the contractor and picks 
up the finished work and also supplies the thread used by the contractor. The 
prices paid are as follows:— 


Boys’ knickers—60 cents per dozen. 
Boys’ long pants—$1.10 to $1.35 per dozen. 
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Infractions of the Minimum Wage Act are noted in this shop in the fact 
that 80 per cent of the female workers are apprentices and all female employees 
receive less than the minimum wage. Experienced girls are paid at an average 
rate of 12-4 cents per hour and apprentices at an average rate of 11-2 cents, 
which compare with Minimum Wage Board requirements of 18-1 cents, and 
10-9 to 16-3 cents per hour respectively. 

The 7 boys employed are paid an average hourly rate of 7-7 cents and 
these boys are from 14 to 18 years of age. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How long has this firm been in existence?—A. At least two years. 
Q. And there has never been any prosecution?—A. Not that we know of. 
By Mr. Factor: 
Q. How long does the female help work there per day, the number of 
hours? 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Your real trouble in all these contract shops is to find hours, is it not?— 
A. Yes sir. We have a record of the hours here, I believe. Yes, 37, 38, 42; I 
would say an average of 38 hours a week. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You have given us the hourly rate?—A. The hourly rate compared with 
the minimum wage requirements. 

Q. And you say that everyone of the females were paid less than the 
minimum wage?—A. Yes. June is a comparatively slack period in this trade. 

Q. And the machines of this contractor are all owned by the company 
to which he supplies the material?—-A. By company “P.” 

Q. I suppose it is easier for a manufacturer to underpay through a company 
than to underpay directly his employees. Now the next contract shop—A. 
This is another contractor in the same town. We can call the contractor “T.” 

Q. If you call the first contractor “P-1” and the second contractor P-2 
then they are connected with the company for which they are manufacturing.— 
A. Yes. 

Q. This contractor is P-2.—A. This contractor operates in the same town 
and makes pants exclusively for company “P” who also owns the machines 
used by this contractor. The cartage is done by company “P,”’ who also supply 
the thread. 

The prices paid by company “P” to the contractor are as follows:— 

Boys’ Breeches—$1.10 to $1.30 per dozen. 
Boys’ Golf Knickers—$1.10 to $1.30 per dozen. 
Boys’ Short Pants—60 cents to 65 cents per dozen. 


This is a small shop employing two boys and eleven women or girls. All 
the female employees are paid less than the minimum wage, the average rates 
to experienced employees being 12:5 cents as compared with a legal minimum 
of 18-1 cents. Inexperienced employees averaged 8-3 cents per hour against 
minimum requirements of 10:9 to 16-3 cents per hour. The average hourly 
wage for the two boys is 6 cents. Over 70 per cent of the females employed 
receive less than 10 cents per hour. 

Q. Yes. Now the next one?—A. The next one we might call contractor 
A Be 

By Mr. Factor: 


Q. You mean he has nothing to do with this manufacturer?—A. No, he 
supplies to another manufacturer. 

Q. Are you through with this manufacturer “P”?—A. Yes, I do not think 
we have anything more on him, sir. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. By the way, this contract business is largely a growth of the last six 
years is it not?—A. I think it has increased very materially in the last six 
years, sir. 

Q. Now then, with regard to this contractor?—A. This contractor operates 
some 60 miles from Montreal, and makes coats, pants and vests. Up till 
recently he manufactured his coats in a shop within the Montreal minimum 
wage district but outside of the city, and his pants and vests in the town in 
which he now is. The coat shop which he formerly maintained in the Montreal 
district required minimum wages of from 12-7 cents to 22-7 cents per hour. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Per hour?—A. Per hour. The wage which he is paying at the present 
time is 10-9 cents and 18-1 cents per hour. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. You mean, the scale he ought to pay?—A. He should pay. This con- 
tractor operates exclusively for company B, which advanced funds for the 
purchase of machinery and holds a lien thereon. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. What is Company B?—A. A manufacturer doing $400,000 a year, of 
which about 20 per cent goes to the large buyer. In January, 1934 a lease was 
made with the municipal authority of the town where he is now located, and 
has his factory, whereby factory property belonging to the city was leased for 
ten years at $10 per year, the lease being renewable for a further period of ten 
years. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That would be 20 years?—A. 20 years altogether. In addition the 
city granted this man exemption from all taxes including water taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh. 

The Witness: And the lease is conditional upon the payment of $25,000 
per annum in salaries. A further condition of the contract is that the con- 
tractor must obey the minimum wage and factory laws and employ only resi- 
dents of the town. 

The CHatRMAN: Hear! hear! 

The Witness: Shortly after the obtaining of this lease the contractor 
applied to the Minimum Wage Board for the suspension of the clause where 
apprentices were limited to 50 per cent of the total females, and his request 
was granted up to the first of December next. He said it was granted but he 
would not produce the letter. We saw the request and the reply from the 
Minimum Wage Board promising to consider the matter. In the absence of 
any record as to the experience of the workers employed, there is no evidence 
of any infraction of the Minimum Wage Law—71 out of 105 female employees 
- were paid at the minimum rate of $6 per week of 55 hours. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is below the minimum?—A. No, that is the minimum, sir; this is 
in the country. 
The CHAIRMAN: I get you. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And this is in the clothing industry; in the shoe industry it is a 48 hour 
week. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. This is the minimum rate with a maximum of hours allowed under the 
minimum wage law?—A. That is the lowest schedule, for cities under 15,000. 
Q. They could not get much lower? 


Mr. Heaps: And not much higher in hours. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. You say there was no infraction—you took these rates of wages and 
hours from their own say-so?—A. Yes. 
Q. There is no other means of verification?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There is no record of the experience of the worker either?—A. There 
is no record kept of that. 

Q. As to whether or not that worker was experienced in that industry 
elsewhere?—_A. The contract started in this particular town in January with his 
first shop. 

Q. Yes. 


Mr. Hears: January of this year? 
The CuamrMAN: All right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And then?—A. Out of 34 male time workers, twelve were employed 
at $5 per week or less, five received $6, and five $7 per week. Ten experienced 
male operators received an average of $20.30 per week, equivalent to 37 cents per 
hour. 

Q. Twenty-four were receiving less than $7 per week?—A. Twenty-two. 

Q. What type of garment is this manufacturer making?—A. These are 
more comparable to the city-made garments than that of any other contract 
we have seen. 

Q. And that includes making the buttonholes, putting on the buttons and 
everything of that sort?—A. Everything. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Can you compare the cost of such garments with similar garments made 
in a shop in Montreal?—A. It would compare, I should think, about $1.50 to 
$1.60; and the minimum price under union schedules in Montreal was around 25. 
The rates paid by Company B in June of 1934 were: for men’s sack coats 
$1.134 each, pants 25 cents each, vests 25 cents each, top coats $1.15 each, 
overcoats $1.15 each. Working conditions in the factory appeared good. 


The Cramman: Now, it is ten minutes to one. We will adjourn until 
3.30 this afternoon. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m. to meet again this day at 3.30 
o’clock p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


Mr. Guassco, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, you have another firm, company “R”?—A. This company manu- 
factures low-priced suits and overcoats, and it started operations in 1922 with 
a capital of $5,000. The sales for the year 1933 were approximately $470,000 
of which approximately $70,000 were to one of the largest department stores 
and approximately $15,000 to other departmental stores. An examination of 
the company’s operating statements for the past three years, shows that on a 
capital of approximately $100,000, the profits before salaries or drawings by the 
owners, represented a return of 29 per cent on the capital employed. The only 
_ labour operations performed in the Montreal plant of this firm is cutting, and all 

work is contracted out for the making operations. 

Mr. Hears: What was the capital employed, $5,000? 

The Witness: That is what this firm started with in 1922. It is now 
$100,000. 

Mr. Hears: They made profits of $29,000? 

The WITNESS: 29 per cent on $100,000. 

Mr. Youne: Does the $100,000 represent investment? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Before salaries. 

The WitTNEss: It is not a limited company; it is a partnership. The 29 per 
cent was before salaries or drawings. 

Mr. Epwarps: That is not the net return. 

The Witness: No; salaries have to come out of that. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The company does not make anything in Montreal; it 
simply cuts the cloth. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Factor: Men’s suits. . 

The WitNEss: Yes, low priced suits and overcoats, a very cheap line of 
garments. The partnership owns a limited company with a shop in a small town 
not very far from Montreal. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The contractor? 3 

The Witness: A contract shop. In this plant are made all the sack coats 
sold by the company. The pants and vests are made under contract with another 
contractor in Montreal. This contractor in Montreal receives 35 cents a gar- 
ment, a garment being a pair of pants and a vest. They receive 35 cents for 
each of them, which is an increase of 5 cents over the rates paid before the strike 
in Montreal in September, 1933. 

Mr. Youne: 35 cents a garment? 

The WitNEss: Yes, 35 cents for a pair of pants, and 35 cents for a vest. 

Mr. Younea: I thought you said this morning 35 cents for a dozen? 

Mr. Factor: These were boys’. 

The Witness: These are different grades of clothing. Offsetting this price 
of 35 cents, however, is an arrangement—I am speaking of the Montreal con- 
tractor who makes the vests and pants—whereby he pays $50 a month to com- 
pany “R” which is said to be rental for factory premises owned by company “R” 
in a town outside of Montreal. These premises are not used hy the contractor. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Company “R” had premises in which they formerly had a contractor 
of their own?—A. Yes. 

Q. These premises are now vacant?—A. Yes. 

Q. This Montreal contractor has taken a contract for 35 cents a garment, 
35 cents for a pair of pants, and 35 cents for a vest?—A. Yes. 

Q. But he pays $50 a month to company “R” as— —A. Nominally as rent 
for those premises. | 

Mr. Factor: What do they pay for those coats in Montreal? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will have all that later. 

The Witness: It is a bit higher than that, sir. An analysis was made of 
the wages paid by the controlled limited company doing the contract on the 
coats in the outside town. This company receives $1.35 and $1.40 per garment. 
Out of 42 female timeworkers, 17 received less than the minimum wage, and a 
further infraction of the Minimum Wage Act occurs in the proportion of appren- 
tices to total females employed. There are only two females paid for experi-: 
enced. 

By Mr. Sommerville; 

Q. Forty of them are paid as inexperienced females?—A. Yes. There are 
51 male employees, of whom 33 receive $7 a week for 55 hours, or lower rates— 

Mr. Factor: Married men? 

The Witness: I do not know that, sir. There are some boys and some 
older men. An examination by Mr. T. B. Hurson of the wages paid by the 
Montreal contractor of this company— 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: By the Montreal— 


The Witness: The wages paid by the Montreal contractor who makes 
pants and vests showed that 80 per cent of the female employees received less 
than the minimum wage. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do you know of any efforts made in recent times to organize these 
girls into unions?—A. At the present time, sir, there is an effort being made 
to organize the coat contractors of this company. 

Q.. Is there a strike at that firm just now?—A. No, not a strike. 

Q. Do you. know of any efforts being made or that have been made in some 
way by others to offset 1t?--A. I do not know of any unusual efforts. There 
is always a resistance against an organization in a town which has not previously 
had it in this country. 

@. Do you know if, of recent times, there has been any organization amongst 
the coat workers outside of the city of Montreal?—A. I don’t know that. 

Q. Do you know that there is a strike in one of the factories now, outside 
of Montreal?—-A. Yes, and that strike is under the auspices of the same union 
which was trying to organize this shop. 

Q. Do you know if the Prime Minister of the province of Quebec has 
protested against these men or women being organized?—-A: I don’t know 
that, sir. at 

By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. This conipany that you have just dealt with, being “ R,” supplies goods 
to the large departmental stores?—-A. Yes, $70,000 to one and $15,000 to others, 
out of a total of $470,000. 


By Mr. Young: 


(. $85,000?—A. $85,000 for the year. 
(). Less than 25 per cent?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These firms are mentioned in the schedules already filed on the price 
spreads of the various companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. That also applies to company “P” and company “V,” does it not?— 
A. Yes. 7 

Q. In each case?—A. Yes, in each case. 

Q. We have some examples of boys’ suits from company “P,”’ in the mail 
order department of one company, laid down cost, $6.04; catalogue selling 
price, $9.45; initial mark-up, $3.45 or an initial mark-up of 56°46 per cent at 
Toronto and an initial mark-up of 52-25 per cent at Regina?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Youne: Was this narrative not printed? 


The CuHatrmMan: No, I don’t think so. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Was this narrative printed?—-A. A portion of it. It has been added to 
since. I have a portion of it available. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: There were a lot of names in it. 

Mr. Younc: We had the narrative printed with the names of the mer- 
chants who were buying from these people and we were going to follow it out. 
Now we know who the merchants are, but don’t know who the manufacturers 
are. 

Mr. Factor: Mr. Young feels that the committee should know. 


Mr. Youne: I think we are entitled to know with whom we are dealing. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. You have not got an extra copy?—A. No, I am afraid I have not. I 
have given out all I have. 

My. SoMMERVILLE: Here we have another one of the same department store, 
the mail order department, 2-pant suits from company “ P.” 

The Witness: Those are men’s suits. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: 2-pant men’s suits, yes. Laid down cost, $8.80; sale 
price, $13.98; a mark-up of $5.18 or a mark-up of 58-86 per cent in Toronto 
and a mark-up of 54:70 per cent in the west. Another one, men’s suits— 

Mr. Youne: Is that company “P’? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Yes, from the same company “P”. Laid down cost, 
$8.22; sale price, $12.75; mark-up, $4.53 or 55:11 per cent. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): What page is that, Mr. Sommerville? 

Mr. SommeErRVILLE: It is not on that sheet. We are going back to the 
records that have already been filed. 

The CuatrMANn: Of the department stores. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Can we trace one of these suits and see what it cost to the manufacturer, 
and what profit he made in selling it to the store?—A. I think we have that in 
those printed statements that we distributed. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We will get those later. That will be shown. 


Mr. Factor: All right. 


By Mr. Sommerville: : 
Q. Now, there were some other manufacturers of men’s clothing that you 
looked into also?—A. Yes, sir. We went into these companies first in order to 
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ascertain the cost of the advertised garments, and we had difficulty in obtaining 
accurate costs in many cases. But we obtained some information as to the type 
of organization, and where we could, as to the wages paid. 

@. And the companies were companies that you inquired into as a result of 
advertisements by the large departmental stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. That were brought to your attention?—A. Yes, advertisements; and 
catalogues in the case of mail order merchants. 

Q. Yes?—A. The first one is labelled company “H”’. 

Mr. Youne: What page is that? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is page 17. 

The Witness: Mr. Sommerville, in connection with the selection of this 
merchandise, Mr. Johnston was responsible for the selection of the merchandise, 
and he referred to us these examples which he felt should be followed back. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And he got those from the firms in which investigation was being made, 
departmental firms?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes?—A. The first company is company “H”’, which business has been 
established for a number of years, and up to about five years ago was carried 
on by an individual as a sole trader. About 1929 a limited company was formed 
to take over the business and practically all of the capital stock is now owned 
by this family. During the past three years the company has about broken 
even, after paying management salaries, and appears to be in fair financial 
condition. About 90 per cent of the total output of this company is sold to the 
departmental stores, and all large buyers appear to pay approximately the same 
prices. The company operates a cutting factory in Montreal and owns factory 
premises at Joliette. 

Q. Factory premises?—A. Yes. Joliette is a country town in which there 
are a number of contracting clothing shops. 

Q. When you say “factory premises”, is that a contracting factory ?—A. 
Well, they own the building. 

Q. But they do not operate it?—A. No. Apart from cutting suits and 
coat, however, all manufacturing is carried out by labour contractors who 
occupy the Joliette premises and pay rent to the company. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

(). How long have they been at Joliette?—A. I can’t tell you that without 
reference to these notes. 

. It has some bearing on the question I raised this morning, the length of 
time they have been there. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: There are a large number of them. 

Mr. Heaps: Yes, but I think you will find they all went about the same time, 
about seven or eight years ago. 

The Witness: The past two years. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Two years?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes?—A. Owing to the fragmentary nature of the records of these con- 
tractors generally, we did not, at the time of the original investigation of this 
particular company, attempt to obtain the wages paid outside of the city of 
Montreal; but we presented some evidence this morning which applied to similar 
contracting jobs. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. May I ask another question along the same lines. Prior to two years 
ago was all their clothing made in the city of Montreal?—A. I don’t know that. 
I know that this contract arrangement in Joliette has only been in effect two 
years. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean this firm? 
Mr. Hears: Yes, this particular firm. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Prior to manufacturing at Joliette, did they manufacture coats in the 
city of Montreal?—A. I don’t know. 


Mr. SommervitLE: Apparently not; because they owned the factory in 
_ Joliette and this firm started in that factory two years ago. So they must have 
had a factory more than two years ago. 


Mr. Hears: But the factory was in Montreal before two years ago. 


Mr. SommervitLE: No. They owned a building, another building, and 
these people have been occupying this building for two years. 

Mr. Hears: Prior to that period they were manufacturing in the clothing 
industry in the city of Montreal. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: They are still in the clothing industry. 

Mr. Hears: They only do their cutting there now. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is all they did. What were they doing with their 
factory in Joliette before that? 
‘ aa Heaps: What were they doing with the factory in Montreal before 
that! 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: The same as they are doing now. 

The Wirness: I can find that out for you. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: All right. 


The Wrirness: Generally, however, the amounts paid to labour contractors 
are much below labour costs for the same operations in some of the Montreal 
factories which were visited. One specific line inquired into in this company 
showed the following rates paid to contractors:— 


Wiskinercoateni.e Break tiele wiChl appease ett! OO ieents 
WV Padma PONGOTS: VNC nae tac bas ats vow cie keane Oo, CELLS 
Kia RMipravedeccUalsafcrra: mil tiv iids Listas aes te hoe GENUS 


These perhaps will be more comparable one ae statements are put in that 
we have had printed. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is a total of $1.57 for an entire suit of clothes?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is that a 3-piece suit or a 4 piece suit?—-A. That would be a 3-piece suit. 


The CuairMAN: Don’t make it any worse than it is. 
The Witness: It is a 3-piece suit, without cutting. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. A 38-piece suit, without cutting?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. That is the amount paid to the contractor?—A. Yes. 
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suit?—A. No. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Oh, no. 


The CuHatrMAN: The operative would get about 20 to 30 per cent less than 
that; probably about a dollar. 

Mr. Factor: That would be $1.57? 

The CHatrMAN: Roughly speaking, about 25 to 30 cents off that, $1.25. 

Mr. Youne: Does the contractor take the same margin on a suit where 
making a coat is 90 cents? 

The CuatrMaAn: It would not make much difference, if the operative got 
that. It is bad enough. 

Mr. Factor: He didn’t get it, though. That is the point I am making. 

The CHarrMAN: No. 

Mr. Factor: On one suit, Just imagine an operator getting less than $1.50. 
It is the most shocking thing I ever listened to. 

By Mr. Sommerville: , 

Q. Will you continue?—A. The selling prices of this company generally 
appear very low, and the specific transactions referred from the investigation 
of one of the departmental stores shows practically no profit accruing to the 
manufacturer, in spite of the extremely low costs obtaining under this method 
of operation. The particulars of this specific transaction are shown in state- 
ment Q-12. 7 

. We have that?—A. It shows a number of them. 

The CHARMAN: We will go into that later. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Q-12 shows a large number. 

Mr. Facror: You say nothing in this company about wages paid at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Except that they are lower. 

Mr. Factor: Yes, except that they are lower. That is, the records were 
so incomplete you could not get a picture of the wage scale. Is that right? 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: That is, with the contractor. 

The Witness: The contractor. We didn’t attempt to. We knew that 
other avenues of investigation were being followed in connection with the 
contractor, and at that time we made no effort to obtain that. 


Q. That is not the amount that the worker received for making up that 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The records were fragmentary?—A. Yes, usually. Mr. Hurson had a 
lot of trouble. eats Ne Tee Not 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What about pay? This firm only pays the cutters. It only cuts 
garments?—A. Yes. Cutters are usually well paid. 

Q. But it does not carry on any other operation in its own manufacturing 
plant in Montreal?—A. No. 


Mr. Youne: I notice that a certain store is mentioned here as one of the 
principal purchasers of that company. I wonder how that institution is going 
to explain itself if we don’t tell them from whom they bought these goods. If 
we call the owners of that store here and ask them to explain their dealings 
with this company, but we don’t tell them the name of the company, how 
are they going to do it? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We would not refuse to tell them. 


Mr. Young: It is not going into the record. Where are they going to get 
it? 
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Mr. Factor: It is in the records right here, the records of the committee. 

The CuHaiRMAN: ‘The whole thing will be filed here in the hands of the 
committee. Any member can get it at any time. It is just a question for the 
moment—as I said yesterday and to-day—as to whether or not we should 
disclose the names of these individual firms, inasmuch as we have not got all. 
I am in the hands of the committee, but I think perhaps we are following 
the best course at the moment. 

Mr. Facror: I think so. 

The CuarrMan: I will leave it to the committee. 

Mr. Youne: If I were a merchant accused of buying too cheaply from 
‘someone, I would at least want to know who that someone was. 

The CuarrMan: Yes, but we are not quoting either the merchant’s name 
or the other. We will have that ourselves. 

Mr. Hears: Nobody would accuse Mr. Young of doing a thing like that. 

Mr. Youne: I never was able to do it. 

Mr. Sommervittp: They will get the information on any of these. The 
next company? 
} The Wrrness: The next company is company “J.” That has been in 
operation for some years and is a partnership owned by the son. It is one of 
the few concerns in Canada manufacturing from a special type of cloth and 
only a small proportion of the business done is with departmental stores. A 
scrutiny of the sales invoices indicated that large buyers pay the regular prices 
for this company’s products. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It is a specialty house?—A. Yes. Several specific transactions with one 
particular departmental store were investigated and are referred to in schedule 
Q-12. | 

By Mr. Factor: 
Q. You did not investigate the wages paid?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And the next company?—A. Company “K.” This company has been 
in business for some years and recently became financially involved, the main 
reason being bad debt losses. The volume of business done with departmental 
stores is very limited and a reasonable profit appears to be obtained on the sales 
made to large buyers. 

A specific transaction referred from the investigation of one of the depart- 
ment stores is referred to in schedule Q-12. 

Company “L.” This business has been carried on for a number of years, 
the company being owned by the principal of the business and his family. The 
balance sheet indicates a healthy financial condition and recent operations 
have been profitable. 

About one-third of the company’s total output is sold to departmental stores 
who receive a discount of from 10 per cent to 15 per cent from prices charged 
to the smaller retailers. 

A sale of 300 boys’ suits by this company to a departmental store was 
referred for investigation as to costs. These suits were sold to the store at $1 
each and the initial retail selling price was $1.60 representing a mark-up on 
cost of 54 cents. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is the whole boy’s suit?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. For $1?—-A. Yes. The details of this transaction are shown in state- 
ment Q-12. The cost of making the coats, 20 cents each, was observed to be 
extremely low and the company’s officials stated that this sale was made to 
establish relations with the departmental store and in order to make the price 
attractive the company had the coats manufactured by a reformatory school 
at a cost considerably below that at which the company itself could make 
them. It will be observed that the manufacturer made a reasonable profit on 
this transaction. | 

Mr. Factor: In this case, Mr. Chairman, the way I feel this afternoon 
I would be inclined to subpoena the departmental store involved and find out 
if they knew that this clothing was manufactured by practically prison labour. 
It is a shocking affair to me, just to put it on record without further investiga- 
tion. 

The Cuairman: Supposing we complete this, Mr. Factor. I think there 

will be a number of things you will want to ask. I am quite willing. Just 
make a note of it, Mr. Factor, and bring it up when we get this part of it com- 
plete. J think there are a number of these things that should be put right up 
to them. 

The Witness: The bulk of this company’s products consists of cheap boys’ 
suits, men’s working pants, golf knickers and breeches. A certain amount of 
manufacturing is done by the company’s own employees but the cheaper lines 
are to a large extent made by contractors in the country districts and in Mont- 
real. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is, they have four contracting firms that do the contract work for 
this company?’—A. They have more than four, sir, but these four principal ones 
are the only ones we noted. 

Q. Yes, they do the cheaper lines through those contractors?—A. Yes, sir. 
The wages paid to the company’s own employees conform to order No. 11 of 
the Minimum Wage Board, which applies to overalls, shirts, cotton underwear, 
cotton dresses, etc. The rates payable under this order are from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent lower than payable under order No. 8, which covers women’s, 
men’s and boys’ clothing. 

Q. They are not paying the right rate. 


By the Chairman: 
@. They have got the wrong classification—A. They appear to be making 
principally boys’ clothing? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The Wirness: This company was recently fined— 
The CHAIRMAN: That is a new evasion to me. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The company was recently fined?—A. Yes, the company was recently 
fined for infractions of the Minimum Wage Act. 
The rates paid to contractors, particularly those operating in the country 
districts, appear substantially lower than the cost obtainable for the manu- 
facture of the same garments in the company’s own factory. For men’s pants— 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. What about the wages received from the contractor on these men’s 
pants? | 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We had one of these. 


The Wirness: P-3 this morning was the one who did the largest amount 
of home work. 
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The CHarrMaAn: Tragic. 

The Wrrness: For men’s pants these contractors received from $1 to 
$1.30 per dozen, the company’s factory costs running from $2.40 to $4.20 per 
dozen. Boys’ shorts are contracted out at from 40 cents to 60 cents per dozen, 
which prices compare with $1.20 to $1.45 per dozen in the company’s own 
factory. 

Mr. Sommervitte: This company sold about a third of its output to 
departmental stores and we have had some examples in the records already 
filed and price spreads on the goods received from this company by different 
departmental stores? 

The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Factor: Of course, if the contractor received $1 in that case they 
retained from 20 to 80 cents; that means the amount paid the men would be 
from 80 cents to $1 per dozen. 

The Cuarrman: From 85 to 95 cents because there was 5 cents off for 
thread. It is all recorded as a. matter of fact. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes, the next one?—A. The next one is company “N” which is a partner- 
ship which has been in business for a number of years. The company’s working 
capital appears to be limited but a small profit was made last year. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the total sales in 1933 were sold to two 
departmental stores who received discounts depending upon the quantities 
purchased. . 

The company employs a number of labour contractors who operate in the 
company’s plant. A specific sale to a departmental store was investigated, 
details of which appear on schedule Q-12. 

@. That covers the cross section of a number of the firms in Montreal 
manufacturing clothing and who supply the department stores?—A. Y 68, Sits 

Q. You have dealt with some six of them, together with the contractors 
and those who deliver and supply the work to homes?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you now turn to the other companies, the larger companies in 
Montreal?—A. The first company is company “A,” and it manufactures men’s 
suits in Montreal, having been in business since 1922. It manufactures a good 
grade of men’s clothing. It is incorporated under Letters Patent of the province 
of Quebec with an authorized capital of $49,000 of which $40,000 is issued. 

During the past five years the company’s operations have been profitable 
and the principals received substantial salaries. The financial position of the 
company is good. Net earnings in relation to invested capital have been as 
follows:— 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Capital and surplus.. .. .. .. $40,444 $64,972 $79,033 $107,909 $130,389 
NOESPrOnes: 84 sk onh, Peek 26,487 16,118 + 32,153 26,043 12,504 
Percentage of earnings on 
invested capital... .. .. 65.5 Ns a: 40.7 24.1 9.6 


Those figures are after salaries. 

The company sells to small retailers and to departmental stores throughout 
Canada. In 1933, sales to departmental stores totalled $280,000 or 43 per cent 
of the total, and included sales of $188,000 to the largest customer. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. In this capitalization I notice it rose from $79,000 in 1931, to $107,000 
in 1932, how is that accounted for?—A. Well, just by not withdrawing the 
profits, sir, by leaving the profits in. 
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Approximately 80 per cent of the orders booked in 1933 were examined 
and prices to large and small buyers compared, from which analysis the follow- 
ing facts appear:— 


1. The two largest buyers purchased at 10 per cent to 20 per cent below 
other customers. 

2. In many cases sales to the largest buyer were made at average prices 
for garments falling within several price ranges. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Let us clear that up. What do you mean by that?—A. The company 
sets its selling price based entirely on the cost of the material. The materials 
are purchased and allocated to five different ranges depending upon the cost. 

Q. Five ranges of suits?—A. Yes. 

Q. And each range has a separate cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. Each has a separate price?—A. Yes, because the cost of making is the 
same for all grades of cloth. 

Q. And then to the big buyer they might put in a $9 suit, or $10 or $11? 
__A. And invoice them all at $10. 


38 In the case of large stores, buyers for one unit bought more cheaply 
than buyers for another unit of the same organization. 


Q. That is competition amongst the buyers?—A. Yes. An examination of 
the company’s manufacturing and profit and loss accounts indicates that on 
the whole sales to large departmental stores contributed very little to the 
selling and administrative expenses and profits of the company and that had 
the whole of the output been sold at the prices charged to the largest buyer, 
the company would not have covered its general expenses. I think it is only 
fair, sir, to point out that had they sold all their output to one customer they 
would not have had the same volume of administrative expenses and selling 
expense, but it gives some indication of the comparative selling price. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. But with the administrative set-up that they had, had they sold all 
their output at the price charged to this customer they would have operated 
at a loss?—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Youne: But they would not have had the same set-up. 
Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): I am not saying whether they would or not. 
The Witness: The company uses English and Canadian fabrics— 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Could the factory keep running on the price basis at which it sold to 
the largest buyer?—A. The average price the largest buyer would give the 
factory gave a profit at the volume at which it was working, but the gross profit 
would not in the total be equivalent to the expenses that the company actually 
had during the past year; they were not selling below cost. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 


Q. The net result would be a loss?—A. The net result would be a loss if they 
had done that. 
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Mr. Youne: If they maintained an organization to sell to the retail store 
and did not use it they would have lost money, that is what you mean. 

Mr. Factor: I think we can content ourselves with the first portion of the 
statement. 


The Wirness: The company uses English and Canadian fabrics which are 
allocated to five different price ranges depending upon the cost of the material. 
The company manufactures only the coats, both the waist-coat and trousers being 
made ‘by contractors in its own shop. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. And you found this practice common with manufacturers?—A. Very 
common. 

Q. They make the coats themselves?—A. The coat is the most difficult 
operation. 

@. But the vest and trousers are made by contractors?—A. In many cases, 
sir. 

The trend of labour costs is indicated by the following comparison of total 
labour cost (including both the company’s employees and contractors) with 
the total cost of garments manufactured in each of the past five years. 

In 1929 the total cost of manufacturing was $416,000; and the labour cost 
included therein was $123,523, or 29-6 per cent of the total cost. 

Q. What do you mean by total cost of manufacturing?—A. It includes 
material, labour and factory overhead. 


Mr. Heaps: What percentage of that was overhead? 
The CHAIRMAN: For the moment we are just showing the labour costs. 


The Witness: I think 9 per cent, Mr. Heaps. That percentage of labour 
to total cost decreased as follows:— 


In 1929 it was 29-67 per cent 
In 1930 it was 29-55 per cent 
In 1931 it was 27-85 per cent 
In 1932 it was 26°37 per cent 
In 1933 it was 23-22 per cent 


By the Chairman: 
Q. But the volume had increased?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. If you could give us the percentage in relation to the cost of material, 
it would be very interesting?—-A. In regard to the cost of material. 
Q. Yes?—A. If you take the overhead at 10 per cent—I could work it out 


for you. 
Mr. Factor: We can go into that when we examine the textile industry. 
Mr. Youne: This is not the textile industry, this is garment making. 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us go on with what we have. There are a lot of these 
questions, and we can try and get that information later on. 


The Witness: Having regard to the facts that for the years 1929, 1930, 
and 1931, material costs were falling, due largely to the drop in sterling exchange, 
the decrease in labour cost would be more pronounced than is indicated by the 
above percentages. In the same way, rising material costs in 1933 would par- 
tially account for the further recession shown that year. Normally the effect 
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of falling material costs would be to increase the percentage of labour costs; 
but in spite of that abnormal reaction labour costs went down as the material 
costs went down. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. So that labour costs really must have receded by a greater rate than 
is indicated by the figures?—A. A strike occurred in September, 1933, as a 
result of which labour costs in Montreal advanced from 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent. The following comparison indicates the cost of making men’s suits with 
two pairs of pants before and after the strike: direct labour on a coat made by 
piece work in the spring of 1933 was $1.60; after the strike it was $1.86. Direct 
labour on a vest made by a contractor was 34 cents before the strike and 36 cents 
afterwards. Direct labour on two pairs of pants made by a contractor was 
86 cents in the spring of 1933 and 90 cents after the strike. The direct labour 
of cutting which is time work was 47 cents before the strike and 53 cents after; 
making a total direct labour on 2 pants suits of $3.27 before the strike and 
$3.65 after. 

Q. That was a four-piece suit?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Factor: In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to repeat 
that I would like to get the comparative cost at Toronto showing conditions 
and costs before the strike and after; we have had a great deal of concern about 
this particular firm as affecting the Toronto situation. 

The Wrrness: I think we have that, Mr. Factor, on the printed state- 
ment; we will come to it. Trimmings cost $2.15 in the spring of 1933 and 
$2.30 after the strike in the fall. Overhead was 50 cents in each case. The 
total cost, excluding the cloth, was $5.92 before the strike and $6.45 after. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg) : 
Q. How long were they on strike?—A. I think two or three weeks. The 
whole industry in Montreal went on strike. 
Q. The complete industry?—A. Yes, it was a general strike of clothing 
workers. 
By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These are the direct labour costs in the fall of 1933; $3.65 for a 4-piece 
suit—suits that sell at $20, $25 and $30 retail?—A. Yes. 


ni BY Mite Lactor: 
Q. The net result of the strike was that the workingmen got 38 cents 
more per suit?—-A. In this company that is the case, yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Is this the firm that instructed its retail distributors to advance the 
price 25 per cent because of the advanced labour cost?—A. I do not know 
that, sir. 

Mr. SommervILLE: I have not heard that. 

Mr. Youne: You have not? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. At any rate, these costs which you have given us are the same for all 
classes of material?—-A. Yes, they have only one standard of making. 

Q. So the total cost exclusive of cloth, overhead trimmings and total labour 
was $6.45?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. On suits that sell to the public at prices ranging from $20 and $25 to $30? 
—A. That scale is still in effect, that is the cost to-day. 

@. That is the cost to-day?—A. Yes. : 

Wages: The company operates a non-union shop and pays most employees 
on a piecework basis. No records were available prior to the first of January, 
1934, of the number of hours worked by employees, but an examination of the 
payrolls indicates that since that date female employees were bonused if neces- 
sary to bring them up to the minimum wage set by the Quebec Minimum Wage 
Board. For purposes of comparison the wages paid during the three weeks 
ended the 24th March, 1934, and the three weeks ended the 25th March, 1933, 
were analyzed. This period was stated by officials to be the busiest period in 
both years. The wages of all factory employees, except cutters and foremen, 
_ who worked for the full three weeks in 1934, were compared with the wages 
paid for the same period in 1933 and the result of this examination is shown in 
statements No. Q-1, 2, 3, and 4. In these schedules male and female employees 
are classified as to experience. 

Q. I wonder whether we had better just look at these now. What was the 
purpose of statement Q-1? 
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A. That shows the employees who were employed both in 1933 and 1934 female 
pieceworkers. 

Q. Yes?—A. And it shows the average for three weeks in each of the periods 
indicated in 1933 and 1934, the average weekly wages, the average hourly wages, 
etc. The summary shows 35 women employed in 1934 and of the 35 women 30 
were experienced operators, five had less than 2 years’ experience; inexperienced 
employees received an average weekly wage of $16.84. 

Q. That is female?—A. That is female, sir. 

Q. Making coats?—A. It worked out an average rate of 30 cents per hour 
as against the minimum wage provision of 282 cents per hour; so that they 
were over the minimum. Five inexperienced operators received an average wage 
of 262 cents an hour or $14.80 a week; the minimum wage requirement being 
18 cents and 25 cents an hour, so they were over there as well. 

Q. These are all coat operators?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these are higher paid operators than on pants or vests?—A. The 
earnings of these employees increased from 1933 to 1934. The average of all 
women, the weekly wage increased from $14.56 in 1933 to $16.55 in 1934. 

Q. Yes, following the strike. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Who called the strike, do you know?—-A. There were two unions in the 
field, and I believe the strike occurred as a result of trouble between the unions— 
competition—and there was a certain amount of unpleasantness. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. So these plants kept up the minimum for women on the average?—A. 
Yes. Statement Q-2 shows the rates received by female pieceworkers employed 
in 1934 only. Out of 31 workers 7 were experienced with 2 years’ experience or 
over, and 24 were apprentices. 

@. And these are also coats?—A. Also coats. 

Q. That means that a large proportion of the workers were paid as inex- 
perienced workers?—A. On this statement, sir, if you take all the females as 
represented by statement Q-1 and Q-2, they are not over 50 per cent, although 
very close to it. 

Q. I see, yes?—A. The average weekly wage of these operators was $11.72 
for 532 hours, or an average rate per hour of 22 cents. 

Q. The other 242A. The 24 inexperienced operators, apprentices, received 
an average weekly wage of $10.91 for 54% hours, or an average rate per hour of 
20 cents as against the minimum wage ehedaled of 18 cents to 25 cents. 

Q. So that, on the average, they would be below the minimum wage scales? 
rene sir, above the 18 cents and under the 25; they are just within the 
schedules. 
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3768 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


STaTeEMENT No. Q-3 
MEN’S CLOTHING MANUFACTURER “A” 


Comparative AVERAGE WEEKLY Wacres Durine Turez Consecutive Weeks Enpep 24TH Marcu, 1934 
AND 25TH Marcu, 1933 


C. Male Pieceworkers Employed in 1933 and 1934 
eGVQzqg&e3NaRH“aewannjyjéema™S™SeeeeeeeeeeeeeesssseeeeeeeeeSyxx::=x _ eee 
Weekly Average 


No.| Experience Operation 1934 1933 
Hours Wages Wages 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Delica eee LOR elec ee tics SEAMEN ce ee en 584 9.00 9.00 
2 oh years.41) PXOSRER.« .\4) Gedo eaa sarah bids Me ae an eee 56 16.58 10.75 
Bila ta wa site aioe: Press Tape and Canvas.........csscceeess 542 14.60 9.07 
BNE. Aves Under Baste Facing............. OF Panne hes 554 14.17 11.29 
BiG sro ks uke tee 59 Pea, Lapeolica: iia cede ety eee eat 562 10.16 6.65 
Open se tere stone UT MOOD OS. oc PCRS 2s Malton a EC oe 57 i ee | 7.06 
TL he ae Prosslsiniiig fw LS ae aS ok a om 603 17.50 14.41 
Sil io. VORPSt lh ress hin Ing ok ee. os Ue Me 564% 14.25 14.49 
Oe a a Press Edge and Collar... fc.c. foe os 594 20.79 15.13 
LO LRALeBARE IPE TOSS WiGS i oN ool ea cee ay Ue lee oneeee 564 11.75 5.79 
CBB) Pe satel wh bt oe POCORN ry ECU <ul uy. Mera dain heels Sammie 614 9.97 8.61 
19 Tee ee Pr6ss ATI Holes ee ee ee ee een 584 20.61 15.73 
135}. Ad yearsy. Bull Bastingsn nce eC 314 9.63 6.52 
he PES aT yA, Press Canvas, Aah. Ca Se RC Ne | 42 9.62 5.28 
| DIS an eta Bede pail PRESS WANING sic usilowe comer e Aaa ee 54 14.12 10.70 
1G tei s Boe fog Vo Ip BS cv) IRAN RL RL pa Ri LS AIR) bi 603 10.37 8.38 
NW fi GP PEK Se, uel DhapemPongr one es Loom LLA ee al ey 574 18.24 20.03 
AG Ab skelter sales Sleeve Dl atehorccncce sewn aetna baerrdion 59% 15.52 8.52 
DD i fats See cone ik acing Sissel eee week ee ne icy tee 62 30.74 27.80 
741 RS Oe en Mxaminer dues ves dae &, akek toe Auer aaa. 3 563 20.00 17.00 
Peete lu ets HOIMISH SerGssete 6 Gen. 8, ee a ace ale 632 32.67 29.38 
a Ne Gee. Srakiod Armhole Creasing. 702). 2.59 ae 602 17 223 11.43 
DOS Wires Se Pross Hronte ast MiG odes ls dles cage baa: 603 16.61 10.61 
aah ft yoars, js inish PTesseres fins unde cok ocaWed cheese 624 25.53 21.06 
Zou eM Sete s Finish ‘Presser?:). 6.06.6... Pik eatin ota oae 614 28.86 26.49 
1,4414 419.83 331.18 
Dir ber rok NGI. 5 29 2s are oh eis Pea wal ck bos ae ne em enh ce ere gee Bae 25 25 
Average: Weakly. Wagons 1¢\s:csnsiawebatis tain tuvccmnhan aie een aa Ce em he. $16.79 $13.25 
Average Nuinberioli bours. scicdde.,haieh ok, ee eee ee. ee ee 572 *572 
AV FARE PALO DOR MOUP cue san ak aC Rnd ce Ay oe see ee ee eet $0.29 $0.23 
Be a aN ns A tae SE a le OO a) URINE ESL Se ye es ae MER | ae 


* Estimated on basis of 1934. 
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StaTteMEeNT No. Q-4 
MEN’S CLOTHING MANUFACTURER ‘‘A”’ 
AvERAGE Weekty Wages During THREE Consecutive Wreks Enpep 24TH Marca, 1934 


D. Male Pieceworkers Employed Less Than One Year 


1934 
No. | Experience Operation 
Hours Wages 
$ cts 
1 i years. )| Canvas and Bashing. 03.3 6e. eos is wauiees dee te dere ye 58 5.27 
2 Pern Gis. PACK NV CLLR ALey oe, on PRG via ety ttn ats sae fatn ha Malate ata ole reer 583 10.05 
Se) Ee Bag i CANVAS ALG MUADIOR, 65 s4-5 Gots coatewtaie cite Suwleldarsie de stad: 593 7.02 
BN Ne eT eR alae At Rhee, See HED) ORs Reece LETS Wn ENO Cac a omc ie 60 20.00 
5 EWAN NSE NE TORSOL Mle ne hycck fe eps eo sais San mis am tye eae wre ses eee 553 8.64 
ied Ge, Me PCE GLAMGL Se hehe Go eas Mito eeatdys satis eeeeeartades 583 11.09 
TPA le wee ir pee Ue cok he rate hae op cameres ot adiote stents suste tania 60% 13.08 
Oe ee Boo eee N te ac Ses SEAR dette ng End pRB I uae ca, G2) dae gar aha Ne 582 11.6% 
9 ih Sead Seri oh mb ES aU Ins Mere eds 2) aie’, wialeisls Win auwe siotmlalarnis nye) ig. 4 nae on 57% 7.45 
1 [tae Pk a a eee RR ASS Sek Oh collie te elk bo aoe in arnrT iL ee 564 6.36 
LAiee otek ies Crpneralere ee cw Sate Ort eae Ob AE eee cin canes Sak Ee 57 5.18 
PS Se ote eee PERSSON cio) aa cites cic AURTs 1s ela Dealing ip heralcn, Mas: «Mats tonal ty'nt 614 9.74 
ilk ig ap Oe aie Sata LACE pe, elipea wh Oe. > 4a rat lad i aii tas Reese Ie aod a 58 8.95 
TWA» ities SNe ORNS Sli Ta Ee 5 eis Dera A air. A ee PER I SOM Chon Da kota Ge 38 14.78 
Ce eee Mathine-Apprénticesnrcaicciiee rites towers sas ee 533 6.88 
CROW Bee Ar eae Pere ee ie rian ec kate a cseseht cede eb oeannse amore Oe 58 8.00 
sh geal en Sen aie Marke Buttons: pos yee citer. ee ak es Sets eee eda 58 10.06 
18 Common thal  Werese SOLOS VEGSh Mie diate Re AN Tiel ike ee a le et 57% 9.28 
19 Omontosi mew Lockets Dy! MACHING.. 05... 6k sees cc eecewesces 523 8.03 
bp Al leds 3 coe dh alate hi PL DU COGT Se AER Pies rere telat hs ABN diate ¥ viele wa she Se 613 5.58 
AN ae te te RY oh ok nog Sees ak IODC Oe ey oa tape gee ee RUPE As 7 RPP Ir # 58% 16.93 
ap A TS Be gore see ea pee ANOS 8 Mae tb css ce ow 41s <a reid ween. s aire a snl 583 8.66 
yO SOS een Pil) Bashing... step 5 steed aber cps foie erstarrstave > afemotamein. tere ligre ronan 582 5,22 
24 OTOL S ATL OCKOTS HR lrek aed es cx eed RUINED ¢ EMT ba eee 572 6.56 
25 BLOT CLUS HIE TUL EO RBULLIES cot GO carat ors aun: oto a! « ie cr aie ermtilinc nn. 9 a. eat ay, 5.18 
1,42725 229 .60 
De errya bret) AGT ha I ics Cotas BeNOR be 0 ok ae 00g luis Mauss orally wiwalnaieie wis <6 she eee at oii 25 
Verne WERKIY WASCE.. has. Mo vac scle ce Mar eee ne Cree ee Mee Nee etme nee e et wees areas es» $ 9.18 
AWeTACe NUT DOL Of OUTS. \\¢ ik asset Mamta edise ce oo Sece cane tne wees wet ee tees Satta ele tee BT 
ORR OP ATT ALO OT OUT. o cisss cplsieienes statics abeccel= ones oland vevaenvaic almsaomneVpdesndaid Mika elahiuesiny aides mutd aisha) Arak $0.16 
Minimum Wage for inexperienced female worker (per hour)....-.......-.00- esse ects erences $0.18 
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Q. What does statement Q-3 show?—A. Statements Q-3 and Q-4 show the 
men employed on coats in this shop. They are all pieceworkers, and in schedule 
Q-3 are shown the pieceworkers who were employed both years, and that con- 
sists of 25 men mainly pressers and tailors and men doing the more advanced 
operations. The average weekly wages of these men in 1933 was $13.25, or 23 
cents an hour; in 1984 they were receiving an average of $16.79 a week, or 29 
cents an hour. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I notice that eight of them received less than $12 a week—A. Eight 
received less than $12 a week. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. How do these male workers compare with the female workers—30 women 
got 30-1 cents an hour, and 25 men got 29 cents an hour? 

Mr. Youne: The women got 20 cents and the average for the men is 23. 

Mr. Heaps: It was 28 cents an hour for experienced women. 

The Witness: That schedule shows a number of fairly well-paid men, press- 
ers and tailors; it also includes all the full-paid mail employees who were 
employed in both years. In Q-4 we have the male pieceworkers employed less 
than a year, and their wages are given for the three weeks ending the 24th March, 
1934. This also covers 25 employees who received an average weekly wage of 
$9.18 for 57 hours, or an average hourly wage of 16 cents, as against the mini- 
mum wage for female workers of 18 cents per hour. 


By the Chairman: 
(). That is 2 cents an hour below the lowest minimum wage for women?— 
A. Yes. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: In this case they are sweated men. 
Mr. Heaps: I suppose the men want a law to protect them now, do they? 
The CHAIRMAN: They need it. 


By Mr. Young: 


@. You say these men are making coatg?—A. All these are operators on 
coats alone. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. And that is the well-paid part of the business? 

The Wirness: There are no records to indicate the experience of male piece 
workers and the 1933 records were so incomplete that no attempt was made to 
examine the 1933 wages for employees not still in the company’s employ at 
the time of our examination. We have only gone back to 1933 for the employees 
who were still there in 1934. 

Mr. Factor: Did you examine the workers on trousers? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: We are coming to that right now, that is on that pay. 

The Witness: The characteristic of this company’s operations appear to be 
as follows: The company employs a high percentage of workers described as 
inexperienced, and divide the manufacture of a suit into a greater number of 
operations than is the practice generally in the trade, and this requires fewer 
skilled operators. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Just develop that, what do you mean by that?—A. A shop employing 
cutters in the ordinary way, the average cutter in the trade in Montreal, does 
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more than cutting, he lays the patterns out, he uses the knife and cuts the pieces; 
whereas, in this company the cutters’ work is restricted by the division of labour 
to the highly skilled operations. 

Q. Of cutting?—A. Yes, and the boys or apprentices must follow around 
and do a lot of operations which in other shops are done by the cutters them- 
selves. 

Q. That is one illustration, does that same thing hold throughout the vari- 
ous operations in the plant?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, they have increased largely the number of operations on 
each coat?—A. I believe they have over 80 odd operations on a coat. 

Q. As against?—A. 60 to 65. 

Q. In their plant. 


Mr. Factor: 60 to 65 is the normal amount? 
The Witness: It seems about the average in other Montreal shops. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. They can employ more inexperienced help because the operation is a 
more simple one?—A. Yes, they develop more simple operations. 
The company employs relatively a high proportion of female workers. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Are female workers more efficient at this kind of work than the men?— 
A. I do not know, sir. There are certain operations which you nearly always 
find men doing—putting in sleeves and certain technical operations, and most of 
the operators you see doing them are men, and they usually have a higher pro- 
portion of male operators in the Montreal shops than this company shows. 

The company pays lower wages to male employees than to experienced 
female employees. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That condition was seen also in the shoe industry. It is a rather peculiar 
condition. It seems to me that the men have been getting the worst of it both 
in the shoe industry and in this industry. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): It is a question of the minimum wage law, is it 
not? 


The Witness: They are obeying the minimum wage law as to women to-day. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Yes, but there is a minimum wage law which fixes the minimum wage as 
to women but which has not fixed it as to men?—A. No, sir. 

The labour cost of manufacturing a suit coat is lower than would obtain 
under union schedules. 

This company employs two labour contractors who operate on the company’s 
premises. One is a limited company which makes trousers, and vests are made 
5y another contractor. A brief examination of the available records of these 
contractors discloses the following information: firstly, the limited company 
making the trousers was incorporated in July, 1933, and had complete records 
showing hours of labour and experience of female workers. The payrolls exam- 
ined showed that 6-7 per cent of the experienced and 66-7 per cent of the inex- 
perienced females received less than the minimum wage, the combined percentage 
being 29-2 per cent which is 9:2 per cent more than allowed under the Minimu 
Wage ACt. J, : 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And this contractor is the man who received 45 cents a pair for trousers? - 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Is this contractor controlled or owned by the manufacturing company ?— 
A. I do not believe he is, sir. 
Q. He is an independent contractor?—-A. As far as I know. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. He just operates for this company?—A. Yes, in the adjoining room. 

There were 24 females employed who received an average hourly wage of 
30°73 cents but the average paid to the 16 male employees for the same period 
was only 16-52 cents per hour for the same period. 

Q. And that is half the minimum wage’?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is in the pants department?—A. In the pants contracting. The 
vest contractor had very incomplete wage records but examination of the payroll 
for a week in March, 1934, disclosed 40 per cent of the female workers receiving 
less than the minimum wage. The average hourly wage for all females was 28-1 
cents per hour and for men 36 cents per hour. 

Q@. On vests?—A. On vests they paid the men a great deal more than they 
did in the case of pants. 

Q. Schedule Q-12 shows the cost of manufacturing, selling price, mark-up, 
etc., on merchandise sold to department stores and statements G-8 and G-9 show 
comparisons of manufacturing costs in several Montreal factories and costs in 
factories of departmental stores and other shops in Ontario. 

Statement Q-11 shows wage statistics in comparative form as obtaining in 
Montreal and Toronto shops. 

Q. With reference to company “A,” we have had in evidence so far a large 
number of examples of suits made by this firm—specially made-to-measure suits 
with laid down cost $16.48 selling price $25, mark-up $8.51, percentage of 
mark-up to cost 51-67 per cent. Made-to-measure suits for men $19.13 laid down 
cost, selling price $30, mark-up $10.86, 56-81 per cent of mark-up to cost. Two- 
pant suits laid down cost $17.07, selling price $28.40, mark-up $11.33, 66-38 per 
cent on cost. The next one—laid down cost $17.08, selling price $28.46, mark-up 
$11.38, 66-67 per cent on cost. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. You say that Q-11 shows the comparative wage in Montreal and Toronto 
shops. I cannot make that out?—A. Q-11 shows the average hourly wage 
paid to female pieceworkers divided as experienced and inexperienced; inex- 
perienced men having less than two years’ experience, and the average hourly 
wage to all female workers in five factories. 

Q. Where, in Quebec or Ontario?—A. Some in each. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Where is “D”?—A. “D” is in the country in Quebec. 

Q. Where is “C”?—A. “C” is in the city of Montreal, “A” is in the 
city of Montreal, ‘‘B” is in the city of Montreal and “G” is in Toronto. 

Q. “G” is the only one in Ontario?—A. Yes, in that statement. 
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Statement No. Q-11 | 

ComPARATIVE WaGe Statistics of MANuractuRERS oF Men’s CLorHING IN SPRING or 1934 
aS asa 2s sR RS RRR ES be Ci en nee cram cette ERNE nn EE 
 ———  ————————————————————————— —_——————————————————————_ 


Manu- Manu- Manu- Manu- Manu- 
— facturer | facturer | facturer | facturer | facturer 
ca I ye a Bi UT Wi hal Bo GY 


i | i | | 


cts cts cts. cts cts 
Average Hourly Wages Paid— 
Female Pieceworkers— 
Hix perienceds: a. wale pxemeacei Se een seine 19.7 29.3 30.0 29.0 34.7 
Tes Perienved. oyster hatteses oo eters te 16.0 19.9 2152 15.7 20.7 
All Female sPieceworkers,. v.c..022. ...- 20. 19.5 27.7 26.1 27.6 gout 
Male Workers— 
(No details available as to experience)..... 27.0 51.7 22.6 42.2 57.5 
Average hourly Wage of all Workers........... 21.6 41.7 24.6 35.8 42.5 
Classification of Employees— 
Female Pieceworkers— Y % % % % 
PIXDETIOMCEC Rama ois pu iatee g meatinels sa tie oe 53 335 32 394 583 
Inéxpertenced aos. Biel. lay. LA. ue 19 3 25 4 42 
Total se GI AlOne he cio been ae ols ae ees 72 4] 57 44 63 
MaletWorkérsi et, Sleek 0 Boh a. 28 59 43 56 37 
PSO Genes eee nae SIS On Ce aeche a ive efeneteete 100 100 100 100 100 


Nots.—The above statistics do not reflect wages paid by labour contractors who manufacture trousers 
and waistcoats for the following of the above Companies:— 


Manufacturer ‘‘C’’ 
Manufacturer ‘‘A”’ 
Manufacturer ‘‘B”’ 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That indicates that in the case of “D” company the average wage to 
all workers was 21-6 as against “G” 42-5?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Just double in the Toronto company?—A. That is the highest and the 
lowest. 
Q. And in the “A” company 24-6—that is the company we have just 
been dealing with—is the average wage to all workers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. May I ask you, without disclosing any names in this Toronto schedule, 
how you arrived at that? Where did you get the information—from the factory 
or where?—A. One of the investigators for the committee made examination of 
this manufacturer in connection with another angle and made a report to us 
as to these costs. 

Q. And these are the wages paid in that manufacturer’s plant?—A. Yes, 
sir. I think I have been talking about the wrong one. The statistics shown 
for “G” are our own investigation. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Your own investigation of the wages in that factory?—A. Yes. 
(). And that is the factory of a departmental store in Toronto?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. But that does not show the accurate wage picture in Toronto?—A. There 
are other plants paying higher wages, I understand, but we happened to have 
these costs available, resulting from this investigation of the department store 
and I had them inserted here for comparative purposes to show us the com- 
Bea cost of making a suit and paying labour in Toronto as against Mont- 
real. 
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Q. We will get the wage schedule for the other manufacturers?—A. Yes. 
The significant point in this statement Q-11 as far as manufacturer “A” 
goes is the fact that he is by far the lowest in the average wage paid to male 
workers which is 22-6 cents per hour, and the next lowest is the Montreal 
manufacturer who pays 27 cents an hour, whereas the other Montreal manu- 
facturers pay 51-7 and 42-2 cents per hour and the Toronto manufacturer pays 
57 cents an hour. Having the lowest wage paid to male workers, the percentage 
of male workers employed is 43 per cent of the total which is not out of line 
with the Montreal manufacturers and is much higher than the Quebec country 
manufacturer or manufacturer “‘G” in Toronto. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And these wages you have referred to do not reflect the wages paid 
by the contractors for pants and vests for these firms?—A. No, sir. 

Q. These are only the wages on the coats for these firms?—-A. For com- 
pany, A”. 

Q. So that on a comparison of wages for all the operations which are 
performed in other factories by the various companies this would not be a 
correct comparative statement of the wages on the whole suit?—A. No; not 
entirely, sir. 

Q. All right. Take the next company?—A. Company “ B.” This company 
was incorporated under letters patent by the Dominion of Canada in February, 
1933, and has carried on business in the city of Montreal as manufacturers of 
men’s suits and overcoats. The overcoats and suits of this company are high 
quality merchandise and sell considerably higher than sales in company “A” 
—they are a little better than company “ A.” 

Q. The merchandise sells at a better price than company “A,” and is a little 
higher quality again?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is, perhaps, the highest quality we have?—A. Possibly, sir. 

The authorized capital is $100,000 of which $40,000 is issued. The com- 
pany’s financial position shows a net worth at 30th November, 1933, of $53 ,655 
and there appears to be adequate working capital for current needs. Operations 
have not been particularly profitable, and although small profits were made in 
1929, 1930 and 1931, moderate losses were encountered in 1932 and 1933. An 
analysis of the sales for the year ended 30th November, 1933, showed that sales 
to departmental stores were approximately 65 per cent of the total sales of the 
company, the balance being made to smaller retailers throughout Canada. The 
company’s largest customer purchased $108,000 and sales to the next largest 
customer amounted to $55,000—these comparing with total sales for the year of 
approximately $300,000. 

Q. To these two departmental stores $163,000 of their goods were sold out 
of a total of $300,000?—A. Yes, sir. There appeared to be very little uniformity 
in the prices charged various classes of customers and a number of sales were 
made at reduced prices where stock was being cleared. Sales to the largest 
department store in certain cases were made at an average price for a number 
of garments from several regular price ranges, but no conclusion was reached as 
to the spread in prices to department stores and others. 

A comparison was made of the number of labour costs of making men’s 
suits with two pairs of trousers and men’s overcoats in the spring of 1933 and in 
the fall of 1933 after the Montreal strike, as follows: In the spring the total 
direct labour was $4—$2 in making the coat, 30 cents for the vest, two pair of 
trousers $1 and 70 cents for cutting. After the spring the coat cost $2.25, the 
vest 35 cents, the trousers $1.10 and the cutting 75 cents, or a total of $4.45, an 
increase of 45 cents after the strike. 
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Q. In this plant, manufacturing the highest grade clothing, the direct labour 
was $4 in a suit that sells for $30 to $35?—A. Before the strike, sir—$4.45 after 
the strike. The trimmings in this case amounted to $2.50, the overhead allow- 
ance was 50 cents, making a total cost exclusive of cloth before the strike $7, 
and $7.45 afterwards. The costs of overcoat are as follows: direct labour $3.60 
before the strike and $4.32 afterwards; trimmings were $2.65 in each period. 
The overhead was 50 cents in each period, making a total cost exclusive of the 
cloth of $6.75 in the spring, and $7.47 in the fall of 1933 after the strike. The 
costs are higher than at the other plants reviewed which appears to be due partly 
to the higher quality garment manufactured by this company and partly due to 
the greater proportion of garments made to special specifications. 

The company operates a union shop and, with the exception of cutters and 
foremen, most of the employees are paid on a piecework basis. The results of 
an examination of the payroll records of females for the two weeks ended 31st 
March, 1934, and 24th March, 1933, are shown in statement 25. While the 
wages paid in the 1933 period were above the minimum wage rates, in the March 
1934 period, 47:4 per cent of the female workers received less than the minimum 
wage set by the Quebec Minimum Wage Board. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Based on the piecework basis? 


The Witness: 57 per cent of the total employees in March, 1934, were male 
workers who, excluding cutters and foremen, received an average, hourly wage 
of 42-22 cents. Contrary to the general trend in this industry, the wages paid 
in 1934 were considerably lower than those paid in 1933. 

The CuatrmMan: Due to switching to piecework? 

The Witness: No, I do not think so. I think in 1933 they were consider- 
ably above the average in their wage scale. 

Mr. Hears: After the increase of pay after the strike, the wages are lower 
now than they were before. 


The Wirness: The costs I gave you after the strike, sir, are in the fall of 
1933. The earnings that were compared at the present time are in March, 1934, 
and it appears the decrease has taken place during the winter of 1933 and 1934. 

Mr. Heaps: It is strange after they received an increose of 10 to 15 per 
cent that their earnings would be lower now than they were previously, 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: The wages paid by this firm are shown in comparative 
form of the Montreal and Toronto factories on 9-11. 


The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Give us the next firm, You have some samples of this 
firm and the records show that to one department store the laid-down cost was 
$19.15, the selling price $29.50, a mark-up of $10.35 or 54 per cent; a four-piece 
suit laid down at $18, selling price $29.50, a mark-up of $9.50 or 52 per cent. 
Then we have a three-piece made-to-measure suit laid down at $17.67, selling 
price $26.50, a mark-up of $8.83 or 50 per cent; then we have a four-piece suit 
made to measure, laid down at $17.03, a selling price of $25, a mark-up of 
$7.97, or 46-8 per cent. 

The Cuarrman: Company “ B.” 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Company “ B.” 

The Cuamrman: The next is company “C.” , 

The Witness: This company was incorporated under letters patent of the 
Dominion of Canada in May, 1925, and has carried on business in Montreal as 
manufacturers of men’s wear, including suits, overcoats, and, topcoats. The 
issued capital is $35,000. The net worth at 31st December, 1933, was $124,237. 
and the company’s working capital appeared sufficient for current needs. The 
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company earned large profits in 1929 and 1930, and smaller profits in the years 
1931 and 1933, although the volume of the business increased considerably the 
latter years. Substantial salaries were paid to the owners. 
The bulk of this company’s sales, which approximate $1,100,000 per annum, 

has been to departmental stores as follows:— 

1931, 74 per cent of total sales. 

1932, 74 per cent of total sales. 

1933, 64 per cent of total sales. 


The largest single customer is one of the department stores to which approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the company’s sales were made in each of these three years, 
The company also sells to smaller retailers throughout Canada. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Sales to this company would run to approximately half a million dollars? 
—A. Half a million dollars. ) 

Q. To the largest departmental store?—A. An extensive analysis of the 
sales was made to determine the comparative prices at which merchandise was 
sold to large and small customers. In many instances, sales to departmental 
stores were made at an average price and included garments from several dif- 
ferent price ranges, but generally it would appear that the departmental stores 
purchased at 5 per cent to 74 per cent lower prices than the smaller dealers. 

The trend of the labour costs for the past five years is illustrated by the 
following statement showing the relation of wages expense, including contractor’s 
labour, to the total cost of manufacturing for each year. In 1929 the percentage 
of the labour costs to the total cost was 28-3; in 1930, it was 27-1 per cent; in 
1931, it was 26-6 per cent; in 1932, it was 25 per cent, and in 1933, it increased 
to 28 per cent. 

Q. As a result of the strike?—A. Yes. It should be borne in mind that for 
the years 1929— 


Mr, Nasu: Those comparisons are on the total cost, including material. 


By Mr. Sommerville i 


Q. Again the same condition prevails with reference to the 
é¢ A 

Q. The drop in wages may be considerably more because of the drop in 
price of the material?—A. Yes. It should be borne in mind that for the years 
1929, 1930, 1931, the cost of material has fallen, so that the drop of wages was 
probably more pronounced than these figures indicate, and in September, 1933, 
a strike had the effect of increasing wages paid by this company generally from 
15 to 18 per cent. 

Comparative costs of making ready-made suits, made to measure suits and 
overcoats, are shown in statement Q-6. The statistics as to the made to meas- 
ure suits are included because of the fact that this company supplied one of 
the departmental stores with a large number of made to measure suits for its 
special sales in 1932 and 1933. Reference to these suits was made in the report 
on that department store. Do you want Q-6? The company operates a union 
shop and, with the exception of cutters and foremen, practically all employees 
are paid on a piecework basis. Wages were analysed for four consecutive weeks 
in March 1933 and 1934. Except for the week ended 17th March, 1934, for 
which records were available of hours worked by female pieceworkers, employees’ 
time cards were not regularly punched, either in 1933 or 1934. 

Q. So it was impossible to fix the available hours?—A. Yes; as a conse- 
quence, in order to obtain another basis of comparison on an hourly scale, it 


A. Company 
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was necessary to use the record of hours worked by female workers for the week 
ended 17th March 1934; and further to assume that male and female workers 
worked the same number of hours, and that the weekly number of hours worked 
during the 19383 and 1934 periods were the same. 

@. That is an assumption you had to make?—A. Yes. The results of this 
analysis are set out in statement Q-7. This statement shows higher wages being 
paid to all classes of workers in 1934 than in 1933. It will be noted that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the female workers were not fully experienced and that 
the number of male operators was 77 as compared to a total of 54 females. 

The minimum wage for fully experienced workers is 232 cents, and the 
average wages paid to this class of employee in 1933 is shown to be 26-2 cents 
per hour. 

Q. Less than the minimum wage?—A. Yes. This figure, however, is sub- 
ject to the accuracy of the estimates and assumptions made and should the 
actual number of hours worked in 1933 have been less than in the same period 
in 1934, the average hourly wage would be higher than shown. It is not pos- 
sible to get anything conclusive on that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Because of their records? 

The Wirness: They did not keep a record of their hours; the time clock 
is not punched, sir. 

The CHatrMAN: A firm like this ought to keep records for minimum wage 
purposes. 

The Witness: It should sir, yes. 

The CHARMAN: The minimum wage inspector could not possibly check 
it up; he would have to take their assertion. 


The Wirness: Yes, they would have to take their word. 
Mr. Nasu: He could check up the weekly wage paid. 
Che Cuamrman: He could not check the hours. 

Mr. Nasu: Only by the envelope, that is all. 


Lhe Wirness: There were no records to indicate the experience of male 
pieceworkers, but the average wages paid are shown to be almost double those 
paid to female pieceworkers, which is in direct contrast to Company “A” where 
examination showed half the male employees receiving less than the minimum 
wage for inexperienced girl apprentices. 

All the waistcoats are made by contractors on the company’s premises. A 
brief examination of the payrolls for March 1934 showed average weekly earn- 
ings of females to be $17.42 and male operators received an average of $24.90. 
A comparison of the effective hourly rates was not possible in the time avail- 
able, due to the condition of the wage records. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. This firm has contractors in the shop?—A. Yes, making waistcoats. 

(). A large proportion of the work was done by contractors in the shop ?— 
A. Yes. . 

Q. Of the total wage scale of $267,000 paid in 1932, how much was paid to 
contractors?—A. 1932? 

Q. Yes?—A. $267,000 altogether, $222,364 was paid to contractors as 
against $44,319 to their own employees. 

Q. Five to one?—A. Approximately. 


The Cuarrman: About five-sixths was paid to contractors? 
The Witness: Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


(). And the contractors at that time were contractors on vests and pants? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

(). They contracted for all of them? You have not any check on the wages 
paid in 1932 to these contractors?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The contractors did not keep records which enabled you to make a 
eheck on those? 


Mr. Factor: Except the payroll of 1934. 


The Witness: Yes, sir. Mr. Hurson, I believe, made an investigation of 
the particular transactions. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Give us the next transaction please, made to measure 
suits at $16.50. 


The Cuatrman: These are the famous $16.50 made to measure suits? 


The Witness: Yes sir. The first order of made to measure suits was 
taken in September 1932 and included 1,000 3 piece and 4 piece suits. This 
information was furnished by Mr. Hurson who made a detailed examination of 
the costs and the details of manufacturing these garments. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, the first $16.50 suit was made in this factory ?—A. In Septem- 
ber 1932. The first order this company made was in September 1932; I think it 
was almost the first as well. 

@. I understood that this is where the first suit came from?—A. I think sir, 
it was the first suit unless they made some in their own factory before. 

Q. At any rate, we have had information that in September and December 
they put on big sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1932?—A. Of these first suits, the three piece suits were sold at $11 
to the departmental store. 

@. And retailed by the department store at $16.50?—A. $16.50. The four 
piece suits were sold at $12.80. 

Q. Retailed at $21.50?—A. $21.50. In January 1933, a larger order was 
obtained and 2,160 suits were delivered. Of these, 1,092 suits were four piece 
suits, and 1,068 were three piece suits, and they were entirely manufactured 
by Company “C” and its labour contractor, with the exception of 260 suits 
which were made from the cloth of the departmental store, cut in the depart- 
mental store’s own workroom and completed by company “ C.” 

Q. This department store cut the cloth in its own factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. But it did not make up the cloth?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It was sent to Montreal to be made up?—A. Yes, sir: so that out of the 
2,160 suits, 1,900 were completely manufactured by Company “C” and 260 
were partially manufactured by the departmental store. 

. Yes?—A. The suits were made from various cloths ranging in cost from 
91 cents to $2.06 per yard, the distribution being as follows: 


8 suits with cloth at $ .91 per yard 


ay “ 1.034 
901 (a3 (73 74 a3 t ; joe (as (7 
160 (<3 (a3 79 (74 1 .213 (a3 (a5 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Would that be on account of the variation of the wages or the quality of 
the cloth?—A. It is a matter of the cloth, sir. 
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By Mr. Sommervtlle: 
Q. Will you continue?—A.. Yes. 
196 suits with cloth at $1.304 per yard 
‘ (z3 (75 (a3 (<3 


219 | rab 
4] (a3 (a3 (74 <4 1 Als (qs (a 
58 “ cc “ ““ ‘i 50 “c cc 
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Mr. SommeErVILLE: In other words, the majority of the suits were selected 
from a cloth at $1.17, when the cost of the other cloth was up to $2. 

Mr. Younc: These suits sold for two prices? 

Mr. SommeERVILLE: No, they sold for one price. The 3-piece suit was what? 

The Witness: $16.50, and the 4-piece for $21.50, retail. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you continue?—A. The price of the 3-piece suit on this particular 
order remained at $11, but the 4-piece suit was increased from $12.80 to $14.50. 
The cost and gross profit range of these suits was therefore as follows: (a) 3- 
piece suits, showing the low cost, the average cost and the high cost, based on the 
yardage used above, and the highest and lowest cost of the material in the 
average. 

Q. The labour in each case was the same?—A. Yes, the labour in each case 
was the same. 

Q. That is, the manufacturing cost— 


The CuairMAN: Fluctuated with the price. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. The manufacturing cost was $5.13?—A. Yes, for the 3-piece suit. 
Q. And that manufacturing cost covered overhead, trimmings? 
Mr. Factor: It is shown on 2-C. 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 
The Witness: Overhead, trimmings, trimming labour and cutting. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Let us have labour without trimming, direct labour? 
The CHaiRMAN: $4.40. 
The Witness: You want it without cutting? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Direct labour—no, with cutting?—A. Cutting is 75 cents; making coat, 
aes: making pants, 31 cents; making vest, 37 cents; a total without trimmings 
of $2.98. 

‘ ae $2.98 was the entire direct labour cost in the making of the $16.50 suit?— 
. Yes. 

Q. And with an addition of— —A. 57 cents for overhead. 

Q. With an addition of 31 cents more for a 4-piece suit?—A. Yes, about that. 

Q. No, 41 cents more?—A. Yes, 414 cents more for the 4-piece suit. 

Q. $3.39 for making the 4-piece suit?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Yes, labour cost?—-A. There is a certain element of labour in the over- 
head, in the way of foremen, repairing machines and so forth. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. That is before September?—A. Yes, this order was made in January. 


ae 
. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


7 Q. Yes?—A. The cost and gross profit range of these suits was therefore as 
ollows:— 


3-piece suits: Low cost Average High cost 
Material.. .. hs hla ehdie - ERIN; $2 96 $4 22 $ 6 69 
Manufacturing costes) 020) 26) 4. sk ks 5 13 5 13 5 13 

cg EMRGGT TU CS «Sari ae lie Rae $8 09 $9 35 $11 82° 


ooeerwemn ll tC] es 


This compared with the selling price of $11 for all the suits, so that the manufac- 
turer’s gross profit or loss on these suits is as follows: On the low cost suit he 
made gross profit of $2.91; on the average suit he made a gross profit of $1.65, 
and on the high cost suit a loss of 82 cents. 

Q. That is gross profit?—A. Gross all the way. 

Q. What are administrative costs? You have it on the next page set out as 
6-7 per cent for general overhead?—A. 6-7 per cent of the selling price. 

Q. That is $1.21 to be deducted from each of these to give the net profit ?—A. 
$1.21 from the 3-piece suit, yes. 

. From this 3-piece suit, the average suit, he had a gross profit of $1.65?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. If you deduct $1.21 for overhead, he had a net profit of 44 cents per suit 
for the 3-piece suit which he sold for $11?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the mark-up was $5.50, or the selling price was $16.502—A. The 
mark-up was to $16.50, yes. 
> Q. And on the most expensive material he had a gross loss of 82 cents?_—A. 

es. 
@. Plus administration of $1.21, or $2.03 gross loss?—A. Yes. 


The CHarrMANn: These are all manufacturers you are talking about? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. These are manufacturers?7—A. Manufacturers’ gross profit or loss, yes. 

Q. Then, take the 4-piece suit?—A. The material varied from a low of $4.09 
a suit, an average of $5.85 a suit, to a high of $9.27 a suit. The labour cost in all 
cases was $5.76, for the labour cost, the total manufacturing cost including trim- 
ming and overhead, making the total cost of $9.85 for the low cost suit, $11.61 
for the average and $15.03 for the high cost suit. They were sold at $14.50; 
in each case and resulted in a gross profit to the manufacturer on the low cost 
suit of $4.65; on the average, $2.89 a suit; and on the high cost suit a gross loss 
of 53 cents a suit. 

Q. Then your administrative cost was $1.599?—A. Yes. 

. For overhead?—A. Yes. 

. That taken from the average of $2.89 would leave $1.30 as the profit 
on a 4-piece suit?—A. Yes, on the average. 

. At $14.50?—A. Yes. 

. When he was selling it at $14.50?—A. Yes. 

. But for a large number of them he only got $12.80?—A. Yes. 

. Which would be a loss, which would make—A. There would be a differ- 
ence of $1.70, yes. | 

Q. But that would be a loss?—A. Applying administrative expenses he 
would show a net loss of 40 cents at a price of $12.80. 

Q. On the 4-piece suit, at the average cost of material?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, on the average 4-piece suit he lost money on the first two 
orders at $12.80?—A. Yes, at $12.80 he failed to recover his administration 
expenses by 40 cents a suit. 

Q. And he had upwards of 2,000 four-piece suits? 
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Mr. Factor: Not all of the average. 
The Witness: I don’t think he had as many as that. The September order 
was approximately 500 four-piece suits at that price. 


By Mr. Sommerville: | 

Q. What is that?—A. I think there were approximately 500 four-piece suits 
at that price in September. 

@. Yes. At that rate he would lose money on those 500 four-piece suits?— _ 
A. Yes. 

By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Do you mean 500 at the average price or 500 total volume?—A. The 
volume of 4-piece suits at that’ price was approximately 500. 

Q. At the average price?—A. Yes, at that price, selling at the price of 
$12.80. They increased the price of the 4-piece suit to $14.50, but on the first 
order that was taken the 4-piece suits were sold at a price which failed by 40 
cents to return to the manufacturer his administration and selling expenses, 
based on his 1932 operating statement. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. Will you continue with your narrative?—A. The costs are those appear- 
ing in the books of manufacturer “C” and have been adjusted only on the 
basis of the factory expense, as shown by the records. ‘Selling and adminis- 
trative charges for the year 1933 were equivalent to 6-7 per cent of total 
sales. Applying this percentage the following net margins are shown:— 

3-piece  4-piece 


suit suit 

Manufacturers’ gross profit on average cost.. .. .. .. .. $1 65 $2 89 
Less: 6.7 per cent of selling price for general overhead.. 1,21 1 59 
(Niet. DEON. cu fcas ot ce Ue LEN sah IRIS 2 Nee MR $0 44 $1 30 


The 4-piece suits sold at $14.50. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Is that 6-7 per cent fixed by the manufacturer?—A. No, that is what 
his expenses happened to be in that year. 

Q. Calculated?—A. Yes. A further investigation was made as to the costs 
of made-to-measure suits for a departmental store in March, 1933. This order 
covered 603 four-piece and 500 three-piece suits. The cost of cloth used for 
these suits was from 70 cents to $2.02 per yard, the average being $1.27. 
The comparative average costs of these suits were as follows:— 


3-piece 4-piece 

suit suit 

CHORIN SS Atte ag Gh need RR Se a a $4 13 $ 5 71 
Manufacturing scost. .0¢r 4) cane ee aay HO aoe 5. 13 5 76 
Potaliey « mt’ = Aas OU RPh. doy) BED A eee $ 9 26 $11 47 

Setliig prigeadt £0) piles vl) Sg egret eee ee et ene 11 00 14 50 
Gaossprotit tan Ve: Ay wctiae ot. hy beeen eee ae $ 1 74 $ 3 03 
Less: 6.7 per cent of selling price for general overhead.. i? } 1 59 
IN et? PrOHESS i Eg ROS OA one Bal. oak $ 0 53 $ 1 44 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is to say, when the 4-piece suit was selling for $14.50, he had 
$1.44 profit; but when it was selling for $12.50, he had a loss?—A. $12.80. 
Q. $12.80?—A. Yes. The first illustration showed an order in January 
when the average cost of the cloth was $5.85. The March order was made 


Pe 
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with slightly cheaper cloth which averaged $5.71; and the net profit was 
$1.44 as against $1.30 on the January sale. 

Q. Yes?—A. The increases in manufacturing costs resulting from the strike 
in September, 1933, were 494 cents and 575 cents on the 3-piece and 4-piece 
suits respectively. 

Mr. Sommervitue: In this company there are a large number of items in 
the records. Here are just a few of them:— 


Laid Initial 

down selling Initial mark-up 
4-piece ready-made suits: cost price Amount Percentage 

$10 68 $16 50 $5 82 54.5 

13 54 20 00 6 46 47.7 

13 69 20 00 6 31 46.1 

13 70 20 00 6 30 46.0 

12 43 18 00 bs sea f 44.8 
3-piece ready-made suits: 

12 26 17 50 5 24 42.7 
4-piece made-to-measure suits: 15 97 22.50 O.08 40.9 
4-piece ready-made suits: 

10 67 15 00 4 33 40.6 

11 84 16 50 4 66 39.3 

10 93 15 00 4 07 ny Wy 

12 48 16 50 4 02 my ARyA 


By Mr. Sommerviile: 

Q. Does company “C” have a contractor in the country ?—A. Not now, sir. 

Q. Well in 1932 did they have a contractor in the country ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in 1933?—A. I think it was during 1933 that they left. 

Q. Then company “D”?—A. Company “D.” This business was carried on 
up to 1929 as a partnership. 

Mr. Younc: Are they the same people as the other company? 

Mr. SommervitLeE: No, another firm. 

The Wirness: This company was incorporated under letters patent of the 
Dominion of Canada in June, 1929, with an authorized capital of 4,900 shares 
of preferred stock ($100) and 2,000 of no par value common shares. 

The company is engaged in the manufacture of men’s suits, overcoats, and 
topcoats. Its factory is located in a country town in the province of Quebec, 
where it employs approximately 230 workers. 

The company’s balance sheet at 30th November, 1933, shows a net worth 
of approximately $243,000 and the working capital appears to be sufficient for 
current needs. Operations during the past four years have resulted in small 
profits or losses, but a substantial profit was earned in 1929. During the past 
five years the company’s sales declined approximately 20 per cent in spite of 
the addition of a jobbing business in woollens. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What were the sales in 1933?—A. The sales for 1933, sir, were $784,000. 
An analysis of the sales for the year 1933 showed that 45 per cent of the total 
sales were to departmental stores. The company’s largest single customer was 
a department store, sales to which were approximately 30 per cent of the total 
for the year. | 

Comparisons were made of the prices at which goods were sold to depart- 
mental stores and smaller retailers, which indicated generally that the latter 
pay from 5 to 10 per cent more than the departmental stores. A number of 
special sales to a department store covered garments at a common price drawn 
from a number of varying price ranges. 

This company supplied a department store with about 3,000 made-to- 
measure suits during 1933 and a wide variation is apparent in the costs of 
individual suits sold at the same price. 
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By Mr. Sommerville; 


Q. Made-to-measure suits?—A. Yes, made-to-measure suits. 

@. That is part of this same $16.50?—A. Yes, and the same condition as 
to varying range of cloth occurs in this company. 

The labour costs were ascertained of ready-made and made-to-measure suits 
made in 1933 and these are set out in comparative form in schedule Q-8. 

These costs are considerably lower than obtained in the plants of the Mont- 
real manufacturer which were visited. 

his company has considerable investments in plant and machinery includ- 
ing buildings and partly as a result of this and low volume the overhead costs 
in the past several years have been high. For instance, the standard overhead 
on a ready-made suit in most Montreal factories is approximately 50 per cent, 
whereas the rates enforced in this company are almost double. This to some 
extent off-sets the advantages enjoyed by the company through the lower mini- 
mum wage schedules in effect in the town in which they operate and appears 
to account in a large measure for the company’s failure to earn larger profits. 

The company operates a non-union shop, paying most of its employees on 
a piece-work basis. In March, 1934, there were employed 166 female workers 
and 65 males. The proportion of inexperienced to total females was approxi- 
mately 27 per cent. 

Adequate records of the hours worked both in 1933 and 1934 were available 
and detailed records of the experience of individual female employees were also 
maintained. The payrolls for three consecutive weeks in March, 1934 and 1933, 
were analysed and the following information obtained as to average wages 
paid:— 


Female employees: ! 1934 1933 
Number employ ete at unsere aki: Ueclea aye Ema tot. cele 166 82 
Average hourly wage—all females... .. .. .. .. .. 1... 19 .5e. 16.8c. 
Average hourly wage to employees with over two years 


CXPCTECNCEL Nee ye ee SS eee, Cee ene ERE ree 19.7ce. 18e. 
Average hourly wage to employees with less than two 
Vearavpexperteriog yy, wei eit ke DUN £5 Bilt 16c. 14c. 
Male employees: 
Number entployedy srt AM oF ee TARR) OE OL ES 65 ae 
Average hourly wage.. .. .. 27¢: 25.6c. 


These wages are lower than paid generally in Montreal clothing factories, 
anu the minimum wage schedules in force in this town are considerably lower 
than those for the city of Montreal. It was noted, however, that in both of the 
periods examined, the requirements of the Minimum Wage Act were not 
observed. In the 1933 period 53 per cent of the experienced and 9 per cent of 
the inexperienced females or 45-6 per cent of all females received less than mini- 
mum wages— 

The Cuamrrman: For the year 1933?—A. In the 1933 period. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. May I ask at this point if, under the Minimum Wage Act of Quebec, 
the employer is not compelled to send in a list of wages paid to employees?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, these lists evidently have gone to the officials of the Minimum Wage 
Law in Quebec?—A. Yes. 

(). Has this firm been prosecuted, do you know?—A. I do not know of any 
prosecution against this company, sir. In the 1934 period the percentage failing 
to receive the minimum wage was 24-8 per cent. Wages earned by individual 
operators varied widely and while some earned considerably in excess of the 
minimum, others fell below by a substantial margin, in some cases receiving less 
than two-thirds of the legal minimum wages. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
©). Before we pass from a consideration of this factory here are some mark- 
ups of sales by this company to one of the departmental stores on the records 
at present:— 


Laid Initial Mark-up 

down selling Amount Percentage 
3-piece made-to-measure suit. . . . $11 73 $16 50 $477 40.7 
4-pieceready-made. ......-. 11 84 16 50 4 66 53 | 
4-piece made-to-measure. .... . ro-O7 22 00 6 03 OL at 
3-piece made-to-measure. . ... . 12 26 16 50 4 24 34.6 
WAGECOUSA Torte) sas se ey 13 60 25 00 11 40 83.8 
PeeTgOOws tes rg h a ele & 4 ve. vader’ 7 51 11 00 3 49 46.5 


On the question of cost of manufacture of overcoats and top coats, going 
back to company “C,” schedule Q-6:— 
STATEMENT No. Q-6 
MEN’S CLOTHING MANUFACTURER “C” 


Exampies or Unit Cost or Men’s WEAR EXCLUSIVE oF Cost OF CriotH, BAsED oN LABour Rates BEFoRE 
AND AFTER STRIKE DURING SEPTEMBER, 1933 


See ee ee a a SS ES aS SI A eS ESS 
Ne ere eee 


Prior to After Percentage 

2nd September, 2nd September, increase 

—— 1933 1933 in cost 
of Labour 


3-piece 4-piece 3-piece 4-piece 


$ $ $ $ 
Ready-made Suits— 
CATER ie hat caicap coe arurslaerne viavet aces mien ah aesi-atb eS 0.35 0.45 0.35 0.45 
WEREAUE COAG yee heed nea as esis a eee HY i) A691! 1.51 1.82 1.82 
Wha kane Pain ta recktrey. a rer! s ane alee orden oes 0.30 0.60 0.37 0.74 
IVE PON ORE Sai oy ATR orcs dos act see. states eras omemeed 0.37 0.37 0.403 0.404 
Trimmings (inc. thread 10c.)..............-- 1.58 1-73 1.58 1. %3 
4.11 4.66 4.524 5.144 
Cvernead werd all a. Sareea «A Pew tides i oe 3 0.48 0.56 0.56 0.65 
PISO G ANN is eked tn RU RE eB aaa aol acts 4.59 5.22 5.084 5.793 16% 
Made-to-measure Suits— 
DSi) at eee ot US Cone 2 ARN AnD n Darunetiee wl 0.75 0.85 0.75 0.85 
Malema ate) cute. lel GARD tant 1.55 $255 1.87 1.87 
ial ie FATES. Ge AiBeib esa cals ved sce base eee ss O31 0.61 0.37 0.74 
IVER SU ORY OBAMA ob ahi miele aes isk wereh seer 0.37 0.37 0.403 0.403 
Trimmings (inc. thread 10c.)................ 1.58 Li7s 1458 1.73 
4.56 ey ut 4.97% 5.594 
OPE OAC TAN Me ais os oe Gu smliatis Meo b a cise ale oR 4 O57 0.65 0.65 0.74 
Totaly eee. bd. Pe, Adee ce IN eds 5.138 5.76 5.623 6.334 14% 
Overcoats| Topcoats |Overcoats| Topcoats 
Coats— 
CGV TE pe ge VB aaa Oe a eget le Or 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 
ECB re bay oll ED I oy UN A ee Mer od Lace 1.84 Pea Vy! 2.22 2.02 
Trimmings (inc. thread 10c.)..............-. 1.69 1.59 1.69 1.59 
3.88 3.65 4.26 3.96 
Onverhdad}isrce. Bol) eed jtinia dee eRe ee 0.35 0.3384 “i O74) 0.38 
Wes 8 Me EO er A ee Te 4.23 3.98 4.67 4.34 16% 
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STATEMENT No. Q—7 


MEN’S CLOTHING MANUFACTURER “C” 


SUMMARY oF WAGES Pain During Four Consecutive WEEKS IN Marcu 1934 anv 1933 


0ohnanhao0————S=S eee 


Employees with | Employees with less 
over two years’ than two years’ 
experience experience 


1934 1933 1934 1933 


All Employees 


1934 1933 


Female Employess— 
Number of Employees.............. 54 46 44 38 10 8 


*Average hours worked per week.... 46.9 46.9 46.9 46.9 46.9 46.9 
Average weekly earnings............ $12.98 $11.71 $13.74 $12.30 $9.63 $8.91 
*Average hourly tate,....°....... °°, $0.27.7 $ 0.2 $0.29.3 | $0.26. $0.19.9 $0.18 .9 
Male Employees— k 
Number of Employees.............. UY 57 Information not Information not 
available available 
*Average hours worked per week.... 46.9 46.9 Information not Information not 
; available available 
Average weekly earnings............ $24 24 $23 .65 Information not Information not 
available available 
*A verage, hourly rate, 0.) 3.2... $0.51.7 | $0.50.4 Information not Information not 
available available 


aan eee ek ee ee ee 


* Nore:—The wage and time records were very incomplete and number of hours worked by both 
male and female employees are estimated as described in the accompanying report. 


The Witness: This shows the costs before and after the strike. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Well, after the strike?—A. After the strike, on an overcoat the cutting 
was 3d cents; making $2.22; trimmings (including 10 cents for thread) $1.69, or 
a total cost of $4.26 without overhead; overhead 41 cents, total $4.67 before 
adding the cost of the cloth. 

(. The direct labour on an overcoat was $2.22?—A. Yes. 

Q. Cutting is 35 cents?—A. Yes. 7 

Q. And $2.50 is the labour involved in an overcoat?—A. Yes. 

. On overcoats we had examples of them selling for $25?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And top coats?—A. The cutting is 35 cents; making $2.02, or a total 
of $2.37 direct labour. 


The CHarrMan: For the labour in making a top coat. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River) : 


Q). What is the difference between an overcoat and a top coat?—A. A top 
coat 1s a spring or fall coat, a light coat usually unlined or just partly lined. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. On these overcoats from this same company “C” the laid down cost 
was $12.65; selling cost $12.50; mark-up $11.45 or 83-8 per cent, that is, the 
mark-up represents three times the amount of the entire making including trim- 
mings. Now then, there is one schedule ()-8°—A. Schedules Q-8 and Q-9 should 
be taken together, sir, 
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StateEMENT No. Q-8 


CoMPARISON oF MANUFACTURING Costs or Men’s Suits Prior TO SrerTEMBER, 1933 
——————————————————————————— sD? on ee_ oor 


Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- 
— facturer |facturer |facturer |facturer |facturer |facturer | facturer 
“eé ” ES (an oA a ad Te A ge: gl (S aitd 


Biv j $ cts | $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts. 
Ready-made suit with 2 pairs of Trousers— 
Labour (Direct)— 


Cnt OW BDO occ sen ae es een ee 1.30 151 1.60 2.00 1.79 2.00 2.34 
Voesi=-Owinshons eS cela sane e.- 6-4. De RN Sih I yc ook eal gat Son led UB 1 Oe Paterna of 0.48 
eS MINE CTOPRT: ae debit eo e a ss Oral 0.34 Det U eal een te ge AY AEE) bel Hansa nec es 
Trousers (2)—own shop............+++- OSDAT HE PEA Ge Si: COREL Teese hide 1.13 
—COnthACtOl soos; ches Fall eeeh ee «- 0.60 0.86 US OO Mertens cee one OASTO A ae RPE 

PEE coi cine REE AE Os Ae 6 ra gions 0.55 0.45 0.47 0.70 0.56 0.41 0.60 
Other Labour (Direct)....4. avis... -) [eee - ele oe eee fe ee tee [nee ees OO th evkiateadoee 0.16 
Tota. Direct Labour s ss ascieina.b-s 262 2.87 aene 4.00 3.66 3.61 4.71 

ERA TTUYILIO AE a ba teh ends oe dee Bo enya py 2.06 ie 215 2.00 20 in 1.89 Ze 
Overhead (including indirect labour)...} 1.12 0.46 0.50 0.50 1.50 1.86 2.23 
Total Cost exclusive of Cloth..| 5.80 5.06 5.92 7.00 100 7.36 9.67 


rere ee 


STaTEMENT No. Q-9 


COMPARISON OF MANUFACTURING COSTS OF Men’s Suits AFTER SEPTEMBER, 1933 


CO nn EET TEE 


Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- | Manu- Manu- 
— facturer |facturer |facturer |facturer |facturer |facturer | facturer 
66 ? ES se By Nig be ele) é 9 Soi Che AOR: 


eons se | | a eS ee ee ee a Se SC |e La CL Ge 


g cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts. $ cts. 
Ready-made suit with 2 pairs of Trousers— 
Labour (Direct)— 


CGAE= OWI SUD fitter ets Wate wtale giacssin's 1.30 1.82 1.86 papas 1.96 ba 9 2.34 
WBE —O WTSLLOD:. |b wpetessfsteei « onarspernn tipi 0. 23. Sh eT OL AS! OVA aes, 0.48 
B= CONTACTO Lett. 1 eye Sere Eble: Sera 0.40 0.36 ORB OF ee eee: ees MU iy Ruta Bll 
Trousers (2)—own shop...........-.-+- 0.54 C27 aes Vb akee ar ch Geek ha OOF ei eics aun 1.13 
SOON tTACEOr Gee Men cal te eee | see eee on 0.90 PAL QE aie ard Bee pO Oaks | ake eve - 

ee ee ea re Ore he cca hy bau 0.55 0.45 0.53 0.75 0.62 O57 0.60 
Other apoE CDiveCt) cc te eae es fee et te ees ee fg ate reece DOF eG 2) 0.16 
Total Labour (Direct):.......:. 2.62 3.41 3.65 4.45 4.01 4.27 4.71 

PATEL TNUTS «Leeks « Anitad tn ombel a 64 2.06 Ls 2.30 2.50 Zi 2.09 ares. 
Overhead (including Indirect Labour)....} 1.12 0.54 0.50 0.50 1.45 1.88 2.28 
Total Cost, exclusive of Cloth..| 5.80 5.68 | 6.45 7.45 7,60 8.24 9.67 
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Statement No. Q-10 


CoMPARISON OF MAaNurFAcTURING Costs or Mrn’s Surts—Mapzr To Muasure Suits For SprEclan 
DEPARTMENTAL SToRE SALES IN 1933 


ean aE DA ACTA ONSEAAMEMAI  l) tes las ot eR RNERALL Ra A ees be Lee Speen ca 4 ERE! 
ee 
Manufacturer ‘‘C”’ 


Manu- |————————————_| Manu- Manu- 
— facturer | Prior to After facturer | facturer 
‘eT? Sept., Sept., copies “a” 
1933 1933 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Made to Measure (one trouser) Suits— 
Labour-Direct— 
Making Coat—own Shop...:.............cc05. 1.30 1.55 1.87 1.79 2.06 
Vést—awnh Shop. S025 ee Wet idl aaah pak Bd Mag, 9 21 ook G 0.38 0.43 
sO ULM Gat) Oe Cos wise ce ees eee 0.40 OF80 PU ee ee 
Trousers—Own Shop.................. O27 Oost Mere 0.42 0.51 
FA ONUPACCON, cc che cede aL ec ee MeL ke eee ad: 0.37) joss: oie 
RUUD AR A OER ai napaty Somme enaal PNET e the oh 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.56 1.10 
Otter labours Ieee. ag ALG uaviee ogee nuke he aac ee Lee eee IL Cet ea 0.21 
Total Labour Diréat ited od. kh 2.55 3.01 3.39 Po Bi. 4.31 
PUUOTING LS ob: Lee fey ee ee j Oe en Rt ee, 1.91 1.58 1.58 FAT 2.20 
Overhead (including indirect labour)............. 1.09 0.57 0.65 1.50 1.29 
Total Cost exclusive of cloth.......... ahi ts) 5.16 6562 6.82 7.80 


The Witness: These schedules show the costs before and after the strike. 
Statement Q-8 is before and statement Q-9 is after the Montreal strike. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Well, this is the comparison?—A. Of ready-made suits with two pairs 
of trousers. 

Q. Let us take it after the strike then; that illustrates existing conditions.— 
A. Yes. This is statement Q-9. 

Q. And this illustrates the cost of making a ready-made suit with two pairs 
of trousers in seven different factories?—A. Yes sir, without cloth. 

Q. The manufacturing cost is the same irrespective of the cloth used?—A. 
Yes, I think in most of these factories it is the same. 

Q. And four of these factories are in the province of Quebec?—A. Yes sir. 

@. And three are in Ontario?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Which three are in Ontario?—A. The last three. “ Liked Ger Ay ane 
“B” are in the province of Quebec, the first four. “E,” “F,” and “G” are in 
the province of Ontario. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Yes, and that indicates what, Mr. Glassco?—A. The coat, which is in 


many cases made in the company’s own shop, in the manufacturer’s own shop, 
cost: — 


ln"the Case “Of rompany rane aioe me uke ee rian Bish 
. . Ce ee et Oe, ke eee ee Teme) 
a is c NA eae acs |, kee A, 20) Sea 
* " i! A al MI A el Mia tale aint 
This is the direct labour cost of the coat. 
Ty ie Case vol company (ihe. in! 4). Ov anne $1 96 
‘ i BH nis eV mee 2. Ly SUNN Re 
() ts : to OP ae Sou Reeb haat Me aaa 


Q. That is, the cost in company “G” for making that coat is $1.04 more 
than company “D ”?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. $2.34 as compared with $1.30?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Almost an 80 per cent increase?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Well, is it the same kind of coat?—A. Yes, I think they are comparable, 
sir. 
Q. With the same kind of workmanship in both coats?—A. They are coats 
that sell at the same retail price. 
Q. But there might be a good deal more workmanship in one coat than in 
another?—A. Those coats sell at about $25. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Is it not easier to make a coat of one kind of cloth than another ?—A. 
Not in the ordinary run of woollens, sir, Certain material is handled more 
easily, 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. At any rate, that is the statement given to you and taken by you from 
the books of the various companies showing comparable suits?—-A, As nearly 
comparable as we could find. 

Q. Now vests?—A. The vest made in the shop of company “D” costs 
23 cents, 

Q. That is in the country in Quebec?—A. Yes, sir. In company “C” it 
cost 40 cents, the contractor making the vest. Company “A” paid 36 cents by 
contract; company “B” paid 35 cents by contract; company “ E,” in Ontario, 
made in own shop, cost 42 cents; company “F” paid 35 cents by contract; 
company “G,” cost 48 cents made in own shop in Toronto. 

Q. Then the trousers?—A. Manufacturer “D” in his own shop paid 54 
cents; manufacturer “C” in his own shop paid 74 cents, The contractor of 
manufacturer “A” received 90 cents; the contractor of manufacturer “B” 
received $1.10; manufacturer “E,” own shop, cost 94 cents; the contractor of 
manufacturer “ F ” received $1.10; company “D,” own shop, $1.18. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is for two pairs of trousers?—A. Two pairs all the way through. 


By Mr. Sommerville: | 

Q. From 27 cents a pair to 56 cents a pair is the difference?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the next?—A. The cutting, 55 cents for manufacturer “ D”; manu- 
facturer “C” 45 cents; manufacturer “A” 53 cents; manufacturer “B” 75 
cents; 62 cents for company “EK”; company “PF” 57 cents; company “G” 
60 cents—ranging from 45 cents to 75 cents. 

Other direct labour not allocated to the above operations or garments:— 


yin ecber i heey ly th oe OM ee Cells 
fs ort poliosopt: Peat Ne WG TOS Ee G a lis ° 
Total direct labour :— 
te[0 11) 0: ay rN 0 Wino) SP ret OO esa aR a 5 
GPs pV tee T Wal heey, gata ain, duidt wh Oyal 
GO An?) te othe abd: ats prea hOoOt HIS. axes SOT. OD 
wf} 2 Rigen A . 4 45 
s ne Le aN) CAPSS Re Lae OMENS Spee BST met oy WM ee a 4 Ol 
“t GCG rue eran") UME ime a MURR SEAS Se AE RS Se? 5 
“ a es en eh GAME 41 


Q. Company “G” in Toronto, the direct labour then was $4.71 as com- 
pared with $2.62 in the country in Quebec?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And this firm made these in their own factory at $4.71 and bought at 
$2.62?A. Bought from a manufacturer whose costs were $2.62. 
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Q. In other words, that is a lower labour cost; what percentage would that 
be?—A. Almost 91 per cent. 

Q. That is the labour cost in the factory from which they were bought in 
Quebec, 90 per cent less than they could be made in their own factory ?—A. Not 
that much, not 90 per cent less; the costs in the Toronto factory were 90 per 
cent more than the costs of the country manufacturer. 

Q. Yes, in Toronto the direct labour cost is 90 per cent more than the 
Quebec direct labour cost in the country factory?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Youne: Was there any difference in the quality of the suits? 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: They were the same suits. 
Mr. Youne: There might be a difference in the quality of the material. 


Mr, SoMMERVILLE: People had to pay the same price for them. 
The Cuamrman: As a matter of fact, they were the same class of goods, as 
near as our experts here could determine. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Then the overhead and trimmings?—A. The trimmings cost $2.06 for 
Company D, $1.73 for C, $2.30 for A, $2.50 for B, $2.17 for E, $2.09 for F, and 
$2.73 for G. The overhead including indirect labour was for Company D $1.12, 
Company C 54 cents, Company A 50 cents, B 50 cents, E $1.45, F $1.88, and G 
_ $2.23; making a total cost exclusive of cloth of $5.80 for Company D, $5.68 for 
C, $6.45 for A, $7.45 for B—these are the Quebec province manufacturers— 
$7.63 for E, and $8.24 for F, and $9.67 for G, these being in Toronto. 

Q. In other words, the total cost exclusive of cloth varied from $5.68 in 
Company C to $9.67 in Company G in Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. These were four-piece suits?—A. Four-piece suits. 

@. Company C in Montreal made them for a total cost exclusive of cloth 
at $5.68 as compared to $9.67 in a factory in Toronto, or $3.99 less?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was the firm that supplied most of the made-to-measure suits 
to the Toronto companies?—A. Manufacturer DY "Yes, 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Was $5.80 the selling price?—A. No, their selling price was $14.50. 

Q. $14.50 is what they sold it for to the distributor?—A. Yes, but these 
costs do not include the cloth. That is a difference of 70 per cent of the lowest 
price. 

By Mr. Factor: 


@. As a matter of fact, Company D was the one who supplied most?—A. 
Company D was the largest supplier, yes; twice as much as the others. 


By Mr. Young: 


@. Did the distributor pay all these factories the same price for that suit? 
—A. The distributor only bought from two, and I believe he paid the same price. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


(). There is just one further matter I would like to take up to-night, and 
that is overalls; we had some requests to look into the question of overalls?— 
A. I am afraid I have only one copy of that. 

The CuHarrman: Give it to us briefly. 

The Wirness: This company was incorporated in 1908 by its present pro- 
prietor, and was incorporated in 1913. Tts output is almost 100 per cent overalls, 
in the manufacture of which about 100 workers are employed. 

Q. Where is it located?—A. The company’s plant is located in the province 
of Quebec in the country district. During the past few years materials have been _ 


purchased from Canadian companies, 90 per cent from one larger supplier and 
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the balance from another. The company sells goods to large and small buyers 
throughout Canada, doing business in Ontario and the East by travellers and 
in the West they have representatives in the principal cities. 

1929, 1932 and 1933 the company made small profits, and in 1931 a total loss 
of about $13,000 which they suffered due to a fire which occurred. The company 
appears to have adequate working capital. An analysis was made of tthe sales 
for 1932 and 1933. The total sales to department stores in 1932 were 29-5 per 
- cent, and in 1933, 20 per cent of the total. The largest customer by far is one 
of the Western distributors. From an examination of selling prices it was found 
that price concessions to large buyers were made in a number of cases, but in 
numerous instances small retailers purchased small lots at prices approximately 
those quoted the largest customers. Most of the garments made by the company 
are made to order. No clearance sales of distress stock were found. 

@. Made-to-order overalls?—A. Yes. 

The CHairMAN: You mean, to fill large orders. 


The Witness: Made to a definite specification, and not made until the 
order was in hand. 


Mr. Factor: That is not the overalls of the former Prime Minister? 
The CHatrMAN: Not made-to-measure. 
The Witness: No, sir. 
Mr. SomMMeERVILLE: Made from orders. 
Mr. Factor: Did you see the overalls of the former Prime Minister? They 
were in the Mail and Empire l\ast night. 
Mr. Epwarps: Why say “ former’? 


The Witness: Examination of this company’s wages was rendered dif_fi- 
cult by the entire absence of records of hours worked by male and female piece- 
workers; moreover, there was no information on file to show the details of male 
pieceworkers employed. The results of our analysis are shown in statement R4. 


STATEMENT No. R-4 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND Hourty Rates ror MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS FOR THE THREE 
WrEKsS ENpDED 25TH Marcu 1934 


Experience Experience 
Total | 
— 2 Years or More Less than 2 Years 
Hours Amount Hours Amount Hours Amount 
Female Workers— 
Total average weekly 
hours and wages........ 4,239.17 $690.51 1,948.00 $351.85 2 Old ss $273 .00 
Total number of female 
Wopkerst. ULE ALG... OP ye. RTT SINE. Eiseeh nae ss 42 
Average weekly hours and 
wages for each female 
WOPKer sates vives Sheek 46.58 $ 7.59 48 .70 $8.79 47.88 $6.50 
WA Verge NOWELY Tale ne ig]. 28s ahs ben 1G BOG) «bya Ye caine BS COOOL st ie te see. 13 .57¢ 
Male Workers— 
Total average weekly 
hours and wages........ 510.83 $140.89 
Total number of male 
Wen g Ea aint hg Ora a eis eRe ae ot 10 
Average weekly hours and 
wages for each male 
WOT Wer f Altaf ae 51.08 $14.09 
Average houriyrate, oat ss ee te 21 208C 


By the Charman: 


Q. Is statement R-4 printed?—A. It is printed but the names are on it. 
This statement indicates that in March, 1934, out of 62 full-time workers 28, or 
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48 per cent, received wages below the minimum wage set by the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Board. The average wage per hour paid experienced operators 
was 18-2, and that paid to inexperienced operators was 13-5 cents. The average 
for piece-workers was 16-2 per hour, and the average for all men was 27:5. The 
hours used in these comparisons are those furnished us on estimates by the com- 
pany’s officials. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Estimated hours?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. And estimated wages?—-A. The wages were taken from the records shown 
by the pay-rolls. 
Statement R-5 gives examples of costs and price spreads to a western dis- 
tributor. 
SALES TO DEPARTMENTAL STORES StaTEMENT No. R-3 
Showing percentage to total sales 


Sales to 
Departmental Stores Total Departmental 
Year Sales Stores % 
Name Amount to Total Sales 
$ ets. $ ~~ cts. 

1932) | Army, .& Navy Stores; Regina... ....¢2 deh. auees. 8 56,598 05 
Army. & Navy Stores, Edmonton. 4... 6.2...) 0. se 1,086 81 
Can. Dept, Stores; Moncton. i.fu.. ot eee ee ee 439 97 
Can. Dept. Storesy T oronte i. oc. $. scala) eee 8,342 73 
TY Maton Co., Monotone. oer bre me ee ees 2,784 14 
Ti Katon' Co, Montreal ni): sceet’.2.), vas. Se 3 06 
Tea ton CG, LOT ONLO ui eke un cee aca Lk a 2,881 19 
Siunpson’ Ss; LOLONLO. tac coat ee re dee ee 1,436 67 
68,572 62 

Adjusted to eliminate Sales Tax.................... 64,691 00 | 219,594 14 29.5 
1983. lAgmy. Navy Stores, Regina. x26 <5 a obec cece damien 38,579 27 
Army iciNavy Stores, Edmonton. 57 ee a. 2,596 38 
Can; ‘Dept. Stores, Monetony) ey ht ee ie 411 98 
Can.’ Dept! Stores Toranto 07, | oo, Oat BON Renae 38,094 30 
TP. Baton: Co.; Moncton. 620A, ite ee eine 5,238 24 
.duaton. Cos, NOntren Mi: dices acini gine nen 28 15 
hs SEARO COL OOD CGT tse aa ee Ue, Pies Ea ee 6,370.08 
Sunpsonys,, Montreal... .uawaremere 3). osc.) damon nee 2.01 
SATA PSONAS, + ROP ils tae chs eatne anaes ee te 252 .28 
Sunpaoh ie Woronto,. wodh.co bea? eo lhe cak cok 1,615.10 
58,187.79 

Adjusted to eliminate Sales Tax............0.0.000- 54,894.00 | 268,006.84 20.5 


This statement deals with work-shirts, overalls, denim combinations, and 
moleskin pants sold to the largest customer of the company. The first is the 
work-shirt which the manufacturer sold at $7.55; the material cost $5.04, 
labour $1.25. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. $1.25 a dozen, you mean?—A. Yes, these figures are all per dozen. 

Q. For making work-shirts the labourer got $1.25 a dozen?—A. Yes. Over- 
head 77 cents, special commission to western representatives, 15 cents, freight 
fe Winnipeg 31 cents, total cost $7.52; leaving a profit for the manufacturer of 

3 cents. 

Q. Per dozen?—A. Per dozen; the selling price was $7.65 per dozen, sales 
tax and freight from Winnipeg to destination was 63 cents, making a laid-down 
cost for the departmental store $8.28. The initial mark-up on these goods at the 
store was $3.42 to an initial selling price of $11.70. 

_ Q. In other words, the mark-up was more than the labour, commission and 
freight?—A. Yes. Blue overall: Material $5.87 per dozen, labour $2.28, over- 
head $1.29, commission .21, freight to Winnipeg .56, $10.21 total cost, profit 9 
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cents per dozen; manufacturers’ selling price $10.30; sales tax and freight .86, 
laid-down cost $11.16, initial mark-up $5.04 and initial selling price $16.20. 

@. Yes?—A. Then there is an order, men’s moleskin pants: $9.57 per dozen 
for material, labour $2.99 a dozen, overhead $1.90, commission 31 cents, freight 
from Winnipeg 75 cents, total cost $15.32, sold by the manufacturer at $15.50, 
a loss of 2 cents per dozen; sales tax and freight $1.18, laid down cost to the 
distributor $16.68, initial mark-up $3.60, initial selling price $20.28. 

Q. The mark-up there exceeded the entire labour involved?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Was there any reason why these were sold at a loss?—A. I do not know 
that, sir. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, there was a comparative statement which was printed that I want 
to look at, it relates to all these companies we have been dealing with in Quebec? 
—A. That is Statement Q-12. 

Q. Will you just explain what this statement is, Mr. Glassco?—A. This is a 
statement showing the costs as far as they can be ascertained of specific goods 
sold to departmental stores. The schedule shows the manufacturers under the 
symbols, and a description of the particular merchandise is shown. ‘The person 
to whom it was sold, the distributor; the manufacturer’s costs divided as to 
material, direct labour, overhead and total; the manufacturer’s gross profit or 
loss; the manufacturer’s selling price; sales tax, freight, etc.; the department 
stores’ laid-down cost, initial mark-up and initial selling price. 

Q. Now, there is one item that is missing?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you give the manufacturer’s gross profit, will you tell me in each 
case what the manufacturer’s overhead is, the amount to be charged against that 
gross profit?—A. I can in most cases, sir; there are several where I cannot. 

Q. If you will give it now in most cases—the cases in which you can do so— 
I shall be obliged?—A. Manufacturer “A” 4-piece suits, 29 in number—material 
$6.66, direct labour $3.27, overhead 50 cents, a total of $10.42; gross profit or 
loss of $1.33 after selling price of $11.75. The overhead selling and administra- 
tion applied on a percentage basis to the amount on these suits, $1.20. 

Q. The net profit on the sale of a suit at $10.42 was $1.33?—A. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMAN: Would it not be better if this statement could be amended 
and the figures you are asking for now put in? 

Mr. Younc: If you are going to have the net profit of one you should have 
it of the other. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It is not shown. 

Mr. Youne: Why not put in the net profit of the dealer also? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: You cannot show it on that suit. 

The Wrrness: The trouble is we do not know what the suit ultimately sold 
for. I know the initial selling price and the average for the whole department. 

Mr. Factor: We have got something on the men’s clothing department in 
a departmental store showing a loss. 

The CHarrMAN: That is over the whole range. 

Mr. Sommervitte: And after charging 6 per cent interest and other factors 
that are interdepartmental. 

Mr. Factor: The usual charge. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Will you amend that statement and have it put in in the form suggested? 
—A. Yes. I can have those figures put in for nearly all those examples. ; 

Q. That will complete this statement then with reference to those articles 
which were supplied by the various manufacturers to the various departmental 
stores?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And which you were requested to look into. 
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By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Have you any evidence of the mark-up of these suits sold by other retail- 
ers outside of the departmental stores?—A. No, sir. 
Mr. Youne: I understand we are going to get that, are we not? 


The CHarrmaAN: I think we can get that probably to-morrow. Now, gentle- 
men, we will sit again to-morrow at 10.30. 


The committee adjourned until Friday, June 22, at 10.80 a.m. 
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Houss or COMMONS, 
June 22, 1934. 


The special committee appointed to inquire into price spreads and mass 
buying met at 10.30 a.m., Hon. H. H. Stevens, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Sommerville, K.C., of Toronto, and Mr. W. W. Parry, K.C., 
of Toronto, appeared as counsel for the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the minutes of yesterday’s meetings indicate 
certain witnesses heard and documents filed. We will order the minutes 
approved. 


J. G. GLASSCO, examination (resumed). 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Mr. Glassco, some questions ‘arose yesterday as to the exact form of the 
present minimum wage amendment this year in Quebec, and you now supply me 
with a copy of this Act, 1934, with the amendment as it passed in legislature this 
year?’—A. Yes, sir. 

@: Reading 6 (a): 

If, in the opinion of the Commission, work which is ordinarily and 
by custom executed by women be concerned, no male worker shall be 
employed at such work at a salary less than that fixed by an order of the 
commission for such work executed by women. 


Mr. Hears: What does that mean? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Just what it says; it is the English language. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then, Mr. Glassco, at the request of the committee, you have supplied to 
the members a summary of price spreads of ladies’ garments manufactured by 
Toronto manufacturers and sold to Toronto stores?—A. Yes, sir. 


@. These were garments sold in several department stores in Toronto?—A. 
Yes, sir. 


Q. To the two larger ones at any rate, and these were samples that were 
taken from the invoices found on the files?—A. Yes, sir. These are estimates 
given us by manufacturers. 


Q. First of all you had certain invoices and certain sales?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And then you followed these back to manufacturers?—A. Yes, sir. 


(). And then the manufacturers gave you a statement of their manufacture 
and the costs?—-A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Of material, labour, overhead and total?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And then you show the manufacturer’s gross profit or loss on the trans- 
action?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And his selling price?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the sales and freight on it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the store laid down cost?—A. Yes. 
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Q. The department store’s mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the initial selling price to the public?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is statement No. T-19—A. Statement No. T-1. 

Q. And that covers eleven different manufacturers?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Then you have supplied us with a similar statement, No. T-3, repre- 
senting garments manufactured by manufacturers in Winnipeg and sold to 
department stores in Winnipeg and the west?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And these are from eight different manufacturers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the cases were taken in the same way from invoices and catalogues 
and followed back to the manufacturer?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that shows the profit or loss of the manufacturer in each case?—A. 
The gross profit or loss. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then the third statement that you have supplied us with in statement 
R-6?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that refers to some price spreads on some boys’ overalls and cloth- 
ing?—A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Sold to department stores by manufacturers in Winnipeg?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Referring to three different manufacturers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And seven items of manufacture?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Youne: Mr. Chairman, right here I want to make a protest. It 
seems to me that this committee ought to have some regard for its own reputa- 
tion. Here we have manufacturers designated A, B, C. D, and so on, and then 
we have stores with their names—Hudson’s Bay, Eatons, Army & Navy, and 
so on, all of which names have gone into the newspapers, but when we come 
to these manufacturers, who, in my opinion at any rate, have been greater 
offenders than the departments stores, their names are not revealed. I must 
protest. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Young, I do not like the way you make your state- 
ment. As far as I am concerned I have not the slightest objection to their 
names going in. I do not like you to put it in the form of protesting as if 
someone had prevented action along this line. I explained to the committee 
yesterday and the day before the reason we had used symbols instead of names. 
I am perfectly satisfied, as far as I am concerned, that the names should go in. 
But I am bound to point out to you though—as I have already done on two or 
three occasions—that the investigation has not been as wide as we would like 
it to have been; we cannot take in all the manufacturers, and there are many 
other manufacturers besides these named whom we have reason to believe are just 
as bad from the standpoint of low wages as are those disclosed. It 1S a question 
that the committee has to decide—and I put it to the committee—shall we dis- 
close the names of a limited number of manufacturers when we are unable to 
give the facts as regards other manufacturers in precisely the same line. We 
have had the condition disclosed in the boot and shoe industry and in the 
clothing industry as to wages and conditions of labour, a disgrace to this country; 
I think everybody who has heard the evidence will agree with that. But I have 
a desire to be fair; it is a difficult problem, and I am going to suggest to Mr. 
Young that he is not taking the right course in protesting, as I say, as if some- 
one were shielding. If the committee now wish to decide that these names 
should be disclosed I shall offer no objection. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Mr. Chairman, this raises a point that I brought 
up earlier in the session, if you will recall, about the disclosing of names. I 
realize the difficulty of the problem suggested by you, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch 
as it is not a complete investigation of all the offenders and it might be stated 
that there was an element of unfairness in revealing the names of those we have 
investigated. Now, my view is along the line suggested by Mr. Young, and a 
view which I put forward earlier, and it is this: The press has had full par- 
ticulars of leading business firms of this country; we might as well name them— 
Eatons, Hudson’s Bay, Simpsons, Friemans, and so on, and whatever implication 
against them comes from the evidence we have had submitted it has been public 
property. We have followed these things through the various department stores 
to the manufacturer, and we have been dealing with this matter for the last 
three days and we find a condition of wages there that is absolutely reprehensible 
and indefensible, a scandal in this country. Why should their names not be 
published? As to the point that there are only some, yet if a snake crosses your 
path you scotch it even if there may be other snakes that are not scotched. Let 
in the sunlight; I think the fullest publicity should be given to the names, and 
I would be prepared to move as a member of this committee— 


The Cuatrman: Just a minute before you move, I would like you to finish 
your observations. 


Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg) : My view briefly is this, that all those names 
should be disclosed as they come along. 


Mr. Youne: I am not very much impressed with the argument that we 
should not reveal the names because we have not got them all in. There is a 
factory operating in Saint John whose name was revealed, and having done 
that I do not know why we should stop there and not reveal them all. 
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The CHatrMAN: Well, will the committee leave this until we have an 
executive meeting on Monday when a composite statement can be prepared 
covering the evidence of the last two days accompanying the names of the firms 
involved, and a proper and fair presentation made of the facts? Will the com- 
mittee leave the matter until Monday and then we can decide it? I want to 
again say very definitely, as far as I am personally concerned I am not object- 
ing to the publications of the names. I do think, however, the committee 
must consider the matter in the light of the facts that are before us, and I 
think we should give it probably a little more consideration. Will the com- 
mittee agree to that? 

Agreed. 

The Cuatrman: Before you resume, Mr. Sommerville. Mr. Nash, could 
you have prepared for Monday a summarization of the evidence of the last few 
days, giving the salient facts with the names of the companies, and so forth so 
that whatever statement is made will be an accurate statement and not merely 
now attaching names. For instance, there were one or two companies whose 
conditions were very. much better than others, and any announcement or pub- 
licity should be with the facts fairly stated. 


Mr. Nasu: May I suggest, sir, that Mr. Glassco read from notes in which 
the names of the companies were included although he referred to them as 
company A, B, C, and so on, at the committee’s request. If he were to file the 
notes that would cover the point entirely; the names would accompany them. 

The CuarrMan: Yes, but we do not want to read over all this evidence 
again; it is the publication that is involved. 


Mr. Nasu: We can prepare a statement. 


The Cuarrman: A brief summary of it. Try to do that so that we can 
have it on Monday. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Mr. Glassco, you were assisted in your investigation by Mr. Hurson into 
some of the garment industries to which you referred yesterday ?—A. Mr. Hurson 
assisted us in certain cases and also made a number of independent investiga- 
tions for the committee. 

Mr. T. B. Hurson, recalled. 


The CuHarrMAN: Mr. Hurson is already sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You made a number of investigations into contract shops in Montreal?— 
A., L, did, sir: 

Q. How many shops did you visit to investigate?—A. Forty-seven. 

Q. In how many of those did you take as complete details as you could 
eet?—A. I found in those contract shops very little records. It was necessary 
to interview every employee to find out the hours and the wages they were get- 
ting. Amongst those 47 shops, I think I only found records of hours in five or 
six, and in one of those I proved the hours shown there were absolutely false. 


Mr. Epwarps: Are you going to get the names of those contract shops? Ii 
we are going into a wide open proposition I think we should have them, and 
make them available. 


Mr. Youne: We should have them while we are discussing them, so we 
would know who we were talking about. 


Mr. Epwarps: I prefer not to do that; I would prefer to have them 
available. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We have them. Mr. Hurson has made a personal investiga- 
tion of the shops. I would ask the committee to bear this in mind: we have 
been labouring under some rather serious difficulties. There are conditions we 
are desirous of learning about and yet to get the matter in the form of absolute 
and complete evidence would be most difficult. On the other hand, we have in 
Mr. Hurson a very competent and reputable official, who has gone carefully into 
this matter, and what we are here for to-day is to receive his findings to give 
us a picture of, shall I say, conditions ancillary to the facts regarding wages, 
and so forth, so that we might get a clear appreciation of the extent of the social 
effect of the low wages that have been disclosed by the auditors. Whether we 
should at the moment disclose the names of all these places is an open question. 

Mr. Epwarps: I have no desire whatever to open it. I am quite in accord 
with your original statement; but the point is this, are the names available? All 
I wish to know is, are the names available if we want them? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


Mr. Heaps: There is one other point. Mr. Hurson has been investigating 
a certain proportion of the clothing industry in the city of Montreal, and I think 
we ought to have a proper picture of the whole industry, instead of getting one 
small portion. I have been sitting here for days with the officials of the clothing 
industry, and I think they would have been as competent as any to give us a 
good picture of the whole situation down there. I do not know how many people 
are employed in the clothing industry, in that part of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have evidence of that. 

Mr. Youna: Here is the position, Mr. Chairman. On page 2397 of the 
evidence, we have the wage record of one factory, that is, one factory in Canada. 
We have just the evidence of that one single factory, which is the only one that 
has been published. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do not get excited about it. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): It is a little stage play, that is all. 

Mr. Huars: That does not go in the evidence. 
Mr. Youne: I do not care whether it is in the evidence or not, there it is. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That was a particular factory operated by a department 
store and showed losses. 


Mr. Youna: It showed the wages. 


The CuHaArRMAN: I rather resent the sugestion we are trying to cover up 
anything, because if there is anything I have done since this committee started, 
it is certainly not to cover up. I do not think you have any justification for that 
atttiude. I have asked the committee, I think courteously, if they would leave 
this question until Monday, and then we would make a complete disclosure of 
names. I think it is something the committee ought to consider quietly and 
sanely. I am not seeking to impose my wishes against the wish of the com- 
mittee to open up the thing; but I suggest to the committee it would be wise 
to give it a little more thought than perhaps the committee has given it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You say you investigated 47 contractors?—A. Forty-seven, but there are 
171 contract shops in the city of Montreal. 

(). There are 171 contract shops in the city of Montreal?—A. And district. 

Q. Forty-seven of these you visited?—A. I have. 

Q. Of the 47, in how many did you find the minimum wage laws were being 
observed?—A. Four. 

Q. In the balance they were not being observed?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Generally speaking, how did the wage scales that were in force in these 
contract shops compare with the wage scales described yesterday by Mr. 
Glassco as to independent contract shops in Montreal and country?—A. These 
are smaller contractors, and I should say that the evidence shows that they 
were ten per cent lower than he described, maybe a little more than that. 

Q. What was the condition generally of the premises in which these con- 
tract shops are carried on?—A. The majority of them are in a very dirty 
condition, paper strewn over the place, fire hazard and sanitary conditions bad. 

Q. How about ventilation?—A. In buildings like the Ontario buildings, and 
a few of the bigger buildings, ventilation good, but in the small old buildings, 
bad. There was one case or one shop, in the north part of Montreal that I 
asked Mr. Glassco to come and see personally himself. It was.about the size 
of that wall to here (indicating). The first time I visited it there were 32 
employees in it. 

Q. That would be about what?—A. From the wall to here. 

The CuairMAN: Fifteen feet? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We cannot get that down on paper. 

The CuatrMan: Twenty feet square? 


The Wrrness: From the wall to this table. That was about the size of 
the shop. 


The CuatrMan: Thirty by fifteen? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. And there were how many in it?—A. Thirty-two, including the proprietor 
of the store, the first time I visited it. That was eight or nine days after I was 
appointed to this commission. When we went back on the Monday, there were 
only sixteen or seventeen working there. 

Q. Are the wages that were paid there generally below the legal rates?— 
A. Oh yes, except in a few instances where I found them all right. 

Q. As to the male employees in these work shops, how did you find the 
wages compared with the wages paid to females?—-A. In some cases, they were 
shown very high, $30, $40, $42 for the men; but I investigated in the firm lI 
found that a man was employing three or four helpers whom he was paying 
out of that $40. 

Q. Three or four on the one ticket?—A. Yes. 

Q. We had some evidence in that regard?—A. That prevails in the shops. 
One girl may employ an assistant whom she must pay out of her salary. 

Mr. Factor: We are talking of the male help. In how many cases did 
you find that condition prevailing in regard to the male help? 

The Witness: Nearly every shop. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Generally speaking, how did the male wages compare with those paid 
females in the contract shops?—A. In many many cases, below what the female 
help was getting. 

Q. I presume with so many independent contractors, the competition is 
very keen?—A. Yes; I will give you an instance of that. I was in a building 
in the centre of the city, with one contractor, conversing with him, and a boy 
passed the door with some pants on his shoulder. He left me and rushed down- 
stairs, and he was trying to find out where the boy was delivering the pants, and 
he told me after, to put in a price and try to get the work. Later on, about a 
week after, the same thing happened to me again. 

Q. These contractors watch where the clothes are being delivered, and they 
follow the delivery boy to the place where they are being delivered, and put in 
a price to get the work?—A. Yes, lower. 


Mr. Epwarps: Eliminating the middleman, that is all. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. How do the prices paid to these contractors generally compare with 
the costs of making similar garments in the shops that were described by Mr. 
Glassco yesterday?—A. Before answering that question, I would like to check 
against Mr. Glassco’s statements, I have some figures here of prices received 
by these contractors in 1931, against the prices received to-day, and they are 
down 50 to 60 per cent on the prices they were receiving. Here is one instances, 
one contractor in 1931 got 90 cents and $1— 

@. For what?—A. For making boys’ coats and topcoats. To-day he is 
receiving 55 cents, 60 cents, and 65 cents. 

Q. For boys’ topcoats?—A. And men’s topcoats as well. 

Mr. Factor: Per garment? 

The WITNESS: Per garment. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Is that for exactly the same class of work that was done in 1931?— 
A. The contractor told me it was practically the same kind of coat. 

@. Just as much work in it now as there was two years ago?—A. Yes, sir. 
Another one, the price reduced for pants from 65 cents to 75 cents, to 46 cents 
and 51 cents. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Men’s pants?—A. Men’s pants. The price of another contractor in 1931 
was 40 cents to 75 cents; to-day he is receiving 30 cents to 35 cents. 
Q. For what?—A. Pants. 


Mr. Heaps: Per pair? 
The Witness: Per garment, yes. I am speaking of per garment. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. So that the prices have been very substantially reduced during the last 
two or three years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what do you know about homework performed in the city of 
Montreal?—A. That only came to my knowledge a few weeks ago, and I have 
not had a chance to investigate it properly. When I heard about it, I started 
making inquiries, and then I called on two second hand dealers on St. Lawrence 
Main, dealers selling electric machines second hand. I went through their books 
and found out who they were selling electric machines to, I got those addresses 
and I called on those addresses, with some excuse, and I got in to nearly every 
place. When I called at one place, I found work being done. 


Q. The work in actual progress?—A. The work in actual progress; that 
was in the north part of Montreal. 


Q. Yes?—A. There was a man and his wife and two daughters working 
on two machines. They were making a work pant. After a long talk with them, 
he told me he was getting 20 cents a pair. 

Q. 20 cents a pair for work pants?—A. Yes. I may say I found sold by 
these two second-hand machine people, 72 machines sold during the last two 
years to addresses in Montreal. I can’t say whether they are operative on men’s 
clothing. That may be traced out. I am simply telling the ones I did trace. 

Q. Have you learned how extensive the home work is in the city now, that 
we have heard of?—A. A lot of the contractors say it is growing greatly. 

Q. And that is a development of the last how many years in the city?—A. 
By their information, the last two and a half years. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What volume of work is done?—A. As I told you, I have not investigated 
that thoroughly. I could not tell you that. It only came to my knowledge 
about two weeks ago and I went after it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You have, for a great many years, been an investigator, and familiar 
with the manufacture of ladies’ dresses in Montreal?—A. Investigator for the 
Department of National Revenue on ladies’ dress manufacturing, to keep an eye 
on it and stop smuggling and under-valuation. 

Q. You have been in touch with that industry for a number of years?—A. 
Eight years. 

Q. Is there a very large amount of manufacturing of ladies’ dresses that goes 
on in Montreal?—A. Very large. 

Q. And generally speaking, how does the scale of wages paid for ladies’ 
dresses compare with the wages, as given us yesterday, paid for men’s clothing? 
—A. The wages for the ladies’ dresses are very low. I have actually checked 
two, by special instructions from this committee. Both were found greatly under 
the scale, and they were convicted by the Minimum Wage Board after my 
investigation. 

Q. Generally speaking, what do you say as to the wage conditions with 
respect to women’s dresses as compared with the wage conditions with respect 
to men’s suits?—A. I would say they were quite as bad, especially in the con- 
tracting shops. 

Q. Are there many contracting shops in women’s dresses?—A. I know of 
about eighteen to twenty. They are ex-manufacturers, went bankrupt, couldn’t 
get any further credit; so the result is they buy their machines and do con- 
tracting. 

Q. Is there a good deal of home work?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the ladies’ dresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Much more so than in the men’s clothing?—-A. Well, I know personally 
of more. As I told you, I have not investigated the men’s thoroughly. 

Q. What are the conditions under which the home work is done?—-A. Gen- 
erally in the very lowest room in the house, unsanitary conditions, crowded. 

Q. What about the wage conditions for the home work, the amount paid? 
Is that less than what is paid in the factories?—-A. Well, with that dress home 
work there is practically no wages. Generally father, mother, daughter and 
brother work in it. They simply divide up what they get at the end of the 
week, in proportion. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Have you any idea of what they get?—-A. It depends on what silk they 
can get. 

Q. Well, in the cases you investigated?—-A. In the dresses they may sell 
30 dresses during the week. They give so much ready cash to these jobbers of 
silk to sell a sample; buy a cheap dress and take back a sample and make up 
the dresses to sell around to the smaller trades. That has been prevailing in the 
dress trade for a long time. ; 

Q. You don’t know what they actually make?—A. It is pretty bad. 

Q. Anything approaching a living?—A. They exist, I say that. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. How much do they get per garment, per dress?—A. $2 made up. I have 
seen some sold for $1.75. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. That is including material?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is manufactured. What Mr. Factor had in mind was how much 
the worker got for making it?—A. As I told you, generally the mother, father, 
daughter and son work together, and there is no such thing as a wage book kept, 
and you could not say. 

Q. There is no wage book kept, and you could not tell? 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Didn’t they get so much per garment, the same as on the men’s clothing? 
—A. If it is daughter and son working with the father and mother, they would 
not work on this basis. They simply work together. 

The CHAIRMAN: How much a garment? 

Mr. Factor: Exactly. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. How much does the contractor pay to the home worker per garment for 
this garment? Do you know that?—A. I know for some cotton ones. I am 
speaking of cotton dresses now. They pay them 90 cents a dozen. 

Q. 90 cents a dozen for cotton dresses?—A. Yes. There is only one case I 
actually know the price. 

Mr. Heaps: Family compacts. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Well, thank you, Mr. Hurson. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Before you go, do you know how many people are employed in these 
170 contract shops?—A. Taking the average, about 15 to a contract shop. That 
is what I think it averages. 

Q. About 15. Do you think there would be at least 2,000 people employed 
in these contract shops in Montreal? 

The CHAIRMAN: 170 of them. - 

Mr. Heaps: There would be more; there would be at least 2,000. 

The Wirngss: I should say so. 

The CHAIRMAN: 2,500. 

The Wirness: Because I have two contractors, one of whom engaged 100 
men and another 85. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do you know how many are employed in the men’s clothing industry 
in Montreal?—-A. The union people did tell me a rough idea, but I have for- 
gotten, when I first started the investigation. 

Q. Do you know if these contract shops, which pay such miserably low 
wages, send their pay-rolls in to the Minimum Wage Board in the province of 
Quebec?—-A. Many of these contract shops have never heard of it. 

Q. The Minimum Wage Board does not know they are in existence?— 
A. I don’t think so. Never heard of them. 

Q. In regard to the sanitary conditions of these shops and homes where the 
work is done, are there any factory laws governing conditions?—A. I was under 
the impression that a man went around and examined, but he certainly could 
not have been in a lot of these, because the paper was stacked high, and if it 
ever caught fire there would not be any chance. 

(). When you discovered these conditions which were so deplorable, did 
you make representations to the authorities in the province of Quebec?—A. No. 

Q. Or to the Ottawa authorities?—A. No, only this committee. 
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By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Are there any inspectors of these buildings? I mean inspectors as to 
conditions, working conditions and so forth, the same as we have in the province 
of Ontario? —A. I don’t know. I know since I have been investigating, during 
the last six weeks, there have been a lot of Minimum Wage Board inspectors 
going around. 

Q. I mean as to factory conditions?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. As to safe-guards for machinery, and so forth?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. None of that?—A. I don’t know, personally. 


Mr, SommervILLE: All right, Mr. Hurson. I will call Mr. Sparks. 
The witness retired. 
R. P. Sparks, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Mr. Sparks, you represent the National Fair Trade Council?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they requested an opportunity to present the views of the Fair 
Trade Council to this committee respecting some of the subject matter under 
inquiry by the committee?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Will you now just present your views? Have you got a copy? 

Mr. Youne: First, tell us who the Fair Trade Council is. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: He will, I am sure. 

The Witness: I didn’t expect to be called this morning. I have a few 
tables of a general character, of which I prepared 25 copies. I Just telephoned 
to have them sent up, and they will be here in two or three minutes. In the 
meantime I would like to make just a very brief statement. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. All right. But will you tell us first, as Mr. Young asked, who the Fair 
Trade Council are? Then make your presentation?—A. Yes. The National 
Fair Trade Council is an organization representing manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. When it was organized we issued a small pamphlet. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. When was it organized?—A. About four months ago, in March, Just at 
the opening of this inquiry. We issued a small pamphlet. If I might read two 
or three brief paragraphs, it will generally disclose just what our objects are. 
We set out in the first paragraph:— 

The National Fair Trade Council is organized to give expression to 
the views of those who believe that the large corporate distributors, such 
as chain stores, departmental store organizations, and mail order houses, 
are using unfair, unethical, and other questionable methods to build up 
their business. 


Further on we say:— 


The National Fair Trade Council believes that ‘‘ predatory price 
cutting ” as practised by such organizations is economically unsound, that 
the growing extent to which the distribution of consumer goods is being 
controlled by a few great corporations is socially undesirable; that the 
public interest will be served if, with the authority and under the guidance 
of government, manufacturers or traders are permitted to make agree- 
ments with each other which will insure fair competition. 


Those are three brief paragraphs from that circular. I think I should make it 
clear in referring to department stores, we are concerned only with chain and 
department stores. 
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By Mr. Young: 

Q. Before you leave the Fair Trade Council, would you mind telling us how 
you are financed and all about it?—A. Yes, we are financed by subscribers, from 
anyone who cares to subscribe. 

@. How is your revenue?—A. Not as much as I would like it to be. 


By the Chairman: 

(). Something like the Consumers’ League?—A. I think it grew out of a 
meeting which was held here of representatives of Retail Merchants Association 
from all parts of Canada. All the provinces were represented. The Retail 
Merchants Association didn’t have any central organization. Therefore they 
wished to ‘be represented here; I mean, to have somebody to speak for them 
generally. In addition to that, quite a large number of trade associations, includ- 
ing garment manufacturers and many other classes of trade, felt that they had a 
common interest with the independent retailer as opposed to the interest of the 
chain store and department store. It is a very big question as we see it. There 
is before this committee a conflict between two methods of distribution. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. You are not answering Mr. Young’s question?—A. About finances? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, in this circular we ask the financial support of any who 
care to contribute. ‘There have been contributions from individuals and associa- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we concerned with what their finances are? 

Mr. Factor: It is interesting. eee 

Mr. Youna: Oh, yes, we would like to know something about this organi- 
zation. I believe they have been doing considerable work throughout the 
country. I think I have seen some letters from them. 

The Witness: Possibly so. 

Mr. Epwarps: An antidote to the Consumers League, is it not? 

Mr. Youne: Possibly. 

The Witness: There were plenty of letters sent out. Thousands of letters 
were sent out. 

Mr. Young: You mean something working against the consumer, Mr. 
Edwards? 

Mr. Epwarps: Oh, no, no. I don’t know anything about that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, gentlemen. I think what we are here for is 
to hear evidence. Mr. Sparks, representing the Fair Trade Council which, he 
has indicated, is organized for the purposes stated, wishes to present to the 
committee certain information. I think it would be very interesting to the com- 
mittee to receive that information. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: On March 8, the president, Mr. Cook, give an intimation 
of the nature of the association. 


By Mr. Factor: 


@. What is your connection with the Fair Trade Council?—A. I am 
employed as counsel, purely and simply. 
Q. You are a paid official?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 


@. You are on a salary?—A. No. I fixed a fee which has not yet been paid, 
but I think it will be. I hope so. 
Q. Are you the only paid official?—A. Yes, I am the only paid official. 
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Q. Does the president get any salary?—A. No. 
_Q. Or fee?—A. No. 

Q. Nothing at all?—A. Nothing. | 

Q. What are the revenues used for, other than the fee of counsel?—A. We 
have a statistician and economist employed. 

Q. That is all?—A. That is all. 

Q. And you maintain an office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your revenue for the year would be how much?—A. For the year? I 
don’t know. 


By the Chawrman: 
Q. You have hopes?—A. We have hopes. I suggested to them that we could 
very well use about $25,000. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. $25,000?—A. Yes, but we didn’t get nearly as much as that. We would 
like to have employed one or two outstanding economists. We unfortunately 
were not able to do that, and I am endeavouring to do the best I can along that 
line, myself. There is a great conflict of interests between the different types of 
distribution.. I understand the large distributors are employing a very high- 
priced staff of economists to support their viewpoints; and I think the inde- 
pendent is quite entitled to be heard before this committee just as fully, when the 
time comes, and to put in any facts that they think woud have a bearing on the 
problems before the committee. That is what we propose to do. 

Q. We are not denying your right to come before the committee. We just 
want to know who you are?—A. There is no secret about it, it is a publicly 
organized organization. We sent out about 25,000 of these circulars, with the 
names of the officers and the objects set out. There was nothing secret or private 
about it. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. One firm informed me that they received a request from your organi- 
zation for a contribution of $10,000?—A. No, no firm received any request for 
$10,000, that is absolutely untrue. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Was there one for $1,000 sent out?—-A. There was no request for a 
specific amount at all. 

Q. I think I have a letter with Mr. Cook’s name attached suggesting that 
some contribute $1,000?—A. That may be so, I think possibly it is well worth 
that amount to a lot of people. I think it is a very necessary organization, 
there is the possibility for a great piece of constructive work, that is what we 
hope it will be. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Now, Mr. Sparks, proceed with your presentation?—A. I was just saying 
that we were concerned only about these chain department stores. We are 
making no criticism of the single department store, regardless of size. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What do you mean by the chain department stores?—A. We refer only 
to the T. Eaton Company, the Robert Simpson Company and the Hudson Bay 
Company. 

Q. Aren’t they department stores?—A. They are chains of department stores. 
There can be no objection to a large department store in a large community. 
That is a natural condition. But when department stores grow to a size that 
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they have a purchasing power of $225,000,000, then they are in a position to 
dominate the producer and to bring about sweat shop conditions in industry. 

Q. I frankly confess that I cannot understand what you mean by chain? 
—A. They have 237 retail outlets. 

Q. You mean, you are referring to the mail order and the Canadian De- 
partment Store? 


The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to the Groceterias, the Canadian Depart- 
ment Stores all their branches, order houses and order offices. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I understand your objection is not to a single department store, like 
those we have here in Ottawa?—A. No. 

Q. Where there is one store in its own area, but rather to where there is an 
establishment of a great many of them in a great many areas bringing accu- 
mulated buying power into a few hands?—A. I think that expresses it com- 
pletely. 

Q. That is it?—A. That is the story exactly. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Would you limit the area in which they might do business?—A. I do not 
know that we propose to set anything, Mr. Young. We say that if any firm get, 
as the T. Eaton Company have, ten per cent of the purchasing power of con- 
sumers’ goods, it is uneconomic, it is dangerous, and it has brought about the 
condition which you have heard described in the last two days; and we attribute 
that condition to accumulated buying power. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. I am not so sure of that, I cannot see why you attribute it to that cause. 
In my opinion, and of course it is only an opinion, you are putting the cart 
before the horse?—A. I will present a few figures. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Just proceed with your presentation, Mr. Sparks?—A. I might add, 
while these are being distributed, Mr. Warren K. Cook, President of our Asso- 
ciation, was the first to present evidence. He was followed, I think, by 15 
witnesses, all of whom are associated with the National Fair Trade Council; 
so, 1f a way, we laid down the foundation at the start of this enquiry upon 
which most of the enquiry has been conducted; and we felt that it would be 
perfectly proper now that the committee is adjourning if we were to summarize 
what has happened as a result of the statements made by us at the start of the 
enquiry. This is a very brief statement as to certain conclusions arising out of 
the enquiry as conducted so far in regard to department stores. The first table 
here is just general figures which I will not read into the record, but I would 
appreciate it very much if it might be taken in. The total retail business of 
Canada is $2,753,000,000. 


Mr. Hears: Mr. Chairman, are we listening now to an opinion on the 
evidence which has been submitted to this committee. 


The CuHatrMANn: I cannot understand why there should be any objection 
to listening to Mr. Sparks. He is representing a certain group, or number, of 
business concerns, such as retailers and manufacturers. He desires to express 
their views to this committee. I think that we ought to hear his views. We will 
Hy his views, and we can estimate the merit or value his statements deserve 
ater. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. You are representing a certain organization and you have certain figures 
My facts which you desire to present for consideration by the committee?—A. 

es. 

Q. Now then, proceed with your first statement. 

Mr. Factor: I am willing and anxious to listen to Mr. Sparks, but I was 
under the impression that Mr. Coates of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 
to present these figures.. I notice they are all based on the reports of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Factor, there is scarcely a set of figures quoted by any- 
body in any case, other than those who are auditors citing from their original 
records, but what come from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Any one who 
quotes statistics in support of his views invariably gets them from that source, 
and they are available for that purpose for everybody. 

Mr. Senn: I think this is very valuable evidence. 


The Witness: Statement No. 1 shows the total retail business in Canada, 
the total number of retail stores, the total number of independent stores (depar- 
mental stores excluded) the average sales of independent stores, the total sales of 
Eatons, Simpsons and Hudsons Bay Company—which amounts to $288,000,000. 


GENERAL FIGURES RE RetTatt MERCHANDISING IN CANADA, IN 1930 
(Based on the Report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


‘Lote! Retail Business in Canada. . cirss. pucks Con bn Fae ok os bios $2, 753, 000, 000 
MOUAL MHODEL OF alt etait Stores: Eee ke ome ee eee, 125, 002 
Total number of independents, department stores excluded...... 116, 380 
Total sales of independents, department stores excluded......... 1, 896, 000, 000 
average sales per dependent store...) 60 ee 16, 345 
Total sales of Eatons, Simpsons and Hudson’s Bay Co........... 288 , 000, 000 


Ge SLOVO eee teeters votre Soe ele ce sc RO ORL OS MEE MTS ae 17, 620 
Patel. 155 MI ATT GEOL ES uh oiesieisemessieersivodarn oud wd eemdennelghov Ue 8,573 
MOtAE Enea Or ale nai StOresiie oc eis bus. Sasccs yon een 548, 000, 000 
Number of independents represented by sales of chain stores (on 

basis of average sales of independent $16,345).......... 0... ccccccccccceee. SO s020 
Total number of independent stores represented by sales of 


Eatons, Simpsons, Hudson’s Bay Co., and chain stores................... 51,147 


By Mr. Young: 


@. Did you say a minute ago that Eatons handle ten per cent of the total 
trade?—A. I have the figures here. If I may proceed, I think I have it pretty 
complete. This is not an important statement. It is in a general way important, 
I think, it reveals the tremendous purchasing power of these three companies 
and it discloses that the sales of these three companies represent the sales of 
17,620 independent retailers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. What basis is that on?—A. On the basis of average sales of independents 
at $16,345. 
@. The Bureau of Statistics say that the average sales per independent 
store per year are $16,345?—A. Yes. 
Q. What you are drawing to the attention of the Committee is that the 


sales of these three companies is equal to the sales of 17,620 independent stores? 
—A. Yes. ; 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Then your statement that Eatons controlled 10 per cent of the business 
was an inaccuracy?—A. I will have the figures in a moment, if you will just 
wait. 
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Q. But it was not accurate to say that?—A. I think if you will just wait 
until I present the figures you will find that there is nothing inaccurate about 
that statement. 

Q. You said at the start that Eatons, or the three large department stores, 
controlled over ten per cent?—A. If you will just wait till we come to that, I 
think you will be satisfied. 

Q. Your statement is inaccurate, that Eatons control 10 per cent of the 
business?—A. Of the business in which they trade. 

Mr. Epwarps: Let’s get it, and decide afterwards. 


The Witness: Let us look at the next table which shows briefly the 
estimated percentage of business done by the three large stores in relation to 
the total business of Canada in the lines in which they compete. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Before we leave this first table I notice that the total sales of all chain 
stores amount to $548,000,000?—A. They represent the sales of 33,527 retailers. 

Q. And the total number of independent stores represented by the sales of 
the department stores and the chain stores is from the figures the equivalent of 
51,147 stores?—A. Yes. The next table shows the total retail business of 
Canada at $2,753,000,000, and of this $803,000,000 was in lines in which Eatons, 
Simpsons and the Hudson Bay Company do not compete; such things as auto- 
mobiles, sales of filling stations, lumber and building materials, fruit, liquor 
stores, etc. I think it is perfectly proper that that should be deducted from the 
total. That leaves a balance of $1,950,000,000 in which these three companies 
do compete directly with the independent retailers. They did $288,000,000 of 
business, and the percentage of that is 14-77. But you will note that in 1930— 
these are the 1930 figures because they are the only general figures we have, 
the Bureau made a special survey and report on business in 1980; so we have not 
the 1933 figures or any other figures. 


By Mr. Young: 


@. You have nothing later than 1930?—A. We have later gaits but they 
are not as complete. 


EstIMATED PERCENTAGE OF BUSINESS DONE BY EATONS, SIMPSONS AND Hupson’s Bay Co., or Toran 
BUSINESS OF CANADA IN LINES IN WHICH THEY COMPETE (1930) 


(Based on the Report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
Total Retail Business. in Canada re. coi srg a aa. is peels ee Mee nee eee as $2, 753, 000, 000 


Total Retail Business of Canada, in lines in which Eatons, 
Simpsons and Hudson’s Bay Co., do not compete (esti- 


THALOC 6 oct nal 4. Bape capes : Wie eae OM eR rain Mee eee iene 803, 000, 000 
Total Retail Business of Canada, in lines in which Eatons, 
Simpsons, and Hudson’s Bay Co., do compete...............00. eee eee 1,950, 000, 000 
AIGUNE-Of Bales*—WaAtons, book auecagls Caley ahaa obactact aie ote $ 205,000, 000 
Sinipsongss>. ye urkerad ceed ee sere 47,000, 000 
Hudson's Bay Coes t,. 26.6.0 ee 36, 000, 000 
Total Sales of these three Compatiies,-1930 . <<... . sae. se ces wader age et 288, 000, 000 
Percentage of business done by Eatons, Simpsons, Hudson’s Bay Co., in 
relation total business of Canada in lines in which they compete (1930) 14-77% 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. A special survey was made in that year we understand from Dr. Coates. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. What the committee has been trying to find out all along is whether 
in the last few years the ordinary retailer has been losing business through 
these stores, or whether his loss of business has been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding loss of business on their part?—A. We have those figures for you. 
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Q. You have those figures?—A. Yes. You will note Eatons $25,000,000 
in 1930 in its relation to $1,950,000,000. Eatons actually did some ten per cent 
of the total business in which they compete. 


By the Charman: 


Q. In that year?—-A. Yes. The next statement is simply a comparison 
of the largest chain department store, of the largest mail order house in the 
world, and the T. Eaton Company. It reveals that there is nothing in the world 
like the T. Katon Company. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. What do you mean by that, in relation to the population of the country? 
—A. In relation to the population of the country. 

Q. You have taken the population of Canada as being 10,000,000, and the 
population of the United States at 123,000,000, and you have compared the T. 
Eaton Company in Canada with the Sears Roebuck Company in the United 
States?—A. Yes. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES RE RETAIL TRADE OF CANADA AND U.S.A. 


— | Canada U.S.A. 
POCIALEODIS , Hermie tree ete. BEI OA IR D 5 Bats Pat ged. ce De 10, 000, 000 123, 000,000 
LOURUTCLOIL BA og LLOGU). 4. oho ae ote fon Ka eens cides s Mee ete $2, 753, 000, 000 
Total retail sales (1929)—estimated............... 0.002 e eee ee 3,000,000, 000 | - $49, 000, 000, 000 
Total per Capitawetailsales: (1929) if. OL a AP 300 $398 
Largest despartment store—Mail Order House.................| T. Eaton Co., Ltd. | Sears Roebuck Co. 
Oe eatOw er pre ci Me ete nat etic ead a) helen $225, 000, 000 $443, 000, 000 
WPOrCA pita Slee lO 20) nak ue ew. Con eee eka cals $22.60 | - $3 . 60 
Percentage of total retail sales of country.................. 7:5% 0-9% 


Q. Is that the largest in the United States?—-A. That is the largest in the 
world. 

Q. And their total sales in 1929 were $443,000,000, or per capita sales of 
$3.60 in the United States or -9 per cent?—A. Of the total retail trade in the 
United States. 

Q. And you say that in Canada in 1929 sales by Eatons amounted to 
$225,000,000, which represented per capita sales of $22.50, and the percentage 
to the total retail sales of the country would be 7:5?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is on all the retail business?—A. On all the retail stores, yes. 


By Mr. Factor: . 

Q. You took the complete year 1929?—A. The 1930 figures were for the 
only year I had. 

Q. But these are for 1929?—A. I have taken that year, as a matter of fact 
I did not take it designedly, that was the last year for which I could get par- 
ticulars of the business by Sears Roebuck Company when I was in the American 
Embassy, it was the last year they had. Now, the interesting thing it seems to 
me is the T. Eaton Company does dominate merchandising to a greater extent 
than any other store. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. That is to say, it has a larger percentage of sales in this country than 
any other store?—A. Than any other store in the world. 
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By Mr. Young: 

Q. There is something pretty interesting here, and pretty striking—Eatons’ 
sales of $22.50 per capita represents 7-5 per cent of the retail business in Canada; 
and $3.60 per capita represents 9 per cent of the sales in the United States?—A. 
Nine tenths of one per cent. 

Q. Oh, I see. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a decimal point there which makes a slight dif- 
ference. 

The Witness: The next table, No. 4 I think if I may say so is the high- 
light of this whole investigation so far. I am not satisfied with the figures I 
am presenting, but I am giving the statement to you as to how they were arrived 


(SPECIMEN RetTuRN) 


NATIONAL FAIR TRADE COUNCIL (Reram Drvisron) 
Room 407, 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 


Name of Firm—Jones and Company. 

City or Town—Blankville. Province—Ontario. 

Kind of Business—Men’s Wear (or Department). 
Particulars of Trading: For business year ended 1933. 


1933 1930 or 1929 
cts. $ cts. $ © cts. $. cts. 
Merchandise sold during year (total cash and ; 

erectit'sales) |. RAR) Gag. ae. bee ee coe Paes de eee dora, 2 ee 30,5400) 00 coer 42,500.00 
Stock on hand of Merchandise at commencement 

OP WORT) Ob8. oc oe! Sa OO Mates eik  w ak TD S00 id ides cis eee 21800 : 00 un Sentna tates 
Add merchandise purchased during year, including 

freiehtandiauty be Se eee, oP Le Ly AS a OL awe ie tae ees oe ae 25, 300 00st 0045.57.40 Beles 

bs 3 Je: a ae 7. 100; 00 seca Arne |< 

Less Stock on Hand of Merchandise atend of year. 13,657.97 19,385.51 18,900.00 28,200.00 

Gross Trading Promtior \ Cahasiccse reek te cutee das cates ae ea LE; O14. 49 auras to ee 14,300.00 


If the records of your business are divided into departments please submit figures for each depart- 
ment on separate additional sheets similar to this. 
In order to get your gross profit previous to the depression we would like to get, for comparative pur- 
poses, your figures for 1929 or 1930, if available. 
(Fill in blank on reverse side) 


NATIONAL FAIR TRADE COUNCIL (Retart Division) 
Room 407, 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 


IN BIN OL MEIY UTE: wie caer, Heue SEN ec la oe shetietn sire, oiled A foe Cel cLatacta air Re ErEN Meare ALCS caesar eee eae 
OLUY OF TOWRA ahaacole: Bae peters oe ees tS ce + POW INGO: opel obedience ere eee a eer 
Kind of Business siete. 1407 Utd Lh. Se ak (or Department). 
Particulars of Trading—For business year ended.......... 
1933 1930 or 1929 
; ' cts $ cts $ 6s cts $ cts 

Merchandise sold during year (total cash and 

Creditgales vse cash ks welaalteW alate a piel) Seimei 0) ey, Lin wcuh atin ic eee UD Pn 
Stock on hand of Merchandise at commencement 

OL VOAT s piece atic, tad sci eehenah hcca orOte cae ha ae CL EOE Ee GALL ce Oo a eo eres 
Add merchandise purchased during year, including , 

freight and. duty; 3: saws. U) cotevbten aed a ce eee ae con paket orl memati eed 
Less Stock on Hand of Merchandise at end of year............. Ee I Pi gag et a eee 
Grogs rating (Eront for.) oatys scone 3 te le tee ‘évs eehOTS: THASO Ga 


If the records of your business are divided into departments please submit figures for each depart- 
ment on separate additional sheets similar to this. 

In order to get your gross profit previous to the depression we would like to get, for comparative pur- 
poses, your figures for 1929 or 1930, if available. 


(See specimen return on reverse side) 
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at. It appeared very desirable to make some comparison of the mark-ups 
obtained by independent stores in their relation to the mark-up which obtained 
in the large department stores. I sent out a thousand copies of a form asking 
the independent retailers (that is a copy of the form—indicated). We asked 
the retailers to furnish us with the information called for by that form as to 
their business: their purchases and sales showing their maintained mark-up 
for the years 1930 and 1933. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. Would this be the maintained mark-up above the wholesale or would it 
be in addition to the original cost?—A. On their cost the mark-up on their cost. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is this on the same basis as the evidence we have had 
from the auditors? 


The Witness: Yes, sir. I think it is absolutely comparative. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Let us analyse that. Is it a mark-up on the cost of a product from the 
wholesaler or from the manufacturer?—A. From wherever he purchased it. 

Q. That makes all the difference in the world, because in order to make a 
needful comparison you ought to compare that with the cost from the manu- 
facturer, because the gross mark-up of the departmental store is on the cost 
from the manufacturer, and if you compare it with the cost in certain instances 
from the wholesales you have to add to that the mark-up between the manu- 
facturer and the wholesaler?—A. I quite realize that. 

Q. Then this table is not a comparison?—A. That is a matter of opinion. 

Q. It is not a matter of opinion. 


Mr. Youna: It is a matter of fact. 
Mr. Factor: Yes, it is a matter of fact. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. If he buys from the manufacturer?—A. Which he mostly does. In the 
lines I have given I am prepared to say that probably 95 per cent of his pur- 
chases are direct from the manufacturer. 

Q. In men’s clothing?—A. There are no wholesale: houses selling men’s 
clothing. 

Q. And in ladies’ ready-to-wear?—A. None. 

. Men’s, women’s and childrens’ boots and shoes—there are some?—A. 
Very few; the jobber is pretty well gone. 

. And furniture?—A. I think there are no jobbers in furniture. 

. In hardware there are some?—A. Yes, some wholesalers there. 

. But they are limited?—A. Yes. 

. Mostly hardware is sold through the manufacturers?—A. Yes. I think 
they are absolutely comparative figures. I think they are entirely fair, and 
whether they are or not they are interesting figures. I have no desire to conceal 
where they came from. I have submitted a copy of the form in which they are 
obtained, and I have a copy of the letter which was sent. 


Mr. Youne: Will you read that letter to me? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


The National Fair Trade Council has been set up, with the support 
of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, for the purpose of repre- 
senting and protecting the interest of the independent retailer throughout 
the country before the Select Committee of Parliament on price spreads 
and mass buying, now in session. 
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The question has been asked on a number of occasions before this 
committee as to the cost of distribution of goods by the independent 
retailer as compared to similar costs by large department stores or mail 
order organizations. 

In this connection it is necessary that we obtain, quickly, complete 
and accurate information as to the average mark-up or gross profit of 
independent retailers engaged in various lines of business. We attach 
hereto a simple form for this purpose, which we would ask you to com- 
plete and return at once. This is practically the same form as is used 
in preparing your income tax return, except that it does not disclose any 
intimate details of your business, such as profits, etc. 

We are obtaining hundreds of such statements from retailers from 
one end of Canada to the other. This information will be treated as 
strictly confidential, and no details in regard to your individual business 
will be disclosed to anyone. The figures which you give us will simply 
be used in combination with other figures to work out average figures, 
which is most essential that we should have. 

Will you please co-operate with us, in your own interest, by supplying 
the information asked for by the return? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And you had how many returns?—A. We had 206 returns. 
Q. And these figures are built up— —A.—built up on the 206 returns. 
Mr. Factor: 200 out of 1,000? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. These are average figures?—A. These are actual figures. 

@. They are the average of 206?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did you arrive at the average—add all the figures together and 
divide by 206?—A. No, sir; we weighted. 

Q. In the case of these other stores we have had our own auditors go in 
and check them over and note their mark-up and their expense and their profits 
and their losses; don’t you think it would be fairer if we did the same thing with 
the retailers, instead of taking voluntary figures?—A. I would be very delighted 
if you do it. I think it is unfortunate that it has not been done. 


Mr. Epwarps: It is a big job. 
The Witness: It is a big job. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. We would not need to go into ali the stores of the country, but pick out 
representative stores. In one case you have voluntary figures of the com- 
plainants; in the other case we have accurate figures by an impartial body?— 
A. I am satified the figures are accurate. They gave us detailed figures of exact 
sales, and we are sufficiently familiar to know they are the correct figures. 

Q. It seems to me they would carry more weight if they were got the other 
way?—A. No doubt about it. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: I think it would be very interesting to have an investi- 
gation of the retail stores through the auditors. 

The Witness: We would be very pleased. 

Mr. Senn: Impossible. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: It would be a tremendous job for the committee. 

Mr. Youna: We are weighing two different kinds of evidence. 
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The CuatrMan: Mr. Sparks’ method is one which is recognized very com- 
monly; they sent out a questionnaire, and upon the composite picture presented 
he has arrived at his figures. 

Mr. Youne: At the beginning of this enquiry we were going to send a 
questionnaire to the big houses. Then we changed our minds and sent auditors 
in instead. Perhaps if we had got their voluntary figures they might not have 
been quite the same. 

The Wirness: Of course, Mr. Young, I might say this—it is based upon 
more than forty years trading experience. We know positively from our own 
knowledge that the independent retailer’s mark-up is low. 


Mr. Factor: That does not help us. 


The Witness: No. This is the best evidence we could get. I might say 
this. I took these figures down to the Bureau of Statistics and discussed them 
with the statisticians down there and they regarded them as a very fair picture. 
They said if we had 20,000 they did not think it would change one-half of a 
per cent. They do not take the responsibility—we take the responsibility for 
these figures, and I believe they are accurate. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Have you one of these answers from the retailer?—A. Yes, I have lots. 
I do not know that I have brought them up, but I will be glad to file them with 
the committee—there is no secret. 

Q. I want to see one?—A. There is an example on the back. 

Q. That is a printed example?—A. We found retailers quite reluctant to 
ceive the evidence which disclosed their business, and when they knew it was 
coming before this committee, for one reason or another, they were afraid. That 
is why we did not get more answers. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. We did not have any regard for the reluctance of the big stores?—A. 
No. I think you will not have any regard for the reluctance of the inde- 
pendents, because we would be delighted if you did do it thoroughly and com- 
pletely. The more you go into it the more we prove our case. 

Q. Is not this the case that you go into one store and buy an article and 
the mark-up is twice as much as the mark-up in another store on another street? 
Have you not found that to be the case in your experience?—A. No, I think— 
not in a general way. It may occur occasionally. The economic law is such 
that that cannot occur. The retail business is competitive. They will mostly, 
in the final analysis, well about on the same basis. 

Q. My experience is that they do not?—A. Well, nobody denies there is 
complete competition in the retail business, and the mark-up on the profit of 
every movement of the retailer is absolutely and solely based on competitive 
conditions. 


The CuarrMAN: I suggest we come back to this table. Mr. Sparks presents 
this table, as I understand it, as his view or conviction that the figures are fair 
and accurate comparisons with these others that have been presented. The 
committee will, however, decide in its own mind as to that and determine whether 
or not it wishes further evidence to support or disprove it. 


The Witness: Take men’s clothing and furnishing. I might say we took 
Eatons clothing and furnishing and divided it into six or eight departments. 
We took the total figure for Simpsons and Eatons. We took men’s clothing 
because they have many departments—various departments selling men’s and 
boys’ furnishings ready-to-wear. I think there are ten or fifteen departments. 
We weighted those figures to get Eatons and Simpsons true business. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Pardon me. I just want to see how you arrive at the gross profit. Take 
this example—* kind of business, men’s wear.” Does that mean exclusively 
men’s wear?—A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. It does not deal in anything else?—A. No, sir. We had some returns 
which we had to throw out. We might get hardware and plumbing and we 
threw it out because the plumbing might influence it. We might get clothing 
and boots and shoes. We could not use that because it might not be fair. But 
we have selected out of the returns those which we are convinced are accurate. 
We have done the best we could to do an honest job. We would not come 
before this committee with any figures that cannot absolutely be said to be 
on a sound economic basis. 

Q. How many of those 200 returns did you have to throw out?—A. I 
suppose 50. We found they were not fair; they were not accurate enough; 
we were not sure of them. 

Q. It is reduced to 150?—A. No, sir. This is in addition. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It is reduced to 106?—A. Actual cases. 

Q. You received 256 returns?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of which 50 were discarded?—A. I do not know how many, but we 
discarded anything that did not fit into the picture. Some we would have been 
delighted to put in because they happened to be low. This is an honest state- 
ment. 


Mr. Factor: I do not like all that emphasis; we know that. 
The Witness: I know. 
Mr. Factor: Would you mind filing with this committee the answers? 


The Witness: We will be glad to do that. This statement shows—take 
men’s clothing and furnishings—that in 1930 the independent mark-up was 38:88 
and in 1938, 37-6, whereas Eatons made a maintained mark-up from all their 
furnishing departments of 42-17 and Simpsons 47:48. 7 


Mr. Hears: What would you say Simpsons and Eatons did to reduce their 
mark-up? \ 

The Witness: When you ask what they did to reduce their mark-ups, 
they would have to come down to the small retailers if they did not get sweat- 
shop goods. The only way to maintain their mark-up was to take it out of the 
producer or take it out of labour. 


By Mr. Factor: 


@. What would happen to the retailer if Eatons and Simpsons reduced their 
mark-up—suppose they have reduced their mark-up to the level of the retailer? 
iin Eatons and Simpsons cannot reduce it with the top heavy mark-up they 

ave. 

@. Suppose they had done that, what would have happened to the retailer? 
—A. If Eatons and Simpsons reduced their mark-up they would go bankrupt, 
but they cannot reduce their mark-up. There is only one thing Eatons and 
Simpsons can do to maintain that high mark-up and that is take it out of 
the producer, and that is what they did—in the evidence. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. What do you want them to do? You say they are charging a larger 
margin than the independent retailer and if they lower it they will go broke. 
Is that what you want them to do?—A. No. We have no desire to put any- 
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body out of business. We want to get fair competitive conditions and we will 
put them out of business. They cannot operate if they have to compete with 
us—they cannot operate at the same price we do. 

Q. Perhaps you have an edge on them already; perhaps they are going to 
go out of business. 

Mr. Senn: It does not look like it. 


The Witness: They will not go out of business as long as they are doing 
what we have heard. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. In the last couple of days we have had evidence that the sweatshops 
in the Province of Quebec were selling quite a percentage to the stores ?— 
A. The only one in the whole lot was the boot and shoe company which was 
paying decent wages and selling to independents. 

Q. 87 per cent to independents and 13 per cent— —A. There is this other 
thing about these sweatshops, when they sell to the independent retailer they 
sell at a little higher prices—they sell the independent retailer at a price which 
would enable them to pay decent wages. 

Q. We have found that those who sold entirely to the independent retailer 
had a lot of bad debts?—A. I doubt that. 

Mr. Epwarps: Are we not getting a long way off the trail? 

The Witnuss: The last time I was here with regard to drugs, I was pre- 
pared to put in a statement of normal losses by bad debts made by the largest 
credit insurance company in the world, and that statement tended to show that 
the average losses through bad debts were 1 per cent. 1 per cent is a high 
allowance to make for bad credit of the retailer. 

Mr. Youne: That is over the whole world? 

The Witness: No, United States and Canada. 

Mr. Youne: I was speaking of the evidence we had yesterday. 

The Witness: In ladies’ wear the relative mark-ups for independents were 
37-95 per cent in 1930 and 31:05 per cent in 1931; Eatons 39-96 per cent, 
Simpsons 43-73. Men’s, women’s and children’s boots and shoes. Independents 
mark-up 1930, 42-06, 1933, 37-38; Hatons 40:31, Simpsons 41-71 for 1933. 
Furniture. Independents mark-up 1930, 47:18, 1933 43-41; Eatons 49:8, 
Simpsons 44-84 for 1933. Hardware, Independents mark-up. For 1930, 31-64; 
for 1931, 33-57; Eatons 48-96, Simpsons 46-1 in 1933. This discloses not 
only a high mark-up but it discloses another very interesting fact that the 
Independents’ mark-up was lower in 1933 than in 1930. 

On table 4-A we find the reverse condition. We find Simpsons and Eatons 
mark-up steadily increasing whereas. the independents was going down. 


SHOWING INCREASING MAINTAINED MARK-UPS BETWEEN 1931 AND 1934 FOR 
EATON’S TORONTO STORES, EATON’S MAIL ORDER AND SIMPSON’S 
CONSOLIDATED STORES. 


(Taken from Statements I-1, J-1 for Eaton’s, and No. 16 for Simpson’s from the Auditors Reports) 


en 


ve 1931 | 1932 1933 1934 
wl AM Showy aiid lt tee ee ee 
Waton’s MAW OTder is. «oa sa grd cys ewtes Rass nai hones cece ese te 38-1 38-2 43-0 43-5 
Faton’s Toronto Stores....... 2. ieee ccc cece eee cere en eees 37-24 39-35 44-37 47-85 
Simpsons Consolidated Stores...........-+ 02 eee cere rere eee ees 44-3 40-7 41-9 44-3 
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By Mr. Young: 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. I account for that by the fact that 
these large stores are inefficiently managed. I mean their set-up was inefficient; 
they had a top heavy structure. Simpsons had a bond interest to take care 
of, and Eatons had too much real estate; and then Eatons had the Canadian 
Department Stores losing money; they had no option but to get a bigger mark- 
up to take care of that overhead. We were going through a period of depression; 
the independent sold at lower prices; he reduced his operating expenses and 
reduced his mark-up but these big stores had purchasing power sufficient to 
resist the ordinary pressure of deflation. They had to have a higher mark-up; 
they could not raise their prices because they would be beaten by the indepen- 
dent, and there was only one way to get it and that was by the higher mark-up, 
taking it out of the producer. That sweatshop business and the purchasing 
of stock at those prices is absolutely and completely related to table 4-A show- 
ing their increased mark-up, the way they got it. 

Q. Did you compare the actual selling price of a given article in these big 
stores and in the ordinary retail store?—A. I do not think it can be done, Mr. 
Young. 

Q. You cannot say whether the consumer gets better value for his dollar 
in the retail store than in the big store?—A. I think, taking it all round, he gets 
a little better value in the smaller store. It would be a very big job to under- 
take to prove that. The only thing you can do, and I think it proves it pretty 
conclusively, is to find out how much more does the independent pay for his 
goods than the big store; then you can get the relative mark-ups, and I think 
it will show that they are selling at the same price, or about the same price. 
We would like to think we are selling a little cheaper. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. I observe that the general store mark-up is extremely low, 18.50 per 
cent?—A. Yes. If I have time to-day I want to deal with that general store. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Later, Mr. Sparks—A. Yes, a little later. 
The Cuairman: All right, let us proceed. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. You say that the independent reduced his operating expenses. At what 
points did he reduce them?—A. Well, he was able to reduce them at points 
where the big stores could not reduce them at all. First of all, he got reduced 
rents. , 

Q. He cut down his rent?—A. Yes, he cut down his rent. 

Q. Wages?—A. He cut some wages, yes. 

Q. Operating?—A. Yes. 

Q. Help?—A. Yes, he reduced his help; he was more flexible; he had a 
small organization and could immediately adjust it to new conditions. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Such as adjusting his deliveries?—A. Yes, in many small ways. 


By Mr. Young: . 

Q. What about the retailer who owned his own building, he could not reduce 
his own rent?—A. He would be in a similar position.to the big stores; he has 
real estate, but his real estate would not represent as much per square foot 
as the big stores. The big stores are very inefficient distributors, All economists 
recognize that the department store is inefficient; its operating costs have always 
been lower than the independent. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Higher, you mean?—A. Yes, higher. Here is a very interesting item 
by Prof. Nystrom, one of the highest authorities in the world on marketing, and 
it was written in 1919. I will just read the first two lines: 


The average cost of doing business in a department store seems to 
be considerably higher than the average of one-line establishments— 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Do I understand that a man is better off not to own his own property 
in merchandising?—A. I would not offer an opinion on that, Mr. Young. 

Q. You say the man who rents is in a better position than the man who 
owns?—A. No, in a period of this kind the man who owned his property was 
not in as good a position to reduce his rent as the man who has no real property. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


_ Q. Supposing business is on the uptrend?—A. I do not think, Mr. Heaps, 
it enters into this picture at all. 


Q. It does, because if a person has real estate and owns property he is at 
the mercy of the tenant when conditions are bad, but the reverse condition 
would apply when conditions are good. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Dealing with table 4-A?—A. I think perhaps we have gone over the 
essence of table 4-A. 


Q. Now then, dealing with the next statement?—A. I think at this time 
that this matter of credit sales is of such importance that it should be put 
before the committee:— 


CREDIT BUSINESS—CANADA 


COMPARISON BETWEEN CreEpIt BUSINESS DONE By CHAIN STORES AND 
CouNTRY GENERAL STORES 


The total estimated credit business done in Canada by all kinds of business 
combined is about 857 million dollars, of which the chains account for 105 
million or 12-3 per cent, and the country general stores account for 80 million, 
or 9°3 per cent. 


However, in comparing the total volume of sales of these two groups, we 
find that the chains have sales of slightly more than 560 million dollars, one- 
fifth of the total retail sales in Canada, while the country general stores have 
less than one-tenth of the total sales. That is, the country general stores 
having less than half the amount of sales of the chains, do about three-quarters 
as much credit business as the chains. 

In comparing these two broad types of operation, it must be taken into 
consideration that almost half of the credit business done by chains is done 
in a few lines in which instalment buying is the chief factor and which lines 
would form a very small proportion of the sales of the country general stores. 
These lines consist of furniture, household appliances, radios, lumber and build- 
ing material, automobiles and office and school furniture. 

Putting this in another way, proportion of business of the chains to net 
sales is 18-74 per cent, while the proportion of the country general stores is 
35:19 per cent. 
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CREDIT BUSINESS—CANADA 


INDEPENDENTS, CHAINS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


D.B.S. 1930 
RLM SEL AW SRR ETO eee MA aE a ER A at CR EB dt TR et 
Total 
Estimated Proportion of 
—— Total Sales Credit Credit 
Business Business 
$ cts. SPD CCH. 
Independents s.y%. -e 21. sais as eres eens silane asus 1,896, 754,300.00} 692,884, 346.00 36.53 
GAINS Fee Eee. Ae ES cae eis chalets lwtelsea aes Blahat mee oes 553,078,000.00| 105,521,117.00 18.74 
*Denartonent Storesi ao. AIG Lae’ . et kee oe. EES. 2 293, 487, 600.00 58, 697, 520.00 20.00 
‘All ‘Stores, Combined kiss bles 5 ae tee meee ot 2,753,319,900.00} 857,102, 983.00 31.13 
TMiail Ordertlouses? 236% oe) aa ce tcesea eat te <aaacis 655000, 000 00) oo... Bi deve cece Richa? ote Ae areata ciara 


*No Credit figures are available for the single unit department stores, through a preliminary survey 
made at the Bureau, it was estimated that the proportion of credit business done was only about 20 per 
cent. The proportion of credit business done by department stores in the U.S.A. is somewhere between 
40 and 50 per cent, so that this Canadian figure is somewhat low. _ 

+The Mail Order business is estimated at 65 million and is included in the Department Store total 
sales. Of this 65 million, almost 55 million was done by Eaton’s and Simpson’s. Mail Order houses 
issue no credit, but rather the reverse is true, as people pay cash with the order. 


With regard to the chain and department store figures, their credit consists 
chiefly of instalment plan sales on heavy goods, such as furniture, radios, office 
equipment, etc. Instalment sales are also included in the independent figures, 
but they do not form nearly as large a proportion of the total as do the chains 
and department stores. . 


MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS OF FARMS IN CANADA—1931. 


Total Amount of Farm Mortgage debt (includes mortgage debt on owned 


part of farmionly Vey OSs eee cok eto clad eee ee oes ....$ 671,776, 500.00 
Amount of Mortgage debt on fully owned farms...............0. eee eens 566, 016, 900.00 
Dominion’s Loans to Soldier Settlers on the land, reach a total of....... 168,000,000.00 
Amount of Farm Mortgages held by Insurance Companies in Canada...... 77, 200,000.00 


(See Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, Select Standing Committee on 
Banking & Commerce, Session of 1932-1933). 


LOANS TO AGRICULTURISTS, SHOWN AS ACTIVE ASSETS OF THE 
DOMINION, MARCH 31, 1934. 


(Figures from Budget Speech) 


Canadian’ Farm Doan: Boarda% Oe Jes We $  8,503,000.00 
Soldier and General Land Settlement................. 45, 202,000.00 
Seed Grain and Relief Advances..............es.se0. 2,393,000 .00 
LOG CRB eae Meare ore ce eee ame cre int Weim end Ete ap «ae $ 56,298,000.00 


CREDIT SALES—NEW BRUNSWICK 
CountRY GENERAL STORES 


D.B.S. 1930 
— Stores Sales 
"TUOGRL SOLCB cnc oa ne coe Cee cele aie tats Pie's maces 5 EEL TEA ta Fapceemene gt. Jeet 706 12, 236,000.00 
Total Stores Reporting. 49.4 AULA AOR ce SO tO 362 7,050, 000.00 
Total Stores ‘Reporting cash. sales.onliy. 04.0. «pice hs oan 9 see enn noes se mad 34 455,000.00 
Amount of Credit business done by Stores reporting i 7 ole ee. chee he alert cote ceases 3,139, 150.00 
Proportion of Credit Business to Net Sales of Stores reporting............ [0-5-0000 eee eee 44 


67% 
‘hotalLestimated Oreoit uSinGas oh cide wo caiciiee bod ok Core Sas ate ae ool ote ate tere eee 5,465, 821.00 
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For comparative purposes, the following figures are submitted, showing the 
amounts of advances through other forms of rural credit agencies: — 


Farm Settlement Board (par value of bonds issued)..................... 370,000.00 
British Family Settlement Fund (par value of bonds issued)............ 785,000 00 
Canadian Farm Land Board (par value Shares Capital UOC) es he dae't 29, 690.00 


$ 1,184,690.00 


The Witness: The whole credit question has been of very great importance 
in the last two years, particularly this year where we have had the Bank Act 
revised and a lot of discussions on credit, and I have tried to draw certain 
conclusions from this credit situation which I suggest are very vital to this 
inquiry. The first statement is simply a general statement. As I say, the total 
estimated credit business done in Canada by all kinds of business combined 
is about $857,000,000. 


By Mr, Sommerville: 


Q. $857,000,000 worth of credit given by retail merchants?—A. Yes. 
Q. To their customers?—A. Yes. 
Q. In Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the year 1930?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Is that the independent stores?—A. No, the independents gave 
$692,000,000; the chains gave $105,000,000, but I want to qualify that in a 
moment, if I may. The department stores gave $58,000,000. The mail order 
houses, of course, give no credit. The country general stores gave about 
$80,000,000 of credit, and that is a particular item I would like to deal with. 

Just as a matter of interest and to demonstrate the importance of this 
credit business, I made a note here of the amount of farm mortgage debt in 
Canada, which amounts to $671,000,000 odd, so that the credit given by 
independent retailers is about $200,000,000 more than the total farm mortgage 
debt of Canada. 3 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Not by independent retailers?—A. No, by all retailers. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The total amount of credit given by independents is $692,000,000?— 
A. Yes. ; 

Q. And the total amount of farm mortgage debt is $671,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then the total amount of credit by all stores, independent, chains, 
etc., is $857,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is, you say, $200,000,000 more than the total amount of the 
farm mortgage debt of Canada?—A. Yes. There is a rather interesting thing 
in connection with the mail order. It is unimportant but it is interesting that is, 
the situation is reversed with the mail order. They get cash in advance and, of 
course, they always have in their hands a very large amount.of money. It may 
not be very much, it may be about a million at a time, but it reverses the 
condition. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. How long do they have that money in their possession?—A. I do not 
know, Mr. Young. 

Q. That is, from the time they receive an order up till the time they ship 
it?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. That would be fairly prompt?—A. In the case of some things, yes. In 
the case of furniture perhaps they hold it for a week. 
The next table is dealing with country general stores. 


F—9 
CREDIT BUSINESS—CANADA BY PROVINCES 
CountryY GENERAL STORES 
D.B.S. 1930 

Number Estimated Per 

a of Net Sales Credit $100. 

Stores Business Sales 

$ cts $ cts. % 
Pritigh Coliabis. ... 206. ee et eke aoe 814 | 17, 654,000.00 9,054, 737.00 51.29 
PIDOT CAE ees Be i bee Pk ea re eat 1,200 | 28,757,000.00} 9,800,386.00 34.08 
Saskatpue waa 11. cc oe ee te ee 1,641 | 37,710,000.00| 10,800, 144.00 28 .64 
ManTtEGDA: fn er ah Rn ate ee ee rane ee 851 | 15,531,000.00} 4,763,358.00 30.67 
COD EATIO ee eck tenes eee ae ea a ee 2,662 | 48,066,000.00} 14,948, 526.00 31.10 
COTE WOC cu atns Saal atte reas coke ata eee 2,973 | 49,614,000.00} 18,932,702.00 38.16 
INGwablunswiCkee niecn 1. reer ater ae 706 | 12,236,000.00} 5,465,821.00 44.67 
PIN OVE LO COULA ECR ns cee, Rina ater eee ae ees 862 | 14,513,500.00} 5,107,301.00 35.19 
¥ PPA SL Bt eae, Mees Bee Mae, eae ie Fe 168 3,253,200.00} 1,144,801.00 35.19 
Canadas seageeutey one: ore ee 11,877 |227,334, 700.00) 80,017,776.00 35.19 


*As no credit analysis was made in Nova Scotia and P. E. I., the credit business was calculated at 
the same percentage as the average for the rest of the provinces. 


The WITNEss: The important figure is the final figure in the fourth column. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. What statement is that?—A. This is a summary. 
_Q. A summary showing what?—A. The country general stores credit. 

Q. No. 6 is a statement of the credit of the country general stores?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. By provinces?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Showing how 11,872 country general stores provide credit of $80,000,000 
for their customers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the equivalent of $35 per $100 of sales?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Have you a record of what percentage of that is lost?—A. No. 


By Mr. Boulanger: 


Q. What is the source of the figures?—-A. The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. I have taken each province. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you leave that, Mr. Sparks, do I understand that your purpose 
in bringing this forward is to show that the independent retailer, and particularly 
the country general store in his own particular sphere of activity renders a real 
service to the public by the amount of credit extended thus carrying over persons 
who may be temporarily embarrassed in a simple way of credit which costs them 
really nothing?—A. Costs them nothing; there is no collateral; it is a form of 
credit which nobody else supplies. If I might read just one or two sentences 
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from the report of the Royal Commission on Banking and Currency headed by 
Lord Macmillan, because I think this is basic. They say at page 70, dealing with 
agricultural credit:— ; 
....1t now remains to consider the adequacy of the facilities for short 
or intermediate credit. 


and then it gives a list of the various organizations through which efforts have 
been made to provide short term credit:— 


In the first place, the fact that the provincial governments decided 
to engage in these experiments may well be taken as indicating the 
necessity of agricultural credit at lower rates of interest than prudent 
banking practice might seem to warant, particularly in certain areas where 
agricultural production is attended by certain hazards or requires loans 
of a length which militates against the affording of credit by commercial 
banks. 


And then follows an estimate made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the 
memorandum filed on behalf of the United Farmers of Ontario, and the following 
is an extract from the evidence submitted on behalf of the United Farmers of 
Ontario as to the problem of short term credit in Ontario:— 


Generally speaking, within the last two years the banks have ceased 
to function in regard: to Canadian agriculture. Agriculture is taken to be 
an activity, or an industry that is not worthy of credit, and from the 
banking point of view I am not blaming them. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. When was that, Mr. Sparks?—A. That is the Macmillan report. 

Q. Well, it would not become comparable with 1930?—A. I think it would 
be more satisfactory from our standpoint in 1930. 

Q. Do you think the country stores gave credit in 1933?—A. Oh yes. What 
I am trying to do, Mr. Heaps, is to show that the Macmillan Commission 
found that there was not adequate arrangement for rural credit and I am going 
to show that there was a great organization functioning, supplying rural credit 
to a greater extent than any other single agency, supplying it without interest 
or at a low rate, and supplying it without collateral, and it was performing 
that function which no other organization was performing, and it was gradually 
being destroyed by the mail order houses. And I think it is a very important 
thing at this time when rural credit and farm credit is a great national problem 
that we should not lose sight of the fact that we have here an institution supply- 
ing $80,000,000 of credit to farmers without collateral. That is why I am 
reading from the Macmillan Commission report; that is what I am drawing 
from this report. 


By Mr. Sommerville: | 
Q. In the consideration of the whole subject that factor ought not be lost 
sight of—A. Not only must it not be lost sight of but it is of paramount 
importance. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Does the fact that these retailers give credit affect their mark-up in 
any way’?—A. Yes, I should say it would, Mr. Young. I have tried to work 
some way to give an answer to just such a question as you have asked but I 
could get no satisfactory answer in my own mind; but. if I may express this 
opinion: They grant this credit at less than it costs them; I do not think they 
make a profit out of doing a credit business, and I think it would be much more 
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profitable for them to do a much smaller business for cash. In other words, 
we are not able to determine what they charge for that credit but we can, I 
think, safely say that they grant this credit at less than it cost them; it is not 
a profitable transaction to them. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. Does the customer that Boe for cash in any way contribute?—A. I think 
he must. 


By Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Is it possible for a country merchant in retailing his merchandise to have 
two prices, a cash price and a credit price?—-A. Mr. Edwards, I do not intend 
to convey that at all. 

Q. I think that is the point of Mr. Factor’s question. 

The Witness: Mr. Edwards, I do not intend that at all. 

Mr. Epwarps: I think that is the point. 

Mr. Factor: That is not what he said. 

Mr. Epwarps: How can it possibly affect his mark-up? As I say, it is 
exactly the same, because he does not know to whom he is going to sell for cash 
or credit. 

The Witness: He really gets credit from someone else. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: In arriving at this mark-up, he has to keep in mind 
what losses he has sustained through bad debts, and the whole scope of his 
mark-up is influenced to some extent, and your point is he has not included 
enough in his mark-up to cover the whole cost? 

The Witness: I think that is true. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That is the thought you have been expressing in answer 
to this inquiry? 

The Witness: That is the idea I am trying to express, yes. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. In cases where these rural merchants have failed, is it not generally due 
to this fact, that they have too much credit on their books?—A. I think perhaps 
It 18: 

Q. In the majority of cases?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. In comparison with volume.—A. That does not disturb the general pic- 
ture that he performed this service. He did loan advances by way of goods, 
which is the same as money. 

Q. We are not denying that.—A. He may have lost money by it. I think 
he did lose. I think he performed this wonderful service particularly in this 
depression. It is a great tribute to him. That is one reason why this com- 
mittee should see he is taken care of. 

The CuHarrMAN: He is still doing it. 

The Witness: He is still doing it. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I suppose to the extent to which he grants credit, affects the question of 
relief ?—A. I am dealing if I get the opportunity, briefly with the grocery busi- 
ness, and it applies in this case too. 

Q. Dealing with the amount of rural credit, you have set it out and divided 
it up by provinces?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I observe in each province you have indicated some comparative figure 
of the credit that is granted?—A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, in the province of New Brunswick a total amount of credit 
business given by the country store is $5,465,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, the total amount of credit of the farm settlement board and 
British family Settlement Board, and Canadian Farm Board, amounts to 
$1,184,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, other credit agencies have extended credit to the cus- 
tomers of farmers to the extent of $1,184,000 as against $5,465,000?7—A. That 
is right. 

Q. That is just by way of comparison of value of this agency to the service 
of the community?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. I suppose most of the credit of the department store is on the deferred 
payment plan basis?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is no such thing as the deferred payment plan in the general 
country store?—A. No, sir. With a deferred payment plan, they have security, 
they can repossess the article. 

Q. That is what I am coming to. Have you any idea as to what pro- 
portion of the articles bought under those plans is repossessed?—-A. No, we did 
not go into the question of repossessing. We were not concerned particularly 
about credit by the instalment plan; it is a very big problem. 

Q. In other words, there is very little chance of a loss under the deferred 
payment plan?—A. They can repossess the article. 

Q. What about the chain stores, have they any deferred plan?—A. No; 
there are some chains—there are two types of chains which we are opposed to, 
the drug chain and the grocery chain. We have no quarrel with the type of 
chain that does operate on the deferred plan. If a manufacturer wishes to open 
up any retail outlet, he is perfectly at liberty to do it. The only type of chain 
we object to is the grocery chain and the drug chain that we will deal with later. 

Q. Are they the type of chain stores that do extend the most credit?—A. 
No, they give no credit at all. I have the figures here of their credit. 

Q. I should like to have them?—A. I have them here. 

Q. They are the concerns that are competing with the general stores in the 
country villages?—A. I have them here. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Go ahead?—A. I do not know if the committee wants to take time 
to look at each province separately or not. Perhaps it might, if we can go over 
them briefly. In Quebec, the country general store gives credit to the extent 
of $18,000,000 roughly, and the Caisse Populaire which is the only similar 
organization I could find—it is a great organization—grants credit to the extent 
of $8,000,000 odd. In Ontario, the country general merchant is not so common 
because of the closeness of the cities, but he gives credit to the extent of the 
cities, but he gives credit to the extent of nearly $15,000,000; whereas the only 
comparable thing and the most important would be the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board, which gives credit to the extent of $51,000,000, which is much 
greater. But when we come to the western provinces, there is very little differ- 
ence. In Manitoba, the country general merchant gives credit estimated at 
$4,700,000; and I have set out here a number of the credit agencies that we 
could find in Manitoba and the amounts which they have advanced. You will 
note their total. A dozen rural credit agencies advance credit to the extent of 
something over $12,000,000, whereas the country general store was nearly 
$5,000,000. In Saskatchewan the country general stores gave credit to the 
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extent of more than $10,000,000, and the regular agencies for rural credits 
advanced $17,000,000. In Saskatchewan, the Wheat Pool, which is a great 
organization, only advanced $13,000,000, somewhat more than the country 
general store, so that the country general store was certainly comparable to the 
services performed by the Wheat Pool. | 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. How did you arrive at the basis of credits advanced by the country 
store? I may have an account with the country store myself. Is it based on 
the total number of purchases I buy or is it on a credit basis?—A. Oh, I do 
not know. The Bureau of Statistics made a very exhaustive investigation into 
the subject, and each store was asked to supply a return showing their total 
sales, and their sales on credit during that year; so this represents the total 
sales made by country general stores during that year. 

Mr. Senn: On credit? 

The Witness: On credit. | 
The CuHarrmMaAn: I think that information was distributed earlier in the 
inquiry. , : 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 

Q. In regard to the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, I think there is something 
wrong with that figure of $13,000,000, is there not?—A. These figures were 
prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, and given to me by Professor Cudmore. 

Q. I do not think the Pool are in the loaning business?—-A. These are 
advances on wheat, sir. 

Mr. Youne: Is it the total or the initial payment for the wheat? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

The Witness: No; these are advances. Professor Cudmore got me these 
figures. , 

Mr. Youne: Advances made by the bank to pool; is that what you 
mean? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Advances by the pool on the farmers’ wheat. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): Government guarantees? 

Mr. Youne: The initial payments would be more than that. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: They are only used as a comparative figure. 

Mr. Youne: It does not indicate anything, because the pool is not in the 
loaning business. 

The CHAIRMAN: Unless we know what is represented, we are not justified 
in saying that it does not represent anything. Mr. Sparks got figures from the 
Bureau, and he cannot explain just what they cover. 


Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): The same thing applies to the Alberta 
figure. 

The Cuarrman: If it is important, we can find out what it means; I do 
not think it is important. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Do you think it was the amount guaranteed by the government on the 
advances by the Alberta Wheat pool as against the country general store in 
Alberta with a credit of $9,800,000?—A. You notice in Alberta, the country 
general stores advances were greater than the Wheat Pool and all others put 
together. 


The CHAIRMAN: Proceed. 
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The Wirness: The next deals with the credit business; while it deals with 
the chain stores, it affects the country general stores, because they sell a lot of 
groceries. I thought it would be interesting to have that put in. 


The CHAIRMAN: What table? 
The Witness: Table No. 8. 


G—7 
CREDIT BUSINESS—CANADA 
CoMPARISON BrerTwEEN CHAINS AND INDEPENDENTS 
Grocery Stores and Combination (Grocery and Meat) Stores Combined 
D.B.S. 1930 
(Sales Expressed in Thousands of Dollars) 
Taste A.—GrocerY STORES 
ee oaqa“*kesone@>$>m0S0—=—=$@0909@09Mmms$\\<WDWnao> 
Estimated Per cent Per cent of 
Net Per cent Credit of Credit Credit Sales 
—— Sales of Sales Sales Sales Per to Total 
(000) (000) $100. Sales | Credit Sales 
$ % $ % % 
Incependents..3. 0 BSL .t 174, 160 71.47 61,478 3513 98.1 
(Glatewh iin, cape aie uae ee eet 69,539 |. 28.53 1TELS2 tT 720 1.9 
BL Weal ak aces et iy aentaid 243,699 100.00 62, 660 yas pare | 100.0 
Taste B.—ComsBination (GRocERY AND Mzat) Stores 
Independents: .i0. 62:6 42-0. 2: 107,996 66.79 42,487 39.35 97.9 
COW AIS fps sc ow ketone cat 53, 708 ea | 902 1.68 ll 
Tota’ eassety...4¢ 165, 704 100.00 43,389 26.24 100.00 
Tape C.—GRocery AND ComBINAaTION (GROCERY AND Mrat) Stores CoMBINED 
Pidependents2zcuh. 10. 90.010. 282,157 69.59 103,890 36.82 98.04 
CONGR INCROD Wa ORGS 5 Oo A POR een Em 123, 247 30.41 2,084 1.69 1.96 
Total 202. BO. 405,404 100.00 105, 974 26.14 100.00 


I do not think we can over-estimate the importance of the distribution of food- 
stuffs; it represents about 40 per cent of the cost of living, and the conditions 
under which foodstuffs are distributed are of exceedingly great importance. 
The chief bearing to the question of credit in regard to foodstuffs is this: that 
during those depressed times, there were many very respectable, reputable 
working people, who were out of work and who, had the independent store been 
operating, would have been able to get credit perhaps to carry them through 
the winter. The chain stores of course, gave no credit, and they went immedi- 
ately on relief. Now, I do not make that statement off my own bat; I make 
it after discussing it with the most competent social workers who have been 
very close to this relief problem. Their statement to me is that one of the 
principal reasons—the principal, I put it—why relief was so expensive, was that 
the independent grocer, who had rendered credit, was being displaced by the 
chains, and that therefore they had to pay cash or go on relief. In many 
communities, many localities, there was nobody left who would grant credit 
as the old independent grocer did, nothing but chains, and as a consequence, 
they went on relief, rather than use their credit, which was ordinarily given to 
carry them over, $40, 50, or $100 worth of food, and that has been an import- 
ant factor in increasing the amount payable for relief. 
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By Mr. Young: . 

@. What would have happened to the retailer if he had been giving credit 
through the depression, he would not be there now?—A. Yes, he would. There 
are a great many men, a great many families on relief temporarily; they are 
out of a job temporarily. They may get a job in a month or two. They would 
have gone into the grocery store and the grocer would have carried them, know- 
ing he was a reputable man, and when he got a job, he would have paid them 
back. 

Q. You are speaking of normal times. We have had a depression lasting 
for years?—A. Yes. | 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: I was born during a depression when everybody was 
carrying the merchant. 

Mr. Senn: A good many independent stores that are extending credit to- 
day are still operating in Ontario. 

The Cuatrman: Will you present your figures and we will not speculate 
to what extent the grocer may have carried the relief man. Let us have the 
figures. 

The Witness: Table No. 8 shows a comparison of the percentage of credit 
sales to total sales in the last column, showing that the— 

Mr. Youne: Do you mean 98-1 per cent of the total sales are credit sales? 

The Wirnuss: No, the other figure, 35-3 per cent, are credit sales. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. What is the 98-1?—A. The 98-1 is the percentage of credit sales to 
total credit sales of all foodstuffs sold. Of all foodstuffs sold on credit, 98-1 
of the credit is independent, and 1-9 chains. That is for grocery stores, which 
appears in the second table, and they are combined in the third table, showing 
independents and chains. The third table has to do with groceries and meats. 
The independents sell 36-82 per cent of their total sales on credit; the chains 
sell 1-69, and of the total meat and groceries sold in Canada on credit, 98-04 
of the credit is supplied by the independents and 1-96 by the chains. 

@. I was always under the impression that the objective of those indepen- 
dent retailers was to sell for cash; that is something they always looked forward 
to, instead of credit—A. Mr. Factor, I have given you the figures. 

(. The retailers themselves are not so anxious to sell on credit; it is the 
conditions that have forced them to sell on credit?—-A. No, I think it was a 
general business practice. 

Mr. Epwarps: It has always obtained. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: It is more usual in the country than in some of the 
cities. 

Mr. Senn: It is a common practice. 

Mr. Youne: How long do the accounts run; how often are they settled up? 

The Witness: I do not think I can answer that. 

The Cuatrman: The general practice is a monthly settlement, and in hard 
times, the accounts of men who are on seasonable work, the proprietor of a 
store in a small town or village would carry them for three, four or five months. 

Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): In Alberta, 12 to 24 months. 

The CHamrMan: They are very often carried along indefinitely, with partial 
payments from time to time. 

The Wirness: Table No. 9 is just a summary of the credit business by 
independent stores in the grocery and food business, showing the independents 
gave credit to the extent of $103,890,060, which represented 36-82 of their 
total business. 
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Mr. Factor: Are there no later figures than 1930 available? 
The Witness: No sir; this was the only time it was ever done. 


CREDIT BUSINESS IN CANADA 
GRoceRY AND CoMBINATION (GROCERY AND Mrat) Stores CoMBINED—INDEPENDENTS 
D. B.S. 1980 


By PROVINCES 


Number Estimated Per 
—- of Net Sales Credit $100 of 
Stores Business Sales 
$ cts. $ cts. % 
Prisish COlW DIB, sess < ied. andar eyo beater 1,315 | 19,423,000 00 8,522,812 00 43-88 
RPE hr sis Mi kins a eee + gga = 807 12,475,000 00 4,474,288 00 35°85 
Taskatphewan iis Saes EIU 728 | 10,022,000 00 3, 123,857 00 31-17 
ME ICA as eo. ae ah Se ce aia Ba 6 es 1,216 | 13,540,000 00 5,120,828 00 37-82 
CPO EAERO Sas os essed vie whale ary oh Ate oe SES OR 6,717 | 104,141,000 00 | 36,324,276 00 34-88 
RABI Oe ite kien ed wcchaal de are wi wc big mld «98's 60) 1, 222 95,045,000 00 32,343,814 00 34°03 
LC pe Sha litch, | (9 See ee | a ae a ee Ree 1,184 10, 736,000 00 3,762,968 00 35-05 
ING VEL COLLATE ES Shoe ee Une re bee e's s 1,823 15,310,423 00 5, 637,298 00 36-82 
*Prince Hd ward Island ysi09 60 Meee Pew es 222 1,464,177 00 539,110 00 36-82 
OES EA PEE aS ad: OE ie een PO 21,235 | 282,156,600 00 | 103,890,060 00 36-82 


* As no credit analysis was made for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, the credit business was 
estimated at the average percentage for the whole of Canada. 
+ As the sales for Alberta and Saskatchewan were not given, they had to be estimated from the 
average sales per store for these two provinces. The same for Prince Edward Island. 
CREDIT BUSINESS—CANADA 
Drua STORES 


Comparison between Independents and Chain Stores 


D.B. 8S. 1930 

LIT TEE 

Per cent Per cent of 

———- Net Per cent Estimated of Credit Credit Sales 

Sales of Total Credit Per $100 of Total 

Sales Sales Sales Credit Sales 
PAPODENCEN EB, Giled «5 caida paske* as G2. D109 81-43 4,399 7:03 9-18 
COR ESD rcs Ra Sint eller Re ae Pa ae ae ee ol 14,274 18-57 390 2:73 8-2 
PSEA canteens Wein es 76, 849 100-00 4,789 6-23 100-00 


Crepit Business ofr INDEPENDENT DruG Storrs Canapsa—1930 


or ISIE NSMNSh—>Ovmmn 


———s Stores Sales 

Es Siders dered ‘a ee al PO Ca cs STE) Ss eed Ce ee IO 
$ , cts: 
Rta GROG. C8 LaTk, wel eee, HES ey Peal) ae ek ate alates eels Min eo: dae’ 3,270 | 62,575,300 00 
str COTM IOROTEIDS acu nde Lak. boned deel eee debe cibaig mea gs sr 5 ee 2,591 | 50,555,000 00 
Total Stores Reporting Cash—Sales Only........... cece eee eee eee eee eees 1,081 | 21,551,000 00 
Prodi Business OM OtOPES RRODOTEING . 2b. FR Ed reese se ie jece tie eve cei saiiane QYPE REE REA. AI ES 3,554,200 00 
Proportion of Credit Business to Net Sales of Stores Reporting... ccs cc Roe as DO %7-03 
Total Estimated Amount of Credit Business.............0.e ccc fece reece eceees 4,399, 044.00 


Ee cS A nn 


Now, table No. 10, while it is not important at this time, has some figures 
in regard to the drug stores. I would be glad to go into the record, because the 
drugs and grocery chains are those which we are mainly concerned about. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Are they included in this?—A. They are on table No. 10. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And that also deals with the question of credit?—A. Yes, in the drug 
stores. Now, table No. 11. If there had been enough people contributed to 
our fund, we would have done a good deal of field work in regard to the 
effect on the community of department store, mail order and chain store 
merchandising. I hope we will be able, before this committee adjourns, to give 
some further facts. We have some, but they did not seem to me to be adequate; 
but I thought this statement on Winnipeg was one in which the committee would 
be interested, Winnipeg is known throughout Canada as a two-store town. The 
retail business of Winnipeg has been concentrated in the hands of two large 
distributors. 

Mr. Epwarps: It has been called a one-horse town. 

The CHarrMan: Order. You will get unpopular with those cracks. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Two fine stores?—A. Yes, they are two fine stores. It depends on what 
you call fine stores. I would not think, from yesterday’s evidence and the day 
before’s, that they were fine stores at all. However, that is a matter of opinion. 
This is the picture in which I see the destruction of the independent retailer. 
Whether he should go or whether he should not go, the fact is he is going. We 
can argue later as to whether he is performing a useful service or not. We 
think he is the best distributor there is, and this is what has happened to him 
in Winnipeg. It is not quite the whole story, because I think Eatons established 
in 1909. 

We took Dun & Bradstreet’s book and we took a selected number of lines 
of business; we got the number of retailers who were operating in 1914, and the 
ratings which Dun & Bradstreet gave them as to their estimated pecuniary 
strength of net worth. 

(. In 19142—A. In 1914. And then we took the same businesses in 1934, 
to find out how many were left and what Dun & Bradstreet considered them to 
be worth then. 


RETAIL TRADE IN WINNIPEG—II 


CoMPARISON BY NUMBER oF STORES AND EstiIMATED PrEcUNIARY STRENGTH BETWEEN 1914 AND 1934 By 
Kinps or BusIngEss 


Based on Dun and Bradstreet Ratings 


Population: 1914—170,000 
1934—217, 587 


TaBLe No. II 
SSS SSS 
Number of Stores Total Estimated 
Kind of Business Pecuniary Strength 
1914 1934 1914 1934 
$ $ 
Mboteand Shoe A Bt we lo a os eg Sh ae 40 20 562, 500 135,500 
Men’s Clothing and Furnishings...................... 91 49 960, 000 378, 500 
Department and General Stores........ Pry aan hs 39 8 1,174,000 28,500 
Dry Gooden Wotien's Webro., 00). 00. a eee St 34 202,000 177,500 
Tod ee Oe ee EO Bed a PP 19 13 570, 500 5, 500 
Hardware TREE cbc tgcychc ie dec N ee ee es eh A 36 24 269, 500 146, 500 
PUAMONCTA To ccr ee ee oe ee ee ae enn 14 9 136, 000 50, 500 
i 290 157 | 3,874,500 922, 500 


Decrease in Net woerth—$2, 952,000 or 76-2%. 
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Q. I think we had evidence to the effect that Eatons went in in 1905?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And of course, the Hudson Bay Company was there before?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that both of them were in operation for nine years?—A. Yes. There 
would be a great many retailers driven out in those nine years; but this is taking 
the last twenty years. It is interesting to see what has happened to the inde- 
pendent retailers. | 

Q. Boots and shoes?—A. In boots and shoes there were 40 in 1914 and 
there are 20 now. In 1914 they were rated by Dun’s at $562,500. Now the 20 
are rated at $135,500. In men’s clothing and furnishings, there were 91 in 1914 
and there are now 49. These were rated at $960,000 in 1914 and are now rated 
at $378,500. Department stores and general stores, in 1914, there were 39 and 
now there are 8. 

Q. What do you mean by department and general stores? Does that include 
Batons and Simpsons?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. These are general stores?—A. General stores. 

Q. That have departments in them?—A. Robinsons would be the big one, 
I presume. 

Mr. Hears: What year was that? 


The Witness: Jerry Robinson would have been the big one. In 1914, 
there were 39, and to-day there are 8 left. Their rating in 1914 was $1,174,000. 
It is now $28,500. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Now his rating is $28,500?—A. The general stores; the 8 general stores 
in Winnipeg are rated at $28,500. 

Q. But Jerry Robinson has been out of business for years. A——Yes. That is 
a big shrinkage. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: This is not his rating. This is the 8 that are left, out 
of the 39. 

The Witness: He was there in 1914, and the rating was well over $1,000,000. 

Mr. Heaps: I worked there for a number of years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Dry goods?—A. In dry goods there were 51 in 1914 and now there are 
34. Their rating was $202,000 in 1914 and in 1934 it was $117,500. I put that 
in because it is interesting. It is not a large shrinkage, because the independent 
women’s wear seem to be holding their own even against the department stores. 
Furniture is really the interesting picture. There were 19 in 1914. There are 
only 13 left now, and they are mostly second-hand furniture dealers. In 1914 
the furniture retailers were rated at $570,500. Now the 13 left have a total 
rating of $5,500. In other words, there are no furniture retailers in Winnipeg 
except Eatons and the Hudson Bay Company. 

Mr. Facror: We had that evidence before. 

The Witness: In hardware, there were 36 in 1914 and there are 24 now. 
The rating in 1914 was $269,000, which has fallen in 1934 to $146,500. Of 
stationers, there were 14 in 1914 and there are 9 in 1934. Their rating was 
$136,000 in 1914 as against $50,500 in 1934. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Do you attribute all these changes to the presence of the two big stores? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. No other forces at work?—A. No. I might point out that the popula- 
tion has increased from 170,000, in that time, to 217,000. I think that a normal 
condition would be an increase in these ratings. 
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: Q. Has there not been a change in the ordinary retail store itself? Does it 
not get along now with smaller capital than it did some years ago?—A. I think 
not. 

Q. You think not?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. That would not account for the disappearance of the stores?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The next is Table 11-A?—A. Yes. 
Q. The number of stores with $20,000 rating or higher?—A. Yes. 


Taste No. IIA.—Numpber or Srores wits $20,000 Ratinc or HicHER 


Nu mer ot Stores Total Estimated 


Kind of Business Pecuniary Strength 
1914 1934 1914 1934 
$ $ 

Bodtaand/Shoesss) . dt. ERA ARAM Marder 11 3 530, 000 90,000 
Mone (ion vik eos oe Lia eet e 19 4 855,000 345, 000 
Departmental and General Stores................0005 vi 1 1,105,000 20,000 
DEY sGGOUG HE tte te ua aia alte Deke ad 6 5 120,000 115,000 
MPG ees a ay hema aa ieee ems ac eee Sadltieg ths Z 0 345, 000 0 
Prete Wane os rs Ss OES cae EN Ose, EA 8 3 135, 000 115,000 
Stationers. Sai aa Ee eel oer. ge rie Cua 3 1 105,000 35, 000 
61 17 3,195,000 720,000 


Q. You have taken them out of 290?—A. Yes. 

Q. The stores that were rated there in 1914?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say—A. In 1914 those stores that rated better than $20,000 
represented ratings of $3,195,000; whereas to-day they represent ratings of only 
$720,000. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Unless some of them have gone out of business in the last four years? 
—A. No, I just took that period. 

Q. You see, a lot of concerns have failed in the last few years. In fact, 
some of these big stores are not very far from that point?—A. Well, to offset 
that we didn’t take the early mortality owing to Eatons coming there. We 
didn’t take the early mortality. 

Q. The depression has made an awful difference to men in business and 
everything else?—A. Well, in our opinion the retail business and retail real 
estate values have been destroyed in the city of Winnipeg by the T. Eaton 
Company and the Hudson Bay Company. 

Q. The depression would not have been felt there had it not been for these 
two stores?—A. I beg your pardon? 

@. I say do you mean that there would have been no depression in Winnipeg 
if it had not been for these two stores?—A. Oh, yes, there would have been a 
depression. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Young is a little playful. 


The Witness: The only other thing I would like to refer to very briefly is 
table No. 19. I had the privilege of appearing before this committee in regard 
to the question of price maintenance, and dealing primarily in regard to the 
drug store business. At that time I think I pretty well established that the 
method of the chain stores—the loss leader idea,—was that the chain stores sold 


- 
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standard goods at very low prices in order to attract customers to the store. 
They then sold their private brands at exorbitant profits. That was, I think, 
pretty well established by these statements taken from the actual figures of the 
largest chain stores in Canada. 


Mr. Youna: It has not been very well established by the auditor’s report. 
The Wirness: Then I will put this in. This is from the auditor’s report. 


This is the T. Eaton Drug Department. 
No. 19 
T. EATON DRUG DEPARTMENT D. 10 
ANALYSIS OF ExAMPLES OF Marx-Ups as GIVEN BY AUDITORS 


STANDARD BRANDS 


ee 
pel ark-Up 
Total Cost | Gross Profit OT i 
of Cost_ . 
% 
Dee tad A geet eel a tilt ANS, INRA TO Se $28.36 $11.99 ° 42.31 
TAG COUT OLOUICINOS, sk delle: Se eee etree Sloss Settee dats 5a aca ens 29.20 9.02 30.89 
Private BRANDS 

FUALOOS LP ACLOR aati le ee oR Etats ahs oe vee wher EASE oars baa es $10.92 $ 5.10 46.74 
FA COUE TOEOTO le ate ae ate ett eee cs ACS ae Pies hegholcind Peegd ene 17.85 10.94 61.28 
Spread from Factory Cost to Retail Selling Price, less sales 

5 Uae URS CPR y Se eee Per eee es te eT: Oe Oe cae a See 14.21 130.19 


These figures are based on the Regular Selling Prices. The Mark-up at Special Sale Prices of Private 
Brands as shown would be somewhat lower, but would still be much higher than the Standard Brands. 


The Witness: It shows that on standard brand goods—and we have taken 
all of the three tables put in by the auditors on the drugs—on a total cost of 
$28.36, they made a gross profit of $11.99 or a mark-up of 42-31 per cent. On 
patent medicines on a cost of $29.20, they made a gross profit of $9.02, or an 
average mark-up of 30-89 per cent. Then we took their private brands which 
were shown by the auditors. We weighted them, as a matter of fact; we got it 
accurately. It was not just an average mark-up. LEaton’s factory, in selling to 
Eaton’s store, on a total cost of $10.92, made a profit of $5.10, or an average 
mark-up of 46-74 per cent. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 7 

Q. That is the factory mark-up?—A. That is the factory to the store. Then 
the store’s cost of $17.85 carried a gross profit of $10.94, or an average mark- 
up of 61-28 per cent. In other words, the spread from the factory cost to the 
retail selling price was $14.21 or a mark-up of 130-19 per cent. 

Q. That was on private brands?—A. Yes. 

Q. In drugs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of the T. Eaton Company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Was this all through all the private brands or just an isolated case?—A. 
No, this was all the private brands that the auditors show. I should say there 
were 25 or 30. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. These were samples?—A. Yes, whatever the auditors gave you, I pre- 
sume they would be fair specimens. 
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By Mr. Young: 


Q. What did they give, representative samples of all the deals or only 
representative samples of certain transactions of certain kinds of deals?— 
A. Not deals. They took specific articles. 


By the Chairman: 

(. There were two or three pages?—A. There were three full pages of 
specimen mark-ups. 

Q. Including Mr. Heaps’ Eno’s Fruit Salts?—A. Various lines of patent 
medicines and proprietary articles, toilet articles, showing ones they purchased 
from outside manufacturers, advertised brands, which they sold at very low 
prices. It showed that they sold the goods which they themselves manufactured 
at a tremendous profit. I mean, that is our submission, of course, on the whole 
loss leader business. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. What I want to get at is this: When the auditors did this, did they go 
through the books to find examples of that practice, or did they go through the 
books to find examples of the general practice of the department?—A. They 
were just getting the general practice of the department. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: What the auditor said was that they took examples. 

The CHAIRMAN: Representative ones. 

Mr. SommeErRvILLE: Representative examples over a great range. 

Mr. Youne: Representative examples of what? Let us get that. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Of the proprietary, nationally advertised articles, 
firstly; and secondly, of ordinary drugs sold in the department; and thirdly, — 
of drugs that were manufactured in the factory of the company itself. These 
covered three or four pages of examples for the store and the mail order depart- 
ment, both at Toronto and other centres. 3 

Mr. Youne: It was not examples of cases where the buyer does a certain 
thing? 

Mr. SomMervitie: They took exact cases, certainly. They took examples 
of a certain sale by the factory to the store; cases to the manufacturer by the 
factory; what the mark-up was and what. they sold to the store at. They 
followed it through. 

The CuairMan: If you will just turn to pages 8218, 3219, 3220, 3221 and 
3222, you will find it yourself, Mr. Young. There are about six pages there 
with that. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


(. I would like to ask, Mr. Sparks, if you have any evidence or any proof 
of the price spreads as regards the other drugs not sold by the T. Eaton Com- 
pany, manufactured by other people in the Dominion of Canada? Have you 
anything to show what the spread is in drugs, these nationally advertised 
articles, from the manufacturer here in Canada right to the purchaser?— 
A. I think in the case we put in on price maintenance, we put in a lot of that 
sort of thing. 

@. We had it from the wholesaler, but we hadn’t it from the manufacturer 
to the purchaser?—A. Yes, I think we had from the manufacturer to the 
consumer, Mr. Heaps. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Just on that point with regard to the private brands you mentioned 
here of the T. Eaton Company, in which you gave two samples—I hardly 
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think that is a fair comparison. I presume that with the T. Eaton Company 
or any other company supplying for their own requirements, you would have 
to get behind that and find out what percentage on cost the factory producing 
them was willing to sell the goods for. For instance the Eaton Company, with 
its laboratory for making these particular lines, might be satisfied with a small 
mark-up on laboratory cost, and sell at that price. It would hardly be fair 
to use that as an example, it seems to me, unless you know at what price the 
factory was charging over their cost?—A. If you eliminate their factory 
altogether, leave their factory out of the picture altogether, and you find they 
are selling standard brands at 42 and 30 per cent mark-up and selling their own 
private brands at a 61 per cent mark-up, that is not touching the factory profit. 

Q. What I have reference to were the lines made by themselves, not those 
a emi by the T. Eaton Company?—A. Those are treated here as private 

rands. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sparks has made the comparison for what it may be 

worth, and the others were taken from the records. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. I just wanted to ask a couple of questions: You are counsel for the 
National Fair Trade Council?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you President of the Central Supply Warehouse in Toronto?—A. I 
am interested in the Central Supply Warehouse, yes. 

Q. What sort of business does the Central Supply Warehouse operate?— 
A. It is purely a public service, Mr. Factor. 

Q. Just elaborate on that statement as to what it does?—A. I would be 
very glad to do that, but I fancy it is out of order. 

Q. It is not out of order, it is very much in order.—A. About two years 
ago it was found that people would be required to be supplied with footwear 
and clothing. The supply of old worn clothing was all gone, and it was found 
that people would require to be supplied with new clothing. 

Mr. Senn: Let me ask, Mr. Chairman, what is the object of this question? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You mean, for relief purposes?—A. For relief purposes. 

Mr. Factor: This gentleman is supposed to be representing the interests 
of the retailer, but he is himself supplying the government by mass buying, 
supplying the government at very low prices. 

The Witness: Not my firm, it is not a firm. 

Mr. Factor: You are,President of the firm, however. 

The Witness: If the committee wish me to explain it I will do so. | 

Mr. Senn: With all due regard, I think it has nothing to do with this 
evidence at all. It is merely an attempt to discredit the witness. 

Mr. Factor: It is an attempt to show that the witness is the President of 
a company competing with the retailers on the same basis as he says the 
department stores are competing. 

The Witness: I think, Mr. Chairman, I am going to insist on making a 
statement—if I may put it that way. 

The CuarirMan: I am rather sorry Mr. Factor puts his question in that 
way, because what he has done is really— 

The Witness: He makes a charge. 

The CHAIRMAN: —makes an impingement of the witness’s integrity. Will 
Mr. Sparks make a brief statement in answer to that question, because I do 
not think it is germane to the inquiry. 

Mr. Evwarps: Make it as brief as you like. 
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The Wirness: A condition arose in which they needed a variety of cloth- 
ing and footwear for the needy people of this country. I had been for twelve 
years President of the Canadian Association of garment manufacturers, and 
the government of Ontario asked me to come up there and advise them as to 
the best way of handling this problem. I did advise them. I gave most of 
my time to the thing without any profits to myself at any time. I did a good 
job. The late E. A. Dunlop told me before he died that he thought we had 
saved them a million dollars. It was purely gratuitous. I gave my services 
because I was interested as a Canadian in doing my part. I knew something 
about the distribution of clothing and I thought I might be of some service 
to the people of this country. I gave my services gratis and did a good job. If 
there are any questions about it I am willing to answer. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: You got no salary? 

Mr. Epwarps: That is enough. 

Mr. Factor: It is not enough, Mr. Edwards, you are not controlling this 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. Now, Mr. Factor, I do not know what 
your object is but J think Mr. Sparks has made a very fair and a very direct 
answer. I wish to know if there are any other questions germane to the inquiry 
which you wish to ask. 

Mr. Facror: Yes, Mr. Chairman: Mr. Sparks has come here this morning 
and is making charges against the departmental stores with respect to their 
methods of merchandising while at the same time he is the President of a 
company that does the same thing, with an even worse class of merchandise 
which he is selling to the people and to the government of the Province of 
Ontario at ridiculously low prices. : 

The CHairMAN: Mr. Factor, just a moment: Mr. Sparks has already 
explained that his association with that organization was at the request of the 
government of Ontario. I imagine there is no desire to bring the late govern- 
ment of Ontario before this committee. He has explained his association with 
it, and I think we are bound to accept his statement. 

The Wirness: I tried to perform a public service. 

Mr. Facror: He has not yet said what the central purchasing warehouse 
was? 

The Witness: I will go into it in the most minute detail; but I would 
suggest to you, Mr. Factor, that rather than bring it up here, I have no political 
affiliations of any kind, I would suggest that you get in touch with Mr. 
Hepburn, or the new government, and see that an investigation of the operations 
of the Central Supply Warehouse in every way is made. 

Mr. Facror: That will be done. I would rather get the evidence from 
you in the first instance. The Central Warehouses sold some of the workmen’s: 
pants about which we have heard so much. 

The Witness: ‘There were no sweat-shop goods anyway. 

The CuarrmMan: Frankly, Mr. Factor, with all due regard, I cannot see 
the bearing upon our enquiry of this particular line of examination. 

Mr. Facror: Mr. Chairman, it certainly affects the price spread on at 
least 25 or 30 articles, which have been purchased by mass buying. I do not 
see why this committee should not go into this phase of the question, it is a 
mass buying proposition. 

The Wirness: No, Mr. Factor, it was not mass buying. 

Mr. Facror: We have had an investigation of department stores in connec- 
tion with mass buying and I want to investigate the merchandising methods of 
this company, of which this gentleman is president. 


- 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Factor’s suggestion is that this firm with which you 
are associated has in some way or other shall I say indulged in distribution 
practices which he alleges are in some respects similar those complained of 
elsewhere. Will you file with this committee a statement as to the operations 
of this organization. 

The Witness: May I suggest that Major Nash do it? You better have 
your auditors go in, after this I do not want to file anything, I would sooner 
Major Nash looked into it. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: You will file with us a statement of the operations 
of the organization? 


Mr. Facrorn: Make it a full statement, including the price list you sent 
out. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. I understand, Mr. Sparks, that through taking your advice the govern- 
ment of Ontario through this concern with which you are associated have been 
able to put goods into the hands of people in Ontario who otherwise would not 
have been able to get them?—A. They put them in at a lower price than they 
could have otherwise. 

Q. In doing so you rendered a public service?—A. I think so, Mr. Young; 
that is what I intended to do. 

Q. I commend your effort, Mr. Sparks.—A. You all know what happened 
in Sturgeon Falls, the situation disclosed there. 

Mr. Factor: I would like to have a statement filed. 

The Wirness: Would it be proper at this time, Mr. Chairman, to give 
just a few brief suggestions as to what might be done. I do not want to do it, 
because the enquiry is not completed; but on all sides we get letters about 
what are they going to do about it. Now, my clients have—the manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers—one or two ideas as to what can be done. If you 
wish that information I would be glad to put it in. 

The CHAIRMAN: Finish your statement, Mr. Sparks, please. 

Mr. Youne: Is Mr. Sparks coming back after dinner? 


The Witness: I presume not. I do not need to say the first one; there 
should be a complete reorganization of the machinery for the enforcement of 
the minimum wage legislation. I just want to say this, make this brief state- 
ment, knowing that this is involved with the question of jurisdiction and the 
British North America Act—and I want to say on behalf of the business com- 
munity, it is unanimous, we are not concerned with the British North America 
Act; we felt under some obligation to come before this committee and tell 
them what is wrong, and suggest ways in which it might be remedied. We 
have no interest in constitutional problems and if it involves an amendment of 
the British North America Act, that is not our problem, that is for the consti- 
tutional lawyers and parliament. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do you feel that the federal government itself should undertake admin- 
istration of minimum wage regulations in preference to the provincial govern- 
ment?—A. No. That is the suggestion I want to put forward here. It embodies 
our whole story. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg): Let me suggest that you put forward your sug- 
gestions, what you are dealing with now is rather a matter of argument as to 
jurisdiction. 

The Witness: Our main suggestion is that the medium which can be best 
used to improve conditions with regard to minimum wages, prices and trade 
practices is trade association; associations of producers who will get together 
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and regulate this whole problem. We have not much faith in governmental 
administration of minimum wage laws. We think the industries themselves, 
if given a proper standing, can to a certain extent police their own industry; 
and we feel that the whole problem will largely be solved by giving to trade 
associations or associations of producers some control over their own industries, 
utilizing the services which the trade organizations can give, which we think can 
be trusted to do most of the work that is necessary to bring about better con- 
ditions. We cannot find any way in which by legislation the big distributors, 
chain stores, department stores and mail order houses can be controlled; and 
we do not want to legislate them out of business, or tax them out of business. 
But we do think that if associations of producers could be set up that they 
would regulate these things better than it can be done by any other method. 
That is the basic belief of organized business—retailers, wholesalers and pro- 
ducers—and I want to make it clear that we are not wanting to legislate any- 
body out of business; we want to control minimum wages, prices and trading 
practices; and we think it can be best done by trade associations. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

Q. Just there, Mr. Sparks, with a view to carrying out all these suggestions 
for organizations of producers to clean house and regulate their dealings; that 
would involve the repeal of any anti-combine laws?—A. Not necessarily, Mr. 
Kennedy; we think the Combines Investigation Act should be put in the hands 
of a board or commission, similar to the railway board. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. A trade board?—A. A trade board. We think there should be some 
changes made in the Combines Investigation Act. To-day it is illegal for 
manufacturers to do things which we believe should be done. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 

(. That is exactly my point, perhaps when I said repeal I was going too 
far; what I meant was that the anti-combine laws should be so amended as to 
legalize combinations such as you suggest?—A. That is the whole story, Mr. 
Kennedy. I think the first thing to'do is to amend the Combines Act, and then to 
give certain authority—I do not like to go so far as perhaps some people would, 
that the decisions of this authority should have the force of law; personally I 
do not think we can perhaps get that far, but we do think that the decisions of 
these associations should be brought before the Board and considered openly 
and publicly—and if such a board approved of those policies they should be 
free from persecution under the Combines Investigation Act. 

Q. In other words, make the law respecting combines more elastic than it 
is and give discretionary powers to the officers administering it?—A. That is 
the whole story. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How would you enforce proper wage standards in an industry without 
the government?—-A. Everybody in the industry would agree on these wage 
standards—they certainly would be as good as or better than the minimum 
wage law—and then they would see that this wage standard was enforced. 

@. Suppose some manufacturer were unscrupulous and would not pay the 
wages set by the board?—A. Then we could use what we cannot do under the 
minimum wage act, we could go to the suppliers of the raw material—we will 
take the silk dress business as an illustration—if anybody did not live up to, 
the obligations we think it would be perfectly proper for us to go to the Silk 
Dress Association and ask them not to supply that man with materials as long 
as he failed to comply with the standard set for the industry. 


en — 
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Q. Supposing the wholesale manufacturer would not do that?—A. Then it 
would be up to the Board. I think we have come to the time when we will 
have to make up our minds that we must experiment, Mr. Heaps. Such a 
reference appears in the report of the Macmillan Commission. The Banking 
Commission said this, and I will close with this reference which will be found 
on page 11 of the report of the Macmillan Commission. I am going to change 
one word in this paragraph, instead of the word financial I am going to use the 
word distributor. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. You say you are only going to make a change in the word “financial”; 
what is it?—A. “It is obviously well that at such a time as this the adequacy 
of the distribution mechanism of any country to the new demands made upon 
it should be examined in order to ascertain whether the existing mechanism is 
working well or could be made to work better, not only under the existing 
conditions but under those likely to prevail with the return of normality. The 
world will not return to the status quo ante.’ We are in a new world. ‘When 
prosperity returns, it will return to a world changed in many important respects. 
We have to see whether in that particular sphere of our inquiry Canada (and 
that refers to this inquiry) has the best equipment to deal with these new 
conditions, having regard to all their economic application. In such a time of 
difficulty experiment is justifiable.” I ask you to experiment with the trade 
association and see what it can do, and IJ think it can solve this problem. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. I want to ask you in regard to this question of price maintenance who 
is going to be the judge as to whether the prices set by such a trade board 
would be fair prices?—A. The board would be the Judge. 

Q. They would be their own judges as to fair prices?—A. Yes. 

Q. And suppose someone thought the price was not fair?—A. They could 
go to the board. 

Q. Are you going to make the board the final arbitrator?—A. Yes sir. 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: The board is the government. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Suppose they were in conflict with the government in regard to fair 
prices?—A. In my opinion we are coming to a time when administrative 
functions are going to be done more and more by boards rather than by 
legislatures. I think we have to pass, whether we like it or not, certain control 
—certain regulations to boards. It has happened in every country in the world, 
and it is coming here. 

Q. Would you mean—and I want to be fair with you—that you want a 
government to delegate its powers to such a board and the board would be 
autonomous in its own right?—-A. Mr. Heaps, I have not worked out a complete 
plan—an act of parliament—but broadly it is to give very large powers to this 
board. That is, to delegate—not legislative—administrative powers over 
particular affairs to this board and that board, in turn, delegates very particular 
powers to organizations of producers and traders. 

Q. Powers to fix wages, prices and so on?—A. Yes, I think to fix wages. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Winnipeg): 
Q. I take it you have in mind powers in many respects comparable to the 
powers vested in the Board of Railway Commissioners?—A. Very similar, sir. 
Q. They have power to deal with the matter of whether a level crossing 
should be in one place or another. As Mr. Heaps suggests in their decisions 
it is quite possible that exception may be taken—but you would have a board 
comparable to the Board of Railway Commissioners?—A. Yes. 
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Mr. Senn: In other words, your suggestions are just along the line made 
by Mr. Carlisle a short time ago before the committee? 


The Witness: I think they are similar. 


Mr. Epwarps: You want merchandise at a fair price, and you cannot pay 
decent wages unless the prices are fair. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. You yourself operate a clothing factory do you not?—A. Not now, sir; 
I am out of business. : 

Q. You had been in it for some years?—A. Thirty years. 

Q. Did you sell any percentage of your goods to the big department stores? 
—A. I was calculating the other day in the last thirty years we have sold 
ue worth of goods to department stores, chain stores and mail order 

usiness. 

Q. What percentage of your output would that be?—A. To the depart- 
ment stores alone? 

Q. Yes, and chain stores?—A. In 25 years? 

Q. Say ten years—A. In the last ten years I suppose it would be one-third. 

Q. How did you find them to deal with?—A. Well, I found they always 
had the low price. 
a4 Q. Apart from that, how did you find them?—A. We found they paid their 

ills. 

Q. Were they very satisfactory?—A. Yes, their payments were fine. 

Q. What is your dividend record during the years you were selling to them. 


Hon. Mremsers: Oh, oh. 
The CuatrMan: That is all right. We asked others. 


The Wirness: We paid a dividend every year since—I believe I started 
in 1907. I do not think I paid any dividends for the first three or four years. 
I had very little capital. I missed a few years about 1920 and 1921. We paid 
on a small capitalization, 10 per cent, most of those years—some years 5 per 
cent; but the capitalization was small. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. They did not put you out of business?—A. Oh, no, I have been in 
business—I never made very much money, but I stayed in business. 

Q. Was there ever a time when an order from them was very helpful 
in keeping your factory going when other orders were not coming in?—A. Yes. 
In thirty years I followed the will-o-the-wisp, Mr. Young, and I think I was 
wrong, Mr. Young, that is all. I do not think they are helpful organizations. 
I was in business, and I thought as others did, and I sold department stores, 
and I doubt, Mr. Young—I doubt after those twenty-seven years doing busi- 
ness if I made any money out of it—I doubt if I made any money out of it. 

@. But there were times when orders from them did enable you to keep 
your factory open and keep your men employed?—A. There is no doubt about 
that, yes. ; 

Q. And you still maintained your dividend rate throughout those years?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And made it on somebody else? —A. We made it on somebody else. Our 
profits were made out of the independent retailer. I did what everybody else 


did; we took the big business in order to pay all or part of our overhead and 
we made the profits out of the other fellow—no doubt about it. 


The committee adjourned to meet at 4 o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock. 
Mr. A. E. Nasu, recalled. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Mr. NasH, you were asked when you were here before, to prepare sum- 
maries of the various companies to be filed with the committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had spoken of one summary of the T. Eaton Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had at that time some draft figures which were written out 
in hand?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have since completed them?—A. I have since completed them. 

Q. And engrossed them, and you are filing them now?—A. Yes; they were 
spoken to by Mr. Gordon and I thought it convenient, as I have said, to file them. 
I now file them. This is the T. Eaton Company one, a summary of their 
nia slightly amplified from the one that was given before, Mr. Sommer- 
ville. 

Q. Was it entered on the record the other day?—A. I do not recollect it 
being given a number. 

The CuHarrman: It is in. 

The Witness: I did not know the final one was in. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. It is in the record—A. Then, you asked for the same thing in con- 
nection with the Hudson Bay Company. 

Q. Simpson’s?—A. We will take the Simpson one first. The Simpson one 
is of a slightly different character. What you asked for was a comparative 
statement showing the earnings required to pay interest and dividends on the 
bonds and shares outstanding in 1924, before the first bond issue and 1933 after 
the second bond issue. I think that Mr. Adamson was questioned about it, but 
the document was not filed then. 

The CHairMAN: We had better put it in the record. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Now, this is the document that you filed, and it is a comparative state- 
ment of the Robert Simpson Company and associated companies, showing the 
earnings required to pay interest and dividends on the bonds and shares out- 
standing in the two years 1924 and 1933?—A. Quite right. 

Q. That is the year before the first re-organization that resulted in the 
withdrawal of $5,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the year 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this indicates that the total earnings required to pay interest on 
bonds, and mortgages and dividends on the preference shares outstanding in- 
cluding the amount required to pay income tax at 125 per cent—?—A. Yes. 

Q. —was in 1924, $371,775?—A. That is right. 

Q. And in 1933 the amount required was $1,762,008?—A. That is right. 

Q. In 1924 there were 33,500 ‘outstanding common shares held privately?— 
A. Quite right. | 

Q. And in 1933 there were outstanding 120,000 class “ A” common shares 
and 120,000 class ‘‘B” shares?—A. Right. 

Q. And the class “A” shares are preferred as to dividends up to $3 per 
share in any fiscal year over class “‘B” shares?—A. That is right. 
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MEMORANDUM RE SIMPSONS LIMITED AND CONSTITUENT 
COMPANIES 


The following is a brief summary of the important changes in the business 
of Simpsons Limited and its constituent companies: — 


Growth of Business 


Sales— 
LOT as agus an ettate eh CMG ay cts, 50 metas totes We meted als tees did ada AA aine ee $ 14,081,451 
PO204. vzs' kp aera Phe. wha wiry Baro cel ot eee Bb a eters, Soke aed Signs colt De Leanne ORM an a 33,444, 765 
LL! eA SS CES, TR ATOR Ss MMMM NMR AR ORO det OR Rutten dal ike D>. 37,378,373 
i Ur Ratt Sica ane) seabed a Rain shen neh ah ilN os cttaglt, tens rial tyil patna picasa re Meh NC ae Eley 48,196,337 
1938.) ote: OTC VOL ER OLE” OCF Yr eth mers coer. ere) et a 37,526,419 
Assets— 
Amount of 
Appraisal 
—— Total value | appreciation Net Total 
of Assets included in Assets 
total value 
of Assets 
$ $ $ 
At Vist Vathiaty 19 le Wee. LU ts Soa. Vb oeere’e eat CLA S22 WEE 7D) ae 6, 182,250 
PAG Sot ARIAS UALOL (ota We Rees Ler Gok. vo iguth eal) Reale iy 11 068.1625 eater eee 11,068, 162 
AT ACH POOTUAEY ) LO cts sae aes Tee ak Lee at 19, 802,873 2,816, 850 16, 986, 023 
At sraveniany JP9SHOL). 1. uhieoe VAD... TOO, FL. ride 35, 137, 603 8,720,700 26, 416, 903 


Expension since 1918 
1915—Western Mail Order Branch opened at Regina. 
1916—Mutual Street Building erected in Toronto primarily for the use of 
the Toronto Mail Order Division. 
1919—Hastern Mail Order Branch opened at Halifax. 
1923—James Street Extension to Toronto Store completed. 
1925—Parking garage on Richmond Street, opposite Toronto Store leased. 
1929—Bay Street Extension to Toronto Store completed. 
1931—New Montreal Store completed. 
Extension to Mutual Street Building completed. 


Changes in Capital Structure between 1924 and 1934 
A summary of the Capital Structure— 
(1) at 4th February, 1925, before the 1925 reorganization, 
(2) at 4th February, 1925, after the formation of Simpsons Limited in 
1925 and, 
(3) at 8rd January, 1934, 
is given below:— 
es——oOooa=>$qaoaoa eee 
At 4th February, 1925 


After the At 3rd 
-— Before the formation of| January, 


re- Simpsons * 1934 
organization} Limited 
(1925) 
. $ $ $ 

Bonds, Mortgages and Preference Shares of Operating Companies 

in the hands of the public....-... Afar), Ab dan Eee) 5,900,224 | 5,900,224 4,725, 223 
Common Stock of The Robert Simpson Company Limited (33,500 

Aap KCN pels. ately 9 aa Mamta) p pbaldy abel Steal orm abisledl ads cx PS 1 | eer peace inbegete, Jafgh. fox 
Bondsiof!Sinpsons bimited hia Onion eoipntadiaivo PANG dts SID oF 5,600,000 | 10,283,500 
Capital Stock of Simpsons Limited— 

Preference Shares (112,500 shapes). a eke ee hae ee ee 11,250, 000 

ommon Sliares (100,000 shares) UCI £. SILL Tey 0. BI, te SECY SEY) i Fe eae 

Class A No Par Value Shares (120,000 shares) 441.060)". A) OUR aes Wet ae ar oe 5,061,314 

Class B No Par Value Shares (120,000 BSE Mack Pps 5 oars 0 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account........................... 2... 4,805, 897040, ORT. Lik 725,819 


14,056, 111° | 16,872,961 | 32,045,856 
a a IERRRRRSEnnpnsieeemmemereereee peer ne ear Le Se NE Se eee SEO es Pee 
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Comparison of increased earnings required to pay interest and dividends on 
additional bonds and capital issued from tume to time 


The total earnings (including income tax at 124 per cent) required to pay 
interest on bonds and mortgages and dividends on the preference shares out- 
standing in 1924 was approximately $372,000. In order to pay interest on bonds 
and dividends on the preference shares outstanding in 1933 earnings of $1,762,008 
were required. These amounts are before making any provision for dividends 
on common shares. 


Unprofitable Units 


The Toronto Store has always the greater part of the earnings of the 
organization, although in the past four years its earnings have been considerably 
reduced. During this latter period, the operations of the Mail Order Divisions 
have not been profitable due primarily to the very substantial reduction in Mail 
Order sales volume. Each Mail Order unit in-the past years has shown a sub- 
stantial annual loss even before providing for rentals to Simpsons Limited. The 
operating results of the Mail Order branches are shown on the following statee 
ments :— 

Toronto Unit—Statement MT-1 
Halifax Unit—Statement MT-2 
Regina Unit—Statement MT-3 


The sales volume of the Montreal Branch has been steadily increasing, hav- 
ing been $2,217,991 in 1924 as against $4,909,422 in 1933. The new larger Mont- 
real Store was completed in 1931. Despite the increase in volume, the operations 
have not been as profitable as in earlier years, and in the past three years 
although small profits are shown before providing for rentals to Simpsons 
Limited, substantial losses have resulted after providing for these rentals— 
(Statement F-3.) 


Decline in Sales since 1929—(All Units) 


TZU MDZ WOOK) vlles dr he tik ese be daa cf EME eae Oh ESO aah aE NE $48, 196, 337 
LOCO MD WOOKS nd kiana pa dida se} eperelc cada ds aks BERN ea tB ues NER ER eMNeE Come dls 46,912,454 
TOS Hod WOKS) aig br oie alike sb eih eb eR al as Ode PERE D Pea NGA on ee Sian i 44,947,407 
DODD HAS WOKS) 0448 bad OMA E be Hah MER as oc he PRR A Uae ae ET BND pines 84, 728, 004 
LOGS TSA WOOIG lends hadg a2 4 dsc COR Ok CALs LEONE ROS ALGER URL cleat 37,526,419 


The amount of the average transaction exclusive of restaurant transactions 
has declined as follows:— 


amin Toronto Montreal | Mail Order 
Store Store 


$1. cts: $ cts. SieCuse 


Ei UME Pe BP! bist MATRA Aa 2h A AR aR PO S63 RA el) Se een 2.18 2.39 4.66 
193Den cou. 4, pesivoseal 2). BiedieR ..). Pua. WS Pees Ril sae a 2.30 2.47 4.49 
10GAl pe. OF. |) extosiaat 54... cat blaigte,. SOLE OM DL. Sk IO. oo 88 2.10 2.15 4.05 
DOS 2a Wade MAR G sok oct ERAUNT es «5 6 diario 4:6 ADEN 4h 6 o's 1.73 1.82 3.76 
1ORG Ooo de Bish och aSel aay» sRRARE ERIE ish sles Luis saa s RTO EM Be ony 1.55 1.72 3.70 
Je AEE OT CANAL OE Lea BA TITRA RRR AAA ve AN BE ONT AM Lis MICAS AE SRNPRA MEAP A Bd Ee CEP ee MS 
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Decreasing Net Profits since 1928 

The net profits of Simpsons Limited and constituent companies after pro- 
viding for depreciation but before provision for income taxes and bonuses, and 
before and after bond interest have been as follows:— 


Number Before Bond After 
Year of . Bond Interest Bond 
Weeks Interest Interest 
$ $ $ 

ES ds OLE Gang A AF EO To ASR ROGET OVD HEMEL HCAS Lowedahl ae 52 2,025,374 400, 180 1,625,194 
bE CARER ae REM Re ope Me SEN ESA PU AOR GGA Te oa AS 52 2,592,313 444,926 |. 2,147,387 
i V2) AEG nt lente att AMI A oc I AAA A a at PN Sap dW 52 2,861, 546 434,486 2,427,060 
LORS Pais OSE ee PO reriod hi ot eae 52 3,048,385 423,077 2,625,308 
DOOR a LAW ae Eid Mae aoe he Ale Cie os BA on ee ok 52 2,651,402 567,876 2,089,856 
NU Debio eaten chpecy: Acne es Beet emcee dhs hl Pal A cme lt te bell ee 2; 501,012 719, 236 1,781,776 
LOBE Fh Ce: PECHUN ED SOe. 12 OER Recher, eee Ger 53 1,605,095 741,418 863, 677 
Pee Dein: pecans th BABU oO el AE Ty Se A. BTS 48 679,278 658, 077 21,201 


ROOUAEY ao AC rae ee TR eS eae ae aetna aan te eee 52 1, 223, 458 696, 580 526, 878 


*No depreciation on fixed assets provided in 1932. If depreciation has been provided at approximately 
the usual rates the profits would have been reduced by approximately $565,000. 


Expenses—Stores 


The sales, expenses and the percentages of the expenses to sales of the 
Toronto and Montreal Stores for the years 1924 to 1933 were as follows:— 


Toronto Store (STaTEMENT T'T-1) 


Expenses 
excluding Net 
Number Net Per cent Rentals Total Per cent 
Year of Sales Rentals to paid to Expenses to 
Weeks paid to Sales Simpsons | including Sales 
Simpsons Limited Rentals 
Limited 
$ $ $ $ 
102400. Reh ae 53 | 22,184,397 | 5,038,049 dad bil eek. co ekk. |... fatloree Be pian | 
ODD eee MAU ee 52 23,471, 204 BA aA DAS OO. lah d suk ecutonie eos ll eed eae ee 22.00 
LODGE eee re ee 52 24,021,575 5, 368, 243 Q2ESOO Bate soils) sss bse tod Re 22030 
1027) oe ee OZ 25,152, 589 5, 505, 225 2 SON PAP eae ate 8 eee es 21.89 
1928 oe). aS ee ly 27,084, 993 6,149,516 OO. LO oe i Ui eel On 22.70 
SAYIN eye Oh BW 31,290, 698 7,518, 437 24,03 238,701 15 (02,208 24.77 
OS Oar eeu eanaue 52 30,917,406 7,469, 426 24.16 503, 089 7,972,515 25.79 
LOST RT ase dino aes. 53 29,480,870 7,284, 064 24.75 571, 626 7,855, 690 26.69 
WO SZ ea amo eee 48 22,458, 679 6, 048, 650 26.93 528, 754 6,577, 404 29.29 
CRE Sire maar apeerin oene oe 23,479, 227 5,971,789 25.43 692, 104 6, 663,893 28 .38 


MONTREAL STORE (STATEMENT F-3) 


Expenses 
including _ Net Total 
Number Net rentals | Per cent Rentals Expenses | Per cent 
Year of Weeks Sales paid to to Sales paid to including | to Sales 
Simpsons Simpsons Rentals 
Limited Limited 
$ $ % $ $ % 

1924. PRAT TELE 53 2,217,991 609, 416 2 G48 aly, 85 POR AL eee 27.48 
LEZ SU CU 52 | 2,385, 190 645,005 TOA ocd. sea see aT Ct ee ae 27 .04 
L926 eRe ee egos fhe 52 2,828,278 676,411 2S 390 2). SETA AY datinge shellcssieneld 23 .96 
LOO FEE Ae Ae 9 52 2,880, 594 679, 631 BASOLA Jado tnante dea eeeene 24.01 
LOLS EEE eR Say ae 52 2,913,679 716,946 EOL Se BRS ae atc ceeete es eae 24.61 
2920 oo, Fe ee SE 52 8, 118,329 766,405 24.58 85.025 851.430 27.380 
LOBOS aT 52 8,724,813 949,919 20200 240, 148 1,190, 062 31.95 
LOS Dea dF OS 53 4,701,917 1,262,986 26.86 843, 804 1,606,790 34.17 
LOSS ee ee eee ee 48 4,484, 208 1,205, 848 27.19 322,861 1,528,709 34.48 
LOSS ROR OR Hii Stee ae 52 4,909, 422 1,341, 182 Pat bs 849, 728 1,690,910 34.44 


a eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
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The sales, expenses and the percentage of the expenses to sales of the 
Toronto, Regina and Halifax Divisions for the years 1924 to 1933 were as 


follows:— 
Toronto Matt ORDER (STATEMENT MT-1) 

Expenses 

including 

rentals to 

Simpsons | Per cent 

Year Sales Limited | to Sales 
from 1929 
to 19383 
inclusive 
$ $ % 

ye Re eae Phe By er a fe cli GB gel crack tne pd alagh Op gs Spd Vie eB alee 4,985,926 1,302,882 26.1 
Te neh. Crna eet, Ra Sehr he teste hil! tds ABR as ote Seg, 4,937,498 1,321, 583 26.8 
MT MM MOR eT ATs ORT Te ches Sui g ory wel aaiainig 84% a oo ieb wale Ee oc 5,300,871 1,403,074 26.5 
eee aN tea aes heck Nisidea ia linrtediachuinh pups se otaebiashaionnrinnon Seoves tapos arpanoyerfinsesee 5,201,200 1,485, 404 27.4 
De PANE OR irs Bas Be Rha staan ast ate goed aae aepens Pains. o% 5,582,454 1,727,006 31.2 
VOD rs Gee he ee do = oA, SR URO ROL es bn oad died teh aie ers Foun ay 5, 208, 957 1,668, 084 32.0 
fg orgs 5 Sorte ppvenns see tNecry Ia, aca ont apne wets Oooh Ae a nt oe ER eR Pee ag Se aero ae 4,626,829 | 1,510,504 32.6 
10a Laid 10) BRSIS ER : ROLSLIIe 7s. - WBUSCSwes. -4 4,025,286 | 1,468,761 36.5 
ee eae fa haart, Men ad ON ie oo a a w inconceivable’ vn beaks SR 2,592,459 1,181,004 45.5 
1 Segoe APR: PMS IFAD a COWS IIPS CALA RC reba ai 3,008 , 243 1,065, 568 35.0 


Recina Mart OrpDER (StaTEMENT MT-3) 


Td 


eo TETEeEheheEeheeeQQaaGaGaawwaee—— 050 I 0 eee ~<a aaa _ 


Year Sales 
$ 
TODAS ary Ae tem Rats ee ORE OEY Br eel atictigh al sh atictataratatel @ hover tees 5,819, 969 
1G eT ee ep mR wa nN NR RRR ohh oe ot Hat shel al ahishalat oleh state alickorelat ah shall d 6, 181,869 
TOD Gs LITE SEN enter PEE FATA SE We Wer ive aheNodatictiotebatichaksliet otQ ah.ch MaPatatisliah Gal ahatal’s 6,825, 039 
1 OF Re I RN TE, EER MIMDE Loc. B ath Aigtichreticliot Biss lictlatratial ahctigh of af ot Section aah 4 ot 6, 981, 296 
1ODSMGIOME CRGRe ED Ose ve hee Beto e oe tata tet eS Let. CN) eS salts Ll, 6,917,552 
TODOS: eee APA ePIC wy Ud Gog Ses: PNT ERA TIEN USERS Ain eo he ie La auichig 4 6,056, 813 
19CR VER MIRE JOO. SORIA e. Va ORD MORES Dae ot 5,108,073 
OS ee ee ee eee BER aN lea be yates ois 9 scutes ens tewal ote est sia fo 4,571,259 
See RMerT eae Sete Fete nh Lcd? adie aceyahty walters) Grass Sua genom eterna hes 3,098, 1538 
TOSS eee etre MRE tte ee ee teers LUNE EES RMREL. Leis CAN SRO, SIIRS id a cratte oiiet ate. suse 4,179,858 


Hatrrax Mart Orver (STATEMENT MT-2) 


Expenses 
including 
rentals to 
Simpsons 
Limited 
from 1929 
to 19383 
inclusive 


$ 


1,465,054 
1,554,421 
1,667,311 
1,832,726 
1, 748 , 259 
1,735,796 
1,664,039 
1,551,291 
1,403, 125 
1,389,941 


Per cent 
to Sales 


To 
25.2 


en ee 
oo ——eee—eeeooaoaoooooEoNEEoEoESEomEoESuauououoEoOoEoSoooaoSEoEoaomamaemmmmmaeaeaeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaaa——e—e—— ea 


Year Sales 
$ 
ee late nel omgke. deed etn oo minal Ii SO ak Aare Rest Crag capa apse Rak ress Vile. stn 2,170,090 
Sey peiag 8D bp wep eee 8 BF ae Rear eles etm Pa! RIS col 8S eR eR a 2,241,869 
1 is sapstin aah, sate cBeakac< Peer &: oe 'cin) Sitea le Nas amen Memtte'toud oy a oaaucety AOR aan ores 2,346, 062 
GD ee Pe Me Nt, coal G ceetarar Cro h ae Cenc atone Sue eies@ Toasts au ctee Ns Pee eee edie ie me as 2,383, 546 
MPOQQMEL PALME Sa ete heer, CU AE Oia ohh Ahk den awaicten sho Shane lacalva Sonate eraees Be shat 2,357,446 
UOQO Rhee ee eer rhhcte ce id were Se CRI Sloe Gh aces de cies See Stee 2,521,539 
f 1197) os inepeticiteerensiee tar tewees poircooorarwhinnraiaenivesecapieitnotin rh eargoinanene wiebtebnesonpeattere cine 2,535, 334 
POST IT  Ree eee Ne oe NE te Geld uaa Se Re Rn 2,218,572 
LOS a Sato? CNR fee et RA PR REE a GANAS EN MEd ONS eM Per or eaaS MEI Swett 1,649,507 
De Heat A ie bal AARP NNR WESC ONE ELIAS RRNA RR SN Dey Ce Pek PS RMR gs 1,949, 673 


86332—2464 


Expenses 
including 
rentals to 
Simpsons 
Limited 
from 1929 
to 1933 
inclusive 


$ 


555, 567 
562,951 
569, 704 
623 ,820 
667 , 853 
714, 976 
746,944 
725,743 
624, 663 
630, 041 


Per cent 
to Sales 


To 
25.6 
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Gross Prorit PERCENTAGE TO Cost oF SALES (MAINTAINED MARK-UP PERCENTAGE) AFTER INCLUDING IN 
Cost or SALES BUYING EXPENSES AND IN SOME DEPARTMENTS CERTAIN ALTERATION WORKROOM 


EXPENSES, ETC. 


Toronto Regina | Halifax 
Mail Order | Mail Order | Mail Order 


Toronto Montreal 2 ‘ ; 3 : A 
— including | including | including 

Store Store Retail Retail Retail 

Section Section Section 

% % % % % 

Ae ie kD Reta OM, ot UR ERC 40.8 49.1 42.7 42.3 39.4 
BO es oe Ch NARS aM eas ke Haveli Gite ai 41.3 44.1 3528 42.3 37.0 
122. RTOS SRT T°": bee TORS ee Caen tet 42.4 46.3 42.2 45.5 39.7 
1 ES A Ute SRG Sa ERM ANNE AEG ER Rone ae UE ee tee 42.7 42.6 47.4 45.2 41.4 
gD ete ee A ee TEP A NN On Aedes ene 44.6 45.9 47.2 46.1 ALS, 
ROD Gis SaaS TA bea ey ai ha IN cy a eaten t RBar) ala ude mesaans 45.2 47.2 46.4 44.7 42.4 
BOON Preto Bichon oto eae ahaa bean ire eerste 44.7 46.6 44.9 40.9 39.7 
BOS IR ce oo c.5 BR FR, eee ec NN BRI Mars Bake 42.0 41.5 39.3 34.4 36.5 
LOBBM. ..25 h La AD he ode OBR RUs bes bors 41.8 41.7 40.6 43.6 42.1 
19S Re. cae A I Bs die 82 MAG. Bob be ase 44.0 42.1 46.3 46.6 45.8 


Increased Advertising as a Percentage to Sales—Toronto Store 
The percentages of the newspaper advertising expenses of the Toronto 
Store for the years 1926 to 1933 are as follows:— 


Percentage 
Cost of of 
—- Newspaper Sales Newspaper 
Advertising Advertising 

to Sales 

$ $ % 
LOD hia a ol EN ATP oi esol alata: on bla oe SRR EE SO, sae 506, 837 22,184,397 2.28 
i RLS Tn Aare) SP Se as aR ERS Me SMR Ee crete ii eben aha ib 518,821 23,471,204 2.19 
DO ZG as ere hes CUE UIE GRrASd «0,0 et eA e lolol RUSS ARES ace cat Ree Cine 501,914 24,021,575 2.09 
NOD: Tedeea ed borates aa hc Sve Wi Mlest ths otoaat aie haben oie eect cata rane esting mgs Chea ROHS deeeee ves 504, 020 25,152,589 2.00 
TIL) Pts Dene | Paar een Ra UE DLN Sh NRE MO, ge ORR SREY, Ree abu) hen J2¥R 1 ea 575, 944 27, 084, 998 2.138 
dL PAU IES heaineae Teeth ar ae ant Sel ME OEE EU Na re a? ie cag ROR RRR LE A ees ed don ee 715,728 81,290, 698 2.28 
es Ree ris 86 YR is USA Ge NM 28 PREG EL Od Bo ge Ret 735, 758 80,917,406 2.38 
i 4 A Oa RC MR TE I gg SEIS 092 ne OR I Ta RR Be 2S 811,999 29,430,370 2.76 
0G 5 RS i CCMA ee BE yD 0) a aD ee eo APEC, Or 614, 009 22,458, 679 2.13 
DES 73) Sa eerTS ES Ue hg he NR BD gM Gs NUR st, SO eae Ee EG RS, Sena ene 749,812 23,479,227 3.19 


The above figures do not include window display expenses and other adver- 
tising expenses. 


Decreased Wages and Salaries 
A comparison of the average number of employees and the total wages paid 
in the Toronto units for the past five years is as follows:— 


Total Percentage | Manage- | Percentage 
Average | wages paid Total of ment and | of salaries 
Year number of | excluding wages selling staff | executive and 
employees | manage- per week wages salaries and] bonuses 
ment to sales bonuses to sales 
$ $ % $ % 
Tare teint, tats ete hoo cae ok he 5,184 | 5,697,164 109, 561 7.4 922,985 2:5 
MOOR tas hs wae swim e's ke ad 5,010 | 5,436,421 104, 547 tas 877, 734 Eo 
RO oes c ce Seve al pans oust ae 4,884 5,121, 650 96, 635 7.4 711, 442 Zak 
| fy Re ae eh Graal a Ue 4,585 | 4,085,119 85, 107 7.8 589,710 2.4 
PRR ac are c's adie eam ho ka keke 4,480 | 4,006,694 77, 052 7.5 528,270 20 
Percentage 1933 of 1929..... 85.5% 70.3% OU e768. ak os eee 57.2% 


The Toronto units employ the greater proportion of the total employees. 
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Manufacturing Units (Statement X-1) 


There are very few manufacturing units in the organization, the chief of 
these being :— 


(a) Keens Manufacturing Company Ltd.,— 
manufacturing ladies’ dresses for the Mail Order divisions. The output 
of this factory in 1933 was $181,315. 

(6) K. Factory,— 
manufacturing men’s suits and overcoats. The output in 1933 was 
$104,551. 

(c) Fur Factory, — 
output in 1933, $52,027. 


THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY LIMITED AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING THE EARNINGS REQUIRED TO PAY JNTHREST AND DIVIDENDS ON THE 
BonDs AND SHARES OUTSTANDING IN THE TWo YEARS—1924 AND 1933 


— i 1924 1933 


Re Bonds, Mortgages and Preference Shares Outstand- 


ing— 
The Robert Simpson Company Limited and subsid- 
iary operating companies— 
Bond interest— 
The Robert Simpson Company Limited......... $96, 081 $71, 689 
The Robert Simpson Western Limited,......... 19,200 
Mortgage Interest— 
The Robert Simpson Company Limited......... 17, 600 
The Robert Simpson Montreal Limited.....,... 9,180 
Preferred Dividends— 
The Robert Simpson Company Limited......... $201, 000 $201, 000 
Income Tax at 124% on profits which have to be 
earned before any profits are available for div- 
PEA Are ty ka a vanes Le Oh lck us dike wks us 28,714 28,714 . 


229,714 |——_—_- 229,714 
Simpsons Limited— 


BIONIC AATCLESE COS Ooh eee ee OS ee en aie eas ees 624, 891 
OI enO On PretereOnGn Dates oe ae ee Liu mages Niece aw « $731, 250 
Income Tax at 124% on profits which have to be 
earned before any profits are available for div- 
BOLO. G ire iain cero ete aie he ers stalin chia es a dibs cl mer ea 104, 464 
wate 835,714 


Total earnings (including amount required for income 
tax at 123%) required to pay interest on bonds and 
mortgages and dividends on the preference shares _——_—— a 
Rite SEARO hte ge eC ee Be eg $371,775 $1, 762, 008 


Re Common Shares Outstanding— 
The Robert Simpson Company Limited— d 
In 1924 the 33,500 outstanding Common shares of the above company were held privately. 
Dividends of 10% were paid in 1924; this was the average dividend rate in the years 1917 to 1924. 


Simpsons Limited— 
In 1933 there were outstanding 120,000 Class A Common shares and 120,000. Class B Common 
shares of Simpsons Limited. Class A shares are preferred as to dividends up to $3 per share 
in any fiscal year over Class B shares. 


Q. Then, the next?—A. The next one is a short summary of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company line-up in the same way as the T. Eaton summary, showing 
the growth of the business, the history of the individual stores, growth of the 
department stores division of the business, increases in the fixed assets, operating 
results of various stores for five years, summary of maintained mark-up, per- 
centages to cost of sales for five years, percentages of maintained mark-up to 
cost of sales, showing distinction between various divisions of the store selling 
department. When Mr. Weir gave evidence, there was some coal and lumber 
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department and these have been separated for the purpose of this statement. 
Then, there are the operating expenses for a period of five years, and the com- 
parison of pay-roll, advertising and municipal tax expense, percentage to sales, 
and a summary of operating results in different cities, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
Calgary and Edmonton. Then, there is a statement showing the trend over a 
three year period in number of transactions and the average amount per trans- 
action; administration expenses charged to stores, the average number of em- 
ployees, the wages paid; a short summary of the part-time staff, and the number 
of employees in the various groups of the business. This is all given in the 
evidence, but summarized for the convenience of the committee. 


THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY AA—5 
STATEMENT SHOWING GROWTH OF BUSINESS AND VARIOUS STATISTICAL MEMORANDA 
GRowtTH OF BUSINESS AS A WHOLE 


etal sedate occ el tans Oo aes Se | ARE HER EPR ay a 1901—£ 1,606,115 
(exclusive of unsold Land and Principal and Interest on Land sold) 1915— 7,997,411 
1927— 11,117,796 

1930— 12,555,132 

1934— 10,470,902 


Bruiser History or INDIVIDUAL StorzEs STILL IN OPERATION 


Winnipeg......... Prior to 1881 store operated at Fort Garry 
Main Street Store built in 1881 
Portage Avenue Store built in 1926 


Vancouver....... Opened on Cordova Street in 1887 
Store built on Granville and Georgia in 1892 
New section built at corner of Georgia and Seymour 1913 
New section built on Seymour Street in 1925 
New section built on Georgia and Granville in 1926, replacing the 1892 store 


Calgaryve.cis 4: First store opened in 1876 
Second store opened in 1889 
New store, 7th Ave. and Ist St. W. opened in 1913 
Addition built in 1929 


Edmonton....... Prior to 1890 trading store at old fort 
First Retail Store built in 1890 
Larger store built on present site in 1894 
Rebuilt in 1905 
Addition built in 1914 and warehouse adjoining store taken over in 1916 
Additional adjoining property with one story building purchased in 1926 


Victoria... vot Wholesale and retail trade done at Fort Victoria built in 1859 

Present store opened at Douglas and Fisguard Sts. in 1923 
Saskatoon....... Purchased and opened at 2nd Ave. and 23rd St. in 1922 
Kamloops....... First established in 1821 


Present store purchased and opened in 1911 


IN CLO 8 in cgbten ns First opened a store in 1902 
Present store built in 1910 and an addition built in 1929 


Vernon 22 4. Started trading in 1887 
Present store built in 1912 


Yorkton......... Leased store in 1898 and purchased it in 1903 
Present store built and opened on 2nd May 1912 


GrowrTH or DEPARTMENT STORES DIVISION OF THE BUSINESS 


Bales On LY oat ee eee oe aes 1911—$ 4,592,000 
1912— 8,080,000 
1914— + 9,701,000 
1918— 11,628,000 
1921— 15,156,000 
1925— 14,790,000 
1926— 17,118,000 
1927— 21,318,000 
1928— 29,027,000 
1930— 35,810,000 
1934— 22,114,000 
INenmass- From ‘101f vo'1084) 9)! POPPA, By, oa $ 17,522,000 
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THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
INCREASES IN FrxepD ASSETS IN CANADA 
(Practically all in Department Stores) 
Peer yh CTROIO LEI os i ease oS cds whe le TE ey oo ae 


PRIMES SIT GORER UN. eens Mpeg. ves ST AEE op is Fe ROR 
OV eige Be Com U4 AT US) SE ee Ao See ee 
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$ 10,289,000.00 
12,329, 000.00 
21,848, 000.00 


Datwary 41, LOSS aad. 2). AP OIU RRO dc. PIT 2 24,978, 000.00 
fo Ng Bs EU CU aa ta ee LEE 26, 248, 000.00 
Pr CLIO ION INE oh cc te sina res Od = Gas he ewe AG as anergy eae es 28,049, 000.00 


MMT 31, POCA Otek ke ake dig pdelthere Gs2 nce ahem f0 Paes eee mites 
tigre 1) ie RAD PRE aes WE Sa SR ie Cito. i eee Ss ee EE 
anes al) LOdsae eee oss Stee 2 < + viele hh « aie atiats 5 a > = 0 Saisie ial dhog oye 6 3 + a siphe 
PRA 01, LOGE ek eo. ERuae asic «ote cfainieie. GebwIR hs 6 4 Sty Wb olal ETRE ade 3 a0 5 ole sim 


OPERATING RESULTS OF VARIOUS STORES FOR FivE YEARS ACCORDING TO 


29, 639, 000.00 
27,858, 000.00 
27,190, 000.00 
27,097, 000.00 


ComMPANY RECORDS 


(With Head Office charges for rent, interest, depreciation and administration included in expenses) 


ee ee Se0sSso0s0S0M0Nn0—w—w—w>a0q=—=>—'] 


Years ending 31st January 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
SA kvcts: $  §6ets. $ ~ cts. $ ~= ets. $ = ets. 
Wilinineg 4.0 os 4s. 447,119 .00 590,252.60 814,278 .00 368,095 .00 135,878.00 
WIANCOUV Crates te sku hot eet is 292, 564.00 103,724.00 416,600 ,90 110,947 .00 177,708.00 
CE aR SERA CRE REA TE 91,702.00 503,547.00 514,269 00 168,146.60 45,557.00 
Pee LOU.. soon. Fos ac eae aeck = & 112,689 .00 142,684 .00 122,584 .00 101,248 .00 7,857.00 
Wit COLI Ae read) = teem oy 15,521.00 40,624.00 91,695 .00 86,184.00 38,429.00 
SG Ke LOO Iie eee cheute cate ede Ueki 28,135 .00 141,470.00 174,218 .00 42,320.00 43,653 .00 
i<amloopsie. oaet 12,840.00 9,857.00 4,049 .00 2,829.00 1,185.00 
Nel So net sper tae... Brenna avae ote «3 3, 226.00 3, 223.00 8,098 .00 1,284.00 3,898.00 
IWeENOLGIA ST.) ic tee EEE 2 bsg 13,110.00 9,350.00 4,905.00 4,276.00 1,120.00 
Leth pringe. 7. atkoiaaxesias 4 22,417 .00 69,142.00 Store Glosed > Me © 1.4.3 webu, eae 
i Gpicton ent eked: espero 4/4 845.00 20,446.00 8,594.00 3,679.00 681.00 


ee 


SumMMARY or MAINTAINED Mark-up PERCENTAGES TO Cost ofr SALES AS SHOWN ON THE CoMPANY’S 
RECORDS FOR FIVE YEAR PERIOD FOR EacH STORE 


(Buying charges and alteration costs included in cost of sales) 
eee O_O 


Years ending 31st January 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
To Jo 7 To Jo 

WRAMSIOW cee init sian ne eos 32.90 34.08 33.80 36.40 36.82 
Vancouver..... AAO ae x fore) -3 ine 45.42 41.81 39.61 38.98 42.64 
ig <2) pga ae ee ort a a 35.54 31.81 31.98 36.27 39.06 
UCUVONTON cicero ni ee o« oe sess 33.38 32.61 33.85 33.77 37.90 
LOCCOLI sre ech cta od se cee ss 40.48 38 . 28 37.81 36.35 38.93 
CEO Pere Meade eee ee temeurye ieee 33.51 29.88 25.74 33.48 35.31 
LOIS a teshs wycile 44 clwe aby Dee 31.26 32.42 31.72 32.84 32.63 
CRATES re res notre anit hal ei we ob 44.20 43.18 38.67 31.65 37.34 
EEO GODS SETI ALPSEE CREE or 36.59 38.12 35.83 37.29 35.42 
Sad ES Pa abe oe RD Rn ep bre 36.66 32.20 35.85 36.67 38.87 

BBW aro) ay Tae Be Oe 36.98 35.77 39.06 36.61 38.33 
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PERCENTAGES OF MAINTAINED MArxk-UP To Cost or SALES MAKING DISTINCTION BETWEEN VARIOUS Dtvi- 
SIONS OF THE STORE SELLING DEPARTMENTS 


(Total for all Stores) 


Retail Inven- | Miscellaneous 
tory Depart- Departments 
Grocery and ments such as such as 
Year ending 31st January Allied Coal, Lumber, Clothing, Restaurant, 
Departments etc. Shoes, Furni- | Dressmaking, 
ture, Drugs, Contract, 
etc., etc. Flowers 
% % % % 
LV Ale ee eg Mee cots BOR Clea ert besa Ape, sie eee ee | 40-235>. P \l Dae, te eee 
i Eby SLAMS Ae ne MT) Renae FIRVER MI) LO: TOS aria aetks Pee 39-2 Awe ated a eee 
1928 peri. BMS) ORTON 18° b3 777. cheve ae? wees 40° 69ex5i lvrvs wat. oe 
CC V4 AREA eG? SRE aE eC Cr Nery AL a Ae os BOE pn i Urata eee oe eee 43+ O32. ys vee te eee eee 
103Durier9.ak Diebelowh gabateiniont 19-22 12-58 44-20 wiitld healt eh... 
POSE a eeadad icin NI hdc taeg cat, 8 21-05 18-27 41-70 48-70 
1 QBS re rit ee see bs yale es 23-43 15-95 39-32 52-75 
Skee haces meV Unwin hp itper ean Ra On AW a GOV aU pra 22-41 13-32 42-92 49-04 
BE A SLM UBD MALL chen tae pita rite 23-51 12-89 44-64 40-55 


SUMMARY FOR ToraLt StorEs—or SALes, Gross Prorits, OPERATING EXPENSES, INCLUDING Hrap OFrricr 
CHARGES, OPERATING EXPENSES, EXCLUDING INTEREST CHARGE, OPERATING EXPENSES, EXCLUDING 
INTEREST AND RENT OR DEPRECIATION CHARGES WITH PERCENTAGES TO SALES 


(All to nearest $1,000) 


Operating Expenses 


Year excluding 
ending Sales Gross profit excluding Interest and | Miscellaneous 
31st including Interest Rent or Revenues 
January Head Office charged by | Depreciation less 
Charges Head Office | charged by Expenses 
Head Office 
$ % $ % $ % $ % $ % $ % 
LOZGT Peer thoes 17,119} 100} 4,605} 26-90) 4,841] 28-28! 4,501] 26-29) 4,023] 23-50 2ol| 1-35 
POST icloe outers 21,318} 100) 5,529) 25-94) 6,220) 29-18] 5,829] 27-34] 5,167] 24-24 49} 0-23 
SUZ aN Ohta sk 29,028} 100) 7,557} 26-03) 8,813] 30-36} 8,293] 28-57] 6,949] 23-94 347| 1-20 
1 Ei 34,829) 100} 9,309) 26-73} 9,741] 27-97]| 9,177] 26-35] 7,671] 22-02 310} 0-89 
1930........4- 85,810} 100) + - 9,667] 27-00 10, 072} 28-13) 9,484) 26-49] 7,981] 22-29 222] 0-62 
LOSE Cat ae 30, 761 100 8,105} 26-35 9,886} 32-14 9,320} 30-30 7,675} 24-95 191} 0-62 
US UAT a 25,496} 100} 6,619] 25-96 9,037 35-44| 8,581] 33-66] 6,963] 27-31 259} 1-02 
OBS se eereet 22, 540 100 6,040} 26-80 7,125} 31-61 6, 8438] 30-36 5, 693) 25-26 210} 0-93 
1984 ales oy 22,114; 100) 6,083) 27-51} 6,245] 28-24) 6,036) 27-29] 5,328] 24-09 181} 0-82 


CoMPARISON OF ParroLt, ADVERTISING AND MunicipaL Tax EXxpENnsEs TO NEAREST $1,000 (aut StorEs) 
WITH PERCENTAGE TO SALES 


Years ending Sales Payroll Advertising Taxes 
3lst January 
$ ) ctaihn 5% $ ©6cts % Sy ete) % $" ets.) 4% 

TOZG dees eid den 17,119.00 100 2,534.00 14-80 480.00 2-80 162.00 0-95 
IRE PAPA OP a eee eae eile Ri I-A ESB SSC 100. 3, 229.00 15-15 596.00 2-80 196.00 0-92 
1928 cei. ew ic lS Al 29, 028.00 100 4,328.00 14-91 717.00 2-47 320.00 1-10 
OOO a eeu anand sO 4 OU) 100 4,783 .00 13-73 833 .00 2-39 376.00 1-08 
LOB Ose rcereeteeel Be 810200 100 4,976.00 13-90 - 806.00 2-25 407 -00 1-14 
OS ee Sait cca ect eee 30, 761.00 100 4,660.00 15-15 740.00 2-41 451.00 1-47 
LOS Ze eee es Wet too OOK OU 100 4,189.00 16-43 727.00 2-85 480 .00 1-88 
LORS the eRe ee? 22,540.00 100 3,471.00 15-40 589 .00 2-61 483 .00 2-14 
OSA cute intey, Lae ose ten ()() 100 3, 204.00 14-49 613 00 ve Mts 440.00 1-99 
ries reas ees loins ies aoc aprsoe rostral lt chia ke se a Le 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATING RESULTS IN DIFFERENT CITIES TO THE NEAREST $1,000 witH 
PERCENTAGES TO SALES 


Expenses Miscellaneous Net Profit or 


. i ° . Loss after 
Years ending . including Revenues ; 
3ist-January Sales Gross Profit Gikree by iad absorbing 
Head Office Expenses Head Offine 
$ % $ % $ % $ % $ % 

Winnipeg....1926 3, 166 100 731} 23.09 888} 28.05 47; 1.48 110| 3.47 
1927 Opilol 100 1,183} 23.06 Tei20\ 30.02 10; 0.19 547| 10.66 
1928 10,410 100 2,498} 24.00 3,476} 33.39 141} 1.35 83 8.03 
1929 13, 124 100 3, 282] 24.84 3,915}| 29.63 96] 0.73 537| 4.06 
1930 13, 458 100 8,001| 24.75 3,858] 28.67 79) 0.59 447) 3.32 
1931 10, 661 100 2,710] 25.42 3,379] 31.69 79| 0.74 590) 5.53 
1932: 8.956 100 ZI263) 20520 3, 164) 35.33 87| 0.97 814; 9.09 
1933 7,794 100 2,080) 26.69 2,508] 32.18 60}. 0.77 368) 4.72 
1934 7,637 100 1,958] 26.64 2,134] 27.94 48] 0.63 136) 1.78 
Vancouver. .1926 OO 100 1,504} 29.20 1,381] 26.81 60} 1.16 LBS onpD 
1927 5.882 100 1,660} 28.22 1,705} 28.99 1} 0.02 44] 0.75 
1928 7,166 100 2,103] 29.33 2,299) 32.08 71; 0.99 126) 1.76 
1929 8, 680 100 2,636] 30.37 2,478] 28.55 81] 0.93 238| 2.74 
1930 9,296 100 2, 903) 31:23 2,670} 28.72 59] 0.63 293i toa 
1931 8,317 100 2,452) 29.48 2,635} 31.68 80} 0.96 104; 1.25 
1932 6,934 100 1,968] 28.38 2,463} 35.52 Coin lead 417) 6.01 
1933 6,133 100 1,720) 28.05 1,898} 30.95 67) 1.09 111); 1.81 
1934 6, 049 100 1,808} 29.89 1,690} 27.94 59} 0.98 178| 2.94 
Calgary..... 1926 2,876 100 876| 30.46 831] 28.89 SO ere: 94) 3.27 
1927 Stole 100 1,003} 28.04 871) 24.35 CA pan ba 5) 174| 4.86 
1928 4,106 100 1,115) 27.16 949) 23.11 54) Ole? BAU LOROO 
1929 4,652 100} . 9 RG Ae 1,090) 23.43) - Ducane Desks) Were sa, 
1930 4,698 100 By) Py 1,189] 25.31 49) 1.04 92) 1.96 
1931 4,151 100 1,002} 24.14 1,549! 37.32 44] 1.06 504) 12.14 
1932 orolt 100 818) 24.22 1,368] 40.51 36| 1.07 514) 15.22 
1933 2,781 100 740} 26.61 933] 33.55 25) 0.90 168) 6.04 
1934 2,647 100 743} 28.07 726) 27.48 28| 1.06 46| 1.74 
Edmonton. .1926 1, 656 100 359] 21.68 Hla) 31.10 DAS) Wp lide ASV 130) 7.85 
, 1927 2,148 100 485} 22.58 628}. 29.24 ie 20)-. 0.93 123). 5.73 
1928 2,392 100 all ae ey 703} 29.68 22| 0.93 129; 5.45 
1929 2,599 100 652} 25.09 750) 28.86 24) 0.92 74) 2.85 
1930 2,556 100 640} 25.04 770} 30.13 A 17A WAND) OY 113) 4.42 
1931 2,403 100 591] 24.59 752), 31.29 19} 0.79 143) 5.95 
1932 2.067 100 B20) 20 00 669! 32.37 20 |i adel: 123| 5.95 
1933 1,826 100 461) 25.25 583] 31.93 PANTS AY 805) 101) 5.53 
0.86 8] 0.43 


1934 1,865) 100 513] 27.51 521) 27.94 16 


Statement showing trend over three-year period in number of transactions and average amount per 
transaction— (Six large stores only) 


Number of transactions to nearest Average amount per transaction 
1,000 only 

1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
MEET PIOD Px:8.92 . SEA w chads 0h» 9,087 8,857 9,428 0 99 0 8C 0 74 
Wancouver sos. 7. ivoire er 5, 696 6, 400 6, 695 +:22 0.96 0.90 
SIAL 5 hc Nits veh eek ee 2,908 2,929 3, 090 1.16 0.95 0 86 
BPEUTTONGON NT: . ais 2 baa es 1,916 2, 067 2,227 1.08 0.88 0.84 
BOTTA oc ch td Rh sess sm 5 1,716 1,780 1,838 1.26 1.06 1.03 
BCA LOON ro os AT re er x 2 904 1,217 Totor lel 1.05 0.99 


ALOURL ae GRO oc ules 22,227 23, 250 24,415 Y.11 0.93 0.87 
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ADMINISTRATION ExprrNnsges CHARGED to Stores by Stores Administration Office 


Years ending January 31 Amount Actual 
Charged Expense 

$ cts. $.| cts. 
TZU c Tear cr oloae P evaate cies or al ae SL ea OO e 65, 288 .25 65, 600. 24 
TOES ING RRS Sed, CORR ke So EL Rs ee cae 57, 638 .95 45, 887.96 
LOZ Sikes elmmteennc oho retake tearcte he es no GIS NGI GRE RETR NRCan 93,950.00 80, 738.12 
DODO diet Ne aiatahe Beast vng ocala «ioe ike Rete recs RAIS 91,920.00 82,700.36 
REE 4 paket eee Sg Sas te ARO Weg LR ha ap tindiny exten NPs 128, 742 .82 128, 742.82 
151 ne hard oP be RAEN a EEN EMER Vite, tRekO FE Pena no 180,000.00 108, 856.00 
LAOS VARS i nctceaRRA Ook tobias Rey crcmbeasc ree ee ENG eis hatett abbey fe. 140, 000.00 123,358.49 
AUS S29 hg AORRGL bch, AC ARERR bere Ue pl Seer «De RILEY oh Sel sy 50,397.00 (Not charged out to Stores) 
1 D5 aR AEREEERE chia bs MI PETIT Bek MaRS ee osog tT MEARS at BP li Se. Merged with Canadian Committee Office 


Expenses 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES in the Departmental Stores division of the business:— 


1929. 6 5 «sry ety caleba eon ee » AG OEND « meat atte 4.5 > AOR RP EA cco csc ABS » RRR ES. ee 4,506 
B9GO o.oo biped © fa Se oe & yin ot UG I «ENS a 5. so AO. ARs Ec 7 ce MAE en RI eg cee 4,397 
LOST. er5 n Maly ofbin otAd bis 2 th oie eS Laue Ee. dh ck Ne. Cc ie atta, hs Gi os Mae tee ene 3,999 
LOS? shen htiey afro chai sie ciaiaine AOS af MENS e aha < Be AML, Ee LINES ob ope 6 sD A AEM ec ec 3,802 
BOSS 60. AIR bo rol Bho > © 2 pie joe AGI 0 8h © LEAN AA face's» Aol Rn es MBE one Bade WEEE alee 3,340 
LOBE Jom atiak > £e4 AGUNG oom .c oso AAAs IG » SRA Maco) aoe. A ghees GEN EIRRAN it's, vy. c ARAT AG e S ERIE cfs, coe sled 3,066 


Reduction from 1929 to 1934 approximately 33.3%. 
WAGES—WINNIPEG STORE 


Average number of employees including Store Executives and Department Managers together with total 
Payroll and Average Annual Salary 


i 
Average 
Average Total 
Years ending 31st Januar Number of Salaries euaane 
cats & y Employees and Wages Sees & 
in the including Hecontives 
Store Executives and Managers 
$ Ae 
BOT OEE tes URN SEs ove cape MAR Aceh 735 905, 638 1. 232 
O28: eee ke ae IRE ec A AS be ee 1,469 1, 674, 218 1,139 
‘CPAUIE S38 Gil Mamonertee” & A 2 daaey & Seaman aeds 1S ow ''4 Op | 3) eoemaaaie 1,801 1,850, 837 ter 
OSD SARE oe ene eb eo eepee creek SOS ae ee cha cs 1,778 1, 797,041 1,011 
OST eee Soka tee PRA ERR 0 ck pee Aiea ee AN Nike tere 1, 367 1,532,177 ipa all 
1 BY De Haleas oh Bea eh 8 ation is felt Gammel eer perenne Gah Seth 1,401, 193 1,049 
LUDO as tae eas OAC ah Coe ae EOE Re Less 1, 264 1,209, 578 957 
19084 ae ot estore aces tomes bry oregeyers bhcwereree ete best 1,161 1,083,089 932 


WINNIPEG STORE—PART-TIME STAFF 


Statement showing the increasing percentage of Part-time Female help 


Part-Time Female Help Percentage 


Week ending None to Total 


Selling dling Total Female Help 

% 
Path March 00203... cass cciiteti iss ee PRR eee a 65 39 104 13.0 
OStin Marchsflti fe. an. scdd butt: oss sarc REE Lou ee oe 70 31 101 13.2 
LLANE ALCO OG tay anatoatinnbeibedanaerttevsranoneaneee 89 7 96 14.1 
Seth March BO6Sy .. a cata 8 on sce TEER ant oe 60 23 83 14.2 


metre CHM OSE) | ecg ¥ acd satan 6 ae ot attra Pe as ee oa eee 69 28 97 15.4 


— a” 
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WINNIPEG STORE—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES—VARIOUS GROUPS 


Reduction since 


— 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Wanber Percent- 
age 
Non-Selling— 
Male—Regular............. 479 391 B15) 296 315 164 34.2 
Part-time ioe. 2 2 WAAR ASTER Ve cela ee. SEL 2 100.0 
Female—Regular.......... 371 360 314 250 245 128 34.5 
Pareto. «2°. « 39 31 i 23 28 11 28.2 
Total Non-Selling........ 891 783 674 569 586 305 34.2 
p.c p.c p.c. HTL Cc p.c p.c 
Percentage of Total eaeiyioing 
Executives.. Rife AE 62.3 60.8 58.6 57.4 iy goa 75.4 
Selling— 
Male—Regular............. 148 130 119 107 112 36 24.3 
Part-time erst AS PAPAS RED eel aie ORE Be 4 7 3 75.0 
Female—Regular.......... 322 303 268 past 252 70 Qik7 
Part-time........ 65 70 89 60 69 4 6.2 
Tis tal Splhitee . das. exes i 539 503 476 422 440 99 18.3 
Percentage of Total qroldding p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Executives. . ma PS TOTS Sy dard 39.2 41.4 42.0 42.9 24.6 
Totals— 
Male—Regular............. 627 521 472 403 427 200 31.9 
Wart-tiine..4.-.% yore 6 dtd eabrheidereds 4 7 1 16.6 
Female—Regular.......... 693 663 582 501 495 198 28 .6 
Partstimeciu. <1 sleh 104 101 96 83 97 vi 6.7 
<br ea nant and Non- 
Selling. . 1,480 1, 286 1,150 991 1,026 404 28 .2 
Executives and Managers.... 76 67 64 59 60 16 21.0 
Total for the Store....... 1,506 T3303 1,214 1,050 1,086 ; 420 27.8 


Winnirea StoreE—SUMMARY OF REDUCTIONS IN AVERAGE WAGE RATES SHOWN ON SCHEDULES 


W-2 anv W-3 
Selling— p.c. 
Regilar stats Male—redtiction; dann... 64. ba. Gai 2a Ges Chee leased es eee $5.77 or 21.3 
Part-time -stadi-—Shale—Teductloness.. oc. ds Had eas GAN be eho wee nee cece ene 0.44 or 2.6 
Regular staft-—Hemale—reductions ise e's. core sais sprite aenbhe Ble buola aye aes ens oles 1.91 or 12.7 
PATi-tiine. stati— Bemale—increaseig ..... 04. fir. BOM. Ose He wpe ects eee ae ees 0.43 or 3.8 
Non-Selling— 
Regular stafi—Male—reductions «5 44. sso $-8)a- ar AG Helen bee c cee peeweces $3.48 or 14.6 
Regular staff—Female—reduction...............-..2--- PR eyo PRREAR ditteees 5 4 1.50 or 10.0 
Part-timestati—-Female—ved vetions cj. 4. pak fies, BOO ER Rik Om 08 die ete ee Fw lay 2.15 or 17.4 


Then there is a short summary of the A. J. Freman business that was asked 
for by the committee. It just gives the history of the company, the financial 
condition and the operating results. All this is given in the evidence. Then, 
it gives the wage situation briefly described and taken from the exhibits that 
have been filed. 
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MEMORANDUM RE: A. J. FREIMAN LIMITED 


History of the Company: 

The business was started in a small way by Mr. A. J. Freiman thirty-four 
years ago as a House Furnishing store. Later a Ready-to-Wear department 
was added and gradually the business was built up until it is now the largest 
department store in Ottawa. The company was incorporated in 1921 and was 
reorganized by Supplementary Letters Patent in 1928, when $1,000,000 of 
Preferred stock was offered to the public. There is at present $928,000 all of 
which is held by the public, while substantially all the Common stock, con- 
sisting of 8,500 shares of a book value of $475,700, is held by Mr. Freiman and 
his family. At the time of reorganization Fixed Assets were written up by 
something over $300,000 as a result of an appraisal and the equity so realized 
was used to write off the books an amount of Goodwill which had been shown 
at $300,000 for a number of years prior thereto. Preferred and Common stock, 
therefore, are almost entirely represented by cash which has been put into the 
business, either in the form of capital or profits ploughed back. 


Financial Condition: 


Total Assets at the end of the last fiscal year amounted to $3,598,000, having 
grown from $2,019,000 ten years before. Land and Buildings at $1,640,000 are 
up almost $1,000,000 in ten years, accounted for by additional land and buildings 
purchased and the erection of two additional floors. Accounts and Bills Receiv- 
able and Merchandise Inventory have each increased by slightly over $200,000. 
Surplus which in January, 1925, amounted to $362,000 now appears at $902,000, 
the increase having been accounted for virtually entirely by profits not paid out 
as dividends. No Common stock dividends have been paid for the last ten years, 
but Preferred stock requirements have been met since the issue of the stock 
in 1928. 


Operating Results: 
These have been as follows: 


— Sales Gross Profit Expenses Net Profit 
or Loss 

$ 6 ets $. ets $= =e ets $ = ets 
|i. 3 OMe ane CA RO TES TORS ERR A MALL 2,340,355 20 708 , 532. 78 593,484.11 115,048 .67 
AG ees oa ete hae pee tee Ne BS eed 2,021, 322:64 719,827.13 601,778.17 118, 048 .96 
A eo ean eee oe le oe ea ee 2,752,614.97 807, 617.97 Of7, 250. 14 130, 384.23 
1 9225 9G BR as eR Ae Do beh RR ips De BRO RE oe 3,094, 680.39 909, 769 .68 743,105.16 166, 664.52 
LOD oN eaten te eek Gn kee Ua We Ed 3, 292,383 -22 980, 420.80 699,012.13 281,408 .67 
LOB Ose sce 2) a eee oko 3,916, 938.71 1,154,909.71 861,143.85 293,765.86 
TOS Boeri ea ee ray pea ten inte, Ree, ORceees 4,021, 630.26 1,116,484.10 930, 797 .23 185, 686.87 
bE PRET ye ith ee De Le 3, 824, 586.40 1,114, 613.63 969, 521.29 145, 092.34 
LL Fk Raa hed tee Ae AIL a ee aA 2,866, 360.81 849,824.11 851,135.41 1,311.30 
LU Ee pI ode ntrMauda bebe eRe Cee ae OLA 2, 822,416.53 843, 591.62 843 , 782.27 190 .65 


Percentage of gross profit to cost of sales has been remarkably steady, the 
variation having been only from 38-43 per cent to 43-42 per cent. The increase 
in expenses is shown in detail in Statement No. 10, the largest increase having 
been in salaries and commissions, which includes wages, from just under $300,000 
to $419,000. The maintained mark-up in each department is shown by State- 
ment No. 11, the net result for the whole store showing gross profit as 43 per 
cent of cost of sales. | 
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Examples of Price Spreads were obtained for the following departments:— 


ae Initial Mark-up Maintained Mark-up 
p.c. p.c. p.c. 
REE oR Bec Ris chek claw ckba as om pple ores 91.9 to 27.8 37 
mens Cintra tt vee I... ae 78.3 to 20.7 39 
Woemn’s Ready-to-Wear............0.ceeeeeee 05.20.1111 37 
BL A BINOG no ee ri ig a he ksh 0 a 5. 08's Bical 64.4 to 28.5 mark-down 4] 


In the case of Women’s shoes three examples of loss leaders were observed 
where initial laid-down costs were $1.05, $1.21 and $1.26, the goods each being 
priced to sell at 88 cents. This is the only example of a loss leader noted in 
the investigation of this company. 


Wages: 

Store hours are 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. six days a week, with 14 hours for lunch, 
making a 463 hour week. Overtime is paid at regular rates and no reduction 
from wages is made for regular or religious holidays upon which the store is 
closed. Managers and Assistant Managers get 20 per cent and other employees 
10 per cent discount on substantially all purchases for their own use. In the 
last year Managers got 14 days’ holiday with pay one day at a time, while in 
previous years they received two weeks. Other employees up until the last 
year, when no holidays were given, received one week with pay and one week 
without pay. 

By payment of 15 cents per week each employee is entitled to free medical 
attention of all kinds. A doctor retained by the company is in the store from 
9 to 10 every morning for the purpose of attending to employees, and he also 
goes to the homes of employees off through sickness or accident. Regular 
_ employees are entitled to be paid for one full week of sickness in each year and 
this is extended in the case of each employee by one week for each year of 
service with the company. A considerable number of temporary employees are 
on the payroll, the large number being due to the company’s policy of not 
considering an employee regular until completion of six months’ service, and of 
the policy in the past few years of endeavouring to spread out temporary help 
to as many of those needing the wages as possible. 

Two wage cuts of 10 per cent each went into effect in March, 1932, and May, 
1933, but these did not affect employees earning less than $12 a week, nor did 
it reduce the wages of any employee to less than $12 a week. In addition, 
married men and many others earning $12 a week were not cut and in effect 
the last 10 per cent cut worked out to about 5 per cent reduction in the total 
| Reyroll, rather than 10 per cent. Married men get a minimum of $18 per 
week. 

_ Regular employment in January of the last three years has dropped from 
336 to 316 to 310, while during the same times temporary help has fluctuated 
from 250 to 174 to 228. Of 311 regular employees in a certain payroll of 
January, 1934, 137 were men and 174 were women, and an analysis of the 
records indicated that these 311 fell into the following categories: — 


J PTE Nth Wr Tose lea aired Rea ada ois sigs a8 7 Re nO MRA ee ae A a ae 123 
Pewweon $2 ancdiSiii ss... ION eeOWN |, . ema el Sons: phage 178 
Below: Slgersgiexcrsnepaes oa we sravtabtnrs Pee tints Vee ere oe CNY Beeb, 10 


Those in the latter category, however, consist for the most part of regular 
employees working on part time through sickness, or in three cases of the same 
_ employee working in different departments and shown on the records of each as 
_ working at half his or her actual weekly rate. 
Then, there is a summary regarding the Dupuis Fréres Limitée, which gives 
eo information, all of which is taken from the evidence that has been 
ed. 
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MEMORANDUM RE: DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE 


History and Organization: 


The company has been in business since 1868 having been operated as a 
partnership until 1907. In that year the company was incorporated under 
Federal Charter which was continued until 1921 when the company was 
reorganized and a Provincial Charter was obtained, with authorized capital of 
20,000 shares of 8 per cent Cumulative Preferred stock, redeemable in 1936, and 
20,000 shares of Common stock, each of $100 par value. In December, 1938, 
Supplementary Letters Patent were obtained by which the status of the 
Preferred shares, of which 13,442 remained outstanding, was altered in certain 
respects affecting dividends and the redeemable feature. These Preferred shares 
are widely held throughout the Province of Quebec, while the Common stock, 
except for qualifying Directors’ shares, is all held by the President of the 
company. , 

A retail store and mail order business, the latter having been commenced 
in 1928, are operated in the City of Montreal, catering principally to French- 
speaking custom. A mail order catalogue is issued in both languages, but no 
outlets are maintained outside of the City of Montreal. 


Financial Position: 


Balance Sheet shows total Assets of $5,559,576.73, there having veen very 
little change in total Assets in the past ten years. Merchandise Inventory is 
carried at $716,000, having shown a continuous decline in value since the peak 
year of 1928 when it reached a figure of $1,767,000. Sinking Fund investments, 
which consist of Preferred stock bought for redemption, now stand at $251,300. 
Land and Buildings stand at $2,133,000, the lowest figure in the last ten years, 
while Depreciation Reserve has increased from $24,760 to $187,681. Goodwill 
remains on the books at an amount of $1,239,920. Surplus stands at $652,000, 
the lowest figure in ten years, the peak having been in the year 1930 when it 
reached $984,000, while in 1925 it was $908,000. 


Operating Results: 
These have been as follows:— 


Store Only Sales Gross Profit Expenses . Net Profit — 

$  §6cts be OL $ cts $  =6cts 
TODD Ata tee AARNE, MAKE CAPRI 6 mud BMY, 4,784, 258 .89 1,457, 339.45 1,296, 113.98 161, 225.47 
L926 See Sey eee SO ee. Sa 5, 242,722.97 1,646, 150.91 1,506, 422 .42 139,728 .49 
EU DAPACRRD Cpt SUE MPN AaB ON AREER MRC cna, 5,868, 718.05 LB eal? al. 1, 606, 631.89 127,490.28 
Maat $ORie” Meg Ab eehe eters eo udlaprenptn Aces Ete Rett 5,069, 352.98 1, 604, 549 .22 1,456, 829.76 147,719.46 
DOE POR A A eT Te MORIN! Crs 1S URE a 4,619, 874.96 1,499, 534.72 1,313,142 -89 186,391.83 
TES RAE. shea Saas eS AORN cient mNengr bearer 4,485, 324.84 1,425, 523.74 1, 286, 234.78 139, 288 .96 
UL HG, Dealemy eR Chnnterik. ie, ool aati teateals phen sne: Ah Peal 4, 212,917.98 1,424, 369.40 1, 265,876.92 158, 492.48 
1OS2. AIR AB AR. ieee 4,111,390.99 1,390, 627 .24 1, 210,517.50 180,109.74 
JOB8 OU peated ee ee ate: 6 ok bs Re 8,552, 192.16 1,180, 437.77 1,108, 494.75 71,943.02 
1 Jos/s sp Aaa ec Ere ie Res eA ae 3, 528,471.41 1,188,998 .32 1,039, 294.74 99,703 .58 

Mail Order Sales Gross Profit Expenses Net Loss 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $. - cts, 
JOON AR TB Ue Mek. SESE RA 2k OAR ee 1, 799,775.54 521 , 22¢50D 531,020.45 9,792.70 
LODGE EY. Shun Shae rwane AL) Meme Meee Sek eee 2,109, 542.50 686,317.31 739,072.51 52, (DO .20: 
1980. <6. Gee EO. BARES, OST, SEC A 2,302,318 .27 736, 744.78 742,652.37 5.907.59 
OST Ree erste to Be ee Ce aeons 2,042,821.14 622,902.94 764,775.58 141,872.64 
TUR Y/R File ep our Rt Rig re eed 3 ke ban 2,056, 1380.22 673,045.54 711,043.85 37,998 .32 
OBS VK aee Adel Ak Mieclbtet thes shakin: ete aaah A 1,400, 039.60 476,047.71 545,537.29 69,489.58 


LOMA card «stats Phe «4 esd as weqare tees piney <epet 1,048, 632.35 340,419.56 408 , 969 .64 68,550.08 


eee 


i 
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The percentage of gross profit to cost of sales, usually referred to as main- 
tained mark-up, for the whole store was 53:7 per ‘cent while for the mail order 
division it was 56:60 per cent. 

Examples of price spreads were obtained for the following departments:— 


— Initial Mark-up Maintained Mark-up 

Of the Store— % % % 

RR CI res er ee lc ea hve b From 119 to 29 53 

Men’s overalls and work shirts.............. Sie @>). too Lo 50.9 

SOMUIIIRER RCT er kt teh es cmOre cca ies vi 85.7 to 4 44.6 

SEO TOU OUNCOUNORLS BLK cirteirw cir aise 8 68% Pett toyt 7 47.4 

WY OTD BOGS. ccd. co TOR ie OP ee cee e 122 -«to 17 49 
Mail Order— 

Ladies’ sweaters and dresses................ *-+-401. 8 to: 26 47.9 
Wages 


The regular week is 50 hours; overtime is paid at regular rates; and one 
week’s holiday each year is allowed to all employees who have been with the 
company over one year All employees make a contribution for sickness insur- 
ance to the Catholic Syndicate which is under the management of their own 
representatives and to which the company also contributes from $1,000 to 
$1,500 per annum. 

During the week of 10th January, 1934, there were 785 regular employees, 
exclusive of managers and executives, of which 325 were men and 460 were 
women. Of the 325 men 136 were receiving $18 and over; 56 were receiving 
between $15 and $18; 46 were receiving between $12 and $15; 43 were receiving 
between $8 to $12; and 44 were receiving less than $8. Of the 460 women, 7 were 


receiving over $18: 27 were receiving between $15 and $18; 34 were receiving 


' 
i 
y 


= ao 


between $12 and $15; 299 were receiving between $8 and $12; and 103 were 
receiving less than $8. 


Then, there is a similar statement in regard to Henry Morgan and Company 
Limited. In this connection the committee will understand, as I explained, when 
we put it in, we did not make this investigation. This is taken from the informa- 
tion supplied us by Creak, Cushing, Hodgson, Montreal. 


MEMORANDUM RE HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 
(Based on information supplied by Creak, Cushing & Hodgson, C.A.) 


This Company is owned and operated by the Morgan family by whom it 
was started in the last century. 
Wholly owned subsidiaries consist of: 


1. The Morgan Trust Company, which acts as collection agent for goods 
sold by the store on the deferred payment plan; operates a storage department; 
and administers a few private estates. 

2. Morgan Realties Limited, which owns the store ‘and leases it to the 
operating company, who pay rental for the use of it. It also owns and adminis- 
ters certain other real estate. 


3. Dominion Motor Car Company, which paints and repairs motor cars. 
A factory is operated a short distance from the store, its output consisting 
of painting and decorating, polishing of furniture and floors, upholstery and 


curtain making, carpet making and laying, carpet cleaning and ‘washing, cabinet 
Bend furniture making to order, ‘and electrical and plumbing work. 
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Sales, expenses and net profits for the past 10 years have been as follows 
(See page 4):— 


$ 
Gross profit in the past year amounted t0.......... 0c. ccc cecee cc ceveceeeeecs 1,374,000 
COSt OLAS i. = gs Liss & Sales Musee MAG NE Strate elo ld bn ratte Pare Ne ct RMN eae, Beene 3,195,000 
(a) 
Percentage of maintained mark-up over the whole store...............+ee00 43 
Examples of price spreads submitted were as follows:— 
Maintained 
SPREAD compared to Gross PRorit 
oO oO (4) 
Men's Clothing. PC) S058 cnet chante oo ee AN an 93.6 down to 3.3 42 
Purnipre Departmenten. 2. 2h. saa ver eee aay 154.3 down to 41 ne 
Women's Shoes. bs ipct Reda EE tea ee 122 downto38.9 45.8 
Women's Read y-tO- Wears. vccc scons Woes ecco eae ees 146.8 down to 20 
COPE AIT SIT ree ae tee ate Te eee och erate e eee Coreen meme 43.2 
b Dayco) ce SOR, Ra SPER Re Rec rt MEE Una ees AUR fon UB ND oe adi EAU) Nel TC 21.4 


Consignments are not a large factor although they have grown from 
$55,053 in the year ending January, 1930, to $82,286 in the 11 months ending 
31st December, 1933, the inventory of such goods held at that latter date being 
$32,864.51. 

Newspaper lineage has shown a slight decrease in the last five years, having 
dropped from 2,583,000 lines in 1930 to 2,431,000 lines in the year ending 31st 
January, 1934. 

Schedule No. 6 outlines the general conditions of employment. An 
employees’ Benefit Fund is maintained to which a share of profits when earned 
is credited, and in addition a bonus ledger is maintained to which a share of 
profits is credited, each employee being entitled to draw the amount standing to 
his credit, one-third after 7 years’ service, two-thirds after 14 years’ service, 
and the final amount after 21 years’ service. The last credit, which was in 
1929, amounted to nearly $58,000. In addition a cash bonus is paid in profitable 
times, the last distribution being in 1930, which amounted to approximately 
$63,000. Employees are allowed 20 per cent discount on all purchases. 

Employees are entitled to one week’s holiday per annum with full pay 
after six months’ service, and two weeks after one year’s service. Half pay is 
paid for sick leave up to one month and doctor’s services and medicine are 
provided free. 2 

The two Schedules marked No. 1 show a classification of Sales Clerks’ 
wages, the first being for males and the second for females:— 


November | November | November 


1930 1932 1933 

‘Total Male'Sales Clerks: 0 foe bo. ees ee ee eee 211 167 187 
Of these totals those receiving: 

Unider'$35 per month werelisi.) 2.8 Pedy Sy. CC 7 7 6 

Under, $50 ner month nvrere. cont osiacores's cee len tees snaice «nae 25 29 26 

Under $80 per month were............. DIPERDARES >Re abr iayt  R ae 46 62 73 
Total Femate Sales Clerks. or, seca eek en che oeiea cette ea ete 392 803 407 
Of these totals those receiving: 

Under‘ S35 per monte Wereser eur cas ces ao te Le ee ay sae Lens 40 69 112 

Under $50 per. mone) wereth a3.4: 5 icbh ae stedes chr duke ile LL 152 208 262 

Under $80 per month were........ SOTA nr recs cir 8 ae ee te eh 322 282 *371 


*91% of the 407 females employed. 


The two Schedules marked No. 2 show the same information in respect to 
Expense wages:— 
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November | November | November 


1930 1932 1933 
eben TinmBT DID Ve Gn. A Lass POOR: GG AIAG GS 8 253 286 294 
Piscean UNGSE, SA0 POL WOOL. 2. eos shoes ine gin e'e xe eile gals 3 64 45 43 
Receiving onder $50. per saonthy! Tr. ee. os 85 67 73 
Hesesiving under $80, per. month Mn ee. es 228 211 218 
ren Tene Ga Gin Wi Weel oe ok cick, PAt, Mateo = 4 Aen ie hd Dee ears 293 242 263 
Meceiving UnGer Foo. Dee MONT Poi tetiele  s l. IN Peetat. os 184 157 184 
Diecbavine Under £50) per tronthy O70A7..2. A ee aes. 224 201 226 


Revetving under $80 permonthis 2)... UU oa 273 231 *254 


*96% of all females employed. 


The following table shows the number and salaries of Department Man- 
agers and Executives for the years in question:— 


1930 1932 1933 
Number Salary Number Salary Number Salary 
$ cts. | $ cts. $ cts. 


Department Managers............ 33 | 137,948.17 33 | 112,562.36 Bot -111; 260877 
Average 4,180.25 | Average 3,410.98 | Average 3,090.71 
MIOCUtIViGe tt) Soe Sieur) bs Potee ected 8 | 93,700.00 0M Res fy: NE ea ee 6 44,678.25 


Average | 11,712.50 | Average 8,202.54 Average 7,446.38 


Number of employees as at 1st November each year and wages paid for 
the first week in November have been as follows:— 


— 1930 1932 1933 
RUE OLE TOV BOS. <b gence cis © x bik Aa © 6 9.8 Si n> baer obpiioiss 46 abstr 1,428 1,147 1,260 
cts. ets. $ cts. 
Breas AIG a ers! ote esky h bE eet as lly siat bhai s aie Shs a: 10,930.88 7,093.08 7,041.23 


In October, 1931, a cut of 10 per cent was made on all salaries, including 
Executive Officers and Directors, but excluding juniors. On Ist May, 1932, a 
further cut ranging from 5 per cent to 10 per cent was made on senior staff, 
Executive Officers and Directors. 

There are 51 employees with over 21 years’ service, 15 employees with over 
30 years’ service; and 7 employees with over 40 years’ service; all of whom are 
drawing annually their share of the interest on the superannuation fund. From 
this fund $174,000 has been paid out to employees in the last 10 years. 

The earnings of over $2,000,000 for the last 10 years were distributed as 


follows:— 
% 
Ds BIL VOOR AN coc gs ode ins Lat etene Sta ele Mayet rs apices gee hyphae RS BE wae winters 5 38.8 
PEEL VTC ET ACs atte ea case eR no wi tlnene Sir lla eye Sola, Si es whe, eyaore aI Ne aa acaia 1228 
eee oe as he tore oe a ne ee aS 2's) tank igs ess Glau gw oaiig'e! a, at eles a= Ne 38.6 
Re ce ee case tee occas 4 wr hs chao braere emuan® Sie: Shaken apes Seog y's ha ais 8's 9.8 
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Net Profit 
—— Sales Gross Profit Expenses de Vaan 

$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 
12 D2 Een ie ae Sie ta) ere BY ONE ee a es 5, 921,862.00 1,974,991.00 1,652,820.00 322,171.00 
JEU As a ates, eerie Atay St alii eM eaten Gk.) Ae ely 6,446, 416.00 2,066, 558.00 1,748, 186.00 318,372.00 
O26... se. See YS Seine ahd. SUIT: Beas 7,813, 455.00 2,459, 409.00 1,971, 573.00 487,836.00 
TAT SNAP. RRS kh TCR is Oe | a sei A Rt 8, 684,910.00 2,843, 588 .00 2,315,918.00 527,670.00 
MODS eee 2 ck ny tae Si eed ek oat Mn 9,489, 942.00 3,195, 134.00 2,584, 761.00 610,373.00 
11 OAS TRS Ate wl Ns. eu 6. ENR aie ios Cato WAI AE 9,652,542 .00 3, 189,366.00 2,696,089 .00 493,277.00 
OBO AR. Sec Re ae eee a, aati ee Rc ee hes ame oe 8, 368,465.00 2,766, 728.00 2,620, 903.00 145,825.00 
BCS 5 earner Ad i De a tea SR 6,400, 726.00 2,237, 547.00 PTE aA 37,638 .00 
POST AN ie eee Meet oe ea een Cane Cicer ore 4,797,314.00 1,500, 451.00 2,010, 042.00 509,591.00 
TSG SEU COOR atk itetatenet et Cane Sek 4,835,803 .00 1,492, 369.00 1, 787,345.00 294,976.00 


Then there were two or three questions we were requested to answer; one 
was in regard to the executive salaries of the Dupuis Fréres business, and so 
as the record may be complete, I am filing a statement for ten years, showing 
the number of executives, the total salaries paid to them, the average as well 
over the five, and the number of employees side by side, so that the committee 
can study them if they wish to. Then there is similar information in regard to 
Henry Morgan Company, also as requested. 


DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE 
nk e——=~$—~—$SBaSy—’w_wxos. ss 50S 


Executives Employees 
. Wages 
ear not 
Total Average “ : Average 
Number Salaries Salary Number welucane Wage 
sions 
$ $ $ $ 
Uh s highs Rs Ls go os aki ae 5 72,000 14,400 827 661,021 799 
O26 Ge S.\s oun Petey sah eoee 5 72,000 14,400 1,067 722,659 677 
LOD Ts ato tie AA a ee ae 5 79,200 15,840 1,040 753,730 725 
O28 acsiea-tigesbe en toesrusetenne ees 5 79,200 15,840 821 704,341 854 
te ot Te a ls Bd Nm Oi ep 5 79,200 15,840 755 700,917 928 
OS ON alee ce Ht ese lene 5 79,200 15,840 734 682, 824 930 
MS cane tune inca ceed Aiea Fite one 5 96,000 19, 200 688 664, 088 965 
VOSZA A aheeeele ak Geek x 86, 400 17,280 655 639, 602 976 
TORS ic eile seiner ncuepere lst ie rs) 73,440 14, 688 650 562,613 866 
Mee ene ie Ee oak Mir eae a tnede 5 73,440 14, 688 661 534, 533 809 


See 
HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


—e—vwOw‘—w—w—w—wosssaoaoaow#=»oowoo0n0o0oooq‘_loOnO@=~$~$~$~$~<_ eo 


Executives Employees 
Year Average Average 
Number | Salary Bonus Remu- Number | Wages Bonus Remu- 
neration : neration 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

A Kop Nae ape 8 67,200 36, 000 LZ OOO ics Cakes « 761,416 Lilt ie 4 | ies ee ener, 
1 O25 tes secre 8 68, 200 36, 000 Pee OLON cc meee S 848, 145 OF TU ah ies ote 
TO9G ee a eae 8 78,700; ~ 36,000 14, 338 1,083} 889,867 74,593 890 
LO ecw eae te 8 74, 700 36,000 13,838 1,252) 1,050,231 81,411 904 
| So ania armed 8 89, 700 42,000 16, 462 1,390) 1,157,853} 100,928 906 
1920 eras ui ee 8 89,700 42,750 16,556 1,418] 1,245,720 97, 684 954 
OBO ks ees 8 89,700 18,000 13, 462 1,329] 1,243,389 44,919 970 
Ck bes Garg: 8 78,771 Nil 9,846 1,266) 1,104,087 Nil 872 
P9026. katie Ch 4 54, 088 Nil ewexs 1,130} 844,916 Nil 748 
dE 7 eal ee a 6 41,708 Nil 6,951 1,154) 785,805 Nil 681 


*11 months. 
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Then before we come to the combined statements, I should like to touch 
upon the evidence given by Mr. Richardson in regard to the wages and salaries 
paid in Winnipeg. He explained, I think, that the Winnipeg summary was 
incomplete; it did not include the complete payroll, which he has since pre- 
pared, and I think it might be filed in the place of statement WW-1 in regard 
to the T. Eaton Company. It gives the picture complete, not half the picture 
as was filed in WW-1. If that could be filed instead of the other statement, or, 
rather than take the document out of the file, attach this one to it, and it would 
make a more complete statement. 

Q. WW-1 is in the record, and this will be WW-1A, and will be the cor- 
rected statement for WW-1. 


THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF WAGES AND SALARIES Parp at ALL WINNIPEG Units (EXCLUDING BONUSES) FOR THE YEARS 
1929 To 1933 INCLUSIVE 


+ 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
(50 Weeks) 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Pa cA WR et tee Go ies bis Rup io 1,427,000 | 1,359,000 | 1,186,000 | 1,056,000 968,000 
Gems PeNGe rules a tists orc <bean 974,000 910,000 810,000 724,000 668, 000 
f oiera OL XPONSerish las hiss 4 aig ints ndeeends ae 2,305,000 | 2,109,000 | 1,850,000 | 1,610,000 1,427,000 
RES ERA OTTER AP KL b crate uh Al Hie ase ss ars a) oppomdaye o> 520, 000 517,000 427,000 359, 000 310, 000 
hh ESD Pek eave CE Oa ied Te pete a el aa 792,000 752,000 638, 000 567,000 507, 000 
ij ZsUl, flac Co ees ere aed 0g Ae he inane ane eae a 1,939,000 | 1,652,000 | 1,332,000 | 1,227,000 1,135,000 
OCR eed tie ta onerous ik ois 7,957,000 | 7,299,000 |} 6,243,000 | 5,543,000 5,015,000 


I was requested to endeavour to put together the figures of the department 
stores, so as to give the committee a picture of the whole of the companies that 
were covered by us. A lot of figures have been put in, and it is a little con- 
fusing to a great many people as to what particular store is being dealt with 
and how it affects the picture as a whole, so I think it would be of use. I have 
only a few of these statements because I had to type them on short order. 

Q. This is a comparative statement of the combined assets and liabilities of 
all the companies?—A. Yes; it is not as complete as I should like to have it. 
In the time we had it was not possible to give all the information, but I would 
just like, with the permission of the committee, to file one or two statements 
supplemental to this, and’ amplify the information here. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE COMBINED ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE 
FOLLOWING COMPANIES AND THEIR SUBSIDIARIES:—THE T. EATON CO., LIM- 
ITED, THE ROBERT SIMPSON COMPANY, HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, WOODWARDS 
STORES LIMITED, DAVID SPENCER LIMITED, ARMY AND NAVY DEPARTMENT 
STORES, A. J. FREIMAN LIMITED, HENRY MORGAN AND CO. LIMITED, AND 
DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE. 


Norr.—All amounts shown to the nearest $1,000. 


— 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
$$ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ASSETS 
Cash andubankw sted. nee. 747 681 714 953 933 931 1,163 1, 292 1,796 
Funvestinentes <ishd vie Da: 16,597; 19,614) 20,481] 17,760} 16,894} 15,008] 17,105 16,105] 16,887 
Accounts Receivable (less 
TESeTVES I eel 8,487 9,312) 12,220) 14,884) 18,514} 18,929] 16,759} 14,070 13,792 


35,595| 48,735) 43,584] 39,540} 34,156! 31,609} 13,754 


Merchandise Inventories..| 29,079] 32,089 
69,010} 77,332} 79,925) 74,408] 69,183] 63,07¢€| 64,229 


54,910} 61,696 


Fixed Assets less reserves 
for depreciation (includ- 
ing appreciation through 


Anoraisalsa) inoue | 42,856] 55,592} 66,884] 79,872] 113,722] 124,533 129,127} 128,154! 125,445 
Investment in and advan- 

ces to Subsidiaries...... 2,499 2,544 2,405 3, 558 4,335] 3,879 4,315 4,314 4,673 
(WLNer assets cnt Depressi 2,183 2,294 2,784 3,083 SAA ly: 2,962 DTS: 2,690 


ROO WA Lace Ub nats made cece t 2,460] 2,460; 2,460] 2,160) 2,160} 2,298) 2,160] 2,160} 2,160 


105,096] 124,475 


143,053} 165,706) 203,225} 208,320] 207,747] 200,419] 199,197 


LIABILITIES 


6,282| 12,321) 11,472) 11,390} 10,171 5, 929 4,496 
14,665} 16,686) 16,896] 14,412} 14,223] 13,439] 14,862 
‘Customers’ and Employ- 


ees’ Deposit Accounts...| 14,264] 10,882} 11,907} 13,760} 12,624) 11,944) 10,820} 10,109] 9,530 


$$$ | —_ $$$ | — | ————— | —  —————_s|_ J EEE ees 


30,625} 32,840) 32,854) 42,767} 40,992] 38,286] 35,214] 29,477] 28,888 


‘Bank loans and overdrafts} 4,899} 7,369 
Accounts Payable........ 11,462} 14,589 


Mortgages. tec. dersy ehh eee 2,860 5, 657 6,714 6,721 6, 592 8,441 8,175 7,845 TAG 
Retirement and _ Profit- 

Sharing Funds.......... 2,599 2,870 2,996} 3,396 3,456 3, 784 3,495 3,682 3, 646 
Bonds and Debentures....| 12,298] 16,793} 17,294) 17,687) 34,204] 35,686] 35,032! 34,677 33, 920 


48,382} 58,160} 59,858] . 70,571) 85,244) 86,197} 81,916} 75,681) 74,077 


OES (6 MEADE Re eS a RT 26,581] 30,867] 40,829] 47,786] 66,077] 70,788] 79,308] 78,950| 78,764 
‘Surplus and Free Reserves} 30,133] 35,448) 42,366) 47,349) 51,904) 51,335} 46,523] 45,788] 46,356 


105,096} 124,475] 143,053] 165,706) 203,225) 208,320] 207,747] 200,419] 199,197 


& 


i 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 


RELATIONSHIP OF TOTAL PROFITS AND SALES TO TOTAL ASSETS AND CAPITAL 
INVESTMENTS FOR THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED, THE ROBERT SIMPSON COM- 
PANY LIMITED, HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, WOODWARDS STORES LIMITED, 
DAVID SPENCER LIMITED, ARMY AND NAVY DEPARTMENT STORES, A. J. 
FREIMAN LIMITED, HENRY MORGAN AND CO. LIMITED, AND DUPUIS FRERES 
LIMITEE (COMBINED FIGURES). 


Norre.—All amounts shown to the nearest $1,000. 


—- 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


Current assets less Current 
Patios Tot aon, Bhd. ; 22,738] 26,636] 33,794) 31,850) 37,119) 33,082) 30,570; 29,939] 31,683 
Fixed Assets less Reserves! 46,869} 59,562! 70,695) 83,604] 116,863] 128,221) 133,074] 132,249) 129,788 
for Depreciation... 
Prepaid Charges and other 
Les Se eee et 1,473 1,654|- 1,794] . 3,.097| -3,807| . 3,952) (4, 2074 wo i4 009) : 0-45.23 
“fate gt (nen © ears ae ae 920 920 920 920 920 920 920 920 920 


Total Assets less Current 
aaimlities ee a ee. 72,000] 88,772! 107,203} 119,471] 158,709) 166,175) 168,781] 167,117] 166,623 


Total Capital Investment, 
including Bonds, De- 
bentures, Mortgages, 
Advances from Head 
Office, Preferred and 
Common Share ear 
and Surplus.. .......| 72,000} 88,772] 107,203) 119,471] 158, 70%) 166,175! 168,781} 167,117} 166,623 


Total Sales...............] 248,467] 268,768] 295,602] 339,878] 359,199) 329,143] 282,144) 235,830) 227,313 


Approximate Net Profits 
after providing for de- 
preciation and _ interest 
and debentures held by 
employees, but before 
interest on bonds and 
mortgages, income taxes 
and dividends. 2... 22... 8,898} 11,095} 12,689} 12,400) 9,965) 4,823 589} 1,614) 3,782 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 


RELATIONSHIP OF TOTAL PROFITS AND SALES TO TOTAL ASSETS AND CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT FOR THE T. EATON CO. LIMITED, THE ROBERT SIMPSON COM- 
PANY LIMITED AND HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY (COMBINED FIGURES). 


Note.—All amounts shown to the nearest $1,000. 


— 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


Current Assets less Cur- 

rent Liabilities. . a 20,363} 25,293) 30,237] 26,731] 31,304] 26,909] 24,067} 23,942] 26,205 
Fixed Assets less Reserve 

for Depreciation........ 33,728) 43,970} 54,728} 67,417} 99,702) 111,087} 110,966] 110,272] 107,793 
Prepaid Charges and other 

LASSE DSN erneera hing 1,082 1,180 iene 2,538 3,179 3, 276 3, 563 3, 423 Broo 
Total Assets less Current 

Liabilities: Janie Oe 55,173] 70,443) 86,302} 96,786] 134,185) 141,272] 138,596] 137,637] 137,511 


Total Capital Investment, 
including Bonds, Deben- 
tures, Mortgages, Ad- 
vances from Head Office 
Preferred and Common 
Share Capital, and Sur- 
(61051 Sonera ene RA a Md 55,173} 70,443} 86,302} 96,786] 134,185] 141,272] 138,596] 137,637] 137,511 


PULA OE Osco ma ie Uk eats 216,583] 231,595} 251,582} 291,109] 309, 367 282, 821 242,436) 199,683} 192,140 


Approximate Net Profits 
after providing for de- 
preciation and interest 
and debentures held by 
employees, but before 
interest on bonds and 
mortgages, income taxes 
and dividends.......... 7,659} 9,534} 10,761 OFT 7,389)! 3,348) - 1,652) - 21, Osi Seo12 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


RELATIONSHIP OF TOTAL PROFITS AND SALES TO TOTAL ASSETS AND CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT FOR WOODWARDS STORES LIMITED, DAVID SPENCER LIMITED, 
ARMY & NAVY DEPARTMENT STORES, A. J. FREIMAN LIMITED, HENRY MORGAN 
AND CO. LIMITED, AND DUPUIS FRERES LIMITEE (COMBINED FIGURES). 


Notre.—All amounts shown to the nearest $1,000. 


— 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


_ | | |S |KSE | | 


Current Assets less Cur- 

rent. Liabilities:....4 24: Doro 1,343 3,557 5,019 5,815 6,175 6,503 5,997 5,478 
Fixed Assets less Reserves 

for Depreciation.. .| 18,141) 15,592). 15,967) 16,187} 17,161) 17,134] 22,108) 21,977) 21,995 
Prepaid Charges and other 

Assets IRA RERA( ee A OR Mere a 391 474 457 559 628 676 654 586 719 


Total Assets less Current 
DIA DINGS soon 16,827} 18,329} 20,901] 22,685} 24,524) 24,903] 30,185} 29,480] 29,112 


Total Capital Investment, 
including Bonds, Deben- 
tures, Mortgages, Pre- 
ferred and Common 
Share Capital and Sur- : 
BUY Taek Ss Aye 08 Nak 16,827) 18,329} 20,901) 22,685} 24,524] 24,903] 30,185} 29,480) 29,112 


POS Aled) Cpa taiad tae 31,684] 37,173) 44,020) 48,769} 49,832) 46,322} 39,708! 36,137] 35,173 


Approximate net profits 
after providing for de- 
preciation but befor in 
terest on bonds and 
mortgages, income taxes 
and dividends.......... 1)289 1,561 1,928} 2,629) 2,626 1,475 1,063 83 570 
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The first statement that you have is nine department stores, exclusive of 
Ogilvy’s, which formed such a small part of the picture. This is a picture of 
the nine department stores investigated by us, and it gives the total of the 
assets divided conveniently into the cash group, into the investment group, 
into the accounts, debtors, inventories— 

Q. That is the fixed assets?—-A. Shown in one group. 

Q. In thousands of dollars?—-A. All in thousands of dollars. 

(). The cash position in 1925, we will say, is $747,000?—A. $747,000, yes. 
The investment group, that is investments and advances to subsidiaries, other 
assets of various kinds like deferred charges and so on, and goodwill. Then, 
we have liabilities. We have divided them into three main groups. The first 
group are those payable to creditors, as it is generally understood, immediately 
demandable. Then, follow liabilities like mortgages and bonds held by the 
public and debentures, as in the case of one company held by employees, retire- 
ment and profit-sharing funds, and then it shows capital and the surplus and 
free reserves, the last item in the last group. 

Q. Then the next statement?—A. Unfortunately our stenographic staff fell 
down on this one, before the committee met this afternoon, but I can file with 
you a pen copy, and have it typewritten and attached to the last one. I had it 
written out a second time. The second statement is a statement from this state- 
ment on the file of exhibits in connection with the various department stores 
investigated, and it shows the relationship of the profits and the sales to the 
assets and to the capital investment of the nine department stores. 


The CHarrman: These are in thousands of dollars? 


The Witness: These are all in thousands of dollars; and while I would not 
at this juncture like to draw a final conclusion from this, there are some inter- 
esting features, as you will note the growth of the assets from 1925. These are 
net assets, but I might explain these are assets after liabilities. 

Q. Where is that?—A. At the end of the first group on the left-hand side, 
total assets less current liabilities. You see the growth of assets from $72,000,000 
to a peak of $168,000,000, which is, of course, represented by the investment of 
the shareholders and the investment of the public. It shows the sales which 
have grown from $248,000,000 to a peak of $359,000,000, and it shows below the 
profits. These are all the companies combined. | 

Q. That will be put in?—A. I will see it is put in its place, as the second 
statement in this group. 

Q. That goes in as the second page. Then the next?—-A. The statement 
following that, the next one in line, is the relationship of total profits and sales 
to the total assets and capital investment of the three major stores only, the T. 
Eaton Company, Limited, the Robert Simpson Company, Limited, and the 
Hudson Company. It is arranged in exactly the same way, but it is of the 
three big stores instead of the group of ten. The statement immediately follow- 
ing that again gives the same information in regard to the six smaller stores, 
and the figures are arranged in exactly the same way. 

The next statement is a statement of the combined total sales and the total 
operating results of the companies, which comprise 22 department stores and 
mail order warehouses. That is all those combined out of the group of 9. 

Q. The 9 operate 22 department stores and mail order houses?—A. Yes. 

@. Yes?—A. This shows the sales complete, and then it shows the sales— 
we didn’t take the sales for the whole of the 22 department stores in the second 
portion of the statement because they were not readily available in some of the 
smaller units. We took the sales of the 17 larger units; they have mail order 
warehouses; and we show there what is commonly known as the dollar sales 
value, that is the dollars of sales. We start off with the sales and work down 
through it, showing the cost of sales, the gross profit, both on cost of sales and 
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on sales, and the net profit. That shows you, amongst other things, the oper- 
ating expenses of these units as a whole, divided in the first half by stores and 
in the second part by mail order warehouses. I would like to just say in regard 
to this statement that, of course, it should be remembered in studying it and 
drawing any conclusions from it, that the figures are predominated and must be 
so by the largest of the organizations, and to that extent the percentages are not 
wholly reliable as to the business of the department stores throughout Canada. 


Q. Of each of them?—A. Yes, of each of them. Because when one com- 
pany has a much larger business than most of the other companies, naturally 
its figures and its precentages will predominate the whole. But it is interesting 
in the light of the information that has been given in regard to all the depart- 
ment stores; and is as a unit of department stores throughout Canada comparable 
to those statements of sales and expenses which have been given individually in 
regard to each of the separate department stores. 


Q. Yes?—A. Then the next statement is the break-up of that last statement, 
but divided by territories to show the sales, cost of sales, profits and the per- 
centages as I have described in the last one, separated as to Toronto and Mont- 
real, Vancouver, and Winnipeg, That means separated as to the business eman- 
ating primarily from those four centres. It does not mean only goods sold in 
Toronto, but the business which is conducted through the central office. 

Q. That would include the mail order business operated from Toronto, 
would it not?—A. No. 


Q. Or Montreal?—A. The stores. 

Q. Just the stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not the mail order?—A. No, the mail order is not included in this 
statement. 

Q. This is the store business?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that connection, would it include the store business of the subsidiaries 
like Canadian Department Stores?—A. No, it is Just the main stores. 

Q. Just the main stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am sure the committee appreciate the completeness of these reports 
and summaries?—A. I might say there, Mr. Sommerville—as I perhaps may not 
be again before the committee or only at a later date if there is anything we have 
to explain—I don’t want to leave the committee with any misunderstanding as 
to how these percentages could be used or compared with others. I wanted to 
explain this point without.taking up too much time. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. This is the gross profit?—A. The profit and the expenses. I am speaking 
particularly of the expenses and the gross profit; that they are, as I said, com- 
parable with individual statements that we have filed for department stores. I 
would not like them to be used as wholly comparable to individual retailers’ 
ficures, because the business of department stores is carried out quite differently. 
There, as we have seen in the case of the larger stores, there are the head office 
expenses which are included in the departmental stores as a percentage and 
charged against the department stores, based upon the costs of running the 
establishment as a whole. But some of these expenses would not be included in 
the case of the smaller retailer. For instance, in the larger stores they include 
head office interest charge, and they provide for executives’ remuneration and so 
on which is borne by head office as a percentage charged against the operations. 
They show, in other words, the expenses which the operating units are expected 
to meet, and certain other expenses that are borne by the head office organization 
as a whole. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Apart from what are shown here?—A. Yes, although the majority of the 
expenses are included. But they are not wholly comparable with the inde- 
pendent retailer. It would need greater study to get them quite in that line. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Thank you, Mr. Nash. 


The witness retired. 


LEONARD W. FRrasmr, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Mr. Fraser, at the request of the committee you made an inquiry into 
conditions in the fishing industry in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec?—A. Yes. 

(. You have prepared an interim report for the committee in connection 
with that inquiry?—A. Yes. 

(Mr. Fraser’s report printed in full in appendix to this day’s record.) 

Q. I would like you, if you would be good enough, to tell us just how 
extensive this inquiry was?—A. The course and scope of the inquiry are set out 
fully in the report. The following cities, towns and villages were visited in the 
province of Nova Scotia: Halifax, Digby— 

(J. Perhaps you can just give us the number?—A. Yes, there were 22 cities, 
towns and villages visited in the province of Nova Scotia. 

Q. Twenty-two cities, towns and villages, fishing communities in Nova 
Scotia, visited?——A. They were not all fishing villages. Two points had refer- 
ence only to retail markets. 

Q. Yes?—A. In New Brunswick 13 fishing communities were visited. 

Q. Yes?—A. In Nova Scotia conferences were held with officials of 29 com- 
panies or dealers. ; 

Q. Yes?—A. In New Brunswick, 13 dealers and companies were investi- 
gated. 

@. Yes?—A. The investigation also involved ten wholesale companies in 
the cities of Toronto and Montreal, while during the course of the inquiry 
twenty-six retail firms were investigated. 

Q. Mostly in outlets at Montreal, Toronto?—A. Montreal, Toronto. 

Q. Saint John and Ottawa?—A. Halifax and Sydney. 

@). Then in the course of your inquiry you visited individual fishermen? 
A. I had conferences, or perhaps I should say interviews, with several hundred 
fishermen at the points I have already mentioned in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia; and delegations of representative fishermen conferred with your investi- 
gator at Canso, l’Archiveque, St. Peters, North Sydney and Arichat. Public 
meetings of fishermen were held at Glace Bay in Nova Scotia and at Wilson’s 
Beach, Grand Harbour, and Lords Cove, in the province of New Brunswick. 
In addition to these conferences with fishermen, your investigator had a large 
number of conferences with individuals indirectly interested in the industry, 
including members of parliament, local and provincial. 

@. Then you submitted certain questionnaires?—A. Yes, a great deal of 
the information required by the committee involved the preparation of a state- 
ment of record covering the period of the last five years. Complete question- 
naires were submitted to twenty-one companies. 

Q. Companies engaged in the handling of fish?—A. Yes. I might say that 
these questionnaires included such information as a complete analysis of the 
company’s operating and production costs, copies of operating and trading 
accounts, profit and loss statements, balance sheets, earnings of the fishermen, 
statements indicating the spread in price arising in connection with the fish, 
and many other relative matters. 
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Q. Yes?—A. In the case of certain companies it was found unnecessary to 
submit a complete questionnaire to them, and limited questionnaires were sub- 
mitted to nineteen companies. 

Q. Yes. Then the full replies to those questionnaires have not all yet been 
received or gathered together?—-A. That is true. 

Q. They will be filed later?—A. Yes. That is especially true as affecting 
the questionnaires submitted to firms at Toronto and Montreal. They have 
not had an opportunity, but I desire to advise the committee they are doing so 
as expeditiously as circumstances will permit. 

Q. You are submitting also a supplementary statement made by the fisher- 
men?—A, Yes, the supplementary statement is a record of the views expressed 
through these interviews I have outlined. 

Q. What do you find is the general position of the industry; just come to 
the question of the general position of the fishermen themselves?—A. Might 
I answer that by reading from this interim report? 

Q. Yes, Mr. Fraser?—A,. The information secured will place before the 
committee the serious conditions that exist in the fishing industry, conditions 
that are adverse to the welfare of the fisherman and to the advancement and 
development of the industry as a whole. This industry was the subject of 
investigation by a royal commission in 1927, and the information contained 
in the report of that commission is available for the Committee. A report on 
the marking of Canadian fish was prepared in 1932 by Cockfield Brown & 
Company Limited and submitted to the Minister of Fisheries. It is unfor- 
tunately true that general conditions in the industry have not improved 
since 1927, with the result that the present situation and certainly the position 
of the individual fisherman is less favourable than was the case at the time of 
the investigation by the Royal Commission, ‘The circumstances which have 
given rise to this further decline have to a large extent been world wide, and 
have affected all industry, but it must not be overlooked that the effect has— 
been most serious in connection with the fisheries, due to the fact that difficult 
‘ problems retarded the development of that industry even in years when other 
industries were enjoying periods of rapid expansion. 

Q. The total value of fish has declined from nineteen million in 1926 to 
ten million in 1933?—-A. Yes. These are the figures for the Eastern division 
as supplied by the Department of Fisheries. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. What about the catch, has the catch been as large as formerly, or 
is the reduction in volume partly due to a shortage in the catch?—-A. The 
reduction in the figures is partly due to the reduction in the catch. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Partly to the reduction in the catch, and partly to the fall in prices?— 
A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. And the reduction in the catch is partly due to the fact that there were 
fewer fishermen going out?—-A. Very true. 

Q. Yes?—A. Your investigators received information as to alleged unfair 
methods of competition existing within the fishing industry, and this is elabo- 
rated in some detail in a subsequent paragraph. While much effort has been 
made in recent years to place the industry upon a sounder basis, your investi- 
gator believes that the committee will be impressed with the present lack of 
reasonable co-ordination within the fishing industry, as a result of which a form 
of competition has been made possible that has, in many instances, not only 
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prevented fishermen from making a livelihood, but has in some cases made it 
possible for some companies to receive a return from the money invested. 

Q. What do you say as to the general position of the fishermen?—A. To 
my mind, reading from the report, the individual fisherman must be recognized 
as the primary producer of this industry. Limitations imposed by the nature 
of the industry have placed this producer in an unusual position by reason of 
the fact that he has little or no bargaining power. The fisherman must do 
one of two things with his catch—he must either sell it fresh to a distributing 
company or dealer, or he must salt or otherwise process it. If fish is sold fresh 
it is highly perishable and must. be disposed of at once, and since there is usually 
only one company or dealer accessible in any locality the fisherman must 
accept whatever price he is offered by that dealer. 

Q. In the fishing village there is just one dealer that buys fish?—A. That 
is usually the case. If the fish is salted the producer must dispose of it to one 
or several dealers at a price usually agreed upon by these dealers. The fisher- 
man is, therefore, to a very large extent deprived of all “bargaining power,” 
and is forced to sell his fish for whatever price he is offered. 

While your investigator has found many instances where companies and 
dealers have treated the individual fisherman with fairness, it is, nevertheless, 
true, that in many other cases the fishermen have been forced to accept a price 
substantially below what they should have received, or what the purchaser of 
the fish could reasonably have paid. 

Existing conditions within the fishing industry have given rise to a situation 
in Eastern Nova Scotia where at many points fishermen have found it impossible 
to dispose of their catch at any price, and evidence will be submitted to the 


Committee that in numerous instances fish has been sold by the fishermen at } 


a price that did not cover the cost of gasoline and bait. 
A survey by the Committee of the income of fishermen at different points in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick will disclose that in most locations the primary 


producer has not been earning sufficient to provide adequately for food and — 


clothing for himself and his family. In only a few communities has the revenue 
of the average fisherman been sufficient to allow any provision for the renewal 
of fishing gear and boats, ete. 

Information to be submitted to the Committee will disclose that the net 


income of the average shore fisherman in 1933, being what was left to him after. 


deducting cost of gasoline and bait was as follows:— 

Q. These are at the various fishing centres?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these are the earnings of the fishermen?—A. Yes. 

(. And to get this you interviewed a number of fishermen?—A. A very 
large number. 

Q. And checked up with fish companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these are after the cost?—A. Yes. by he 

@. And this is the result of your full enquiry at each of these places as the 
income of the average fisherman?—A. Perhaps I should say that I found uni- 
formly at the points visited that the companies would set the incomes of the 
fishermen at a figure considerably higher than that set by the fishermen them- 
selves, and in so far as I have been able to I have reconciled these two phases. 

Q. Yes, but these figures set by the companies do not exceed the amount 
set by the men by more than $25 or $50?—A. No. 

Q. All right?—A. At Shelburne $300. 

Q. $300 is the net income of the average shore fisherman in 1933?—-A. 
After he has paid the cost of gasoline and bait. At Lockeport it was $300. at 
Liverpool it was $275, at Lunenburg it was $300; these are points in western 
Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. Is that one man’s income?—A. Yes, that is one man’s income. 
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By Mr. Young: 
Q. Is that clear of everything, his net income?—A. That is his net income 
after he has paid for his gasoline and bait. 
Q. And that allows him nothing for depreciation on his boat? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Or for repair of tackle, or anything of that kind. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Would it allow anything for fish consumed in the home?—A. No, it 
would not allow for that. At Canso the average income in 1933 was $160. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Is this the only occupation these men have, or do they have anything 
else by way of a sideline?—-A. In 1983 it represented practically their total 
income. Prior to that time some of them may have had some small employment 
in other communities. 

Q. They do not work any land at all?—-A. Very few of them. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
@. They depend upon fishing for their livelihood. 
Mr. Senn: Is that the income of those who own the boats and equipment, 
or of the labourers?—A, It is the average income for them all. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Yes?—A. At Canso, in Eastern Nova Scotia, it was $160, at Queensport 
it was $200, at Arichat it was $100. | 
. Q. $100 a year?—A. Yes. At Petit de Grat $100, at St. Peters $100, at 

Ingonish $250. wat 

Q@. How many people are there at Petit de Grat where the income is $100 
a year?—A. There were approximately between seven and eight hundred. 

Q. I see from your interviews at Petit de Grat that more than one-half of 
the inhabitants of that town were on relief last winter?—A. Yes. 

@. The average family income I observe here from your interview with 
the authorities was not over $1007—A. Yes. 

Q. And the average number in a family is 5-6?—A. Yes. I might say in 
that community too, sir, that the fishermen have to buy all their fuel, there are 
no natural timber resources available, and the land is so poor that it is not 
possible for them to grow much food stuffs on the land, 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. And that is the total income for the year?—A. That is practically the 
total income for the year. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. In this particular case was the catch normal, or was it lower that year? 
-—A. It was lower, because very few of the fishermen had boats to fish with. 
Q. I mean, the catch of the individual man who had a boat; did he have a 
normal catch?—A. Yes. 


Bay Vary Ong). 

Q. How much is their income down from what it was a few years ago; this 
is not a regular occurrence is it?—A, This of course represents the accumulation 
of a steady period of decline. I was advised that in 1929, which the fishermen 
regard as their last reasonably good year, that the income was up possibly 
50 per cent. 
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Q. It would be $150 in the good year, and that is the most they ever got? 
—A. So I am advised. 
Q. Do they own houses?—A. Most of them, yes. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. I suppose we could get this information from our Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, but what proportion of the cash goes into domestic consumption, 
have you any idea?—A, It would be practically all of fresh fish. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
@. Consumed in Canada?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Senn: 
@. What proportion is that of the whole?—A. The producers in Eastern 
Nova Scotia do not ship fresh fish to any extent, 
(J. A considerable proportion of their fish goes to the Atlantic Seaboard, 
does it not?—-A. I would estimate that probably 30 per cent is consumed in 
Canada, but that is only an estimate. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Yes, you got down to—?—A. I think I got as far as Ingonish. At 
l’Archevéque the average annual income was $100, at North Sydney it was $100, 
at Glace Bay $75, at Louisburg it was $175; and in the province of New Bruns- 
wick at St. John, where there is a short fishing season, they got only $75; at 
Wilson’s Beach it was $200, at Grand Manan it was $300, at Lord’s Cove it 
was $150, and at Loggieville it was $350. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. How do you account for this difference, by some working in better fields 
than others—A. Some are working in better fields, and in some localities they 
have more than one variety of fishing available. 

@. But the price is pretty much the same all through?—A. For the same 
variety of fish in western Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 
Q. How do the men at Glace Bay live on $75 a year?—A. They work on 
‘the town, on relief. 


By Mr. Young: 
@. But they are part of the taxpayers?--A, They would be if they could 
pay their taxes, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And you intimate that out of this he must provide for his family and 
maintain his fishing gear?—A. Yes. 
@. And he has long hours?—A. In the fishing season it runs from 18 to 20 
hours a day. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Peace River): 


Q. What investment will he have in boats?—-A. It varies to some extent 
according to the boat, possibly $300 in gear and boats. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. What is the average length of the fishing season—A. Their spring fish- 
ing season runs from about the 1st of March until late in June. 
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By Mr. Young: 

@. Then what do they do?—A, They operate during the summer but to a 
somewhat limited extent; and they commence operations again about August 
and run in the average winter until early in January. 

Q. Then they have nothing to do the rest of the year? 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. That is only six or seven months out of the year—A. Seven months—I 
am still speaking, of course, of shore fishing, he goes out in his small boat. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. He has nothing to do the rest of the time?—A. Very little. 
} Q. Do they have any cattle or chickens or anything?—-A. Most of them 
He td head of live stock of one kind or another and as well probably have 
a few hens, 


By Mr, Sommerville: 

Q. And as a result of the low returns I understand that many of the fisher- 
men have been unable to operate for lack of boats and fishing gear—A. That is 
true. 

Q. Now, what was your suggestion—at the top of page 15?—A. Your investi- 
gator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive evidence as to the 
conditions under which the primary producer is forced to sell his fish, and to 
consider what steps may logically be taken to ensure that the fisherman will 
in future receive a reasonable price for his product. 


Mr, Youne: What price is he getting now per pound? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. I think we will deal with that, Mr. Young. Your suggestion, however, 
is that the committee should receive direct evidence from some of the fishermen? 
—A, That is my suggestion. 

Q. So that we will be getting exact views, rather than taking the statement 
alone from yourself?—A, I suggest that the former would be the better course. 

Q. And also that steps be taken to enable deserving fishermen now without 
gear to secure the necessary equipment—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, there are several distinct branches of the industry to which you 
have made reference, the first is the fresh fish industry?—-A. Yes. 

Q. That consists of the sale of fresh fish in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that include smoked and salted—A. It includes smoked and frozen. 

Q. Yes, now I observe on page 16, referring to the question by Mr, Young, 
information is shown with respect to prices?—A. In 1929 the average rate per 
pound paid fishermen in Western Nova Scotia for ground fish was 2-43 cents. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. What do you mean by ground fish?—A. Cod, haddock, hake and such 
fish as they get on the floor of the ocean. | 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Caught on the bottom?—A. Caught on the bottom of the ocean. 

Mr. Youne: That must be a nautical term? 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 

The Wirness: The average price paid for ground fish was 2-438 cents in 
1929, but in 1933 this had declined to 1-45 cents. The prices paid fishermen 
in Eastern Nova Scotia for cod and haddock during 1933 varied from 4 cent 
per pound to 1 cent per pound. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. You are giving the price to the producer?—A. The price paid to the 
fishermen, yes. In the month of May, 1934, fishermen were recelving in West- 
ern Nova Scotia 1-5 per cents per pound for haddock and 1:25 cents per pound 
for cod. 

Q. Then you indicate that when you have received all the information 
available with respect to prices paid by the consumer in Montreal and Toronto, 
you will submit a supplementary report to the Committee?—A. There will 
then be available a consolidated statement. I have it now in separate phase. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Can you tell us how many pounds of fish a man would get in a day, or 
whatever period of time it is he works?—-A. The average day in Western Nova 
Scotia will give a fisherman a catch of from 900 to 1,000 pounds. 

Q. Half a cent a pound would give him $5 for his day. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: If he were out every day. 


The Wirness: Of course, he does not fish every day. It is estimated in 
Western Nova Scotia that the average number of fishing days in a year is 100. 


Mr. Younc: It should be better than that. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
; iy And out of that he must pay for his gasoline and bait?—A. And his 
oat. 
By Mr. Young: 
Q. Is that a big item?—A. A gasoline boat in Western Nova Scotia will 
cost approximately $4.50 a day to operate including some depreciation. 
Q. $4.50 a day if he makes $5 he has 50 cents left for himself?—A. In 
Western Nova Scotia he gets 1-5 cents per pound. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. Then at the time of the writing of your interim report the wholesale 
and the retail companies had not completed the questionnaire, so that you can- 
not give additional information as to prices; but what do you say as to fluc- 
tuation?’—A. I secured from the distributing companies in Nova Scotia state- 
ments of price fluctuations as quoted in the Montreal and Toronto markets for 
various varieties of fish covering the period since 1929. 


By the Chairman: 
@. Would these be the wholesale prices, or the price of the wholesaler to 
the retailer, or the consumer?—A. This is the distributing company’s price to 
the wholesale. The figures of the price fluctuations between the wholesale and 
the retail companies are included in these questionnaires that are not yet com- 
pleted. 
By Mr. Factor: 

@. How many operations do they have to go through before the consumer 
gets the fish?—A. The fishermen sell ta the distributing company, the distribut- 
ing company sells to the wholesale company, the wholesale company sells to 
the retail company, and the retail company sells to the consumer. That is the 
general trade practice. In some instances the distributing company in Nova 
Scotia, for instance, sells direct to the retailer. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And the distributor also does whatever processing is necessary?-—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, you will observe that there is a wide fluctuation in price within 
the same period?—A. Within the same period. 
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Q. I see you have intimated that this has resulted very seriously for the 
fishermen in a reduction of price; how about the attitude of the retailer and the 
wholesaler to these fluctuations?—A. I find that practically all the wholesale 
companies, and certainly all the retail companies, express the desire that prices 
should be more stable and not subject to as marked fluctuation. 

Q. That is, the wholesalers and the retailers do not want that fluctuation 
of prices, and the fluctuating price has resulted in a poorer return to the fisher- 
men?—A. Yes. 

Q. They were prepared to pay for them on a more stable basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that would provide a better return to the fishermen?—A. In my 
opinion, yes. 

Q. Is that one of the real difficulties that exist with respect to the fresh 
fish business in Nova Scotia that has resulted in such low returns?—A. I con- 
sider it a very real difficulty. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Due to what?—A. Due largely to the cut-throat competition and con- 
signment shipments. : | 
Q. Between the distributors—A. Between the distributors. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Has competition with fresh-water fish anything to do with it?--A. The 
scope of this inquiry did not include the investigation of lake fish. 

Q. I thought perhaps you would know whether or not they did come into 
competition in the markets in these large centres with fresh-water fish, and if 
that had some effect?—A. I think that has some effect, ves. 

Q. Well, you did not give us the comparative prices to the retailer, or to 
the consumer, of the several kinds of fish for which you say the producer 
received 1-5 cents per pound and so on? 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Perhaps at this point you might give us the information you have avail- 
able in that line with respect to haddock; J think you can give us those figures 
from your inquiry?—A. From information available I think the following would 
indicate the average transaction in fresh haddock: the fisherman secures 1:5 
cent per pound, the distributing company sells the fish f.o.b, their plant for 4°25 
cents per pound, the cost to the wholesaler in Montreal would be approximately 
5-25 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. That would be all packed in ice and ready to ship, would it?—A. Yes. 


The wholesaler probably sells part of that fish to the retailer for 7-25 cents a 
pound, and the retailer sells it to the consumer from 10 to 11 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. Is that the complete transaction?—A. I would consider that the com- 


plete transaction. x 
Q. And that indicates the relative proportion of the operators between the 
fisherman and the consumer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. The distributor seems to get the best in that, doesn’t he?—A. Of course, 
the distributor has to process it, and there is a good deal of cleaning to it, waste, 
iceing, and packing. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

@. There is also the filleting process that he puts the haddock through ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the operation that has to bear the expenses of—?—A. In 
all cases, of course, it takes 3 pounds of fish as landed to produce one pound of 
fillets, and these prices that I have just quoted would rise approximately accord- 
ingly. The first cost of the fish would then be 4-5 cents instead of 1-5 cent. 

@. The price you have given us, 1-5 cent a pound, to the fisherman is for 
fish of a certain grade or type?—A, Yes. 

Q. A fish over 22 inches?—A. Between 16 and 22. Fish under that size 
are called scrod for which the fisherman gets -5 cent per pound. 

Q. Is not this type of fish also used for filleting at times?—A. There is 
some evidence that it is. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. The price you have given us is not for filleted fish?-—-A. No. 

Q. The price of filleted fish would be three times what you have indicated? 
—A, Boe approximately, but only in so far ag the first cost of the fish is con- 
cerned, 

By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. This is what is called round fish, isn’t it?—A, That is called round fish. 
Q. That is fish sold “as it is.” 


By Mr, Senn: 

Q. Have you any figures indicating the cost of processing in the distributor’s 
plant?—A. Yes, I have those available in the files and in the questionnaires 
returned by each company. | 

Q. I know it is considerable, boxes cost a lot, and all the other materials 
cost. 

Mr, SoMMERviItLe: ‘That will all be included in the supplementary report 
and it will be made available for the committee. 

The CHairMan: I understand that your inquiry is incomplete in that 
respect, but that it will be completed and that you will file these statements 
later, 

The Witness; That is correct, sir, 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. Just before you leave that there is a statement Mr. Fraser made which 
I did not understand; you stated that cut-throat competition between distribu- 
tors lowers the prices to the fishermen—you mean, competing for fish?—A. No, 
competing for markets. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. And as a result of their cut-throat competition it bears back on the 
fishermen, that is your statement?—A. That is my statement. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. Have you any evidence to substantiate that, any illustration?—A. Very 
many of them from the wholesale dealers in the markets investigated. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. Then with reference to the salt and pickled industry, that has reference 
largely to export markets, and I am suggesting to the committee that they might 
receive evidence as to the means which might be taken to establish a more 
adequate system of inspection and grading. 
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Q. That industry divides itself into two parts, does it not; there is the 
bank fisheries and the shore fisheries?—A. Yes. 

Q. Both of which contribute their quota to the salt and pickeld fish indus- 
try ’?’—A. Yes. 

@. And these industries have declined very substantially have they not?— 
A. Very substantially. 

Q. In Lunenburg I observe from your statement that in 1929 62 vessels 
were engaged in this phase of the industry and that in 1933 only 26 vessels 
were engaged in bank fishing?—A. True. | 

Q. While the average price per quintal of fish had dropped from $8 in 
1929 to $3.20 in 1933?—A. Yes. : 

@. And I observe from this that the average price paid for the produce of 
the shore fishermen in Quebec and New Brunswick dropped from 1-45 cents 
in 1929 to -7 cents in 1933?—A. Yes. 

@. And you are urging that information be obtained from those engaged in 
the industry as to the necessity for more adequate grading and inspection of 
the products?—A. That is my recommendation. 

_ Q. In that connection what have you in mind?—A. I have in mind prin- 
cipally the loss of markets through the product being purchased in recent years 
from Newfoundland and Norway. It is the opinion of those engaged in this 
phase of the industry that with further organization these markets can be 
regained. 

Q. Because of changes in inspection and in grading of fish in those countries 
are they endangering the market which formerly was held in Canada?—A. 
That is the opinion expressed. 

_ _ Q. You desire that the information be obtained from those engaged in the 
industry?—A. I suggest that would be the better course. 


Mr. Youne: Where are those markets? 


The Wirness: Largely in the West Indies; to some extent in the New 
England states. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Your next reference is to the mackerel fisheries. This is largely carried 
on from Cape Breton?—A. Cape Breton and Halifax county. 

Q. And what do you say as to the reduction in the prices received there? 
—A. It was submitted to your investigator that the cost of producing a 200 
pound barrel of salt mackerel, delivered at Halifax, is approximately $4.25. 
During the year 1933 fishermen received an average price of $3.40 per barrel, 
thereby incurring a loss of 85 cents upon every 200 pounds packed. It will be 
submitted to the committee that the only reason fishermen engaged in produc- 
tion of this fish at all was because their operations enabled them to secure 
further credit from companies and dealers. 

Q. To carry on in the meantime?—A. To carry on in the meantime. 

Q. And then we come to the herring industry which is carried on largely— 
a large portion of it is carried on from Grand Manan?—A. It is the largest 
single portion. 

Q. And on the island of Grand Manan a large portion of this is smoked? 
—A. Yes. | 

Q. And what are the results of the operations there? What is your observa- 
tion there?—A. It will be submitted to your committee that the producers at 
Grand Manan are now receiving 48 cents per box of 18 pounds of medium 
smoked herring. The price received in 1933 fell as low as 24 cents a box. The 
cost of production of this quantity of herring can be set at 30 cents per box, 
and upon this basis the fishermen are now securing a small profit for their 
operations. The herring fishermen will, however, state that a price of 60 cents a 
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box should be received in order to enable the producer to make a reasonable living 
and to maintain his weirs. And that is to some extent borne out by the fact 
that the average first cost of the weir in which the herring is caught is $2,500. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The main point in all this, Mr. Fraser, as I see. it, is that due to the 
unusual competition between the distributors the price that they accept for fresh 
fish that they market is so low that they must back it down on the producer, 
and it is reflected there through the scandalously low prices?—A. That is correct. 

Q. The correction of it all must come out of some better understanding, 
agreement or arrangement in marketing as between the distributors, whole- 
salers and retailers?—A. That is my view, sir. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. Do you mean, Mr. Fraser, that if all these fish were handled, by say, one 
or two distributors they would get more for them out of the wholesaler?—A. No, 
I do not necessarily say that. hee 

Q. Do you think they would; do you think the market would pay more? 
—A. I think the market would pay more if necessary. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. There is a spread now of 34 cents a pound on the average?—A. In what 
division? 

Q. In the haddock, for instance—a cent to 44 cents a pound?—A. Between 
the wholesaler and the retailer? , | 

Q. Between what the distributor obtains and what he pays to the fisherman? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that 34 cents a sufficient spread in your opinion? 

Mr. Epwarps: It takes something for packing. . 

The Witness: That barely enables the distributing company to break even 
on expenses. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Does he not break even?—A. No. | n | 

@. How much more should he have to obtain the necessary overhead ex- 
penses?—A. A quarter of a cent a pound to the distributing company would be 
a large factor. . 

Q. Then your view of the spread of about 34 cents is that it would be a fair 
amount to the distributor?—A. That would be better than most of the figures 
we received from the distributing companies. — 

Mr. Senn: It depends on the price of materials such as boxes, does it not? 

The Witness: I think that the prices of materials are fairly uniform. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Based on the experience you have had with the distributors?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, on the Island of Grand Manan, in connection with the smoking of 
fish, I understand there are a number of women employed?—A. They are ¢m- 
ployed in the production of boneless smoked herring. : 

@. And what do you find as the result of their operations?—A. They are 
paid an average of 10 cents a box—that is 18 pounds of fish. 

Q. That is, for boning 18 pounds of fish they get 10 cents?—A. Yes. An 
average woman operator can do five boxes a day. 

Q. That is 50 cents a day?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the amount that the women receive for boning fish?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then, this is the position with respect to the fishing people. Now, what 
about the position of the distributing companies?—A. Officials of the companies 
investigated will submit to the committee that few of these companies have 
made a profit in recent years, and that the decreasing prices paid the fishermen 
are in conformity with the decrease in the price secured by the company for 
the varieties of fish handled. It appeared to the investigator that some of the 
distributing companies and dealers have endeavoured to assist the fishermen 
and have dealt with the situation in as broad a light as might be expected. In 
other instances it appears that certain companies have taken advantage of the 
fact that the primary producer was forced to dispose of his catch at whatever 
price was offered and that the price paid was unfair, having regard to the ability 
of the company to pay a higher scale. 

Mr. Youne: Have their profits been increasing? 

The Witness: Only in the case of three companies have profits been in- 
creased. 

By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. At present you have not received the auditor’s report on the companies 
that have been operating in a large way?—A. Only one company was audited 
and that report has not yet been received. 

Q. When that is received it forms part of your supplementary report and 
will indicate the extent of the profits made?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the condition of the wholesale companies?—A. Financial 
returns received from the wholesale companies indicate that in practically 
no case are they making large profits and, in some cases, are consistently losing 
from their operations. 

Q. The wholesale company?—A. In Montreal and Toronto. 

Mr. Younc: If the wholesale companies are not making anything and they 
are going to pay more, then they have got to charge more. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE: We are going to carry that through and find out. 

Mr. Younc: I will wait until I get there before I ask my question. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

—Q. Then, with respect to wholesale companies, how do consignment ship- 
ments affect them?—A. They affect the wholesaler very seriously because if he 
buys a carload of fish at a stated price, before the carload reaches the market 
several carloads of consignment fish may have reached the market and he may 
be forced, and frequently is forced to sell the fish that he has purchased at a 
stated price at less than the cost to him. 

Mr. Youna: Where do these consignments of fish come from? 
The Wrrness: Recently, for the most part, from small dealers. 
Mr. Younc: From Nova Scotia? | 

The Witness: From Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Sommerville: | 
Q. And are handled largely by whom?—A. Largely by brokers—some- 
times by the wholesale companies themselves. 
Mr. Kennepy (Peace River): That is the opposite of orderly marketing, 
I suppose. | 
The Wirnsss: I would consider it so, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
(). And that has had an effect upon their prices and has affected their 
operations?—-A. Yes, so T am advised. 
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Q. Then, what about the position of the retail companies and dealers?—A. 
It will be represented to the committee by retail dealers of fish that their busi- 
ness is largely confined to two days a week, but that their overhead cost of 
operating continues on throughout the whole week. It will also be submitted 
by the retailers that the perishable nature of the product handled and the 
uncertainty of the volume of sales give rise to a large percentage of waste 
which must be provided for in fixing the spread between the wholesale and retail 
prices. 

The extent to which retail dealers are responsible for the spread in the 
price of fish will be referred to in some detail in the next paragraph. Your 
investigator has been advised that a spread of 50 per cent in the retail price 
over the wholesale price is necessary to provide for cost of overhead and 
handling delivery costs and waste. If this may be taken as a fair estimate it 
will appear to the committee from statements available that many retailers 
enjoy a spread in price substantially greater than 50 per cent, and that in many 
cases the spread between the wholesale and retail prices has been maintained at 
as high as 100 per cent over cost. 

Q. That was in regard to a retailer in Montreal?—A. That was in the 
province of Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Kpnnepy (Peace River): Have the wholesalers been in difficulties for 
a number of years? 

The Witness: Their principle difficulties have, apparently, been within the 
last three years. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. I suppose these retailers handle meat also?—A. Most of them. 

Q. You do not compare the price of fish with the price of meat and show 
what the housewife was willing to pay for the two?—A. Of course, the present 
price of meat, I was advised, is very much lower than the price of fish. 

Q. Very much lower than the price of fish, and therefore people are buying 
meat instead of fish?—A. That has been a limiting factor on the market for 
fish. 

Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Continue the question of the price spreads now. 


Mr. Heaps: Does Mr. Fraser say that the retailers were not making a 
profit on that spread? 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: We are going to deal with that now on the question 
of price spreads. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Now, a phase of this report is devoted to price spreads?—A. Yes. The 
spread between the price paid the fisherman by distributing companies and 
other buyers, and the price at which these buyers sell the fish has been carefully 
investigated. : 

Five of the larger companies have been required to complete question- 
naires. An analysis of the information required from the three largest distribut- 
ing companies operating in western Nova Scotia shows that the highest profit 
or loss in cents per pound for fish handled by these companies during the past 
five years was as follows. That is set out in the report. 

@. It shows company No. 1?—A. Loss -03 cents per pound in 1929, a 
profit of -13 cents per pound in 1930, a loss of -28 cents per pound in 1931, 
a loss of -31 cents per pound in 1932 and a loss of -42 cents per pound in 
1933. 

@. Company No. 2 has shown uniform profits throughout of -113, -221, 
-279, -124 and -147 cents per pound; and company No. 3 shows a loss in 1929 
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of --04, a profit in 1980 of -17, a loss of -01 for 1931 and a profit of -12 and 
-01 cents per pound for 19382 and 1933?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when you have the full details and the auditor’s report that can 
be more fully examined?—A. Yes. To these companies are also submitted 
statements requiring them to give the same information covering the spread on 
fish sold as fresh fish. ‘These statements have not been returned, but from 
information available for the committee at the present time there is an indica- 
tion of a spread on haddock sold at Montreal and Toronto from points in Nova 
Scotia. Company No. 1 has a spread on haddock fillets sold at Montreal of -64 
cents. 

Q. That is -64 cents per pound?—A. Yes, six-tenths of a cent a pound net. 
Haddock fillets show a profit of -19 at Toronto. Round haddock at Montreal 
shows a profit of -82 cents a pound and round haddock at Toronto -40 cents a 
pound. Company No. 2 has a profit on haddock fillets in Montreal of -24 and 
in Toronto of -17. Round Haddock at Montreal shows a profit of -52 and in 
Toronto of +55 

Mr. Hears: What is that profit? 

The Witness: One-half cent a»pound. 

Mr. Hears: That is the retailer’s profit? 

The Witness: No, the profit of the distributing company. 

The CuHarrMAN: ‘To the retailer. 

The Witness: Company 3 has a profit on haddock fillets of -51 in Mont- 
real, and at Toronto -39. Round haddock in Montreal showed a profit of -87 
and round haddock at Toronto shows a profit of 1-2 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. And then you are suggesting to the committee that evidence be taken 
from these wholesalers or jobbers with a view to determining the question as 
to these price spreads?—A. Yes. I think it is advisable. 

Mr. Facror: Are you going to file with the committee the questionnaire 
you sent out? 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. What did you find was the average mark-up over cost on fish sold in 
1933 by wholesale companies in Montreal?—A. It was 26 per cent. 

Q. That is the average for the wholesale companies?—A. The average for 
the wholesale companies. | 

Q. What did you find was the average mark-up by the retailers?—A. 
54:6 per cent. 

Q. In Saint John what was the average mark-up over the wholesale price? 
—A. The retail price over the wholesale Saint John mark-up was 68 per cent. 

Q. And in Halifax?—A. It was 100 per cent. 

Q. Now, then, what did you find when you came further west?—A. I 
think I have already given that—the mark-up in Montreal. 

Q. What was the mark-up in Montreal?—A. 54-6 per cent. 

Q. And what did you find was the lowest percentage of mark-up over whole- 
sale at Toronto?—A. 48 per cent. The highest was 60 per cent. 

Q. And the average for all retail outlets was?—A. 55:5 per cent. 

Q: What was it in Ottawa?—A. Slightly less—54 per cent. 

Q. How does that compare with the mark-up in the chain stores?—A. The 
mark-up in the chain stores investigated in Montreal was 49-3 per cent as 
compared with the average mark-up for all retail outlets in Montreal of 54-6 
per cent. 
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Q. And in Toronto, have you the comparative figures?—A. In Toronto the 
mark-up in chain stores was 54 per cent. There is a general mark-up in all 
retail outlets of 55-5 per cent. I might say, sir, that that does not necessarily 
reflect the fact that chain stores sell fish cheaper because chains usually pay a 
smaller price to the wholesale company. 

(. Are they among those who made some of those consignment shipments? 
—A. They benefit from consignment shipments, yes. | 

@. And then you have a section of the report dealing with unfair competi- 
tion and consignment shipments?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that has been a most disturbing factor in connection with the whole 
industry ?—-A. We consider that the principle problem in the industry. 

@. You have a section dealing with the condition of sale and substitution 
of quality and variety where close competition has led to the substitution of 
cheaper varieties of fish for the better varieties?7—A. Yes. 

Q. And that reflects again back on the producer of the fish?—A. Yes.. j 

@. Then you have a section dealing with the chain stores?—A. It has 
already been referred to. 

(). And then is your conclusion?—A. In this report no effort has been made 
to set out in any degree of detail the information available for submission to 
the committee as it has been considered impracticable to do so. Files contain- 
ing statistics relative tc the operation of companies investigated will be sub- 
mitted to the committee. Your investigator submits that the conditions dis- 
closed as now existing in the fishing industry merit the further consideration 
of the committee. Especially is this so in regard to the prices paid primary 
producers and trade practices in the wholesale and retail markets. | 

Your investigator suggests that the committee, after hearing evidence, should 
consider the advisability of taking such steps as may logically lead to the estab- 
lishment of a scale of higher prices to be paid the fishermen. It is of funda- 
mental importance that the position of the primary producer should be improved 
and it may be that the committee will consider means through which there may 
be established a minimum price to be paid fishermen. 

Your investigator also respectfully suggests that the committee should give 
consideration to what direction, through some form of marketing board, or 
otherwise, may be necessary to establish a more satisfactory degree of co- 
ordination within all phases of the fishing industry. 

Q. The necessity for co-ordination is a primary necessity ?—A. That is 
my opinion. 

Q. For some form of orderly marketing in order that the primary producer 
may get a better return?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is it your belief from your examination of the conditions that this 
can be brought about, there being sufficient spread at present between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer to bring about a more equitable division of that spread, 
without increasing the cost?—A. Yes, in my opinion. : 

Q. Is that a situation that is favoured by both the wholesale and retail 
trade?—A. It is very much favoured by the wholesale and retail trade. 

(). Then, you are filing this report to go with the addenda of supporting 
documents, and you will file the further information and complete report when 
your full information has been received?—A. Yes, sir. 


Witness retired. . 


C. V. FESSENDEN, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
@. Mr. Fessenden, you have made an investigation at the request of the 
committee into some branches of the furniture industry and you have prepared 
for us some information and material?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. In this industry, I observe that you are reporting upon twenty-nine 
furniture factories in a yearly comparison of combined balance sheet items from 
1926 to 1933?—A. Yes, sir. I took that as what I considered a typical cross- 
section of eighty factories which represent the bulk of the furniture industry as 
we understand it, apart from little concerns. 

@. According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, there are altogether 308 
plants which are engaged in making furniture of one kind or another?—A. Yes, 
sir. ) 

Q. Or handling forest products?—A. I beg your pardon, sir. No, I have 
eliminated the ones that handle forest products but who do not make furniture. 

Q. There are 308 altogether?—A. Who make furniture. 

Q. Of those there are 228 that have below twelve men?—A. Average three 
men. 

@. And you have eliminated these—rather, you have separated these?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And then there are 53 plants that are association members—that is, 
members of the furniture association?—A. Yes, sir. } 

_  Q. And then there are 27 that are non-members of the association?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Or a total of 80 plants that are engaged in producing upwards of 90 per 
cent of the entire furniture of Canada?—A. Yes. 

@. And of these 80 plants, fifty-three plants have a capital of $14,875,953? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And then 27 plants have a capital of $5,442,386, and the 228 small plants 
have a capital of $1,601,398, a total of $21,919,737 invested in the capital of the 
whole industry?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Facror: That is throughout Canada? 


The Witness: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The output for the year 1932 of the 53 factories was $7,792,563, and 
that represented 64 per cent of the entire output?—A. Yes, sir. } 

(. While 27 factories produced $3,113,813 or 25-9 per cent of the output, 
or, between them, 95-5 per cent of the output?—A. Yes. 

@. Then the salaries paid in these 53 factories were $866,780 in the year 
1932?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And for 27 factories in the non-members salaries paid amounted to 
$344,317?—A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Between the eighty members the total salaries paid was something like 
$900,000 approximately?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I beg your pardon, $1,200,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Factor: The salaries paid to whom? 

The Wirness: Well, they simply reported the salaries. 

The Cuairman: As distinct from wages? 

The Wirness: As distinct from wages. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Clerks and salesmen and officers?—A. Office staff. 

Q. And such like?—A. Superintendents—everything probably down to a 
foreman. 

Q. Then, the wages paid by the 53 plants amounted to $2,087,139 and by the 
27 plants $802,120. That makes a total of $2,889,000 of total wages paid in 
1932. Then the materials used amounted, between these 80 plants, to about 
$3,600,000 approximately?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. As indicated. Now, when you look at the comparison of the combined 
balance sheets on the top of the page, you will observe that the total current 
assets of the 29 factories on which you have information—A. Yes, 29. 

Q. Some of these are association members and some are non-association 
members, I understand?—-A. That is so. 

— Q. Of the 29, that represents a fair cross section of the industry?—A. Of the 
80 factories. ) 

Q. Of the industry?—A. None of the 128 small factories are included in 
that. 

(. I observe that their total current assets in 1926 were $5,323,264, reach- 
ing a peak of $6,350,426 in 1929 and dropping to a total of $3,884,034 in 1933?— 

Yes. 

@. There has been a substantial drop in the current assets of the companies? 
Then, there are other tangible assets. I presume that refers to buildings, equip- 
ment and machinery?—A. Yes, that would be everything else. 

Q. Everything else?—A. Everything else. 

(). They were $5,838,125 in 1926, and they have grown to $7,111,677 in 
1933; bank liabilities were $800,886 in 1926 and were reduced to $647,548 in 
1933, after reaching a peak of over a million in 1929. Trade liabilities were 
$561,041 in 1926 and were reduced to $363,078 in 1933; due shareholders, 
$154,362 in 1926, and $143,280 in 1933, while other current liabilities have been 
reduced from $173,484 in 1926 to $105,601 in 1933. Your total current liabili- 
ties have been reduced from $1,689,772 to $1,259,507. 


Mr. Senn: Do those current assets on the first item include inventory? 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then, in the next series of figures, we have reserves for depreciation for 
the eight year period, and they grew from $1,742,292 in 1926 to a total of 
$2,641,082 in 1931. They have grown very slowly since then. There has not 
been anything to take care of depreciation those last few years?—A. That would 
indicate they were not taking care of depreciation on the books. 

Q. Mortgages have increased from $173,736 in 1926 to $229,908 in 1933, and 
other deferred liabilities have increased from $246,793 in 1926 to $368,127 in 
1933, capital stock, paid up, is practically the same,.and the surplus has de- 
creased from $1,043,928 in 1926 to $529,991 in 1933. 

The CuatrMan: It increased to a peak of $2,000,000 in 1930. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. It increased to a peak of $2,551,882 in 1930, and has now dropped to 
$529,991, which is a drop of about $2,000,000 since 1929. The total liabilities 
are $10,995,711 as compared with $11,161,389 in 1926. The working capital 
has been reduced from $3,633,491 in 1926 to $2,624,527 in 1933, after reaching 
a peak in 1929 of $4,222 486?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you mean by current liabilities? 

(. They have been kept relatively the same?—A. Yes, they have been 
kept— 

Q. By and large?—A. —in a good liquid condition. 

Q. As far as the ratio- is concerned?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the surpluses have been very substantially reduced?—A That is 
right. 

The CHatRMAN: Current liabilities to the current assets. 

The Witness: Current assets to the current liabilities. 


The CHarrMAN: That is 3:15 what? 
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Mr. Factor: In 1926 it was five to one. 

The CHarrMAN: Your total current assets are $5,323,264 in the first year, 
and your current liabilities are $1,689,773; I see what you mean. 

The Wirness: Is not that right? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes; their assets are 3:15 times as much in comparison— 

The Witness: No sir, the ratio of the current assets to the current lia- 
bilities. | 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not very clear. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: That means the current ratio of assets to liabilities. 

The CHatirRMAN: No, current liabilities to current assets. 

The Wirness: Assets to current liabilities. The ratio is three times, or a 
litte over three times. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


@. Then, I notice you have net sales for the last five years?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In 1929 the net sales were $14,962,707; in 1930, they were $11,536,640; 
in 1931; they were $9,300,291; in 1932, they were $5,799,640, and in 1933, they 
were $4,650,719?—A. That is right, sir. 

Q. A steady decline in sales? 

Mr. Heaps: It has been more than steady. 


The CHAIRMAN: Rapid. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. There has been a rapid decline in sales from the year 1929 from $14,000,000 
to $4,600,000, upwards of a drop of $10,000,000 in sales in that period of time?— 
A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What is that attributable to, the depression alone?—A. The low pur- 
chasing power of all sections of the public, and the fact that furniture is some- 
thing that can be done without; they can go on using their shabby old furniture 
much longer than they can go without food or some of the things that are more 
absolutely necessary. The result is furniture suffers more when there is a 
drop in purchasing power. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. I suppose a certain amount would also be done to lower commodity 
prices?—A. Yes a part of the drop in dollar value I estimate, 28 per cent 
represents somewhere near the drop in the wholesale unit selling price of furni- 
ture, so that this drop from 1930 to 1933 represents 595 per cent; at least, I 
estimate that represents a drop in physical volume of about 43 to 44 per cent. 
That is as near as I could estimate; it is a very difficult thing to get accurate 


figures on. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. I observe with this drop there has been a steady change in the financial 
returns to the company. The net profits in 1930 were $155,217, and the net 
loss in 1931 was $517,937, and in 1932, the net loss was $664,042 and in 1933, it 
was $588,436?—A. Would it be interesting here to point that out as a per- 
centage? 

Q. Yes, indeed—A. In 1930, which was a fairly good year, the net profit 
was only $155,000, which represented a profit of 1-35 per cent on sales or 2°85 
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per cent on paid-up capital, a very low profit even in a year before the depres- 
sion had really got under way; whereas the net loss in 1933 was 12:6 per cent on 
the sales, or 10 per cent on paid-up capital. 

Q. In 1933?—A. Just taking this jump. 

Q. I observe that the dividends in 1926 were $216,033, and they reached a 
peak of $398,610 in 1929, and they had declined to $33,196 in 1933?—A. Yes, 
sir, 

Q. That is the total amount of dividends paid that year on a total capital 
stock paid-up of $5,872,892?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youne: It does not say anything about profits prior to 1930? 

The Wirness: No; I could have got those, but I thought in view of the 
short time, to try to group the effort over to get as good a picture, as good a 
perspective as possible, that that was as far as I could go, because I did not 
have unlimited help at my disposal. 3 

Mr. Youne: You do not know how these companies fared before that? 

The Witness: No, I cannot give you that figure; I can get it. 

Mr. Factor: These losses were sustained in the last three years after pay- 
ment of dividends? 

The Witness: No. These dividends would be paid probably by companies 
that had not such a big loss as others. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. The 29 companies?—A. The net loss; one, two or three may make a 
profit, and then there is the fact they may pay dividends without having a 
profit. They are privately owned companies, family concerns, and they have 
reduced their overhead, so that they may possibly take something in dividends. 
' Q. Now, that situation is further reflected in samples we have. We have 
summaries of a number of purchases of furniture set out on the two sheets that 
are in the hands of the committee, and I think we shall put them in at this 
stage. 
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SUMMARY OF PARTICULAR hla fants OF FURNITURE—TORONTO BIG 


Macht. Selling Selling Retail 
i heithinontes Price Price Mark-up on Manufacturer’s 
Detail Sheet Cost to delivered to| laid-down |————————_—___—— 
_ Big Store | Consumer Cost Profit Loss 
No $ cts $ cts $ cts % $ cts oct 
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Ps Mg) WF MB ir PS an Baa 43 16 40 80 62 50 A ti dad = ae faa 3k eal 2 36 
es a oe ae ee 98 94 75 00 121 73 AACE EEOATE LS Pia a 28 94 
FAAS KO Lee Eimeeaieeie oicdets shel si 9 82 1125 18 95 54 1 43 
1s \ydl BAD Sey oad Dk Sn ean A 134 75 99 50 164 50 155) ele pein irate, a po 35 25 
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de eh Oe— 20) Res ahh. aohiod 78 64 65 00 97 45 Doped etme ater: 13 64 
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SUMMARY OF PARTICULAR PURCHASES OF FURNITURE—TORONTO MAIL 


ORDER 
————————S—0. NS ————————— EEE SSS Saas 
Manu Selling Selling Retail 
fee ) Price Price Mark-up on Manufacturer’s 
Detail Sheet oe fost ay to delivered: tojwiaid-down, |———_+-+— > 
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It is a summary of the particular purchase of furniture for the Toronto 
big stores, and I understand all these particular suites for examples were 
furnished to you by Mr. Johnston and the auditors?—A. Yes. 

Q. From among a great number that were advertised in the catalogues or 
the store?—A. Most of them were advertised; I won’t guarantee all of them 
were advertised, but they represent what they considered well worth while 
examples to investigate. 

Q. Over a broad field?—A. Over a broad field. 

Q. It represents a great number of different items?—A. Yes. 

(). Different characters of items, and in that connection you are filing with 
the committee a detailed examination of each of them?—A. Showing the cost 
and mark-up. 

Q. In each of those, the information that you are filing with the committee 
shows first of all the number of the item as identified from the store, the 
number of the store, or rather the initial of the store, the manufacturers’ number 
and article. In this case, a three piece suite is the one I am looking at. 


Mr. Youne: What is the number of the sheet? 
My. SomMeERvILLE: MO.A 1-108, the item on the top. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Then, the item indicates the price paid per unit by the big store to 
be $46.75; sales tax, $2.81, freight to consumer, $7.25, laid down cost to the 
store $56.81, selling price delivered to the customer $77.50, a mark-up delivered 
selling price over the laid down cost of 37 per cent, or $21. Total materials, 
$25.45; total direct labour, $13.99; total overhead, $4.67; factory cost of $44.11; 
commercial expenses—that is overhead, administration? —A. Administration and 
general overhead. 
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Q. That is $1.40. The total cost to the manufacturer was $45.51 for this 
3-piece chesterfield suite. It sold to the big store at $46.75, or a profit to the 
manufacturer of $1.24 per suite?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is the way in which this information is collected for each item?— 
Bi Y OBen i] | | 
- Q. So that the committee will have before them the details of what each 
item represents in material, in wages and in net profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is filed as Exhibit No. 230. On this first sheet you have a 
summary of the particular purchases of furniture, Toronto mail order; that is, 
purchases by the mail order houses?—A. Yes. 

(Statements, filed by Mr. Fessenden, marked Exhibit No. 280). 

Q. By the mail order houses of the department stores. All these items, 
M.O.A. 108, M.O.A. 23, M.O.A. 62 refer to mail order of “A”, one company, 
and “B”, another company. In this you show what is the manufacturer’s cost 
for these items, the average for the whole being $41.86; the selling price to the 
big store, the average over the whole being $42.78; the delivered selling price to 
the consumer, $74.25 average; the retail mark-up on the laid down cost of 
47-9 per cent; and the manufacturer’s profit or loss. I observe in these 23 
examples that there are 6 examples in which there was a loss and 17 examples 
in which there was a gain; and the average over the whole was a profit to the 
manufacturer of 92 cents?—A. For those transactions. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. What percentage is that?—A. That is 2-15 per cent. 
Q. Net profit to the manufacturer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is for the mail order. The next sheet shows purchases of furniture 
delivered to the stores, the same “A” and “B” stores. The manufacturer’s 
cost of 38 items, average, was $76.19; the selling price to the big store, $65.77; 
the selling price delivered to the consumer, $107.74; the retail mark-up on 
laid down cost averaged 48-6 per cent; and in the case of these 38 items—the 
majority of the items show losses—the total average loss per transaction on this 
list was $10.42?—A. Or 15-9 per cent on the selling price. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. I was going to ask. if these represent special transactions or regular ones? 
—A. These are taken at random, Mr. Heaps. They show some of the different 
kinds of transactions. 


Mr. SomMERVILLE: You will remember that we had certain things brought 
to the attention of the committee, and these were what the investigators were 
asked to look for, to trace them through to the factories. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. I notice one there, item A-110, where the manufacturer’s cost was 
$252.35; the selling price to the big store, $132.15, a loss to the manufacturer 
of $120?—A. Yes. That is quite—I won’t say a common thing, but it happens 
frequently that goods will be sold at 50 cents on the dollar to clear out stock 
that won’t move. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, the new season’s goods that may have been manufactured for 
that season, if it is not sold at once or in the season, is cleared out?—A. That 
is right. 
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Q. At 50 cents on the dollar?—A. Yes. That article would not be made 
to sell at a loss. 


By Mr, Heaps: 

Q. Who fixes the price?—A. The buyer and the seller between them. 

Q. Is it a mutually arranged price?—A. Yes, a mutually arranged price. 
They arrive at a price. The buyer wants to buy it at a very low price, and 
the seller wants to sell it—in this case, obviously for almost anything. He is 
evidently short of money. 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. What could the seller do if he didn’t want to sell?—A. He would 
probably have great difficulty with his bank, because he would be short of 
cash. Probably that would be the reason for the sale. 


Mr. KENNEDy (Peace River): Were these sales connected up with the 
advertisements? 
Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes, in every case. 


By Mr. Young: 


(. Is this a suite that was a poor colour, or was there some reason that 
it would not sell?—A. I would not say so. A great many perfectly good suites 
of furniture sell at that price on these special sales, where the manufacturer 
has more goods than he has cash, and he makes a sacrifice to sell the goods. 

Q. He has made more than he can sell, and he has got to get rid of his 
stock. Is that it?—A. That would be one reason. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. Or it may be that it was a sample suite made up?’—A. It might be a 
sample suite, and the buyer would come around. 

@. This particular item is a 9-piece dining room suite. The materials in it 
amounted to $89.75; the direct labour, $64.60; the total overhead, $40; the 
factory cost, $194.35; commercial expense, $58, or a total cost to the manu- 
facturer of $252, and it was sold for $132.15. That $132 compared with the 
cost of material of $89.75 and $64.60 for direct labour, indicates how much 
loss resulted, how much it was less than the cost of material and direct labour? 


Mr. Heaps: Is the same percentage of overhead charged on all the items 
as shown in this one? 


Mr. Sommervitte: Apparently, in that particular factory. 


By Mr. Young: 


(). Did you investigate the overhead in these factories?—A. Yes. I made 
a careful investigation of the overhead in a number of the factories. 
@. And you are making a report on that also? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. With reference to wages, the wage sheet reflects a similar condition, 
That is set out on the sheet before you, in the case of the 26 factories. You 
have covered the wages, haven’t you?—A. Yes. 7; 

Q. The average number of employees are shown here, Then I see “ M,” 
Brand’ Wa What tethat? =A, Males, boys and females. 
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Q. In the case of the first factory, 39 men, 3 boys and no females, the 
average weekly wages were $10.35. They worked 373 hours and the average 
hourly rate was 287, cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the wages paid to the lowest man in the plant—12 were paid 
$10.78?—A. That is 12 per cent. 

Q. 12 per cent got $10.78?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was 22 cents an hour. The wages paid to all the boys were 
$2.21 for the week of 37 hours or -9 cents per hour? 


By Mr. Factor: 


Q. How old were these boys?—A. They would mostly be 18 or 19. They 
have to do almost a man's work, but not having his experience. 

Q. What operation would they do?—A. Chiefly helping on the saws. Where 
there are two men on an automatic saw, the boy would be feeding in and the 
man-.would be taking off. 

Q. 17 and 18 are pretty grown-up boys?—A. Well, it is quite heavy work. 
They have to move pretty fast to keep piling these pieces of wood. 

Q. They get $2.21 a week?—A. Yes, very low wages. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. For instance, take the wages paid to the men in the plant, the lowest 
wages paid. These are the average weekly earnings over the whole year, are 
they not?—A. They are taken to represent 1933 wages, and they are measured 
by taking at least a six-months period. But they are taken so that no strike 
or anything like that which happened in Stratford in the fall of 1933 would 
interfere with the number of hours shown. So that that number of hours repre- 
sents the normal business in 1933, and had nothing to do with the strike. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Those hours indicate the relative time that the factory 
was working. Take, for instance, this average of $9.12 paid to a man for 31 
hours. That was his average weekly earnings during that year, on that basis. 
The average weekly earnings in another factory were $7.21, and that is for 
11 per cent of the employees. Another one was $5.72 for 11 per cent of the 
employees, the average weekly earnings for 31 hours. The next one $5.73 for 
37 hours, or 17 cents an hour; $4.92 a week, average, for 18 hours; $4.63 average 
for 23 hours; $5.87 average for 32 hours per week; $5.35, average for 34 hours 
per week; and there are some other items here, small ones. 

Mr. Facror: One of $3.64, 194 hours. 

Mr. SomMMERVILLE: Yes, $3.44 for 194 hours for the week, for 11 per cent 
of the employees. 

The Wirness: May I correct you there in a small point? The number of 
hours shown here represent the average hours for all the men. In picking out 
the lowest 10 per cent, they might not have worked just exactly that number 
of hours, and you can get the hours by dividing the total pay by the hourly 
rate. So that it would not be exactly the number of hours that you gave there. 
If you assumed that, you would find that my calculation was wrong. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 
Q. But the hourly rate indicates it?-A. The hourly rate, together with the 
weekly pay, will indicate the number of hours. 
Mr. Factor: Taking Factory 106, 17 men and 2 boys, there were wages 
paid to all men of $3.64 a week, 194 hours. 
Mr. SoMMERVILLE: In the first column? 
Mr. Factor: Yes. 
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By Mr. Factor: 


Q. That would indicate the actual condition in that factory?—A. Yes, 
that is the condition, the first column. 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: That is, the average for all the men in that factory 
was 18 cents an hour. 


Mr. Hears: That is about the lowest, is it not? 


Mr. SOMMERVILLE: Yes. The last item is 130 men in this factory, working 
60 hours, and the average was 24 cents. That is 60 hours, $14 a week. To 
85 per cent of the men, $8 per week was paid or 14 cents an hour, in that fac- 
tory. In the factory before that, 13 cents an hour, another 15 cents an hour, 
another 144%49 cents an hour. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. How did these wages compare with the wages before the depression set 
in, when the company was making profits?—A. Those wages are 25 per cent 
lower than in 1930, based on a substantial cross-section of the industry. 

Q. 25 per cent?—A. Yes, 25 per cent less; that is, the hourly rate. 


Mr. Heaps: We had some evidence given by the mayor of Stratford in 
regard to the conditions in the factories, and men working for nothing at certain 
times. 


Mr. SoMMERVILLE: Perhaps we might ask Mr. Fessenden. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. We had evidence from Mr. Kerr of Stratford, and you were asked to 
check up those figures. You did so?—A. Yes. I found Mr. Kerr’s figures very 
accurate. Perhaps wrong inferences were drawn from them in that a great 
many of his figures were not taken from Stratford records. Some people seemed 
to assume that they were all Stratford factories that he was talking about. 
Most of them, as a matter of fact, were not Stratford factories. ; 

Q. They were factories from all over the district?—-A. Yes, in the smaller 
towns where the wages would naturally be lower. 

Q. Hampton, Dresden, Hamburg and a great many cities and towns?— 
A. Yes; his figures were very accurate. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. There was one point he raised that we might have a little information 
on; that was his statement that a man would work perhaps two weeks on a piece- 
work basis and then he would have to work perhaps an extra week to make up 
the amount he has been paid?—-A. Yes, Mr. Heaps, I spent considerable time 
trying to trace that down, and I could not get anybody to really illustrate that 
case. But I would imagine what happened was that they would start a job and 
they would say, now we are going to give you so much to do that job, and say 
it came to $40 for putting through 100 sets for a man on one operation; then 
they would say now you are going to take three weeks to do that, but we are not 
going to keep you waiting until the three weeks is up before you get any pay. 
They would pay him an hourly rate, some hourly rate, and when they had paid 
him two weeks on that basis and came to subtract that from what had been 
promised to him for the whole job it would be a minus quantity. That would 
mean that they had overpaid him in the first two weeks—that is, they had over- 
paid him in the sense that they had paid him more than he had been promised 
for the job—I am not going to say that he was paid too much or that he didn’t 
get enough or anything of that kind. 
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By Mr. Sommerville: 

Q. The situation throughout the industry is indicated by the declining sales 
and reduced prices obtained by the manufacturers, and that has been reflected 
in the cutting down of expenses everywhere?—A. Yes, everybody has suffered 
in the industry. 

Q. And the wages of employees have been cut as well?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Facror: What would have happened to the manufacturers of furniture 
if the departmental stores had not made purchases. 

Mr. Youna: Apparently they did not sell any except to the department 
stores. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE: These are just examples taken from the advertising we 
had, they are all cases of particular items. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. You did not investigate as to whether or not they sold furniture outside 
of department stores?—A. My instructions did not go beyond investigating 
examples of purchases by the big stores. 

Mr. Facror: Mr. Fessenden is quite an expert and I wanted to get his 
opinion as to what would have happened to these manufacturers if they had not 
had the outlet of the departmental stores. 

Mr. Senn: People would have bought from other sources. 

The Witness: You mean, in individual cases, Mr. Factor, what would have 
happened if they had not made a particular sale which appears to be a very 
great sacrifice to them. 

Mr. Factor: Yes. 

The Wirness: They would I think in many cases have been put out of 
business by the bank, on account of not reducing their loans; and the bank have 
kept the industry, as you will see from these current ratios down pretty tight. 
While it seemed hard at the time and may have been a very hard thing in some 
cases, I do not know; but on the whole the banks have kept the furniture indus- 
try in a good position as regards current assets and current liabilities. 


By Mr. Sommerville: 


Q. That is, they have forced the sale of inventories to keep the situation 
down?—A. Yes, sir, which may have seemed hard at the time, but as prices 
were dropping it apparently turned out to be a very good thing for the manu- 
facturer. 

Q. Of course, if the department stores were not there to buy there would 
have been somebody else there to buy it?—-A. We hope so, sir. 


By Mr. Young: 


Q. I suppose, however it was, he would have to buy on a price at which he 
could resell, he would have to consider the purchasing power of the public? 

Mr. Epwarps: A lot of it would not have been made if they had not antici- 
pated a market of that source. 

The Witness: I am quite sure if they had not known there was a place 
they could sell it if worse came to worst the manufacturers would not have run 
up the inventories, but because they did run them up they kept men working 
when it was not good business. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now gentlemen we have had enough for to-day and we 
will adjourn. I will ask the members to meet me in executive session on Mon- 
day morning at eleven. 
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Mr. Factor: Could you make that in the afternoon, Mr. Chairman; Mr. 
Ilsley would not be back until afternoon. 

The Cuairman: If it will meet the convenience of some of the members of 
the committee to meet in the afternoon, we will do so. We will meet in my office 
upstairs at four o’clock Monday afternoon. 

Mr, Kennepy (Peace River): When will we have the next meeting of the 
committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will go into that, and certain other matters; but I am 
not in a position to do so to-day. 

I will ask Mr. Nash to complete his picture with respect to these com- 
panies in the clothing and boot and shoe industry, so that we will have that 
information complete. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.05 p.m., to meet again at the call of the 
chair. 
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1. CouRSsE OF ENQUIRY 


The course and scope of the Enquiry conducted into the fishing industry 
have been in conformity with the instructions received from the Committee 
and have included investigation of the situation surrounding the production of 
fish, prices paid to fishermen and the earnings of these primary producers, the 
aid by way of relief which fishermen may have received, the price spread be- 
tween the fishermen and the consumer, and relative matters. The Investigator 
has kept uppermost in mind the instructions of the Committee that the subject 
of price spreads is to be considered of major importance. 

It was found by the Investigator that many of the dealers approached, and 
practically all of the fishermen, desired to place before the Committee their 
views with regard to the general problems confronting the industry and the 
enquiry has therefore to a considerable extent, necessarily involved a general 
survey of all phases of the fishing industry in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Attached to this report are the complete notes taken by the Investigator in 
connection with each of the interviews held and set out in these notes will be 
found the expressions of opinion above referred to. 

Pursuant to instructions received from the Committee, the Lake Fisheries 
and those phases of the industry that arise from the Pacific Coast Fisheries 
were not included in the scope of the present Enquiry. 

It will also be noted that the Investigator has not yet had an opportunity 
to visit points in the Province of Prince Edward Island, and a subsequent report 
will be submitted in that regard. 


2. CiTrEs, TOWNS AND VILLAGES VISITED 


The Investigator has, upon advice, deemed it necessary to personally visit 
a large number of communities in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in order to 
secure accurate first-hand information from those directly engaged in the fish- 
ing industry. 

Cities, towns and fishing villages visited by the Investigator in Nova Scotia 
included: 


Halifax Queensport Sydney 
Digby Half Island Cove Glace Bay 
Yarmouth Canso North Sydney 
Shelburne Arichat Louisburg 
Lockeport Petit de Grat Mulgrave 
Liverpool Grand River Amherst 
Lunenburg L’Archevéque 

Hubbards St. Peter’s 


Communities visited in the Province of New Brunswick included:— 


Saint John, Wilson’s Beach, Lords Cove, 
Beaver Harbour, Grand Harbour, Moncton, 
Black’s Harbour, North Head, Loggieville, 
St. Andrews, Seal Cove, Chatham. 
Welshpool, 


During the course of the enquiry the Investigator visited the Cities of 
Montreal and Toronto and interviews were also held with fish dealers in Ottawa. 
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3. CoMPANIES AND DEALERS INTERVIEWED. 


Through many conferences with officials of various companies, and with 
individuals who are engaged in the industry in the capacity of buyers and 
dealers your Investigator has been able to secure for the Committee much 
useful and pertinent information having a direct bearing upon the general 
subject matters of this enquiry. 

For the most part the Investigator found an apparent desire on the part 
of these officials to facilitate the enquiry and to provide the Committee with the 
information desired. 


The Companies and dealers interviewed by the Investigator in the Province 

of Nova Scotia included the following:— | 

National Fish Company, Ltd., Halifax. 

Robin Jones and Whitman Litd., Halifax. 

Neville Sons Limited, Halifax. 

O’Leary and Lee Company Ltd., Halifax. 

South Shore Packers Ltd., Halifax. 

W. & C. H. Mitchell Co, Ltd., Halifax. 

A. M. Smith & Co. Ltd., Halifax. 

Maritime Fish Corp., Digby. 

A. E. Nickerson Co, Ltd., Yarmouth. 

L. W. Sweeney Co. Ltd., Yarmouth. 

-J. R. Poole & Co. Ltd., Yarmouth. 

Parker Aitkens Co. Ltd., Yarmouth. 

Shelburne Fisheries Ltd., Shelburne. 

Lockeport Co, Ltd., Lockeport. 

Swim Brothers Limited, Lockeport. 

Nickerson Bros. Ltd., Liverpool. 

Lunenburg Sea Products, Lunenburg. 

Zwicker & Co. Ltd., Lunenburg. 

Adams and Knickle Ltd., Lunenburg. 

Matthews and Scott, Queensport. 

Nova Scotia Sea Foods Ltd., Canso. 

R. E. Jamieson, Canso. 

R. & A. Martell, Petit de Grat, N.S. 

Leonard’s Ltd., Sydney & North Sydney. 

Captain Dunphy, North Sydney. 

Fletcher Townsend, Louisburg. 

A. R. Grant, Louisburg, Louisburg. 

J. E, Lewis, Louisburg. 


Companies and dealers interviewed in New Brunswick included the fol- 

lowing :— 

L. H. Outhouse, Beaver Harbour. 

Neil McLean, St. John. 

Connors Bros. Ltd., Black’s Harbour. 

Algonquin Sea Foods Ltd., St. Andrews. 

John Doone, St. Andrews. 

Colin Small, North Head. 

McLaughlin Co. & Sons, Seal Cove. 

Albert Cooke, Seal Cove. 

Coleman Ingersoll, Seal Cove. 

McCormack & Zatzman, St. John. 

A. & R. Loggie Co. Ltd., Loggieville 

W. S. Loggie Co. Ltd., Chatham. 

B, J. Williston, Loggieville. 
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4. WHOLESALE COMPANIES INTERVIEWED- 


The wholesale fish distributing companies in Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa 
are important factors in the marketing of fish, and it was considered necessary 
to secure full information as to the operation of these companies, 


Conferences were held by the Investigator with officials of the following 
wholesale companies:— 


F, T, James Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

White’s Fish Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

Booth’s Fisheries (Can.) Ltd., Toronto. 
Canada Packers Ltd., Toronto. 

Henry Gatehouse & Sons Inc., Montreal. 
O’Connors Fish Co. Ltd., Montreal. 
Leonard Fish Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

D. Hatton Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

Main Fish Co. Ltd., Montreal. 
LaPointe Fish Co., Ottawa. 


5. RETAIL COMPANIES INTERVIEWED. 


Conferences were held by your Investigator with a large number of retail 
companies and dealers and complete information was secured as to price fluc- 
tuations and general conditions surrounding the retailing of the principal 
varieties of fish in Halifax, St. John, Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa. Some 
information has also been secured as to retail outlets in smaller centres. 


Officials of the following retail firms have been interviewed:— 


Portland Fish Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

T, Eaton Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

H. Marshall Limited, Montreal. 
Dominion Stores Ltd., Montreal. 

Stop and Shop Ltd., Montreal. 

Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co, Ltd., Montreal. 
Standard Fish Co. Ltd., Montreal. 
Attwater St. Fish Co., Montreal. 

A, Straker Limited, Montreal. 

Thrift Stores Limited, Montreal. 
Maine Kosher Fish Market Ltd., Montreal. 
Ober Mans Fish Company, Montreal. 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Toronto. 
Stop and Shop Limited, Toronto. 
Simpsons Limited. Toronto. 

Mrs. M. Chambers, Toronto. 

Eatons Limited, Toronto. 

Boutiliers Limited, Halifax. 

Leonards Limited, Sydney. 

Davids Fish Co., Sydney. 

LeMoin Bros. Ltd., North Sydney. 
Smith’s Market, North Sydney. 
Aiteen’s Limited, Amherst. 

Kingsmill Limited, Saint John. 
Atlantic Fish Stores Ltd., Saint John 
Lapointe Fish Co. Ltd., Ottawa. 
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6. FISHERMEN INTERVIEWED 


It has been considered important that the Committee should have first-hand 
information from representative individual fishermen operating at various points 
in the Provinces of Nova Scotia and of New Brunswick. To this end a large 
number of fishermen were approached at the points mentioned in Paragraph 2. 

Delegations representative of the fishermen of the local communities con- 
ferred with your Investigator at Canso, l|’Archiveque, St. Peters, North Sydney 
and Arichat, and public meetings of fishermen were held at Glace Bay, (Nova 
Scotia) and Wilson’s Beach, Grand Harbour and Lords Cove (New Brunswick). 

The fishermen and their representatives were most anxious to co-operate 
with the Committee. Your Investigator was to some extent handicapped by 
the circumstances that very few of the fishermen keep any books of reference or 
accounting and could therefore speak only in a general way on the subject of costs 
of production and income. 


7. GENERAL CONFERENCES 


In addition to the interviews outlined in the previous paragraphs your In- 
vestigator deemed it advisable and helpful to hold conferences with men in- 
directly associated with the fishing industry and over twenty such interviews 
were held. Conferences were also held with public men, including members of 
the Provincial Legislatures and the House of Commons. 


8. COMPLETE QUESTIONNAIRES SUBMITTED 


Since a great deal of the information required by the Committee involved 
the preparation of statements of record covering the period of the last five 
years, it was deemed necessary to submit complete questionnaires to a number 
of companies and individuals. The full text of this questionnaire, after being 
drafted by the Investigator, was submitted for approval to Counsel for the 
Committee. Information requested through the questionnaire included complete 
analysis of company, production and operating costs, copies of operating and 
trading accounts, profit and loss statements, and balance sheets, the earnings of 
fishermen and also statements indicating the spread in price arising in connection 
with the handling of fish, and relative matters. In each case one or more 
conferences were held by the Investigator with the officials of the Company 
either at the time or prior to the submission of the questionnaire. 

Complete questionnaires were submitted to the following Companies:— 


National Fish Company Limited. 
Lunenburg Sea Products Limited. 
Boutiliers Limited. 

The Lockeport Company Limited. 
Robin Jones and Whitman Limited. 
Connors Bros. Limited. 

A. & R. Loggie, Company Limited. 
W. 8S. Loggie Company Limited. 
F. T. James Company Limited. 
White’s Fish Company Limited. 
Booth’s Fisheries (Canadian) Ltd. 
Atlantic and Pacific Stores. 

D. McIntyre Company Limited. 
Henry Gatehouse & Sons Inc. 
O‘Connors Fish Company Limited. 
Leonards Fish Company Limited. 
D. Hatton Company Limited. 
Main Fish Company Limited. 
Standard Fish Company Limited. 
Portland Fish Company Limited. 
H. Marshall Limited. 
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9. LIMITED QUESTIONNAIRES SUBMITTED 


In the case of some companies or dealers it was considered unnecessary to 
require the completion of extensive questionnaires, and in these instances limited, 
or varied, statements were asked for:— 

Companies and dealers to which limited questionnaires were submitted in- 
cluded the following:— 

The Shelburne Company Limited. 
Zwicker and Company Limited. 
Swim Bros. Limited. 

Adams and. Knickle Limited. 

A. & M. Smith Company Limited. 
Nickerson Bros. Limited. 

J. R. Poole Company Limited. 
Maritime Packers Limited. 
Leonard Limited. 

O’Leary and Lee Limited. 

South Shore Packers Limited. 
Algonquin Sea Foods Limited. 
McCormack and Zatzman Limited. 
W. & C. H. Mitchell Co. Limited. 
Canada Packers Limited. 

Mrs. M. Chambers. 

Sid Perkins. 

Stop and Shop Limited. 
Dominion Stores Limited. 


The full scope of the questionnaires referred to above is indicated by the 
returns from each company attached to this report. 


10. STATEMENT OF INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


Your investigator begs leave to report that in his opinion most of the 
information and statements required by the committee for the purpose of a 
hearing, relative to the fishing industry, are now available. In some instances, 
however, due in part to the research and compilation work involved, certain 
statements have not as yet been completed by the Companies to which ques- 
tionnaires were submitted. It appears that an earnest effort is being made 
by the officials of these companies to meet the wishes of the committee, and 
the statements referred to are being prepared as expeditiously as the circum- 
stances involved permit. Your investigator is of the opinion that it will be at 
least one month before completed statistics are available covering all the 
points of inquiry contained in the investigator’s instructions. 


11. GENERAL POSITION or INDUSTRY 


The information secured will place before the committee the serious con- 
ditions that exist in the fishing industry—conditions that are adverse to the 
welfare of the fishermen and to the advancement and development of the 
industry as a whole. 

This industry was the subject of.investigation by a Royal Commission in 
1927, and the information contained in the report of that commission is avail- 
able for the committee. A report on the Marketing of Canadian Fish was 
prepared in 1932 by Cockfield Brown & Company Limited, and submitted to 
the Minister of Fisheries. 

It is, unfortunately, true, that general conditions in the industry have 
not improved since 1927, with the result that the present situation and certainly 
the position of the individual fisherman, is less favourable than was the case 
at the time of the investigation by the Royal Commission. 
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The circumstances which have given rise to this further decline have, to 
a large extent, been world-wide, and have affected all industries, but it must 
not be overlooked that the effect has been most serious in connection with 
the fisheries due to the fact that difficult problems retarded the development 
of that industry even in years when other industries were enjoying periods of 
rapid expansion. 

The total annual marketed value of all fish landed in the Eastern Division 
of the Department of Fisheries comprising the provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, and the Magdalen Islands of Quebec, 
for the past eight years was as follows:— 
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ROTB reer hres, SUPE ELT SS SES RET IRAE TE age tite Atte, hdr tates sears as 13,680,034 
DOSOM ALIA ING, SR ASUS EELS dhe CRUE Neds, 17,026,070 
LOZU SEV. VI VOILE Te INSP OO LENORE & ogee 19,334,431 
pce a ab aiayste oy am ie ORR MS Fy Dae ELE ORY A gar Es 18,524,697 
MOD Tae cet atthe ety om eat ay Ayre) uclht Aad Peewee “on 17,280,216 
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Your investigator has received much information as to alleged unfair 
methods of competition existing within the fishing industry, and this will be 
referred to in some detail in a subsequent paragraph. While much effort has 
been made in recent years to place the industry upon a sounder basis, your 
investigator believes that the committee will be impressed with the present 
lack of reasonable co-ordination within the fishing industry, as a result of 
which a form of competition has been made possible that has, in many instances, 
not only prevented fishermen from making a livelihood, but has, in some cases, 
made it impossible for the companies to receive a reasonable return from the 
money invested. 

Officials of Companies and other operators interviewed freely recognized 
what they termed “lack of co-ordination” within the industry and expressed the 
view that the elimination of this grave difficulty is necessary before conditions 
can be materially improved. At the same time many of these officials expressed 
an inability to suggest what steps might be taken to meet a situation that is 
uneconomic and has been the cause of unnecessary hardship. 

Your Investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should, at an 
early date, receive evidence as to the causes and effect of any unfair methods 
of competition or other unsound trade practices, existing in the fishing industry, 
and give consideration to what steps may logically be taken through some form 
of a marketing board, or otherwise, to eliminate or curtail, an unfortunate 
situation that now admittedly exists. 


12. GENERAL POSITION OF FISHERMEN 


The individual fishermen must always be recognized as the primary 
producer in this industry. Limitations imposed by the nature of the industry 
have placed this producer in an unusual position by reason of the fact that 
he has little or no “bargaining power.” The fisherman must do one of two 
things with. his catch—he must either sell it fresh to a distributing company or 
dealer, or he must salt or otherwise process it. If fish is sold fresh it is highly 
perishable, and must. be disposed of at once, and, since there is usually only one 
company or dealer accessable in any locality, the fisherman must accept what- 
ever price he is offered by that dealer. If the fish is salted the producer must 
dispose of it to one of several dealers at a price usually agreed upon by these 
dealers. The fisherman, is therefore, to a very large extent deprived of all 
eh epoay: power,” and is forced to sell his fish for whatever price he is 
offered. 
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While your Investigator has found many instances where Companies and 
dealers have treated the individual fisherman with fairness, it is, nevertheless, 
true, that in many other cases the fishermen have been forced to accept a price 
substantially below what they should have received, or what the purchaser of 
the fish could reasonably have paid. 


Existing conditions within the fishing industry have given rise to a situation 
in Eastern Nova Scotia where at many points fishermen have found it impossible 
to dispose of their catch at any price, and evidence will be submitted to the 
Committee that in numerous instances fish has been sold by the fishermen at 
a price that did not cover the cost of gasoline and bait. 


A survey by the Committee of the income of fishermen at different points 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick will disclose that in most localities the 
primary producer has not been earning sufficient to provide adequately for food 
and clothing for himself and his family. In only a few communities has the 
revenue of the average fisherman been sufficient to allow any provision for the 
renewal of fishing gear and boats, etc. 

Information to be submitted to the Committee will disclose that the net 
income of the average shore fisherman in 1933, being what was left to him after 
deducting cost of gasoline and bait was as follows:— 
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It is again recalled that out of the above income fishermen must provide 
for himself and family and maintain his fishing gear—obviously a task 
impossible of accomplishment. To secure this inadequate return the fisherman 
had to work long hours during the fishing seasons, in many cases 18 to 20 
hours per day, and expose himself to the perils associated with his hazardous 
calling. 

It will be submitted that the lack of reasonably sufficient financial return 
for their catch has led to a position whereby many fishermen are unable to 
operate due to lack of boats and fishing gear. 


Your Investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence as to the conditions under which the primary producer is forced to sell 
his fish, and to consider what steps may logically be taken to ensure that the 
fishermen will in future receive a reasonable price for his product. 

Your Investigator also respectfully suggests that the Committee should 
consider what steps might be taken to enable deserving fishermen now without 
gear, to secure the necessary equipment so that they may become re-engaged in 
the industry. 

For the purpose of this Report your Investigator considers it logical to refer 
now to the several distinct branches of the industry before reporting upon the 
position of the producing, wholesaling and retailing Companies whose operations 
involve the handling of all varieties of fish. 


ae 
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13. FresH FisuH INDUSTRY 


Included under the category of fresh fish is all fish sold in the fresh state 
and such processed fish as frozen fillets, smoked fillets, ete. 

Your Investigator has been advised that most of the companies dealing in 
both fresh and salt fish prefer to market their product in the fresh state and 
handle in that form as large a percentage of the company’s turnover as the 
conditions of the market and price will permit. In most instances, however, the 
Company or dealer is forced to dispose of a large proportion of the fish handled 
in the form of salt or pickled fish—a variety which will be dealt with separately 
in the following paragraph. 

While the fresh fish industry directly affects a very large number of fisher- 
men, the Committee will be advised that since freezing and other processing 
equipment is necessary, present operations in this phase of the industry are 
confined largely to definite centres. 

Prices paid fishermen for ground fish have declined in recent years and 
although current rates are approximately + cent per pound higher than at this 
time last year, this increase falls far short of restoring the price level to what 
might be deemed a reasonable scale. 

In 1929 the average rate per pound paid fishermen in Western Nova Scotia 
for ground fish was 2:43 cents but in 1933 this had declined to 1-45 cent. Prices 
paid fishermen in Eastern Nova Scotia for cod and haddock during 1933 varied 
from 3 cent per pound to 1 cent per pound. In the month of May, 1934, fisher- 
men were receiving, in Western Nova Scotia, 14 cent per pound for haddock and 
14 cent per pound for cod. The average prevailing price in Eastern Nova Scotia 
in May, 1934, was 1 cent per pound. 

A statement indicating the details of the spread between the price secured 
by the fishermen in Western Nova Scotia for cod and haddock, and the prices 
paid by the consumer in Montreal and Toronto in May, 1934, will be submitted 
to the Committee in a subsequent Report. 

These transactions will be based upon the averaged information secured 
from distributing, wholesale and retail companies. At the time of the writing 
of this Report wholesale and retail companies have not all completed the ques- 
tionnaires containing the detailed information required for this statement. 

Information available for the Committee will indicate that there is consid- 
erable fluctuation within short periods in the wholesale price of the different 
varieties of fresh fish sold in Montreal and Toronto markets, and it will be 
submitted to the Committee that there still exists the unsound position referred 
to on page 33 of the Royal Commission’s Report of 1927 as follows:— 

Almost without exception the wholesalers in the markets of Quebec 
and Ontario expressed to us their preference for a stabilized price at the 
cost of from 5 to 7 cents per pound, instead of the lower and widely 
fluctuating price prevalent at times during the past few years. A fall in 
the wholesale price is not apparently shared in by the consumer and the 
tendency is for the retailer to maintain the higher level of prices to pro- 
vide for possible losses. It is also said that fluctuating retail prices are 
regarded with some suspicion by consumers. There is, therefore, the 
anomalous situation of the retailer and wholesaler both preferring a steady 
and higher level for prices, yielding a greater return to both fishermen 
and shippers, while the shippers frequently lower the price in unprofitable 
competition with each other without any advantage to the consumer. 


A statement will be submitted to the Committee setting out fluctuations in 
prices quoted to the wholesale buyers in Montreal and Toronto covering the 
period since 1929. It seems apparent that these fluctuations are not reflected in 
the price paid the fishermen. 

86332—250 
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From the information secured it will appear that the relative quotations 
to the wholesale trade for fresh fish in 1933 as compared with 1932 did not in 
many instances justify the reduced prices paid fishermen in 1933. 

Your investigator respectfully suggested that the Committee should hear 
evidence as to the conditions surrounding the distribution and marketing of 
fresh fish in Montreal and Toronto, with a view to ascertaining what effect unfair 
methods of competition may have upon the markets, and what steps may be 
taken to eliminate the unsound position created by price fluctuations. 

Your investigator also respectfully suggests that the Committee hear 
evidence as to price spreads in wholesale and retail fish markets at Halifax, 
Saint John, Montreal and Toronto, with a view to confirming the opinion 
expressed that the fishermen can be paid from $c to 1c per pound more for 
their fish without any condition arising that would adversely affect the retail 
miarkets for fish in Canada. 


14. Satt AND PIcKLED FisH INDUSTRY 


It will be submitted to the Committee that this branch of the fishing indus- 
try must be relied upon to provide a livelihood for a large proportion of the 
scattered fishing population of the Atlantic Coast. This phase of the industry 
from a production point of view divides itself into two parts—the Bank fisheries, 
carried out largely from Lunenburg with schooners carrying about twenty men 
each, and the Shore fisheries, carried on by individual fishermen along the coast 
of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 

The extent to which the Lunenburg Bank fishing has declined in recent 
years is indicated by the fact that in 1929 sixty-two vessels were engaged in 
this phase of the industry, and in 1933 only twenty-six vessels were engaged 
in Bank fishing. 

During the same period the average price paid per quintal of fish had 
dropped from $8 in 1929, to $3.20 in 1933. 

It will be submitted to the Committee that the operations of the largest 
Company purchasing the produce of the Shore fisheries in Quebec and New 
Brunswick indicate that the average price paid the fishermen per pound had 
dropped from 1°45 cents in 1920 te -7 cent in 1933. 

The operations of the Company handling the largest volume of salt and 
pickled fish have been investigated and an analysis of the costs and profits of 
this company is available for the Committee. Information has also been 
secured from several smaller operators. 

This phase of the fishing industry was the subject of analysis commenc- 
ing at page 38 of the Report of the 1927 Royal Commission. 

It is significant, however, that in recent years competition in foreign markets 
for this class of fish has become increasingly severe, and it will be submitted 
to the Committee that methods of operation in Canada have not adequately 
met the keener competition in foreign markets. 

In connection with the Salt and Pickled industry your investigator has 
secured information as to what may be termed the urgent need for more 
adequate grading and inspection of the product. It will be submitted to the 
Committee that present methods of inspection, while helpful, are not adequate, 
and do not attain the standard of systems in effect in other countries, with 
whose product the grade of Canadian fish under discussion must compete. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that a system of inspection, if 
properly applied, and coupled with a study of export market requirements, will 
lead to a considerable expansion of the salt fishing industry and to the conse- 
quent improvement in the return to the fishermen for their labour in this 
important phase of the industry. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence as to the present position of the salt and pickled fish trade, with a 
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view to ascertaining what steps may be taken to improve conditions within 
the industry. It will be suggested to the Committee that a Commission should 
be sent to countries in which foreign markets for this variety of fish exist, so 
that the requirements of these markets may be studied. 


15. MACKEREL FISHERIES. 


The mackerel fisheries are of importance to a large section of the fishing 
population of Cape Breton Island, Halifax County and to a somewhat less 
extent to other points in the Maritime Provinces. 

This fish is caught for the most part only in the early summer and it was 
represented to your investigator that markets available for this catch have 
been curtailed in recent years, and that the price per barrel secured by the 
fishermen has fallen to a point actually below the cost of production, 

It was submitted to your Investigator that the cost of producing a 200 
pound barrel of salt mackerel, delivered at Halifax, is approximately $4.25. 
During the year 1933 fishermen received an average price of $3.40 per barrel, 
thereby incurring a loss of 85 cents upon every 200 pounds packed. It will be 
submitted to the Committee that the only reason fishermen engaged in produc- 
tion of this fish at all, was because their operations enabled them to secure 
further credit from companies and dealers. 

It was found that in some sections fishermen would purchase barrels and 
salt upon credit from one company and secretly sell barrels of fish to other 
companies, from which they would receive cash payments. While this system 
of operation provided some individual fishermen with a few dollars in cash, 
it will be submitted that such a policy of operation is so unsound in its nature 
as to lead to the complete annihilation of this phase of the industry if it 
continues. 

It will be submitted to the Committee by the fishermen engaged in this 
phase of the industry that the companies purchasing salt mackerel engage in 
a combine, and that the price paid the producer is arbitrarily determined by 
this combine without proper regard to prevailing prices in export markets. 
Officials of companies purchasing mackerel will advise the Committee that 
no such combine exists, but that unfair methods of competition and price 
cutting engaged in by certain firms have forced other companies to steadily 
reduce the price paid to the primary producer. 

Evidence will also be submitted that while governmental inspection of the 
container and contents, recently established, has been helpful, there does not 
appear to be any adequate system of grading of the products nor a recogni- 
tion on the part of the purchasing companies that the producer of high-grade 
fish should receive a better price for his mackerel than the individual who 
packs a low-grade product. | 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence as to the circumstances surrounding the packing of salt mackerel and 
the operations of leading companies shipping this product to the export trade, 
with a view to ascertaining what, if any, unfair trade conditions exist, and 
what financial return fishermen require to provide them with reasonable 
remuneration for their labours in this phase of the fishing industry. 


{6. HERRING FISHERIES: © 


Your investigator deems it expedient to refer under a separate heading to 
the herring fisheries, since this phase of the industry offers separate problems, 
and may to a large extent be regarded as being distinct. While the handling 
of the catch of herring in Nova Scotia is of considerable importance, by far the 
major operation in this branch of the industry centres around the Bay of Fundy 
waters off New Brunswick. In this territory herring is caught in very large 
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quantities in weirs, and the product smoked or sold in the fresh state to pro- 
ducing companies operating at Black’s Harbour, New Brunswick, or at points 
along the coast of the United States. 


The portion of the product sold to Black’s Harbour and to American 
factories is used for the most part in the packing of sardines. In this branch 
of the fishing industry, fishermen have the alternative, as a result of long 
existing treaty rights, to sell their herring on the basis of hogshead measure- 
ment to the Canadian company, or to dispose of it to American firms, in which 
case the fisherman’s remuneration is based upon the number of the cases 
packed. Evidence submitted to your investigator indicates that the average 
fisherman prefers to sell to the Canadian company at a stated price per hogs- 
head, rather than take the chance of a larger, but less certain, return from 
American operators. The present price being paid by the Canadian company 
per hogshead is $8. This is an increase of $3 per hogshead over the prevail- 
ing price in 1933, and your investigator was advised by many fishermen that 
the present price is a satisfactory one, provided the herring catch reaches 
normal proportions. 


Complete information has been secured, for the Committee relative to the 
operations of the Canadian Company purchasing herring at Black’s Harbour, 
New Brunswick. An analysis of costs of production and selling prices; operating 
accounts and profit and loss statements have been secured covering all branches 
of the business carried on by this Company. 

Your Investigator was asked to submit to the Committee the need for an 
enquiry into the condition of sale of herring to American buyers, but I would 
respectfully suggest that these are conditions over which the Committee would 
have little, if any, jurisdiction or control. During the greater part of the year 
the fishermen are not forced to sell their product to American buyers, and if 
they do so the condition of the sale is a matter of their own selection, and will 
not be a logical point of enquiry by this Committee. 

On the Island of Grand Manan a large production of herring is smoked 
either by central dealers or by the fishermen themselves. Fishermen of this 
section enjoy a distinct advantage as this territory is the principal world 
producer of medium sized herring. This grade is in great demand in export 
markets and conditions of competition are less severe in export markets than 
is the case in connection with other varieties of fish. 


It will be submitted to the Committee that the producers at Grand Manan 
are now receiving 48 cents per box of 18 pounds of medium smoked herring. 
The price received in 1933 fell as low as 24 cents a box. The cost of production 
of this quantity of herring can be set at 30 cents per box, and upon this basis 
the fishermen are now securing a small profit for their operations. The herring 
fishermen will, however, state that a price of 60 cents a box should be received 
in order to enable the producer to make a reasonable living, and to maintain 
his weirs. wet i 

It will be submitted to the Committee that last year the average fisherman 
at Grand Manan produced approximately 2,500 boxes of smoked herring, which 
at the present price level would net a profit of 18 cents per box, or $450 for 
his total catch. Out of this profit, however, should be taken the fishermen’s 
expenses In maintaining weirs; since an average weir costs in the vicinity of 
$2,500 the present return to weir fishermen is not sufficient to provide him with 
a livelihood, and at the same time allow him to maintain his fishing equipment. 

While the price secured by fishermen for smoked herring largely depends 
on the return from foreign markets, it will be submitted to the Committee that 
this return is to a considerable extent limited by unfair methods of competition 
arising in Canada and your Investigator respectfully suggests that this is a 
subject which might advantageously be enquired into by the Committee. 
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A phase of the smoked herring industry which is becoming of increasing 
importance is that of the production of boneless smoked herring. All of this 
product is sold in the Canadian market, and none is exported. It will be 
submitted to the Committee that the development of this phase of the industry 
is desirable in that it creates employment for a large number of women workers 
who are engaged in boning and skinning the fish. Information to be submitted 
to the Committee will indicate that it costs 54 cents a pound to produce boneless 
herring. Fishermen at Grand Manan are now receiving 6-7 cents a pound for 
this product, but this return is being lowered as a result of shipments upon a 
consignment. basis. 

About 100 women are now employed in boning herring at Grand Manan 
and on an average they receive 10 cents for each box of 18 pounds handled. 
It appears that on an average a woman is unable to bone more than 5 boxes 
a day, and it will be submitted to the Committee that the consequent income 
of 50 cents per day is unreasonable and inadequate. 

It will be submitted to the Committee that if there could be created a per 
capita yearly consumption in Canada of 4 ounces of boneless smoked herring, a 
market would be provided for the yearly pack of herring at Grand Manan, and 
the Committee will be asked to consider what steps, through a Marketing Board 
or otherwise, may logically be taken to at least partly attain this objective. 


17. SALMON FISHERIES 


The Salmon Fisheries of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are of creat; 
importance. Complete questionnaires were submitted to two companies con- 
ducting extensive operations in this branch of the fishing industry. 

Your Investigator begs leave to report that the statements contained in 
these questionnaires have not yet been completed, and it will therefore be 
necessary to submit a subsequent report in this regard. 


18. Losster FISHERIES 


It has been submitted to your Investigator that the situation surrounding 
the lobster fisheries on the Atlantic Coast, with certain exceptions, is reasonably 
satisfactory. The average prices being secured by fishermen for lobsters are 
between 6 and 8 cents per pound, and this is an improvement over prices pre- 
vailing in 1938. If the volume of the catch is a normal one this price may be 
regarded as a reasonably satisfactory monetary return to the operators. This 
improved price is, however, to a considerable extent offset by the large increase 
in the number of those engaged in fishing lobsters, and the consequent limitations 
of the per capita catch. 

Present conditions in other phases of the fishing industry have caused an 
increase in the number of lobster fishermen, and in some centres there is evi- 
dence of a depletion of the quantity of lobsters available adjacent to formerly 
productive fishing grounds. 

It will be submitted to your Committee by companies engaged in the lobster 
business that the establishment of subsidies for collection boats along the eastern 
Nova Scotia coast has injured the industry. 

On the other hand lobster fishermen who have had the advantage of the 
service of these collection boats express the view that that policy has made 
possible a reasonable return to them from their operations. 

Information available for the Committee as to the cost of producing canned 
lobster will indicate that the companies engaged in this phase of the industry are 
not making large profits. In many instances losses are being incurred. Costs 
of producing a case of 48 pounds of canned lobster in half pound tins is set by 
producers at $22.58, the present selling price for this product is $23.20 and the 
spread is 62 cents per case. 
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Producing companies have a somewhat larger profit on cases packed in 
quarter pound tins, the cost of these per case being $23.96 the selling price $27.20 
and the spread $3.24 per case. It has been represented to your Investigator that 
the transportation rates upon live lobtsers and lobster products to points in 
Ontario and Quebec are too high, and that as a result, a large potential market 
is being greatly curtailed. It is urged that transportation rates upon lobsters 
should be the same as those upon fresh fish. 

The following statement indicates the difference in existing express rates on 
live lobsters and fresh fish. (The percentage increase in weight for ice is not 
reflected in this table). 


To To 
—_— From Montreal Toronto 
rash ashes ct; okay Sera sty coat a ds, Cee area ER EGNN EDS > leg. rap Winn (Mh OS 1.45 1.70 
StaJOnne a Wake 1.25 1.50 
YY arinou ghee cena i700) 1.95 
DAvellobstens: Matis Benoit EO) Oty ah eee ae aii 23) (Sih Me 4.60 6.40 
Ste Jonni.) (yee 3250 5.40 
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Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence as to the existing transportation rates upon lobsters with a view to 
ascertaining whether present rates are excessive. 


19. Smetr FISHERIES 


Large quantities of smelts are handled by distributing companies in New 
Brunswick and to a less extent in Nova Scotia. 

Questionnaires submitted to these companies have not yet been completed 
and a subsequent report will be submitted to the Committee in regard to this 
branch of the industry. 


20. TRANSPORTATION OF FIsH 


There is available for the Committee full information as to the transporta- 
tion costs both by express and by freight on various grades of fish from points 
on the Atlantic Coast to the central markets of Ontario and Quebec. 

For the most part it will be submitted to the Committee that existing 
freight rates on fish are reasonable and that the handling of fish in transit is 
satisfactory. 

Many wholesale and retail dealers interviewed expressed the view that fish 
delivered at. Montreal and Toronto by freight arrives upon the market in a 
more satisfactory condition than fish shipped by express. It is stated that the 
explanation for this les in the fact that fish transported by freight in-carload 
lots is not subject to any handling or disturbance in transit, whereas shipments 
by express, if in less than carload lots, are subjected to changes in temperature 
which to a large extent offset the obvious advantage of more rapid transit. 
There seems to be a unanimity of opinion that fish shipped by freight in the 
summer months arrives at the market in much better condition than fish by 
express. 

It will be submitted to the Committee by officials of some of the companies 
engaged in the industry that express rates upon fish should be lowered, and 
that an effort be made to consolidate these express shipments at a central 
point with a view to eliminating the handling and disturbance of the fish en 
route. As mentioned in the previous paragraph, it will be submitted to the 
Committee that the present express rate upon lobsters is excessive, and that 
it should be lowered to the same scale as that applicable to fresh fish. 
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21. POSITION oF DISTRIBUTING COMPANIES 


By “ distributing companies ” is meant the buyers and dealers who purchase 
fish in various forms from the primary producer and who in turn sell to the 
wholesale and retail dealers in Canadian and export markets. 

Financial statements for a large number of distributing companies will be 
submitted to the Committee and there is now available for consideration a 
complete analysis of the operations, costs of production, processing costs and 
profits of five of the principal companies. 

Officials of the companies investigated will submit to the Committee that 
few of these companies have made a profit in recent years, and that the decreas- 
ing prices paid the fishermen are in conformity with a decrease in the price 
secured by the company for the varieties of fish handled. 

It has appeared to the investigator that some of the distributing companies 
and dealers have endeavoured to assist the fishermen and have dealt with the 
situation in as broad a light as might be expected. In other instances it appears 
that certain companies have taken advantage of the fact that the primary 
producer was forced to dispose of his catch at whatever price was offered, and 
that the price paid was unfair, having regard to the ability of the company to 
pay a higher scale. 

Examination of the statements secured will indicate to the Committee 
that there is little uniformity in the operation of these companies and that 
there exists a wide variation as to processing and operating costs per pound as 
well as a marked degree of variation in the fixed charges set out in the accounts 
of the companies handling approximately the same tonnage of fish. 

The following indicates the profit or loss statement of five leading dis- 
tributing companies for the years 1929-1933. Losses are in italics:— 


— 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
Wopmpalnyele. o2 045 Cue hiabe red PM e eho 120, 896 92,087 126,029 51,506 15, 493 
ee rat cs hvegs teres soya | od: 17,569 13, 254 25, 293 20, 609 7,706 
roe Re Cl Sages arr 3,024 1,447 3,143 5,293 401 
DOP Re ie REPRE PNERM tub Mm vs 6% i 77,052 89,750 44,011 85,051 105, 525 
PRES Ns ew ANE AER ED) aks Ds 17,540 74 23, 920 61,876 64,517 


A considerable number of firms purchasing fish in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick operate general merchandising stores, and the business carried on 
by these buyers must be considered in a somewhat different light than the 
operations of the larger companies. For the most part these small dealers 
purchase fish with a view to creating a buying power to be exercised by the 
fishermen in their stores, and in no case has your investigator found that these 
small buyers have made an excessive profit out of the fish handled. It will 
appear to the Committee that in most instances these operators have handled 
fish purchased at cost or even at a loss. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence as to the capital set up, cost of operation, marketing policy and allied 
matters covering each of the more important distributing companies, with a 
view to ascertaining to what extent the company may have been able to pay 
a higher price to the primary producer and whether the costs and profits, if 
any, set out in the financial statements are fair and reasonable, It is the view 
of your investigator that the questionnaires now available for the Committee 
should be amplified by the verbal evidence of the officials of the companies 
investigated. 

Price spreads involved in the operations of distributing companies are 
referred to on page 38 of the Report. 
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22. POSITION OF WHOLESALE COMPANIES 


Financial statements and completed questionnaires of the wholesale fish 
companies operating in Montreal and Toronto will indicate to the Committee 
that in most instances only small profits have been made by these companies 
in recent years, and that in several cases deficits have been incurred that have 
made substantial inroads upon reserves built up prior to 1930. 

The following indicates the profit and loss statement of three wholesale 
companies in Montreal for the fiscal years ending in 1934 and 1933. 


1934 1933 
Company tl. hid .ei ass Janae ost dhe oO ARG mos.) 2,888 2,979 
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The following indicates the profit and loss statement of three wholesale 
companies in Toronto for the fiscal years ending 1934 and 1933. Losses in italics. 


1934 1933 
Company diy: Jon? alt. YAO Asia tu Bae ete dhe 6,888 9,384 
COM DADS 2 Soar wer ok a ano es wake oc tgiele ek re 5,802 5,743 
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It will be submitted to the Committee by the wholesale companies that 
conditions of the trade and relatively high delivery cost per pound make it 
necessary for the wholesale companies to allow an average spread of two cents 
a pound upon all fish handled. 

Consignment shipments and sales made direct by the producing company 
to the retailer are given as a cause for losses incurred upon fish handled by 
wholesalers, and this in turn leads to a higher mark up per pound on fish sold 
under normal trade conditions. 

Representatives of wholesale companies interviewed in Montreal and 
Toronto, almost without exception expressed to your investigator the opinion 
that the manner in which distributing companies are selling direct to retailers 
and jobbers in the same territory in which the wholesale companies operate is 
creating a position which leads to the restriction of the volume of fish marketed. 
There is no doubt that the agents of several of the larger distributing companies 
make it a practice to sell large quantities of fish to the wholesalers, and, having 
exhausted that market, offer their products direct to the retail trade at only a 
slightly advanced price over that charged to wholesalers. This means that by 
the time the fish reaches the wholesalers a part of the retail market has already 
been supplied direct and surplus quantities are forced upon the market and sold 
at whatever price can be secured. 

Information secured from wholesale companies indicates that both wholesale 
and retail markets are adversely affected by frequent price fluctuations, and it 
will be submitted to the Committee that a more uniform price for fish would be 
to the advantage of both the wholesaler and the retailer, and would be more 
acceptable to the consumer. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence disclosing the details of operation of at least one wholesale company in 
Montreal and one in Toronto, so that there may be placed before the Committee 
full information as to price spreads and the market and trade conditions under 
which various varieties of fish are handled by these companies. 

Price spreads involved in the operations of wholesale fish companies are 
referred to on page 40 of this Report. 


23. Position oF Retatn CoMPANIES AND DEALERS 


A large amount of information is available for the Committee as to the 
operations of companies and individuals engaged in the retailing of fish in 
Halifax, St. John, Montreal, Toronto, and Ottawa. This information will dis- 
close the price paid by the retailer for fish and the prices charged the consumer. 
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Statements of retail prices and fluctuations therein have been secured from 
representative dealers covering a period of years. 

It will be represented to the Committee by retail dealers of fish that their 
business is largely confined to two days a week, but that their overhead costs 
of operating stores continues on throughout the whole week. It will also be sub- 
mitted by the retailers that the perishable nature of the product handled and 
the uncertainty of the volume of sales give rise to a large percentage of waste 
which must be provided for in fixing the spread between the wholesale and 
retail prices. 

The extent to which retail dealers are responsible for the spread in the price 
of fish will be referred to in some detail in Division (c) of the next sub-heading. 
Your investigator has been advised that a spread of 50 per cent in the retail 
price over the wholesale price is necessary to provide for cost of overhead and 
handling, delivery costs and waste. If this may be taken as a fair estimate 
it will appear to the Committee from statements available that many retailers 
enjoy a spread in price substantially greater than 50 per cent, and that in one 
instance the spread between the wholesale and retail prices has been maintained 
at as high as 100 per cent over cost. Costs of delivery are an important factor 
in the operations of retail stores conducting a delivery service and information 
available will indicate that the average cost of delivery is one cent per pound. 

It was found by your investigator that many of the retail operators 
approached do not keep accurate books of accounting, and for this reason it 
has been difficult to secure information as to what profits or losses may have 
been made by these operators over a period of years. In other instances, 
especially in connection with chain stores, operations in the handling of fish are 
for purposes of accounting combined with the sale of meat products, and any 
analysis of overhead charges must be upon a basis of approximation. 

Retail dealers will submit that despite the apparent large percentage of 
gross profit upon the handling of fish, that they have made only reasonable 
het profits and that in some instances losses have been sustained, 

The following indicates the profit and loss statements of several retail 
companies for the fiscal year 1933. Losses are in italics. 
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It will be submitted to the Committee that inherent in the present system 
of retailing fish is to be found a great deal of uncertainty as to quality and 
price, either of which factors is in itself sufficient to seriously curtail the volume 
of consumption. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should hear 
evidence as to the system and practice surrounding the retail marketing of 
fish with a view to ascertaining to what extent the retail prices charged are 
unfair or excessive. 


24. PRICE SPREADS. 
Your investigator begs leave to report upon this subject under three 
headings:— 
(a) Distributing Companies; 
(6) Wholesale Companies; 
(c) Retail Companies. 
(a) The spread between the price paid the fisherman by distributing com- 


panies and other buyers, and the price at which these buyers sell the fish has 
been carefully investigated. 
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Five of the larger companies have been required to complete questionnaires 
setting out in detail buying and selling prices per pound during each of the 
past five years. In the case of three companies this information was requested 
through two forms of questionnaire; the first embodying information as to the 
costs and price spreads upon all fish handled, whether sold as fresh fish or — 
otherwise, and the second, setting out similar information as to all sales of 
fresh fish. All of the companies have submitted answers in the form of the 
first questionnaire. The second form involves a considerable amount of com- 
pilation, and research work, and these statements will not be available for 
some time. However, information is now available for the Committee setting 
out the average price spreads in each of the last twelve months on round and 
filleted haddock sold by distributing companies to the Montreal and Toronto 
markets. 

It will be submitted to the Committee that the average gross profit per 
pound on all fish handled in 1933 by two companies in Western Nova Scotia 
whose operations are comparable, was 1-4 cents. After operating costs of 1-1 
cents per pound and fixed charges of +22 cents had been provided for there 
remained to the distributing companies a net profit or spread per pound of -08 
cents. 

An analysis of information secured from the three largest distributing com- 
panies operating in Nova Scotia shows that the net profit or loss in cents per 
pound on all fish handled by these companies during the past five years was as 
follows (Losses are in Italics): 


a Company 1/Company 2/Company 3 
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While the full details of the spread on fresh fish handled are not yet avail- 
able, the information already submitted will indicate that the spread or profit 
per pound on fish sold as fresh fish is much higher than is the average spread 
on all fish handled. The folowing indicates the average profit per pound during 
the past twelve months on haddock sold to wholesalers in Montreal and Toronto. 


Haddock | Haddock | Haddock | Haddock 
——— fillets fillets round round 
Montreal Toronto Montreal Toronto 
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It will be submitted to the Committee that great variation has been found 
in the operating costs per pound among the companies investigated and that 
there is also much disparity in the amount of fixed charges appearing upon the 
books of accounting of each company. 

It is respectfully submitted that the Committee should receive in evidence 
the complete details in relation to the price spread in the handling of fish from 
the time it is sold by the fisherman to the distributing company until it is 
disposed of by that company to the wholesaler or jobber in Canadian and 
export markets with a view to ascertaining whether the spread is fair in 
relation to the price paid the primary producer. 


oe 
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(6) The spread between the prices paid by the leading wholesale fish com- 
panies in Montreal and Toronto for fish and the selling price to retailers has 
been investigated. Questionnaires completed by these wholesale companies will 
inform the Committee as to the details of the operations of these companies. 

The average markup over cost on fish sold last year by wholesale com- 
panies in Montreal was 26 per cent. Out of the gross profit thereby accruing 
the companies had to: provide for delivery costs of approximately -6 cent per 
pound and the costs of handling and administration. 

The average markup over cost on fish sold last year by wholesale com- 
panies in Toronto was 27 per cent. 

Wholesalers delivery costs were approximately the same in Toronto as in 
Montreal. 

It will be submitted to the Committee by the companies carrying on a 
wholesale fish business that the companies incurred severe losses through the 
frequent breaking of the market by consignment shipments and that the spread 
per pound on fish sold under normal conditions of trade must necessarily be 
higher to provide for losses incurred during periods of abnormal market con- 
ditions. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the committee should receive 
evidence as to the operations of wholesale dealers in fish with a view to ascer- 
taining whether or not the spread in prices arising from the operations of these 
companies is reasonable only under the unsatisfactory trade practices as here- 


- inbefore set out. 


(c) Information has been secured for the committee regarding retail prices 
of fish and price spreads resulting therefrom in Halifax, Saint John, Montreal 
and Toronto and Ottawa. 

Statements secured from retail dealers indicate buying and selling prices 
and price fluctuations over a period of years. 

Your investigator found very little uniformity in the Pedal price charged 
at various centres. 

In Halifax the operations of the principal retailer of fish were investigated 
and it will be submitted that the average markup per pound over wholesale on 
all fish handled in this retail store was 100 per cent. This markup has been 
uniform during the past three years. In 19380 it was 78 per cent and in the 
year 1929 the markup was 81 per cent. 

In Saint John the average markup per pound over wholesale price was 68 
per cent. 

It was found by your investigator that in Montreal a considerable variation 
exists in the retail prices for fish. In part this arises from the different condi- 
tions of cost and overhead under which retail fish merchants carry on their 
business. The operations of twelve retail companies were investigated, includ- 
ing three chain store organizations, and it will be submitted to the committee 
that the lowest markup over wholesale cost based upon the handling of ten 
leading varieties of fish was 27 per cent the highést markup investigated was 
100 per cent. The average markup for retail stores (excepting one as noted) 
investigated in Montreal was 54:6 per cent. 

In averaging the percentage markup in Montreal there has not been taken 
into consideration the figures presented by one retail store, the operations of 
which must to a large extent be considered separately. The markup in this 
particular store was 100 per cent, and in the opinion of your investigator should 
not be reflected in the general average for all retail stores. 

As previously mentioned in the report, retail dealers in fish represented to 
your investigator that a high percentage markup over the wholesale price was 
necessary in order to enable them to provide for waste, shrinkage and the addi- 
tional expense incurred by the limitation of the number of days in which fish 
is sold in any considerable volume. 
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The lowest percentage markup over wholesale cost found in Toronto was 
48 per cent, and the highest 60 per cent. The average markup for all retail 
outlets investigated was 55-5 per cent. 

In Ottawa the average markup per pound over wholesale was 54 per cent. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the committee should receive 
evidence as to the operations of retail fish dealers in the cities mentioned espe- 
cially having regard to the spread between the wholesale cost to the retail dealer 
and the price charged the consumer. It is further suggested that the com- 
mittee should hear evidence from at least one retail dealer operating in Mont- 
real, and one dealer operating in Toronto, with a view to ascertaining to what 
extent the spread in retail prices may be unfair or excessive. 


25. UNFAIR COMPETITION AND CONSIGNMENT SHIPMENTS 


It has been represented to your investigator that uncontrolled price cutting 
is prevalent in connection with the marketing of fish and that the shipping of 
fish upon a consignment basis must be considered as having a similar effect to 
that of price cutting. 

The seriousness of the effect of this apparently well-established practice is 
more apparent when it is borne in mind that a low quotation upon even a small 
quantity of fish can be responsible for a break in the market involving large 
shipments. | 

Information available for the Committee will indicate that price cutting 
and unfair competition is prevalent in all branches of the fishing industry. This 
condition arises in part from the present lack of co-ordination within the industry 
already referred to and from the almost total disregard that some dealers seem 
to have for the interests of the fishermen and the welfare of the industry as a 
whole. 

It will be submitted to the Committee that consignment shipments of fish 
repeatedly have been the cause of ruining markets that under normal conditions 
of trade would have provided a reasonable financial return to the various groups 
directly engaged in the industry. 

It appears to your investigator that the serious market conditions created 
by unfair competition and consignment shipments are directly reflected upon the 
shoulders of the individual fisherman and the anomalous position is thereby 
created of the primary producer being forced to bear the ill-effects of a position 
he has had no part in creating. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should receive 
evidence as to the effects of unfair competition and consignment shipments upon 
the retail market for fish with a view to ascertaining what steps may logically 
be taken through a Marketing Board or otherwise, to eliminate or at least con- 
trol these existing practices. 


26. CONDITION OF SALE AND SUBSTITUTION OF QUALITY AND VARIETY 


The practices of price cutting and consignment shipments just referred to 
have a direct consequence in the lowering of the quality of fish marketed and in 
the substitution of varieties. 

It is at once obvious that high quality of the fish available is a most essen- 
tial premise of any program to extend the Canadian per capita consumption of 
fish. It will be submitted to the Committee that the quality of much of the fish 
at present being handled in the retail markets of Ontario and Quebec is not 
sufficiently high or uniform to lead to any considerable extension in the volume 
of fish sold. 

It will also appear to be true that frequent price cutting leads inevitably 
to the substitution of not only quality, but finally of variety, Your Investigator 
is satisfied that a large proportion of fillets sold in certain stores as haddock 
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fillets are actually cod fillets, upon which the dealers make an additional two 
cents per pound when they are sold as haddock fillets. In some instances it 
has appeared that hake fillets are sold as haddock fillets, and the dealer thereby 
acquires an additional profit of approximately four cents per pound. 

The handling of fish in retail stores in Montreal and Toronto is not uni- 
formly satisfactory. With the exception of certain stores that are adequately 
equipped to sell fish, conditions in many of the retail outlets are so inferior as 
to cause a limitation upon the publie demand for fish, It is also true that the 
large majority of those who peddle fish from door to door in trucks or wagons 
sell fish of an inferior quality and under conditions of handling that would be 
improper for products of a less perishable nature. 

These conditions of inferior quality and unsatisfactory handling on the part 
of certain dealers work a hardship upon those fish merchants who handle high- 
grade products under proper conditions. 

The annual consumption of fish in Canada has been computed at 20-7 
pounds per capita, It seems reasonable to state that under proper trade and 
market conditions this per capita consumption can be largely increased. Any 
extension of the Canadian market for fish must depend directly in the first 
instance upon quality, and quality, in turn, is iargely dependent upon satisfac- 
tory handling conditions. In view of this, your Investigator respectfully sug- 
gests that the Committee should receive evidence as to present conditions of 
sale in relation to quality with a view to ascertaining what steps may logically 
be taken, through a system of licensing or otherwise, to exercise some control 
and supervision over conditions under which fish is sold. 


27. CHAIN STORES 


A great deal of exception is taken both by wholesale companies and by 
other retail dealers to the handling and sale of fish in chain stores, 

It was represented to your investigator that several of the chains sold fish 
at less than cost in order to attract customers to the stores. The prices at 
which chains buy and sell fish have been carefully investigated, and it will be 
submitted to the Committee that retail prices in these stores are placed upon a 
basis whereby the sale of fish brings a profit to the operators. 

The mark up over cost of fish retailed in chain stores in Montreal was 
found to be as follows: 


Chain 1—45 per cent. 
(75 aaa a4 “ 
(a3 Se Wy a4 3 
The average mark up for all chain stores investigated in Montreal was 
49-3 per cent, The average mark up for all retail stores in Montreal, as previ- 
ously stated, was 54-6 per cent. 
The mark up over cost of fish retailed in chain stores in Toronto was found 
to be as follows:— 
Chain 1—60 per cent. 
Chain 2—48 per cent. 


The average mark-up for all chain stores investigated was 54 per cent. The 
average mark-up for all retail stores investigated in Toronto as previously stated, 
was 90° per cent. 

While the average percentage mark-up in chain stores does not vary greatly 
from the average mark-up in other stores, it will be noted that chain stores are 
able to sell fish at a substantially lower retail price due to the lower wholesale 
price that has usually been paid. 

The condition under which fish is sold in chain stores was also investigated. 
In many instances the fish displayed was not iced and little effort seemed to be 
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made on the part of the store staff to sell fish. In part this is probably due to 
the fact that the salesmen were mostly butchers who had little knowledge of, 
or interest in, fish products. 

Practically all the chain stores buy fish from local wholesalers and it was 
represented to your investigator that the chain stores have exercised their buying 
power to force the wholesalers to sell their fish at a lower price than is charged 
other retailers by the same wholesalers. ‘Several of the wholesale companies 
interviewed stated that they sold fish to chain stores on an average of one cent 
per pound less than the price charged other retailers. It was stated that the 
large quantities purchased by the chains was offset by the fact that the wholesalers 
had to deliver separate orders to each store and that therefore the costs of 
handling chain store business were as high as those involved in sales to other 
retail stores. . 

Your investigator suggests that the Committee should receive information 
as to the operations of chain stores in relation to the buying and selling of fish, 
and that consideration should be given to the effect these operations have upon 
the general retail market for fish. 


28. MARKETING BOARD. 


During the course of the enquiry your investigator has been able to secure 
for the Committee a widespread expression of opinion as to whether or not it 
would be sound and helpful to bring the fishing industry under the general pro- 
visions of some form of a marketing board. This expression of opinion is con- 
tained in the notes of interviews attached to this report. 

Tt will be submitted to the Committee by practically all representative fisher- 
men and by a large number of companies and dealers that the present conditions 
in the fishing industry require the immediate application of some form of mar- 
keting board through which an effort may be made to eliminate the unsound 
trade practices referred to above and to establish within the industry a reasonable 
basis of co-ordination and control. 

Most of the larger companies and some of the smaller dealers will submit 
that there are so many constantly changing conditions within the fishing industry 
that it would not be practical to place any measure of control in a marketing 
pears nal that to do so would merely be to make a difficult situation more 

ifficult. 

Your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should review 
the expressions of opinion above referred to, and should consider these views 
when determining whether in the opinion of the Committee supervision of the 
industry by some form of a marketing board might provide the means of 
eliminating unsound trade practices that exist, with a consequent improvement 
in the ae of the individual fishermen and the advancement of the industry 
as a whole. 


29. CONCLUSION 


In this report no effort has been made to set out in any degree of detail the 
information available for submission to the Committee, as it has been con- 
sidered impractical to do so. Files containing statistics relative to the opera- 
tions of companies investigated will be submitted to the Committee. 

Your investigator respectfully submits that the conditions disclosed as now 
existing in the fishing industry merit the further consideration of the Committee. 
Especially is this so in regard to the prices paid primary producers and trade 
practices in the wholesale and retail markets. 

Your investigator suggests that the Committee, after hearing evidence, 
should consider the advisability of taking such steps as may logically lead to 
the establishment of a scale of higher prices to be paid the fishermen. It is of 
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fundamental importance that the position of the primary producer should be 
improved and it may be that the Committee will consider means through which 
there may be established a minimum price to be paid fishermen. 

Your investigator also respectfully suggests that the Committee should 
give consideration to what direction, through some form of a marketing board, 
or otherwise, may be necessary to establish a more satisfactory degree of co- 
ordination within all phases of the fishing industry. 

Due to the wide diversification of the industry any comprehensive hearing 
before the Committee would involve the calling of a large number of witnesses. 
Many of those who should give evidence live at points relatively remote from 
Ottawa, and a considerable expense would be involved in any hearing that 
might be held here. For this reason, and having in mind the expressed desire 
of so many representative fishermen who wish to appear before the Committee, 
your investigator respectfully suggests that the Committee should give favour- 
able consideration to the holding of a number of hearings by the Committee at 
a point or points in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswich, Prince 


Edward Island, and Quebec. 
Respectfully submitted, 


L. W. FRASER, 
Investigator. 


Ottawa, OnT., June 22, 1934. 
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APPENDIX B 
SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE ON SHOE MANUFACTURERS 


KEY 


“A”—La Diva Shoe Company Limited, Richmond, P.Q. 

“B”—A. E. Marois Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 

“C”—Joseph Tanguay Limitée, Beauceville, P.Q. 

“D”—La Regina Shoe Co. Limited, Ste. Marie de Beauce, P.Q. 
“E”—J, A. & M. Cote Limitée, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
“F”’—Grand’Mere Shoe Company Limited, Grand’Mere, P.Q. 
“G”—Dependable Slipper Manufacturing Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
“H”—The Valley Shoe Company Limited, Valley Junction, P.Q. 


“A”—La Diva Shoe Company Limited 


Started business in June, 1932, and operations to date resulted in small 
profits. 

In first nine months’ operations, 23-29 per cent of sales were to depart- 
mental stores and in succeeding year 13-94 per cent. 

From June, 1932, to the end of 1933 all female employees were paid 10c. 
per hour. A piecework system, introduced in 1934, resulted in hourly wages of 
7c. to 153c. for female employees. In April, 1934, only 2 out of 54 female piece- 
workers received the legal minimum wage. 


100 per cent of females employed are paid as apprentices—legal limit 
50 per cent—and 83 per cent were paid less than minimum wage. 


Forty-four or 63-8 per cent of male employees received 10c. per hour 
or less. | 


Fifteen families are working in their homes, officials stating that average 
earnings per family are approximately $1.50 per day, equivalent to at least ten 
hours of adult labour. 

This company has been fined for violation of the Minimum W age Act. 


“BY’—A. E. Marois Limited 


This company has been established many years and employs approximately 
900 persons, 

Forty-three per cent of sales in 1933 were to departmental stores or jobbers, 
over 25 per cent being to the T. Eaton Company Limited. 

Employees are paid on a piecework basis at rates permitting females to 
earn more than the minimum wage. 

Operations appear efficient and damaged work is charged back to responsible 
employees. 

No infraction of the Minimum Wage Act was noted. 


“C”—Joseph Tanguay Limitée 


Fifty per cent of the company’s sales during past four years were made to 
department stores, the largest single customer being the T, Eaton Company 
Limited. | | 

Labour paid on a time basis and wages to men and boys are particularly 
low, 41 out of a total of 89 employees receiving less than the minimum wage for 
female apprentices. 

Twenty-nine men and boys received an average hourly wage of 5-2e. per 
hour, or $2.85 for a 55-hour week. 
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“D”——La Regina Shoe Company Limited 


Incorporated in 1926 and had substantial profits in past five years. 


Since 1930, over 90 per cent of sales were to department stores. In 1933 
sales to the Eaton Company were $350,000 and to the Robt. Simpson Company 
$250,000. Company has little selling expense and no bad debts. 


Average hourly rates of female workers increased from 1933 to 1934, but in 
May, 1934, 20 per cent of experienced and 83 per cent of apprentices were paid 
less than the minimum. 


Wages of male employees declined, the average weekly wage of 217 males 
being in 1934 $6.95 per week. ; 


Highty male employees received $5 or less per week and about half the 
male employees received 124c. per hour or less. (Minimum rate for female 
apprentices 124c. per hour.) 


“H”—J, A. & M. Cote Limitée 
In business for some years and earned small profits up to 1933, when a 
reorganization took place. 


Majority of business with small retailers, departmental stores taking 3-4 
per cent and jobbers 12-8 per cent in 1933. 


Wages well above the minimum wage law and labour turnover small. 


“F”__Grand’Mere Shoe Company Limited 
Started business in 1927 and has made moderate profits. 


Forty per cent of its sales in 1933 were to department stores, chain stores 
and jobbers. 


Largest customer was Army and Navy Stores—$76,769-—to whom special 
sales were made at reduced prices. 


A number of boys, from 15 to 20 years of age, earn from $2 to $3 per week. 


About 37 per cent of all female workers received less than the minimum 
wage and 66 per cent of all females were classified as apprentices. 


Of 141 male employees in March, 1934, 43 earned less than 10c. per hour. 


“G”—Dependable Slipper M anufacturing Company 
Owned by Henry Gottlieb, who started business eight years ago, making 
cheap shoes, slippers and sandals in Montreal. 


Sales in 1933 approximated $391,000, of which 51-06 per cent were to depart- 
ment and chain stores; largest customer was the T. Haton Company Limited— 
$84,000. 

Inadequate wage records and time clock capacity of 100 against 350 
employed. 

Eighty per cent of females paid as apprentices and 38 per cent of all females 
paid less than the minimum wage in October, 1933. 


One hundred and seventy-nine men employed at average weekly wage of 
$9.39 and 41 received less than $6, equivalent to 10-°9c. per hour. 


Labour turnover very high, over half the employees having less than six 
months’ service. 


This company has been fined for violation of the Minimum Wage Act. 


Mr. Hurson spoke as to driving of workers and as to the number of depend- 
ents and their living conditions. 
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“H’’—The Valley Shoe Company Limited 

Started business in June, 1932, and in last ten months sold 23 per cent of 
total output to department stores. 

Comparison of wages in May, 1933 and 1934, shows increase in rates of 


females and decrease in wages of males, The proportion of male employees has 


risen considerably. 
Eighty-three per cent of the females were classified as apprentices, and of 
these 42-5 per cent received less than the minimum wage. 
Boys, from 15 to 18 years of age, increased from 7 in 1933 to 26 in 1934, 
and were paid from 24c. to 5c. per hour. | 


The average weekly wage of all male employees was in 1933 (48 employed) 
$6.02, and in 1934 (71 employed) $4.71. 
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APPENDIX C 


SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE ON CONTRACT SHOPS AND MEN’S 
CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


KEY 


Contractors 


. M. Rudner, Joliette, P.Q. 
C. M. T. Victoriaville, P.Q. 
_ B. Blumenthal, Montreal (home work). 
Alice Mongeau, Varennes, P.Q. (home work). 
J. B. Oliver & Son, Montreal. 
. Schubert & Kravitz, Montreal. 
. S. & F. Clothing Company, St. Therese, P.Q. 
. Rudner Limited, Montreal. 

EK. Paquin, St. Therese, P.Q. 

G. Cyr, St. Therese, P.Q. 

U. M. Lerner Reeg’d, Sorel, P.Q. 


DrHOoRWNH 


Hn 


Manufacturers 


Company A. Hyde Park Clothes Limited, Montreal. 
— B. Samuelsohn Limited, Montreal. 

C. S. Rubin Limited, Montreal. 

D. Rubin Bros. (Clothiers) Limited, Victoriaville, P.Q. 

E. Tip Top Tailors Limited, Toronto. 

F. The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

G. The T. Eaton Co. Limited, Toronto. 

H. J. Elkin & Co. Limited, Montreal. 

J. M. Feldstein Son & Co., Montreal. 

K. D. Fels & Sons, Montreal. 

L. S. Rohrlick & Sons Limited, Montreal. 

M. Royal Brand Clothing Co., Montreal. 

N. Sterling Clothing Company, Montreal. 

P. Cooper Clothing Company, Montreal. 

R. S. Cohen & Co., Montreal. 

V. Peerless Clothing Company, Montreal. 


Home work 


An examination of the books of the Cooper Clothing Company and 8S. Rohr- 
lick & Sons Limited showed the cheapest line of garments being let out on contract 
to B. Blumenthal. Blumenthal contracts over a wide area delivering materials 
cut ready for making to farmhouses and in some cases using sub-contractors. 
Upon visiting a number of farms in the vicinity of St. Amable, St. Julie, Ver- 
cheres, St. Bruneau, Blumenthal’s work was found being performed in farmhouses, 
other contractors being P. L’Amoureux, M. Molo, P. Hebert and 8. Bussein. 
The following cases were observed in the country districts visited:— 

1. Four women, with husbands helping at night, making men’s pants 
for L’Amoureux at 60c. per dozen, out of which they paid for thread at a 
cost-of 5 cents per dozen, making net earnings of 55 cents per dozen. The 
daily output of these workers was from 2} to 3 dozen per day. 
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2. Woman with daughter making boys’ short pants for L’Amoureux 
at 30 cents per dozen, less 5 cents per dozen for thread. Output one dozen 
per day. These garments made under union scale would cost at least $1.50 
per dozen in labour. | 

3. Woman making riding breeches at $1.15 per dozen. Output five 
garments per day. Men’s four-pocket pants at 65 cents per dozen, making 
one dozen per day. 

4. Woman making short pants for Blumenthal at 35 cents per dozen. 
Output one dozen per day. 

5. Sub-contractor for Blumenthal receiving 80 cents to $1.05 per 
dozen for men’s pants. His wife and daughter were working at these gar- 
ments and they stated that the work was let out to adjacent farmhouses 
at from 40 cents to 60 cents per dozen. — 


_ Certain districts specialize on certain garments. St. Bruneau is the centre 
of vest manufacturing district, pants and riding breeches are made in St. Amable 
and St. Julie de Vercheres; coats are made in houses in Longueuil and other 
country districts. Foot pedal sewing machines appear to be used exclusively, no 
power equipment of any kind being observed. 

here appear to be a number of contractors operating near Montreal and 
the volume of work performed by country home work is considerable. One con- 
tractor stated that he handled 150 dozen per week. In no case was a clothing 
manufacturer observed making the type of garment let out on home work contract 
in his own shop in Montreal, and manufacturers stated that virtually all garments 
of this class were made in the country. These clothes are sold largely by mail 
order houses and bargain basements, and some volume is disposed of to country 
merchants. 

Workers in country districts complained of decreases in rates paid during 
the past three years, and stated that they had been reduced since 1929 by over 
60 per cent. 

Garments contracted by M. Molo were followed to Traders’ Manufacturing 
Company Limited, Montreal, and the rates paid to Molo confirmed from that 
company’s books. Approximately one-half of the pants sold by this company 
to date, 1934, were to Simpson’s Mail Order and Eaton’s. 

No. P.4.—Alice Mongeau is also a contractor for home work operating from 
Varennes dealing with S. Rohrlick & Sons Limited. 


CONTRACT SHOPS IN THE COUNTRY 


P.1.—M., Rudner, Joliette, P.Q. 


Making coats for Cooper Clothing Company at 60 cents to $1.35 per gar- 
ment. No investigation of wages made. 
Peo GO Ml Victoriaville. Pgs 

Making youths’ coats for Cooper Clothing Company at $1.55 each and 
also the principal contractor in the country in 1932 and prior years for S. Rubin 
Limited. Wage investigation by Mr. Hurson indicated compliance with Mini- 
mum Wage Act. 

f.1.—S. & F, Clothing Company, St. Therese, P.Q. 

Owned by §. Cohen & Company and makes all sack coats for that company. 
Wages paid by S. & F. Clothing Company to 17 out of 42 female time workers 
were below the minimum wage scale. Only 2 out of 42 workers paid as experi- 
enced; 33 out of 51 male employees receive $7 or less per week (55 hours). 
S—E. Paquin, St. Therese, P.Q. 

Manufactures pants for Cooper Clothing Company who own the machines 
used, Eighty per cent of the female workers are paid as apprentices and all 
receive less than the minimum wage; 7 boys from 14 to 18 years are paid an 
average hourly wage of 7-7 cents, 
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T.—G. Cyr, St. Therese, P.Q. - 


This contractor makes pants for Cooper Clothing Company which owns all 
machines used. This is a small shop and all the female employees (11) are paid 
less than the minimum wage, over 70 per cent of the females receiving less than 
10 cents per hour, » 


U—M. Lerner Reg’d, Sorel, P.Q. 


This contractor operates a large shop making coats, vests and’ pants for 
Peerless Clothing Company. Up to recently the coats were manufactured at 
Longueuil where the Montreal scales of minimum wages are in force. Sorel is 
on the lowest minimum scale and 71 out of 105 female employees were paid the 
minimum wage of $6 per week (55 hours). The Minimum Wage Board sus- 
pended the operation of the 50 per cent limitation upon apprentices, 

The factory buildings are leased by the city of Sorel at $10 per year for a 
ten-year period, the lease being renewable for an additional ten years. ‘The 
total exemption of taxes is granted conditional upon the payment of $25,000 
per annum in salaries and observance of the factory and minimum wage laws 
and employing only Sorel residents. 

Peerless Clothing Company has financed Lerner to the extent of some $7,000. 


MANUFACTURERS 


A—Hyde Park Clothes Limited, Montreal 


Started business in 1922 and is owned by Charles Hershorn. During past 
five years profits have been substantial. 

Two hundred and eighty thousand dollars or 48 per cent of total sales in 
1933 were to department stores; the T. Eaton Company purchased $188,000. 
Company sold department stores at 10 per cent to 20 per cent below smaller 
purchasers. Proportion of total cost of manufacturing represented by labour 
reduced from 294 per cent in 1929 to 23% per cent in 1933. 

Non-union shop operated and employees paid on piecework basis. Female 
employees bonused to bring them up to minimum wage. Male employees paid 
less than experienced female employees. Fifty per cent of the male operators 
receive average wage of $9.18 per week or 16 cents per hour compared with the 
_ lowest scale for female apprentices under the Minimum Wage Act of 18 cents 

er hour. 
i This company employs inside contractors. One of these, Guarantee Pants 
Contractors Limited, paid 29 per cent of female employees less than the mini- 
mum wage and average to 16 males employed was 165 cents per hour. The 
_ second contractor, M. Forman, paid male employees high wages but 40 per cent 
of the female workers received less than the minimum wage. 


B.—Samuelsohn Limited, Montreal 


The company has been in business for ten years and in 1983 65 per cent 
of total sales were to department stores. Company makes high quality gar- 
ments and operates union shop on piecework basis. In March, 1934, 4735 per 
cent of the female workers received less than the minimum wage, the men being 
paid approximately twice as much as the women. 


C—S. Rubin Limited, Montreal 


The largest manufacturer examined and the largest supplier of the Eaton 
Company. Sixty-four per cent of the company’s sales were to department stores, 
50 per cent of the total being to the T. Eaton Co. Limited. Department stores 
purchase at 5 per cent to 74 per cent lower prices than smaller dealers. Wages 
paid by company appear to conform to the Minimum Wage Act in 1934 but 
records very incomplete and no definite conclusion possible. 
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Vests are made by inside contractors, Engele & Goldberg. Wage scale 
appeared to conform to the law. . 

This company manufactured a number of the made-to-measure suits for 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited. Its selling price of $12.80 for 4-piece suits in Sep- 
tember, 1932, resulted in a loss of 40 cents per suit after supplying adminis- 
trative and selling overhead, but on all 3-piece suits and subsequent sales of 4- 
piece suits a net profit was shown. A strike in September, 1933, increased 
labour costs from 15 per cent to 18 per cent and the increased labour cost of 
making 3-piece made-to-measure suits would have eliminated the net profit 
which appeared to have been made previously. 


D.—Rubin Bros. (Clothiers) Limited, Victoriaville, P.Q. 


Started business in 1929 and during past four years has about broken even. 

In 1933 45 per cent of total sales were to department stores; largest cus- 
tomer the T. Katon Co. Limited taking 30 per cent. This company was the 
largest supplier of made-to-measure suits to The T. Eaton Co. Limited. Com- 
pany has heavy overhead charges but operates under a lower minimum wage 
schedule than applies to Montreal. 

In 1933 45-6 per cent and in 1934 24-8 per cent of female workers received 
less than the minimum wage, with some operators falling below 3 of the legal 
minimum. 


L.—Tip Top Tailors Limited, Toronto 
F’—The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., Toronto 
G.—The T. Eaton Co. Limited, Toronto 


Comparative costs and wage statistics on these companies appear in cer- 
tain of the statements. Facts as to Tip Top Tailors were obtained from Fred 
Page Higgins & Company, the factory operations of the Simpson and Eaton 
companies having been reported upon separately. 


H.—J. Elkin & Company Limited, Montreal 


Ninety per cent of this company’s output is sold to department. stores. 
Company operates a cutting factory in Montreal but all making is let out to 
contractors who rent from the company a factory building in Joliette, P.Q. 


Very low rates paid for garments but no investigation of contractors’ wages 
made. 


J. M. Feldstein Son & Co., Montreal 


Specially manufacture and enjoy monopoly of business in camels’ hair cloth 
garments. No investigation as to wages made, 


K.—D., Fels & Sons, Montreal 


| This company is in bankruptcy but has done a very limited business with 
department stores. Costs of a specific transaction appear in statement LA IAC! 


L.—S. Rohrlick & Sons Iamited, Montreal 


This company has been established for some years. Its recent operations 
have been profitable and it is in good financial condition, One-third of the out- 
put sold to department stores who receive discounts from 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent from the regular prices. 

Company operates a shop in Montreal but wages paid conform to Order 
No. 11 of the Minimum Wage Board applying to overalls, shirts, etc., which 
rates are 10 per cent to 20 per cent lower than payable under Order No. 8 cover- 
ing men’s and boys’ clothing, 
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Company has recently been fined. Substantial portion of the labour 1s 
performed by contract. Coats sold to department stores were manufactured by 
the Reformatory School of Montreal. 

Company uses home work contractors, B. Blumenthal and Alice Mongeau 


~ and City contract shops, J. B. Oliver & Son and Schubert & Kravitz. The con- 


tract prices paid by the company are substantially lower than costs obtaining 
in its own shop. 


M.—Royal Brand Clothing Co., Montreal 


No investigation made but costs obtained on specific transactions as shown 
in Statement Q.12. 


N.—Sterling Clothing Company, Montreal 


Eighty per cent of the 1933 sales were to Hudson’s Bay Company and 
Henry Morgan & Sons Limited. The company employs a number of labour 
contractors who operate on its own premises but no wage investigation made. 


P—Cooper Clothing Company, Montreal 


Partnership of M. Cooperberg and A. Silverstone. Seventy per cent of the 
sales are to department stores and operations have been profitable. The com- 
pany employs 50 workers who perform the more difficult operations and approxi- 
mately 20 contractors are dealt with, among whom are:— 

M. Paquin, St, Therese, Quebec country contract shop. 
Sam Star, Montreal, city contract shop. 

M. Rudner, Joliette, country contract shop. 

C.M.T., Victoriaville, country contract shop. 

B. Blumenthal, home work contractor. 

G. Cyr, country contract shop. 


Rates paid to contractors are very low and several of the above were 
referred to previously. 

Of the company’s own employees 26 out of 31 women were paid less than 
the minimum rates in June, 1934. The company was recently fined for infringe- 
ment of the Minimum Wage Act and was required to pay back wages to 21 
employees. 


k.—S. Cohen & Co., Montreal 


This company manufacturing low-priced suits and overcoats; started 
business in 1922 and has recently made substantial profits. Sales for 1933 were 
$470,000 of which $70,000 were to The T. Eaton Co, Limited and $15,000 to 
other departmental stores. 

This company owns §. & F. Clothing Company Limited previously referred 
to which makes all its coats; the pants and vests are made under contract by 
Rudners Limited of Montreal at 35 cents a garment. Rudners Limited pay, 
however, $50 per month to Saul Cohen & Company which is said to be rental of 
factory premises owned by the Cohen Company at St. Therese. These premises 
are not however occupied by Rudners Limited, 

An examination by Mr. Hurson of the wages paid by Rudners Limited 
showed that in May, 1934, 80 per cent of the female employees received less 
than the minimum wage. 
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_ THIRD, REPORT 


Orrawa, June 29th, 1934. 


The Select Special Committee, to which was referred the following Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons passed on February 2nd, 1934:— 


That a Select Special Committee of eleven members of the House be 

appointed to inquire into and investigate the causes of the large spread 

_ between the prices received for commodities by the producer thereof, and 
the price paid by the consumers therefor; and the system of distribution 
in Canada of. farm and other natural products, as well as manufactured 
products, and, without restricting the generality of the foregoing, more 
particularly to inquire into and investigate:— 

(a) the effect of mass buying by department and chain store organiza- 

_ tions upon the regular retail trade of the country, as well as upon 
the business of manufacturers and producers; 

(b) the labour conditions prevailing in industries supplying the 
requirements of such department and chain store organizations, 
and the extent, if any, to which existing conditions have been 
brought about by the purchasing practices of such organiza- 
tions, and the effect thereof upon the standard of living amongst 
those employed in such industries and organizations; 

(c) the relation between the flour milling industry and the bakeries 
of the country, and the effect of such relations upon the baking 
industry of Canada; 


(d) the methods and system prevailing in the marketing of livestock 
and animal products for domestic consumption and export, and 
the extent to which the present system affords or restricts op- 
portunity for fair returns to producers. 


That the Committee shall have the power to send for persons, papers, 
and records and the further power to request the appointment of a Com- 
mission or Commissioners under the Inquiries Act, to secure evidence 
to be presented to the Committee by such Commission or Commissioners. 


That the Committee shall report to the House from time to time 
its findings, together with recommendations of such measures as in the 
opinion of the Committee may be considered necessary to secure as far 
as possible fair and just practices in the distribution and marketing 
systems of Canada, with fair and just returns to producers, employees, 
and employers, not inconsistent with the rights of consumers. 


begs to submit the following as a,— 


Tuirp REPorRT 


Pursuant to the Resolution of the House of Commons of February 2nd, 
1934, above referred to, your Committee has been in session on sixty separate 
days and has heard and examined under oath various witnesses, and under the 
powers conferred upon it, appointed auditers and investigators to examine into 
matters pertinent to the said Order of Reference and coming within its purview. 
Due to the voluminous character of the evidence and the limited time at the 
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Committee’s disposal it has not been possible for the Committee to complete the 
investigations and inquiry contemplated by the terms of the Resolution and to 
report thereon before prorogation. 

Under the rules of Parliament the powers of your Committee cease on 
prorogation, and being fully seized of the necessity of completing the subject 
matter of the said Resolution, your Committee begs to recommend :— 

That the inquiry be continued; 

That the members of this Committee be appointed Commissioners under 
the provisions of Part 1 of the Inquiries Act, Chapter 99 of the Revised Statutes 
of Canada (1927), to continue and complete their investigations and inquiry ; 

That the Commissioners be authorized to engage the services of Counsel, 
Secretary, Accountants, Technical Advisers, Reporters, Clerks, Stenographers 
and Investigators to aid and assist the said Commissioners in the inquiry, and 
to print the evidence, proceedings and documents received by the Commission; 

That the records, exhibits and evidence received and taken by the said 
Special Committee be made available to the Commission; 

That the Commissioners may hold meetings at such places and at such 
times as they may consider expedient for the purposes of the inquiry; and 

That the Commissioners report their findings to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. 


A copy of the evidence and proceedings taken is submitted with this report. 


H. H. STEVENS, 
Chairman. 
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